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PUBLISHEBS^  NOTICE 
TO  THE  PRESENT  EDITION  OF  1892 


It  is  now  little  over  sixty  years — ^viz.  in  1829-33 — since  the 
first  Collected  Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  was  issued, 
having  been  printed  from  a  copy  carefully  revised  by  the 
Author,  and  embodying  the  last  finishing  touches  given  to 
his  "  Magnum  Opus/^  This  annotated  copy  came  into  the 
present  publishers^  hands  along  with  the  then  existing  Copy- 
rights in  1851,  and  forms  in  itself  one  of  tlie  most  valuaible 
and  interesting  legacies  of  the  Author  of  Waverley,  and  the 
standard  authority  for  accuracy  of  text.* 

In  preparing  this  new  edition,  Scott's  last  revision  has 
been  strictly  adhered  to,  but  a  careful  collation  with  the  copy 
above  referred  to  has  occasioned  some  important  alterations 
and  the  correction  of  several  typographical  errors.  The  notes 
contributed  to  a  previous  edition  by  the  late  David  Laing, 
LL.D.,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Scott's,  and  secretary  of 
the  Bannatyne  Club,  are  retained  in  the  present  issue. 

Another  feature  of  this  edition  consists  in  the  ample 
Glossaries,  explanatory  of  obscure  words,  phrases,  and  allu- 
sions, which  have  been  specially  prepared  for  it  with  consid- 
erable pains  and  much  valued  assistance. 

A.  &  C.  BLACK. 
London,  October^  1892. 


*  The  Copy  of  the  Waverley  Novels  referred  to  is  thus  described  in  the  Particu- 
lars of  the  various  editions  of  the  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  drawn  up  and  circu- 
lated at  the  tiuie  of  their  sale  in  1851 :  "  The  Waverley  Novels,  edition  in  48  Vols,  f  cp. 
8vo,  the  publication  of  which  commenced  on  1st  June,  1829,  closed  on  ]st  May, 
1333,  had  attactied  to  it.  New  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Additions  to  the  Text,  by 
Sia  Walter  Soott,  all  as  e;chibited  in  a  Oopt  Annotated  by  the  Author  in  Demt 
Octavo,  in  the  possession  of  the  Vendors,  which,  as  it  shows  these  additions,  and 
consequentlv  gives  1*'ortt-two  Years*  Copyrioht  to  all  of  them  from  the  date  of 
the  publication  of  each  of  the  48  Vols.,  will  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser  of  the 
property,  to  be  held  as  evidence  of  these  Additions  to  the  Copyright." 
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ADVERTISEMENT  AND  GENERAL  PREFACE 

TO  THE 

WAVERLEY  NOVELS 

It  has  been  the  occasional  occupation  of  the  Anthor  of 
Waverley,  for  several  years  past,  to  revise  and  correct  the  vo- 
luminous series  of  Novels  which  pass  under  that  name,  in 
order  that,  if  they  should  ever  appear  as  his  avowed  produc- 
tions, he  might  render  them  in  some  degree  deserving  of  a 
continuance  of  the  public  favor  with  which  they  have  been 
honored  ever  since  their  first  appearance.  For  a  long  period, 
however,  it  seemed  likely  that  the  improved  and  illustrated 
edition  which  he  meditated  would  be  a  posthumous  publica- 
tion. But  the  course  of  the  events  which  occasioned  the 
disclosure  of  the  Author's  name  having,  in  a  great  measure, 
restored  to  him  a  sort  of  parental  control  over  these  Works, 
he  is  naturally  induced  to  give  them  to  the  press  in  a  cor- 
rected, and,  he  hopes,  an  improved  form,  while  life  and 
health  permit  the  task  of  revising  and  illustrating  them. 
Such  bemg  his  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  plan  of  the  proposed  Edition. 

In  stating  it  to  be  revised  and  corrected,  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  any  attempt  is  made  to  alter  the  tenor  of  the 
stories,  the  character  of  the  actors,  or  the  spirit  of  the  dia- 
logue. There  is  no  doubt  ample  room  for  emendation  in  all 
these  points, — but  where  the  tree  falls  it  must  lie.  Any  at- 
tempt to  obviate  criticism,  however  just,  by  altering  a  work 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  public  is  generally  unsuccessful. 
In  the  most  improbable  fiction,  the  reader  still  desires  some 
air  of  vraismnhlancey  and  does  not  relish  that  the  incidents 
of  a  tale  familiar  to  him  should  be  altered  to  suit  the  taste  of 
critics,  or  the  caprice  of  the  Author  himself.  This  process 
of  feeling  is  so  natural,  that  it  may  be  observed  even  in 
children,  who  cannot  endure  that  a  nursery  story  should  be 
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repeated  to  them  differently  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
firat  told. 

But  without  altering,  in  the  slightest  degree,  either  the 
story  or  the  mode  of  telling  it,  the  Author  has  taken  this 
opportunity  to  correct  errors  of  the  press  and  slips  of  the 
pen.  That  such  should  exist  cannot  be  wondered  at,  when  it 
IS  considered  that  the  Publishers  found  it  their  interest  to 
hurry  through  the  press  a  succession  of  the  early  editions  of 
the  various  Novels,  and  that  the  Author  had  not  the  usual 
opportunity  of  revision.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  edition 
win  be  found  free  from  errors  of  that  accidental  kir.d. 

The  Autlior  has  also  ventured  to  make  come  effendaticns 
of  a  different  character,  which,  without  being  fuch  rppcient 
deviations  from  the  original  stories  as  to  disturb  the  refidei's 
old  associations,  will,  he  thinks,  add  Eomething  to  the  Fpiiit 
of  the  dialogue,  narrative,  or  description.  These  ccnsist  in 
occasional  pruning  where  the  language  is  redundant,  com- 
pression where  the  style  is  loose,  infusion  of  vigor  where  it.is 
languid,  the  exchange  of  less  forcible  for  more  apprcpiiate 
epitheta — slight  alterations  in  short,  like  the  last  touches  of 
an  artist,  which  contribute  to  heighten  and  finish  the  picture, 
though  an  inexperienced  eye  can  hardly  detect  in  what  they 
consist. 

The  General  Preface  to  the  new  Edition,  and  the  Intro- 
ductory Notices  to  each  separate  work,  will  contain  en  account 
of  such  circumstances  attending  the  first  publication  of  the 
Novels  and  Tales  as  may  appear  interesting  in  themselves,  or 
proper  to  be  communicated  to  the  public.  The  Author  also 
proposes  to  publish,  on  this  occasion,  the  various  legends, 
family  traditions,  or  obscure  historical  facts  which  have 
formed  the  groundwork  of  these  Novels,  and  to  give  some 
account  of  the  places  where  the  scenes  are  laid,  when  these 
are  altogether,  or  in  part,  real ;  as  well  as  a  statement  of  par- 
ticular incidents  founded  on  fact;  together  with  a  note 
copious  Glossarv,  and  Notes  explanatory  of  the  ancient  cus- 
toms and  popular  superstitions  referred  to  in  the  Boirances. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Waverley  Novels,  in 
their  new  dress,  will  not  be  found  to  have  lost  any  part  of 
their  attractions  in  consequence  of  receiving  illustrations  by 
the  Author,  and  undergoing  his  careful  revision. 

Abbotsford,  January,  1829. 
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GENERAL    PKEFACE 

^And  must  I  ravel  out 

My  weaved-up  follies  ? 

Richard  ILAGtlY. 

Having  undertaken  to  give  an  Introductory  Account  of  the 
compositions  which  are  here  offered  to  the  public,  with  Notes 
and  Illustrations,  the  Author,  under  whose  name  they  are 
now  for  the  first  time  collected,  feels  that  he  has  the  delicate 
task  of  speaking  more  of  himself  and  his  personal  concerns 
than  may  perhaps  be  either  graceful  or  prudent.  In  this 
particular  he  runs  the  risk  of  presenting  himself  to  the  pub- 
lic in  the  relation  that  the  dumb  wife  in  the  jest-book  held 
to  her  husband,  when,  having  spent  half  of  his  fortune  to 
obtain  the  cure  of  her  imperfection,  he  was  willing  to  have 
bestowed  the  other  half  to  restore  her  to  her  former  condition. 
But  this  is  a  risk  inseparable  from  the  task  which  the  Author 
has  undertaken,  and  he  can  only  promise  to  be  as  little  of  an 
egotist  as  the  situation  will  permit.  It  is  perhaps  an  indif- 
ferent sign  of  a  disposition  to  keep  his  word,  that,  having 
introduced  himself  in  the  third  person  singular,  he  proceeds 
in  the  second  paragraph  to  make  use  of  the  first.  But  it 
appears  to  him  that  the  seeming  modesty  connected  with  the 
former  mode  of  writing  is  over-balanced  by  the  inconvenience 
of  stiffness  and  affectation  which  attends  it  during  a  narrative 
of  some  length,  and  which  may  be  observed  less  or  more  in 
every  work  in  which  the  third  person  is  used,  from  the  Com- 
mentaries of  C(Bsar  to  the  Autobiography  of  Alexander  the 
Corrector,'^ 

I  must  refer  to  a  very  early  period  of  my  life,  were  I  to 
point  out  my  first  achievements  as  a  tale-teller ;  but  I  believe 
some  of  my  old  schoolfellows  can  still  bear  witness  that  I  had 
a  distinguished  character  for  that  talent,  at  a  time  when  the 
applause  of  my  companions  was  my  recompense  for  the  dis- 
graces and  punishments  which  the  future  romance-writer 
incurred  for  being  idle  himself,  and  keeping  others  idle,  dur- 
ing hours  that  should  have  been  employed  on  our  tasks.  The 
chief  enjoyment  of  my  holidays  was  to  escape  with  a  chosen 

*  A  name  assumed  by  Alexander  Cruden,  best  known  as  the  author  of  the  Con^ 
cordance.  He  published  T/ie  Adventures  of  Alexander  the  Corrector  in  1754  and 
1756  iLaing). 
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friend,  who  Lad  the  same  taste  with  myself,  and  alternately 
to  recite  to  each  other  such  wild  adventures  as  we  were  able 
to  devise.  We  told,  each  in  turn,  interminable  tales  of  knight- 
errantry  and  battles  and  enchantments,  which  were  continued 
from  one  day  to  another  as  opportunity  offered,  without  our 
ever  thinking  of  bringing  them  to  a  conclusion.  As  we 
observed  a  strict  secrecy  on  the  subject  of  this  intercourse,  it 
acquired  all  the  character  of  a  concealed  pleasure,  and  we  used 
to  select  for  the  scenes  of  our  indulgence  long  walks  through 
the  solitary  and  romantic  environs  of  Arthur^s  Seat,  Salisbury 
Crags,  Braid  Hills,  and  similar  places  in  the  vicinitv  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  the  recollection  of  those  holidays  still  forms  an 
oasis  in  the  pilgrimage  which  I  have  to  loofc  back  upon.  I 
have  only  to  add,  that  my  friend  *  still  lives,  a  prosperous 
gentleman,  but  too  much  occupied  with  graver  business  to 
thank  me  for  indicating  him  more  plainly  as  a  confidant  of 
my  childish  mystery. 

When  boyhood  advancing  into  youth  required  more  serious 
studies  and  graver  cares,  a  long  illness  threw  me  back  on  the 
kingdom  of  fiction,  as  if  it  were  by  a  species  of  fatality.  My 
indisposition  arose,  in  part  at  least,  from  my  having  broken 
a  blood-vessel ;  and  motion  and  speech  were  for  a  long  time 
pronounced  positively  dangerous.  For  several  weeks  I  w.-^s 
confined  strictly  to  my  bed,  during  which  time  I  was  not  al- 
lowed to  speak  above  a  whisper,  to  eat  more  than  a  spoonful 
or  two  of  boiled  rice,  or  to  have  more  covering  than  one  thin 
counterpane.  When  the  reader  is  informed  that  I  was  at  this 
time  a  growing  ^outh,  with  the  spirits,  appetite,  and  impa- 
tience of  fifteen,  and  suffered,  of  course,  greatly  under  this 
severe  regimen,  which  the  repeated  return  of  my  disorder 
rendered  indispensable,  he  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  was 
abandoned  to  my  own  discretion,  so  far  as  reading  (my  almost 
sole  amusement)  was  concerned,  and  still  less  so,  that  I  abused 
the  indulgence  which  left  my  time  so  much  at  my  own  dis- 
posal. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  circulating  library  in  Edinburgh,, 
founded,  I  believe,  by  the  celebrated  Allan  Ramsay,  which,  be- 
sides containing  a  most  respectable  collection  of  books  of  every 
description,  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  peculiarly  rich 
in  works  of  fiction.  It  exhibited  specimens  of  every  kind, 
from  the  romances  of  chivalry  and  the  ponderous  folios  of 
Cyrus  and  Cassandra,  down  to  the  most  approved  works  of 
later  times.  I  was  plunged  into  this  great  ocean  of  reading 
without  compass  or  pilot ;  and,  unless  when  some  one  had  the 

♦  John  Irving,  Writer  to  the  Signet  In  Edinburgh,  died  1850  (Lofngf). 
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charity  to  play  at  chess  with  me,  I  was  allowed  to  do  nothing 
save  read  from  morning  to  night.  I  was,  in  kindness  and 
pity,  which  was  perhaps  erroneous,  however  natural,  permitted 
to  select  my  subjects  of  study  at  my  own  pleasure,  upon  the 
same  principle  that  the  humors  of  children  are  indulged  to 
keep  them  out  of  mischief.  As  my  taste  and  appetite  were 
gratified  in  nothing  else,  I  indemnified  myself  by  Decoming  a 
glutton  of  books.  Accordingly,  I  believe  I  read  almost  all  the 
romances,  old  plays,  and  epic  poetry  in  that  formidable  col- 
lection, and  no  doubt  was  unconsciously  amassing  materials 
for  the  task  in  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  be  so  much  em- 
ployed. 

At  the  same  time  I  did  not  in  all  respects  abuse  the  license 
permitted  me.  Familiar  acquaintance  with  the  specious 
miracles  of  fiction  brought  with  it  some  degree  of  satiety,  and 
I  began  by  degrees  to  seek  in  histories,  memoirs,  voyages  and 
travels,  and  the  like,  events  nearly  as  wonderful  as  those 
which  were  the  work  of  imagination,  with  the  additional  ad- 
vantage that  they  were  at  least  in  a  great  measure  true.  The 
lapse  of  nearly  two  years,  during  which  I  was  left  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  my  own  free  will,  was  followed  by  a  temporary  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  where  I  was  again  very  lonely  but  for 
the  amusement  which  I  derived  from  a  good  though  old- 
fashioned  library.  The  vague  and  wild  use  which  I  made  of 
this  advantage  1  cannot  describe  better  than  by  referring  my 
reader  to  the  desultory  studies  of  Waverley  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion, the  passages  concerning  whose  course  of  reading  were 
imitated  from  recollections  of  my  own.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  resemblance  extends  no  farther. 

Time,  as  it  glided  on,  brought  the  blessings  of  confirmed 
health  and  personal  strength,  to  a  degree  which  had  never 
been  expected  or  hoped  for.  The  severe  studies  necessary  to 
render  me  fit  for  my  profession  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
my  time ;  and  the  society  of  my  friends  and  companions,  who 
were  about  to  enter  life  along  with  me,  filled  up  the  interval 
with  the  usual  amusements  oi  young  men.  I  was  in  a  situa- 
tion which  rendered  serious  labor  indispensable ;  for,  neither 
possessing,  on  the  one  hand,  any  of  those  peculiar  advantages 
which  are  supposed  to  favor  a  hastv  advance  in  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  nor  being,  on  the  other  hand,  exposed  to  un- 
usual obstacles  to  interrupt  my  progress,  I  might  reasonably 
expect  to  succeed  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
trouble  which  I  should  take  to  quali^r  myself  as  a  j>le^er. 

It  makes  no  part  of  the  present  story  to  detail  how  the 
success  of  a  few  ballads  had  the  effect  of  changing  all  the 
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Irarpoee  and  tenor  of  my  life,  and  of  oonvertdng  a  i ^ 
awyer  of  some  years'  standing  into  a  follower  of  literature. 
It  is  enough  to  say,  that  T  had  assume  the  latter  character 
for  several  years  before  I  serioitsly  thought  of  attempting  a 
work  of  imagination  in  prose,  although  one  or  two  of  my 
poetical  attempts  did  not  differ  from  romances  otherwise 
than  by  being  written  in  Terse.  But  yet  I  may  observe,  that 
about  this  time  (now,  alas  I  tiiirty  years  since)  I  had  nour- 
ished the  ambitious  desire  of  oconposing  a  tale  of  chivalry, 
which  was  to  be  in  the  style  of  the  Odustk  of  Oiranto,  with 
plenty  of  Border  chiuuct^rs  and  supematuralincident.  Hav- 
ing found  unexpectedly  a  chapter  of  this  intended  work 
among  some  old  papers,  I  have  subjoined  it  to  this  introduc- 
tory essay,  thinking  some  readers  may  account  as  curious  tiie 
first  attempts  at  romantic  composition  by  an  author  who  ^as 
since  written  so  much  in  that  department.'''  And  those  who 
complain,  not  unreasonably,  of  the  profusion  of  the  Tales 
which  have  followed  Waverley,  may  bless  their  stars  at  the 
narrow  escape  they  have  made,  by  tne  commencement  of  the 
inundation,  which  had  so  nearly  taken  place  in  the  first  year 
of  the  century,  being  postponed  for  fifteen  years  later. 

This  particular  subject  was  never  resumed,  but  I  did  not 
abandon  the  idea  of  fictitious  composition  in  prose,  though  I 
determined  to  give  another  turn  to  the  style  of  the  work. 

My  early  recollections  of  the  Highland  scenery  and  cus- 
toms made  so  favorable  aH  imj^ression  in  the  poem  called  the 
J/adj/  of  the  Liike,  that  I  was  mduced  to  think  of  attempting 
something  of  the  same  kind  in  prose.  I  had  been  a  good 
deal  in  the  Highlands  at  a  time  when  they  were  much  less 
accessible  and  much  less  visited  than  they  hare  been  of  late 
years,  and  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  old  warriors  of  1 745, 
who  were,  like  most  veterans,  easily  induced  to  fight  their 
battles  over  again  for  the  benefit  of  a  willing  listener  like 
myself.  It  naturally  occurred  to  me  that  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions and  high  spirit  of  a  people  who,  living  in  a  civilized 
age  and  country,  retained  so  strong  a  tincture  of  manners  be- 
longing to  an  early  period  of  society,  must  i^ord  a  subject 
favorable  for  romance,  if  it  should  not  prove  a  curious  tale 
marred  in  the  telling. 

It  was  witii  some  idea  of  this  kind  that,  about  the  year 
1805,  I  threw  together  about  one-third  part  of  the  first  volume 
of  Wavertey.  It  was  advertised  to  be  published  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Ballantyne,  bookseller  in  Edinburg:h,  under  the 
name  of  Waver  ley,  or 'tis  Fifty  Years  since — a  title  afterwards 

*  See  Appendix  No.  I.         ' 
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altered  to  ^Tis  Sixty  Years  since ^  that  the  actual  date  of  pub- 
lication might  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  period  in 
which  the  scene  was  laid.  Having  proceeded  as  far,  I  think, 
as  the  seventh  chapter^  I  showed  my  work  to  a  critical  friend, 
whose  opinion  was  unfavorable  ;  and  having  then  some  poet- 
ical reputation^  I  was  unwilling  to  risk  the  loss  of  it  by  at- 
tempting a  new  style  of  composition.  I  therefore  threw 
aside  the  work  I  had  commenced,  without  either  reluctance 
or  remLonsteanoe.  I  ought  to  add  that,  though  my  ingenious 
friend's  sentence  was  afterwards  reversed  on  an  appeal  to  the 
public,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  any  imputation  on  his  good 
taste  ;  for  the  specimen  subjected  to  his  criticism  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  departure  of  the  hero  for  Scotland,  and  con- 
sequently had  not  entered  upon  the  part  of  the  story  which 
was  finally  found  most  interesting. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  portion  of  the  manuscript  was  laid 
aside  in  the  drawers  of  an  old  writing-desk,  which,  on  my 
first  coming  to  reside  at  Abbotsford  in  1811,  was  placed  in  a 
lumber  garret  and  entirely  forgotten.  Thus,  though  I  some- 
times, among  other  literary  avocations,  turned  my  thoughts 
to  the  continuation  of  the  romance  which  I  had  commenced, 
yet,  as  I  could  not  find  what  I  had  already  written,  after 
searching  such  repositories  as  were  within  my  reach,  and  was 
t^o  indolent  to  attempt  to  write  it  anew  from  memory,  I  as 
often  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  that  nature. 

Two  circumstances  m  particular  recalled  my  recollection 
of  the  mislaid  manuscript  The  first  was  the  extended  and 
well-merited  fame  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  whose  Irish  characters 
have  gone  so  far  to  make  the  English  familiar  with  the  char- 
acter of  their  gay  and  kind-hearted  neighbors  of  Ireland,  that 
she  may  be  truly  said  to  have  done  more  towards  completing 
the  Union  than  perhaps  all  the  legislative  enactments  by 
which  it  has  been  followed  up. 

Without  being  so  presumptuous  as  to  hope  to  emulate  the 
rich  humor,  pathetic  tenderness,  and  admirable  tact  which 
pervade  the  works  of  my  accomplished  friend,  I  felt  that 
something  might  be  attempted  for  my  own  country,  of  the 
same  kind  with  that  which  Miss  Edgeworth  so  fortunately 
achieved  for  Ireland — something  which  might  introduce  her 
natives  to  those  of  the  sister  kinffdom  in  a  more  favorable 
light  than  they  had  been  placed  nitherto,  and  tend  to  pro- 
cure sympathy  for  their  virtues  and  indulgence  for  tneir 
foibles.  1  thought  also,  that  much  of  what  I  wanted  in 
talent  might  be  made  up  by  the  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  which  I  could  lay  claim  to  possess,  as  having 
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travelled  through  most  parts  of  Scotland,  both  Highland  and 
Lowland,  having  been  familiar  with  the  elder  as  well  as  more 
modem  race,  and  having  had  from  my  infancy  free  and  un- 
restrained communication  with  all  ranks  of  my  countrymen, 
from  the  Scottish  peer  to  the  Scottish  ploughman.  Such 
ideas  often  occurred  to  me,  and  constitutea  an  ambitious 
branch  of  my  theory,  however  far  short  I  may  have  fallen  of 
it  in  practice. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  triumphs  of  Miss  Edgeworth 
which  waked  in  me  emulation,  and  disturbed  my  indolence. 
I  chanced  actually  to  engage  in  a  work  which  formed  a  sort 
of  assay  piece,  and  gave  me  hope  that  I  might  in  time  become 
free  of  the  craft  of  romance-writing,  and  be  esteemed  a 
tolerable  workman. 

In  the  year  1807-8  x  undertook,  at  the  request  of  John 
Murray,  Esq.,  of  Albemarle  Street,  to  arrange  for  publication 
some  posthumous  productions  of  the  late  Air,  Joseph  Strutt, 
distinguished  as  an  artist  and  an  antiquary,  among  which 
was  an  unfinished  romance,  entitled  Queenkoo  Hall,  The 
scene  of  the  tale  was  laid  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  the 
work  was  written  to  illustrate  the  manners,  customs,  and 
language  of  the  people  of  England  during  that  period.  The 
extensive  acquaintance  which  Mr.  Strutt  had  acquired  with 
such  subjects  in  compiling  his  laborious  Horda  Angel-Cynnatij 
his  Regal  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  and  his  Essay  on  the 
Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England  had  rendered 
him  familiar  with  all  the  antiquarian  lore  necessary  for  the 
purpo3e  of  composing  the  projected  romance  ;  and  although 
the  manuscript  bore  the  marks  of  hurry  and  incoherence 
natural  to  the  first  rough  draught  of  the  author,  it  evinced 
(in  my  opinion^  considerable  powers  of  imagination. 

As  the  work  was  unfinished,  I  deemed  it  my  duty,  as 
editor,  to  supply  such  a  hasty  and  inartificial  conclusion  as 
could  be  shaped  out  from  the  story,  of  which  Mr.  Strutt  had 
laid  the  foundation.  This  concluding  chapter  *  is  also  added 
to  the  present  Introduction,  for  the  reason  already  mentioned 
regardmg  the  preceding  fragment.  It  was  a  step  in  my 
advance  towards  romantic  composition  ;  and  to  preserve  the 
traces  of  these  is  in  a  great  measure  the  object  of  this  Essay. 

Queenhoo  Hall  was  not,  however,  very  successful.  I 
thought  I  was  aware  of  the  reason,  and  supposed  that,  by 
rendering  his  language  too  ancient,  and  displaying  his  anti- 
quarian knowledge  too  liberally,  the  ingenious  author  had 
raised  up  an  obstacle  to  his  own  success.    Every  work  designed 

*-i^.ee  Appendix  I^o.  II. 
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for  mere  amusement  must  be  expressed  in  language  easily.^ 
comprehended ;  and  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  Queen- 
hoo  Hall,  the  author  addresses  himself  exclusively  to  the 
antiquary,  he  must  be  content  to  be  dismissed  by  the  general 
reader  with  the  criticism  of  Mungo,  in  the  Padlock,  on  the 
Mauritanian  music,  ^^  What  signifies  me  hear,  if  me  no  under- 
stand ?*' 

I  conceived  it  possible  to  avoid  this  error  ;  and,  by  render- 
ing a  similar  work  more  light  and  obvious  to  general  compre- 
hension, to  escape  the  rock  on  wh^ch  my  predecessor  was  snip- 
wrecked.  But  1  was,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  discouraged 
by  the  indifferent  reception  of  Mr,  Strutt*s  romance  as  to  be- 
come satisfied  that  the  manners  of  the  middle  ages  did  not 
possess  the  interest  which  I  had  conceived  ;  and  was  led  to 
lorm  the  opinion  that  a  romance  founded  on  a  Highland 
story  and  more  modern  events  would  have  a  better  chance  of 
popularity  than  a  tale  of  chivalry.  My  thoughts,  therefore, 
returned  more  than  once  to  the  tale  which  I  had  actually  com- 
menced, and  accident  at  length  threw  the  lost  sheets  in  my  way. 

I  happened  to  want  some  fishing-tackle  for  the  use  of  a 
guest,  when  it  occurred  to  me  to  search  the  old  writing-desk 
already  mentioned,  in  which  I  used  to  keep  articles  of  that 
nature.  I  got  access  to  it  with  some  difficulty  ;  and,  in  look- 
ing for  lines  and  flies,  the  long-lost  manuscript  presented  it- 
self. I  immediately  set  to  work  to  complete  it  according  to 
my  original  purpose.  And  here  I  must  frankly  confess  that 
the  mode  in  which  I  conducted  the  story  scarcely  deserved 
the  success  which  the  romance  afterwards  attained.  The  tale 
of  Waverley  was  put  together  with  so  little  care  that  I  cannot 
boast  of  having  sketched  any  distinct  plan  of  the  work.  The 
whole  adventures  of  Waverley,  in  his  movements  up  and 
down  the  country  with  the  Highland  cateran  Bean  Lean,  are 
managed  without  much  skill.  It  suited  best,  however,  the 
road  I  wanted  to  travel,  and  permitted  me  to  introduce  some 
descriptions  of  scenery  and  manners,  to  which  the  reality  gave 
an  interest  which  the  powers  of  the  Author  might  have  other- 
wise failed  to  attain  for  them.  And  though  I  have  been  in 
other  instances  a  sinner  in  this  sort,  I  do  not  recollect  any  of 
these  novels  in  which  I  have  transgressed  so  widely  as  in  the 
first  of  the  series. 

Among  other  unfounded  reports,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
copyright  of  Waverley  was,  during  the  book^s  progress 
throu^  the  press,  offered  for  sale  to  various  booksellers  in 
London  at  a  very  inconsiderable  price.  This  was  not  the  case. 
Messrs.  Constable  &  CadoU,  who  published  the  work,  were 
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the  only  persons  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  publica- 
tion, and  they  offered  a  large  sum  for  it  while  in  the  course  of 
printing,  which,  however,  was  declined,  the  Author  not  choos- 
ing to  part  with  the  copyright. 

The  ori^n  of  the  story  of  Waverley,  and  the  particular 
facts  on  which  it  is  founded,  are  ^ven  in  the  separate  intro- 
duction prefixed  to  that  romance  m  this  edition,  and  require 
no  notice  in  this  place. 

Waverley  was  published  in  1814,  and,  as  the  title-page  was 
without  the  name  of  the  author,  the  work  was  left  to  win  its 
way  in  the  world  without  any  of  the  usual  recommendations. 
Its  progress  was  for  some  time  slow ;  but  after  the  first  two 
or  tnree  months  its  popularity  had  increased  in  a  degree  which 
must  have  satisfied  the  expectations  of  the  Author,  had  these 
been  far  more  sanguine  than  he  ever  entertained. 

Great  anxiety  was  expressed  to  learn  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor, but  on  this  no  authentic  information  could  be  attained. 
My  original  motive  for  publishing  the  work  anonjrmously  was 
the  consciousness  that  it  was  an  experiment  on  the  public 
taste  which  might  very  probably  fail,  and  therefore  there  was 
no  occasion  to  take  on  myself  the  personal  risk  of  discomfit- 
ure. For  this  purpose  considerable  precautions  were  used  to 
preserve  secrecy.  My  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  Mr.  James 
^allantyne,  who  printed  these  Novels,  had  the  exclusive  task 
of  corresponding  with  the  Author,  who  thus  had  not  only  the 
advantage  of  his  professional  talents,  but  also  of  his  cntical 
abilities.  The  original  manuscript,  or,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  copy,  was  transcribed  under  Mr.  Ballantyne*s  eye  by 
confidentifU  persons ;  nor  was  there  an  instance  of  treachery 
during  the  many  years  in  which  these  precautions  were  resort- 
ed to,  although  various  individuals  were  employed  at  different 
times.  Double  proof-sheets  were  regularly  printed  off.  One 
was  forwarded  to  the  Author  by  Mr.  Ballantyne,  and  the  al- 
terations which  it  received  were,  by  his  own  hand,  copied  up- 
on the  other  proof-sheet  for  the  use  of  the  printers,  so  that  even 
the  corrected  proofs  of  the  Author  were  never  seen  in  the 
printing  office  ;  and  thus  the  curiosity  of  such  eager  inquirers 
as  made  the  most  minute  investigation  was  entirely  at  fault. 

But  although  the  cause  of  concealing  the  author^s  name 
in  the  first  instance,  when  the  reception  of  Waverley  was 
doubtful,  was  natural  enough,  it  is  more  difficult,  it  may  be 
thought,  to  account  for  the  same  desire  for  secrecy  during 
the  subsequent  editions,  to  the  amount  of  betwixt  eleven  and 
twelve  thousand  copies,  which  followed  each  other  close,  and 
proved  the  success  of  the  work.     I  am  sorry  I  can  give  little 
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satisfaction  to  queries  on  this  subject.  I  have  already  stated 
elsewhere  that  I  can  render  little  better  reason  for  choosing 
to  remain  anonymous  than  by  saying  with  Shylock,  that  such 
was  my  humor.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  had  not  the  usual 
stimulus  for  desiring  personal  reputation,  the  desire,  namely, 
to  float  amid  the  conversation  of  men.  Of  literary  fame, 
whether  merited  or  undeserved,  I  had  already  as  much  as 
might  have  contented  a  mind  more  ambitious  than  mine ;  and 
in  entering  into  this  new  contest  for  reputation  I  might  be 
said  rather  to  endanger  what  I  had  than  to  have  any  con- 
siderable chance  of  acquiring  more.  I  was  affected,  too,  by 
none  of  those  motives  which,  at  an  earlier  period  of  life, 
would  doubtless  have  operated  upon  me.  My  friendships 
were  formed,  my  place  in  society  nxed,  my  life  had  attained 
its  middle  course.  My  condition  in  society  was  higher  per- 
haps than  I  deserved,  certainly  as  high  as  I  wished,  and  there 
was  scarce  any  degree  of  literary  success  which  could  have 
greatly  altered  or  improved  my  personal  condition. 

I  was  not,  therefore,  touched  by  the  spur  of  ambition, 
usually  stimulating  on  such  occasions  ;  and  yet  I  ci  gLt  to 
stand  exculpated  from  the  charge  of  ungracious  or  unbecom- 
ing indifference  to  public  applause.  I  did  not  the  less  feel 
gratitude  for  the  public  favor,  although  I  did  not  proclaim  it ; 
as  the  lover  who  wears  his  mistress's  favor  in  his  bosom  is  as 
proud,  though  not  so  vain,  of  possessing  it  as  another  who 
displays  the  token  of  her  graoe  upon  his  bonnet.  Far  from 
such  an  ungracious  state  of  mind,  I  have  seldom  felt  more 
satisfaction  than  when,  returning  from  a  pleasure  voyage,  I 
found  Waverley  in  the  zenith  of  popularity,  and  public  curi- 
osity in  full  cry  after  the  name  of  the  Author.  The  knowl- 
edge that  I  had  the  public  approbation  was  like  having  the 
property  of  a  hidden  treasure,  not  less  gratifying  to  the  owner 
than  if  all  the  world  knew  that  it  was  his  own.  Another  ad- 
vantage was  connected  with  the  secrecy  which  I  observed.  I 
could  appear  or  retreat  from  the  stage  at  pleasure,  without 
attracting  any  personal  notice  or  attention,  other  than  what 
might  be  founded  on  suspicion  only.  In  my  own  person  also 
as  a  successful  author  in  another  department  of  literature,  I 
might  have  been  charged  with  too  frequent  intrusions  on  the 
public  patience  ;  but  the  Author  of  Waverley  was  in  this 
respect  as  impassible  to  the  critic  as  the  Ghost  of  Hatnlet  to 
the  partisan  of  Marcellus.  Perhaps  the  curiosity  of  the 
public,  irritated  by  the  existence  of  a  secret,  and  kept  afloat 
oy  the  discussions  which  took  place  on  the  subject  from  time 
to  time,  went  a  good  way  to  maintain  an  unabated  interest  iU 
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these  frequent  publications.  There  was  a  mystery  oonceming 
the  author  which  each  new  novel  was  expected  to  assist  in  un- 
ravelling, although  it  might  in  other  respects  rank  lower  than 
its  predecessors. 

I  may  perhaps  be  thought  guilty  of  aflfectation,  should  I 
allega  as  one  reason  of  my  silence  a  secret  dislike  to  enter  on 
personal  discussions  concerning  my  own  literary  labors.  It  is 
m  every  case  a  dangerous  intercourse  for  an  author  to  be 
dwelling  continually  among  those  who  make  his  writings  a 
frequent  and  familiar  subject  of  conversation,  but  who  must 
necessarily  be  partial  judges  of  works  composed  in  their  own 
society.  The  habits  of  self-importance  which  are  thus  acquired 
by  authors  are  highly  injurious  to  a  well-regulated  mind  ;  for 
the  cup  of  flattery,  if  it  does  not,  like  that  of  Circe,  reduce 
men  to  the  level  of  beasts,  is  sure,  if  eagerly  drained,  to  bring 
the  best  and  the  ablest  down  to  that  of  fools.  This  risk  was 
in  some  degree  prevented  by  the  mask  which  I  wore  ;  and  my 
own  stores  of  self-conceit  were  left  to  their  natural  course, 
without  being  enhanced  by  the  partiality  of  friends  or  adula- 
tion of  flatterers. 

If  I  am  asked  farther  reasons  for  the  conduct  I  have 
long  observed,  I  can  only  resort  to  the  explanation  s^pplied 
by  a  critic  as  friendly  as  he  is  intelligent ;  namely,  that  the 
mental  organization  of  the  novelist  must  be  characterized,  to 
speak  craniologically,  by  an  extraordinary  development  of  the 
passion  for  delitescency  !  I  the  rather  suspect  some  natural 
disposition  of  this  kind  ;  for,  from  the  instant  I  perceived  the 
extreme  curiosity  manifested  on  the  subject,  1  felt  a  secret 
satisfaction  in  baffling  it,  for  which,  when  its  unimportance 
is  considered,  I  do  not  well  know  how  to  account. 

My  desire  to  remain  concealed,  in  the  character  of  the 
author  of  these  Novels,  subjected  me  occasionally  to  awkward 
embarrassments,  as  it  sometimes  happened  that  those  who 
were  sufficiently  intimate  with  me  would  put  the  question  in 
direct  terms.  In  this  case,  only  one  of  three  courses  could 
be  followed.  Either  I  must  have  surrendered  niy  secret,  or 
have  returned  an  equivocating  answer,  or,  finally,  must  have 
stoutly  and  boldly  denied  the  fact.  The  first  was  a  sacrifice 
which  I  conceive  no  one  had  a  right  to  force  from  me,  since 
I  alone  was  concerned  in  the  matter.  The  alternative  of 
rendering  a  doubtful  answer  must  have  left  me  open  to  the 
degrading  suspicion  that  I  was  not  unwilling  to  assume  the 
merit  (if  there  was  any)  which  I  dared  not  absolutely  lay 
claim  to  ;  or  fchose  who  might  think  more  justly  of  me  must 
have  received  such  an  equivocal  answer  as  an  indirect  avowal. 
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I  therefore  considered  myself  entitled,  like  an  accused  person 
put  upon  trial,  to  refuse  giving  my  own  evidence  to  my  own 
conviction,  and  flatly  to  deny  all  that  could  not  be  proved 
against  me.  At  the  same  time  I  usually  qualified  my  denial 
by  stating  that,  had  I  been  the  author  of  these  works,  I  would 
have  felt  myself  quite  entitled  to  protect  my  secret  by  refus- 
ing my  own  evidence,  when  it  was  asked  for  to  accomplish  a 
discovery  of  what  I  desired  to  conceal. 

The  real  truth  is,  that  I  never  expected  or  hoped  to  dis- 
guise my  connection  with  these  Novels  from  any  one  who 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  me.  The  number  of  coinci- 
dences which  necessarily  existed  between  narratives  recounted, 
modes  of  expression,  and  opinions  broached  in  these  Tales 
and  such  as  were  used  by  their  Author  in  the  irtercourse  of 

Srivate  life  must  have  been  far  too  great  to  permit  any  of  my 
imiliar  acquaintances  to  doubt  the  identity  betwixt  their 
friend  and  the  Author  of  Waverley ;  and  I  believe  they  w^ere  all 
morally  convinced  of  it.  But  while  I  was  myself  silent,  their 
belief  could  not  weigh  much  more  with  the  world  than  that 
of  others ;  their  opinions  and  reasoning  were  liable  to  be 
taxed  with  partiality,  or  confronted  with  opposing  arguments 
and  opinions  ;  anl  the  question  was  not  so  much  whether  I 
should  be  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  author,  in  spite 
of  my  own  denial,  as  whether  even  my  own  avowal  of  the 
works,  if  such  should  be  made,  would  be  sufficient  to  put  me 
in  undisputed  possession  of  that  character. 

I  have  been  often  asked  concerning  supposed  cases,  in 
which  I  was  said  to  have  been  placed  on  the  verge  of  discov- 
ery ;  but,  as  I  maintained  my  point  with  the  composure  of  a 
lawyer  of  thirty  years'  standing,  I  never  recollect  being  in 
pain  or  confusion  on  the  subject.  In  Captain  Medwyn's 
Conversations  of  Lord  Byron  the  reporter  states  himself  to 
have  asked  my  noble  and  highly-gifted  friend,  '^  If  he  was 
certain  about  these  novels  being  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ?  "  To 
which  Lord  Byron  replied,  ^^  Scott  as  much  as  owned  himself 
the  Author  oi  Waverley  to  me  in  Murray's  shop.  I  was 
talking  to  him  about  that  novel,  and  lamented  that  its  author 
had  not  carried  back  the  story  nearer  to  the  time  of  the  Eev- 
olution.     Scott,  entirely  oflE  his  guard,  replied,  '  Ay,  I  might 

have  done  so  ;  but there  he  stopped.     It  was  In  vain  to 

attempt  to  correct  himself  ;  he  looked  confused,  and  relieved 
his  embarrassment  by  a  precipitate  retreat./'  I  have  no  recol- 
lection whatever  of  this  scene  taking  place,*  and  I  should  have 
thought  that  I  was  more  likely  to  have  laughed  than  to 
appear  confused,  for  I  certainly  never  hoped  to  impose  upon 
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Lord  Bjrron  in  a  case  of  the  kind  ;  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  uniformly  expressed  himself,  I  knew  his  opinion 
was  entirely  formea,  and  that  any  disclamations  of  mine 
would  only  have  savored  of  affectation.  I  do  not  mean 
to  insinuate  that  the  incident  did  not  happen,  but  only  that 
it  could  hardly  have  occurred  exactly  under  the  circumstances 
narrated,  without  my  recollecting  something  positive  on  the 
subject.  In  another  part  of  the  same  volume  Lord  Byron  is 
reported  to  have  expressed  a  supposition  that  the  cause  of  my 
not  avowing  myself  the  Author  of  Waverley  may  have  been 
some  surmise  that  the  reigning  family  would  have  been  dis- 
pleased with  the  work.  I  can  only  say,  it  is  the  last  appre- 
hension I  should  hav^  entertained,  as  indeed  the  inscription 
to  these  volumes  sufficiently  proves.  The  sufferers  of  that 
melancholy  period  have,  during  the  last  and  present  reign, 
been  honored  both  with  the  sympathy  and  protection  of  the 
reigning  family,  whose  magnanimity  can  well  pardon  a  sigh 
from  others,  and  bestow  one  themselves,  to  tne  memory  of 
brave  opponents,  who  did  nothing  in  hate,  but  all  in  honor. 

While  those  who  were  in  h^itual  intercourse  with  the 
real  author  had  little  hesitation  in  assigning  the  literary  prop- 
erty to  him,  others,  and  those  critics  of  no  mean  rank,  em- 
ployed the  11331  ves  in  investigating  with  persevering  patience 
any  chara3teri3tic  features  which  might  seem  to  betray  the 
origin  of  these  Novels.  Among  these,  one  gentleman, 
ejiually  remarkable  for  the  kind  and  liberal  tone  of  his  criti- 
cism, the  acateness  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  very  gentleman- 
like mmner  in  which  he  conducted  his  inquiries,  displayed 
not  only  powers  of  accurate  investigation,  but  a  temper  of 
miad  deserving  to  be  employed  on  a  subject  of  much  greater 
importance ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  made  converts  to  his 
opinion  of  almost  all  who  thought  the  point  worthy  of  con- 
sideration.* Of  those  letters,  and  other  attempts  of  the 
same  kind,  the  Author  could  not  complain,  though  his  in- 
cogaitD  WAS  endangered.     He  had  challenged  the  public  to  a 

Saoie  at  bo-peep,  and  if  he  was  discovered  in  his  ^'  hiding- 
ole,*'  he  must  submit  to  the  shame  of  detection. 
Various  reports  were  of  course  circulated  in  various  ways  ; 
some  founded  on  an  inaccurate  rehearsal  of  what  may  have 
been  partly  red,  some  on  circumstances  having  no  concern 
whatever  with  the  subject,  and  others  on  the  invention  of 
some  impatient  persons,  who  might  perhaps  imadne  that  the 
readiest  mode  of  forcing  the  author  to  disclose  Tiimself  was 
to  assign  some  dishonorable  and  discreditable  cause  for  his 
silence. 

•  Letteri  on  the  Author  of  Waverley;  Rodwcll  &  Martin,  London,  1823. 
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It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  this  sort  of  inquisition  was 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  person  whom  it  pnncipaliy  re- 
garded ;  as,  among  all  the  rumors  that  were  current,  there 
was  only  one,  and  that  as  unfounded  as  the  others,  which  had 
nevertheless  some  alliance  to  probability,  and  indeed  might 
have  proved  in  some  degree  true. 

I  allude  to  a  report  which  ascribed  a  great  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  these  Novels  to  the  late  Thomas  Scott,  Esq.,  of  the 
70th  Regiment,  then  stationed  in  Canada.  Those  who  re- 
member that  gentleman  will  readily  grant  that,  with  general 
talents  at  least  equal  to  those  of  his  elder  brother,  he  added  a 
power  of  social  humor  and  a  deep  insight  into  human  char- 
acter which  rendered  him  an  universally^  delightful  member  of 
society,  and  that  the  habit  of  composition  alone  was  wanting 
to  render  him  equally  successful  as  a  writer.  The  Author  of 
Waverley  was  so  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this,  that  he  warmly 
pressed  his  brother  to  make  such  an  experiment,  and  willingly 
undertook  all  the  trouble  of  correcting  and  superintending  the 
press.  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  seemed  at  first  very  well  disposed 
to  embrace  the  proposal,  and  had  even  fixed  on  a  subject  and 
a  hero.  The  latter  was  a  person  well  known  to  both  of  us  in 
our  boyish  years,  from  having  displayed  some  strong  traits  of 
character.  "  Mr.  T.  Scott  had  determined  to  represent  his 
youthful  acquaintance  as  emigrating  to  America,  and  encoun- 
tering the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  New  World,  with  the 
same  dauntless  spirit  which  he  had  displayed  when  a  boy  in 
his  native  country.  Mr.  Scott  would  probably  have  been 
highly  successful,  being  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  manners 
of  the  native  Indians,  of  the  old  French  settlers  in  Canada, 
and  of  the  Brul6s  or  Woodsmen,  and  having  the  power  of  ob- 
serving with  accuracy  what  I  have  no  doubt  he  could  have 
sketched  with  force  and  expression.  In  short,  tlie  Author 
believes  his  brother  would  have  made  himself  distinguished 
in  that  striking  field  in  which,  since  that  period,  M  r.  Cooper 
has  achieved  so  manv  triumphs.  But  Mr.  T.  Scott  was  al- 
ready affected  by  bad  health,  which  wholly  unfitted  him  for 
literary  labor,  even  if  he  could  have  reconciled  his  patience  to 
the  task.  He  never,  I  believe,  wi-ote  a  single  line  of  the  pro- 
jected work  ;  and  I  only  have  the  melancholy  pleasure  of 
preserving  in  the  Appendix  *  the  simple  anecdote  on  which 
he  proposed  to  found  it. 

To  this  I  may  add,  I  can  easily  conceive  that  there  may 
have  been  circumstances  which  gave  a  color  to  the  general 
report  of  my  brother  being  interested  in  these  works  ;  and  in 

*  5?oe  Appendix  No.  III. 
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particular  that  it  mig:ht  derive  strength  from  my  haying 
occasion  to  remit  to  mm,  in  consequence  of  certain  family 
transactions,  some  considerable  sums  of  money  about  that 
period.  To  which  it  is  to  be  added  that  if  anjr  person  chanced 
to  evince  particular  curiosity  on  such  a  subject,  my  brother 
■was  likely  enough  to  diverthimsclf  with  practising  on  their 
credulity. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that,  while  the  paternity  of  these 
Novels  was  from  time  to  time  warmly  disputed  in  Britain,  the 
foreign  booksellers  expressed  no  hesitation  on  the  matter,  but 
affixed  my  name  to  the  whole  of  the  Novels,  and  to  some  be- 
sides to  which  I  had  no  claim. 

The  volumes,  therefore,  to  which  the  present  pages  form  a 
Preface  are  entirely  the  composition  of  the  author  by  whom 
they  are  now  acknowledged,  with  the  exception,  always,  of 
avowed  quotations,  and  such  unpremeditated  and  involuntary 
plagiarisms  as  can  scarce  be  guarded  against  by  any  one  who 
has  read  and  written  a  great  deal.  The  original  manuscripts 
are  all  in  existence,  and  entirely  written  {horresco  referens)  in 
the  Author's  own  hand,  exceptmg  during  the  years  1818  and 
1819,  when,  bein^  aflfected  with  severe  ilmess,  he  was  obliged 
to  employ  the  assistance  of  a  friendly  amanuensis. 

The  number  of  persons  to  whom  the  secret  was  necessarily 
intrusted,  or  communicated  bv  chance,  amounted,  I  shoula 
think,  to  twenty  at  least,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  obliged  for  the 
fidelity  with  which  they  observed  their  trust,  until  the  de- 
rangement of  the  affairs  of  my  publishers,  Messrs.  Constable 
&  Co.,  and  the  exposure  of  their  accompt  books,  which  was 
the  necessary  consequence,  rendered  secrecy  no  longer  pos- 
sible. The  particulars  attending  the  avowal  have  been  laid 
before  the  public  in  the  introduction  to  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Canongate. 

The  preliminary  advertisement  has  given  a  sketch  of  the 
purpose  of  this  edition.  I  have  some  reason  to  fear  that  the 
note3  which  accompany  the  tales,  as  now  published,  may  be 
thought  too  miscellaneous,  and  too  egotistical.  It  may  be 
some  apology  for  this,  that  the  publication  was  intended  to  be 
posthumous,  and  still  more  that  old  men  may  be  permitted 
to  speak  long,  because  they  cannot  in  the  course  of  nature 
have  long  time  to  speak,  in  preparing  the  present  edition,  I 
have  done  all  that  1  can  do  to  explain  the  nature  of  my  ma- 
terials, and  the  use  I  have  made  of  them  ;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  I  shall  again  revise  or  even  read  these  Tales.  I  was 
therefore  desirous  rather  to  exceed  in  the  portion  of  new  and 
explanatory  matter  which  is  added  to  this  edition  than  that 
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the  reader  shonld  have  reason  to  complain  that  the  information 
communicated  was  of  a  general  and  merely  nominal  chara<;ter. 
It  remains  to  be  tried  whether  the  public  (Jike  a  child  to 
whom  a  watch  is  shown)  will,  after  having  been  satiated  with 
looking  at  the  outside,  acquire  some  new  interest  in  the  ob- 
ject when  it  is  opened  and  the  internal  machinery  displayed 
to  them. 

That  Waverley  and  its  successors  have  had  their  day  of 
favor  and  popularity  must  be  admitted  with  sincere  gratitude ; 
and  the  Author  has  studied  (with  the  prudence  of  a  beauty 
whose  reign  has  been  rather  long)  to  supply,  by  the  assistance 
of  art,  the  charms  which  novelty  no  longer  affords.  The 
publishers  have  endeavored  to  gratify  the  honorable  partiality 
of  the  public  for  the  encouragement  of  British  art,  by  illus- 
trating this  edition  with  designs  by  the  most  eminent  living 
artists. 

To  my  distinguished  countryman,  David  Wilkie,  to  Ed- 
win Landseer,  who  has  exercised  his  talents  so  much  on  Scot- 
tish subjects  and  scenery,  to  Messrs.  Leslie  and  Newton, 
my  thanks  are  due,  from  a  friend  as  well  as  an  author.  Nor 
am  I  less  obliged  to  Messrs.  Cooper,  Kidd,  and  other  artists 
of  distinction  to  whom  I  am  less  personally  known,  for  the 
ready  zeal  with  which  they  have  devoted  their  talents  to  the 
same  purpose. 

Farther  explanation  respecting  the  Edition  is  the  business 
of  the  publishers,  not  of  the  Author  ;  and  here,  therefore,  the 
latter  has  accomplished  his  task  of  Introduction  and  explana- 
tion. If,  like  a  spoiled  child,  he  has  sometimes  abused  or 
trifled  with  the  indulgence  of  the  public,  he  feels  himself  en- 
titled to  full  belief  when  he  exculpates  himself  from  the 
charge  of  having  been  at  any  time  insensible  of  their  kindness. 

Abboietobd,  l9t  January 9  18d9. 
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The  plan  of  this  edition  leads  me  to  insert  in  this  place  some 
account  of  the  incidents  on  which  the  Novel  of  Waverley  is 
founded.  They  have  been  already  given  to  the  public  by  my 
late  lamented  friend,  William  Erskine,  Esq.  (afterwards  Lord 
Kinneder),  when  reviewing  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord  for  the 
Quarterly  Review  in  1817.  The  particulars  were  derived  by 
tae  critic  from  the  Author's  information.  Afterwards  they 
were  published  in  the  Preface  to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Canon- 
gate,    They  are  now  inserted  in  their  proper  place. 

The  mutual  protection  afforded  by  w  averley  and  Talbot  to 
each  other,  upon  which  the  whole  plot  depends,  is  founded 
upon  one  of  those  anecdotes  which  soften  the  features  even 
of  civil  war ;  and,  as  it  is  equally  honorable  to  the  memory 
of  both  parties,  we  liave  no  hesitation  to  give  their  names  at 
length.  When  the  Highlanders,  on  the  morning  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Preston,  1745,  made  their  memorable  attack  on  Sir 
John  Cope's  army,  a  battery  of  four  field-pieces  was  stormed 
and  earned  by  the  Camerons  and  the  Stewarts  of  Appine. 
The  late  Alexander  Stewart  of  Invemahyle  was  one  of  the 
charge,  and  observing  an  officer  of  the  King's  forces,  who, 
scorning  to  join  the  flight  of  all  around,  remained  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  as  if  determined  to  the  very  last  to  defend 
the  post  assigned  to  him,  the  Highland  gentleman  commanded 
him  to  surrender,  and  received  for  reply  a  thrust,  which  he 
caught  in  his  target.  The  officer  was  now  defenceless,  and 
the  battle-axe  of  a  gieantic  Highlander  (the  miller  of  Inver- 
nabyle's  mill)  was  uplifted  to  dash  his  brains  out,  when  Mr. 
Stewart  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  him  to  yield.  He  took 
charge  of  his  enemy^s  property,  protected  his  person,  and 
finally  obtained  him  liberty  on  his  parole.  The  officer  proved 
to  be  Colonel  Whitefoord,  an  Ayrshire  gentleman  of  high 
character  and  influence,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  House 
of  Hanover ;  yet  such  was  the  confidence  existing  between 
these  two  honorable  men,  though  of  different  political  princi- 
ples, that,  while  the  civil  war  was  raging,  and  straggling  offi- 
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cers  from  the  Ilighland  army  were  executed  without  mercy, 
Invernahyle  hesitated  not  to  pay  his  late  captive  a  visit,  as  he 
returned  to  the  Highlands  to  raise  fresh  recruits,  on  which 
occasion  he  spent  a  day  or  two  in  Ayrshire  among  Colonel 
Whitefoord^s  Whig  friends,  as  pleasantly  and  as  good-humor- 
edly  as  if  all  had  heen  at  peace  around  him. 

After  the  battle  of  Culloden  had  ruined  the  hopes  of 
Charles  Edward  and  dispersed  his  proscribed  adherents,  it 
was  Colonel  Whitef  cord's  turn  to  strain  every  nerve  to  obtain 
Mr.  Stewart's  pardon.  He  went  to  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk, 
to  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  to  all  the  officers  of  state,  and 
each  application  was  answered  by  the  production  of  a  list  in 
which  Invernahyle  (as  the  good  old  gentleman  was  wont  to 
express  it)  appeared  *^  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  beast  V  as 
a  subject  unfit  for  favor  or  pardon. 

At  length  Colonel  Whitefoord  applied  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  in  person.  From  him,  also,  he  received  a  posi- 
tive refusal.  He  then  limited  his  request,  for  the  present, 
to  a  protection  for  Stewart's  house,  wife,  children,  and  prop- 
erty. This  was  also  refused  by  the  Duke  ;  on  which  Colonel 
Whitefoord,  taking  his  commission  from  his  bosom,  laid  it  on 
the  table  before  his  Royal  Highness  with  much  emotion,  and 
asked  permission  to  retire  from  the  service  of  a  sovereign  who 
did  not  know  how  to  spare  a  vanquished  enemy.  The  Duke 
was  struck,  and  even  affected.  He  bade  the  Colonel  take  up 
his  commission,  and  granted  the  protection  he  required.  It 
was  issued  just  in  time  to  save  the  house,  corn,  and  cattle  at 
Invernahyle  from  the  troops,  who  were  engaged  in  laying 
waste  what  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  "the  country  of  the 
enemy."  A  small  encampment  of  soldiers  was  formed  on 
Invernahyle's  property,  which  they  spared  while  plundering 
the  country  around,  and  searching  in  every  direction  for  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  and  for  Stewart  in  particular. 
He  was  much  nearer  them  than  they  suspected  ;  for,  hidden 
in  a  cave  (like  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine),  he  lay  for  many 
days  so  near  the  English  sentinels  that  he  could  hear  their 
muster-roll  called.  His  food  was  brought  to  him  by  one  of 
his  daughters,  a  child  of  eight  years  old,  whom  Mrs.  Stewart 
was  under  the  necessity  of  intrusting  with  this  commission ; 
for  her  own  motions,  and  those  of  all  her  elder  inmates,  were 
closely  watched.  With  ingenuity  beyond  her  years,  the  child 
used  to  stray  about  among  the  soldiers,  who  were  rather  kind 
to  her,  and  thus  seize  the  moment  when  she  was  unobserved 
and  steal  into  the  thicket,  when  she  deposited  whatever  small 
store  of  provisions  she  had  in  charge  at  some  marked  spot. 
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where  her  father  might  find  it.  Invemahyle  supported  life 
for  several  weeks  by  means  of  these  jprecarious  supjnies ;  and, 
as  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Culloden,  the  hard- 
flhips  which  he  endured  were  aggravated  by  great  bodily  pain. 
After  the  soldiers  had  removed  their  quarters  he  had  another 
remarkable  escape. 

As  he  now  ventured  to  his  own  house  at  night  and  left  it 
in  the  mominff,  he  was  espied  during  the  dawn  by  a  party  of 
the  enemy,  who  fired  at  and  pursued  him.  The  fugitive 
being  fortunate  enough  to  escape  their  search,  they  returned 
to  the  house  and  charged  the  family  with  harbormg  one  of 
the  proscribed  traitors.  An  old  woman  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  maintain  that  the  man  they  haa  seen  was  the 
shepherd,  y  Why  did  he  not  stop  when  we  called  to  him  ?" 
said  the  soldier.  .  "  He  is  as  deaf,  poor  man,  as  a  peat-stack,^' 
answered  the  ready-witted  domestic.  '^  Let  him  oe  sent  for 
directly.^'  The  real  shepherd  accordingly  was  brought  from 
the  hill,  and,  as  there  was  time  to  tutor  nim  by  the  way,  he 
was  as  deaf  when  he  made  his  appearance  as  was  necessary  to 
sustain  his  character.  Invemahyle  was  afterwards  pardoned 
under  the  Act  of  Indemnity. 

The  Author  knew  him  well,  and  has  often  heard  these 
circumstances  from  his  own  mouth.  He  was  a  noble  specimen 
of  the  old  Highlander,  far  descended,  gallant,  courteous,  and 
brave,  even  to  chivalry.  He  had  been  out,  I  believe,  in  1715 
And  1745,  was  an  active  partaker  in  all  the  stirring  scenes 
which  passed  in  the  Highlands  betwixt  these  memorable  eras  ; 
and,  I  have  heard,  was  remarkable,  among  other  exploits,  for 
liavinff  f  ouffht  a  duel  with  the  broadsword  with  the  celebrated 
IRob  Roy  MacGregor  at  the  clachan  of  Balquidder. 

Invemahyle  chanced  to  be  in  Edinburgh  when  Paul  Jones 
rame  into  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  thouffn  then  an  old  man, 
I  saw  him  in  arms,  and  heard  him  exult  (to  use  his  own 
words)  in  the  prospect  of  *^  drawing  his  claymore  once  more 
before  he  died.''  In  fact,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  when 
the  capital  of  Seotlahd  was  menaced  by  three  trifling  sloops 
or  brigs,  scarce  fit  to  have  sacked  a  fishing  village,  he  was 
the  only  man  who  seemed  to  propose  a  plan  of  resistance. 
He  offered  to  the  magistrates,  if  broadswords  and  dirks  could 
be  obtained,  to  find  as  many  Highlanders  among  the  lower 
classes  as  would  cut  off  any  boat's  crew  who  might  be  sent 
into  a  town  full  of  narrow  and  winding  passages,  in  which 
they  were  like  to  disperse  in  quest  of  plunder.  I  know  not 
if  his  plan  was  attended  to ;  I  rather  think  it  seemed  too 
.hazardous  to  the  constituted  authorities,  who  might  not,  even 
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at  that  time,  desire  to  see  arms  in  Highland  hands.  A  steady 
and  powerf  al  west  wind  settled  the  matter  by  sweeping  Paul 
Jones  and  his  vessels  out  of  the  Firth. 

If  there  is  something  degrading  in  this  recollection,  it  is 
not  unpleasant  to  compare  it  vrith  those  of  the  last  war,  when 
Edinburgh,  besides  regular  forces  and  militia,  furnished  a 
volunteer  brigade  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  to  the 
amount  of  six  thousand  men  and  upwards,  which  was  in 
readiness  to  meet  and  repel  a  force  of  a  far  more  formidable 
description  than  was  commanded  by  the  adventurous  Ameri- 
can. Time  and  circu  mstances  change  the  character  of  nations 
and  the  fate  of  cities ;  and  it  is  some  pride  to  a  Scotchman 
to  reflect  that  the  independent  and  manly  character  of  a 
country,  willing  to  intrust  its  own  protection  to  the  arms  of 
its  children,  after  having  been  obscured  for  half  a  century, 
has,  during  the  course  of  his  own  lifetime,  recovered  its 
lustre. 

Other  illustrations  of  WaverUy  will  be  found  in  the  Notes 
at  the  foot  of  the  pages  to  which  they  belong.  Those  which 
appeared  too  lon^  to  be  so  placed  are  given  at  the  end  of  the 
chapters  to  which  they  severally  relate.* 
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To  this  slight  attempt  at  a  sketch  of  ancient  Scottish  man- 
ners tae  public  have  been  more  favorable  than  the  Author 
durst  nave  noped  or  expected.  He  has  heard,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  satisfaction  and  numility,  his  work  ascribed  to  more 
than  one  respectable  name.  Considerations,  which  seem 
weiglity  in  his  particular  situation,  prevent  his  releasing  those 
g^eatlajisa  fron  suspicion  by  placing  his  own  name  m  the 
title-page ;  so  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  it  must  remain 
uncertain  whether  WaverUy  be  the  work  of  a  poet  or  a  critic, 
a  lawyer  or  a  clergyman,  or  whether  the  writer,  to  use  Mrs. 
Malapropos  phrase,  be,  "  like  Cerberus,  three  gentlemen  at 
once.^'  The  Author,  as  he  is  unconscious  of  anything  in  the 
work  itself  (except  perhaps  its  frivolity)  which  prevents  its 
finding  an  acknowledged  father,  leaves  it  to  the  candor  of 
the  public  to  choose  among  the  many  circumstances  peculiar 
to  different  situations  in  life  such  as  may  induce  him  to  sup- 

*  In  this  edition  at  the  end  of  the  sever*!  Vi^umef. 
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press  his  name  on  the  present  occasion.  He  may  be  a  writer 
new  to  publication,  and  unwilling  to  avow  a  character  to 
which  he  is  unaccustomed ;  or  he  may  be  a  hackneyed  author, 
who  id  ashamed  of  too  frequent  appearance,  and  employs  this 
mystery,  as  the  heroine  of  the  old  comedy  used  lier  mask,  to 
attract  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  her  face  had  become 
too  familiar.  He  may  be  a  man  of  a  grave  profeesion,  to 
whom  the  reputation  of  being  a  novel-writer  might  be  preju- 
dicial ;  or  he  may  be  a  man  of  fashion,  to  whom  writing  of 
any  kind  might  appear  pedantic.  He  mav  be  too  young  to 
assume  the  character  of  an  author,'or  so  old  as  to  make  it  ad- 
visable to  lay  it  aside. 

The  Author  of  Waverley  has  heard  it  objected  to  this 
novel,  that,  in  the  character  of  Galium  Beg  and  in  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  of  the  petty  tres- 
passes of  the  Highlanders  upon  trifling  articles  of  property, 
he  has  borne  liam,  and  unjustly  so,  upon  their  uttioLal  char- 
acter. Nothing  could  be  farther  from  his  wish  or  intention. 
The  character  of  Galium  Beg  is  that  of  a  spirit  naturally 
turned  to  daring  evil,  and  determined,  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  situation,  to  a  particular  species  of  mischief.  Those 
who  have  perused  the  curious  Letters  from  the  Highlands^ 
published  about  1726,  will  find  instances  of  such  atrocious 
characters  which  fell  under  the  writer's  own  obpervation, 
though  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  consider  such  villains  as 
representatives  of  the  Highlanders  of  that  period,  any  more 
than  the  murderers  of  Marr  and  Williamson  can  be  supposed 
to  represent  the  English  of  the  present  day.  As  for  the 
plunder  supposed  to  have  been  picked  up  by  soite  of  the 
insurgents  m  1745,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  although  the 
way  of  that  unfortunate  little  army  was  neither  marked  by 
devastation  nor  bloodshed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  orderly 
and  quiet  in  a  most  wonderful  degree,  yet  no  army  marches 
through  a  country  in  a  hostile  manner  without  committing 
some  depredations ;  and  several,  to  the  extent  and  of  the 
nature  jocularly  imputed  to  ttiem  by  the  Baron,  were  reallv 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Highland  insurgents ;  for  which 
many  traditions,  and  particularly  one  respecting  the  Knight 
of  the  Mirror,  may  be  quoted  as  good  evidence.* 

•  A  homely  metrical  narmtlTe  of  the  events  of  the  period,  which  contains  some 
strikioff  particulars,  and  is  still  a  great  favorite  with  the  lower  classes.  giyt*s  a  TeiT 
correct  statement  of  the  behavior  pt  the  mountaineers  resp^-etfng  this  same  miB> 
tary  Uoense :  and,  as  the  verses  are  Uttte  kmiwn,  and  contain  some  good  sense,  we 
venture  to  insert  them. 
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The  Ax7Thor*s  Address  to  all  in  oenbral 

Now,  gentle  readers,  I  have  let  you  ken 
My  very  thoughts,  from  heart  and  pfen, 
Tis  needless  now  for  to  .cod  ten' 

Or  yet  controule, 
For  there^s  not  a  word  o*t  I  can  men' ; 

So  ye  must  thole. 

For  on  both  sides  some  were  not  good ; 
I  saw  them  murdering  hi  cold  blood. 
Not  the  gentlemen,  but  wild  and  rude, 

The  baser  sort, 
Who  to  the  wounded  had  no  mood 

But  murd'ring  sport ! 

Ev^  both  at  Preston  and  Falkirk, 
Ttiat  fatal  night  ere  it  grew  mirk. 
Piercing  the  wounded  with  their  durk, 

Caused  many  cry  1 
Such  pity's  shown  from  savage  and  Turk 

As  peace  to  die. 

A  woe  be  to  such  hot  zeal. 

To  smite  the  wounded  on  the  flell  1 

It's  just  they  get  such  groats  in  kail, 

Who  do  the  same. 
It  only  teaches  crueltys  real 

To  them  again. 

IVe  seen  the  men  caird  Highland  rogues, 
With  Lowland  men  make  snanga  a  brogs, 
Sup  kail  and  brose,  and  fling  the  cogs 

Out  at  the  door, 
Take  cocks,  hens,  sheep,  and  hogs. 

And  pay  naught  for. 

I  saw  a  Highlander,  'twas  right  drole. 
With  a  string  of  puddings  hung  on  a  pole, 
Wliip'd  o'er  his  shoulder,  skipped  like  a  fole, 

Oaus'd  Maggy  bann. 
Lap  o'er  the  midden  and  middenhole, 

And  aff  he  ran. 

When  checked  for  this,  they'd  often  tell  ye, 
**  Indeed  her  nainaeUa  a  tume  belly  ; 
You'll  no  gie't  wanting  bought,  nor  sell  me  ; 

Herseti  'wUlaa.e't ; 
Go  tell  Khig  Shorge,  and  Shordy's  Willie, 
111  hae  a  meat." 

I  saw  the  soldiers  at  Linton  bnj^. 
Because  the  man  was  not  a  Whig, 
Of  meat  and  drink  leave  not  a  skig. 

Within  his  door ; 
They  burnt  his  veiy  hat  and  wig. 

And  t^ump'd  him  sore. 

And  through  the  Highlands  they  were  so  rude, 
As  leave  them  neither  clothes  nor  food, 
Theul)umt  their  houses  to  conclude  ; 

'Twas  tit  for  tat. 
How  can  her  nainsell  e  er  be  good, 

To  think  on  that  ? 

And  after  all,  Oy  shame  and  grief  !  ^ 
To  use  some  worse  than  murdVing  thiet. 
Their  very  gentleman  and  chief, 

Unhumanly  I 
Like  Popish  tortures,  I  belief, 

Such  cruelty. 
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Ev'n  what  was  act  on  open  stage 
At  Carlisle,  in  the  hottest  rage. 
When  mercy  was  elapt  in  a  cage, 

And  pity  dead. 
Such  cruelty  approvM  by  every  age, 

I  shook  my  head. 

80  many  to  curse,  so  few  to  pray, 
And  some  aloud  huzza  did  err  ; 
They  cursed  the  rebel  Scots  that  day. 

As  they'd  been  nowt 
Brought  up  for  slau«:hter,  as  that  way 

Too  many  rowt 

Therefore,  alas !  dear  countrymen, 

O  never  do  the  like  again. 

To  thirst  for  vengeance,  never  ben* 

Your  gun  nor  pa'. 
But  with  the  English  e'en  borrow  end  len', 

Let  anger  fa\ 

Their  boasts  and  bullytngs,  not  worth  a  tomeb 
As  our  King's  the  best  about  the  house. 
*Tis  ay  good  to  be  sober  and  douce, 

To  live  in  peace  ; 
For  many,  I  see.  for  being  o'er  crouse, 

Qets  broken  tao^ 


WAVERLEY 

OB 

'TIS   SIXTY   YEAKS    SINCE 
OHAPTEE  I 

IKTBODUCTOBT 


The  title  of  this  work  has  notjbeen  chosen  without  the  graye 
and  solid  deliberation  which  matters  of  importance  demand 
from  the  prudent.  Even  its  first,  or  general  denomination, 
was  the  result  of  no  common  research  or  selection,  although, 
according  to  the  example  of  my  predecessors,  I  had  only  to 
seize  upon  the  most  sounding  and  euphonic  surname  that 
English  history  or  topography  affords,  and  elect  it  at  once  as 
the  title  of  my  work  and  the  name  of  my  hero.  But,  alas  I 
what  could  my  readers  have  expected  from  the  chivalrous 
epithets  of  Howard,  Mordaunt,  Mortimer,  or  Stanley,  or  from 
the  softer  and  more  sentimental  sounds  of  Belmour,  Belville, 
Bel  Said,  and  Belgrave,  but  pages  of  inanity,  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  so  christened  for  half  a  century  past  ?  I 
must  modestly  admit  I  am  too  diflSdent  of  my  own  merit  to 

{lace  it  in  unnecessary  opposition  to  preconceived  associations ; 
have,  therefore,  like  a  maiden  knight  with  his  white  shield, 
assumed  for  my  hero,  Wavbrley,  an  uncontaminated  name, 
bearing  with  its  sound  little  of  .good  or  evil,  excepting  what 
the  reader  shall  hereafter  be  pleased  to  affix  to  it.  But  my 
second  or  supplemental  title  was  a  matter  of  much  more  diffi- 
cult election,  since  that,  short  as  it  is,  may  be  held  as  pledg- 
ing the  author  to  some  special  mode  of  laying  his  scene,  draw- 
ing his  characters,  and  managing  his  adventures.  Had  I,  for 
example,  announced  in  my  frontispiece,  "  Waverley,  a  Tale  of 
other  Days,'*  must  not  every  novel-reader  have  anticipated  a 
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castle  scarce  less  than  that  of  Udolpho,  of  which  the  eastenr 
win^  had  long  been  uninhabited,  and  the  keys  either  lost,  or 
consigned  to  the  care  of  some  aged  butler  or  housekeeper, 
whose  trembling  steps,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  volume, 
were  doomed  to  guide  the  hero,  or  heroine,  to  the  ruinous 
precincts  ?  Would  not  the  owl  have  shrieked  and  the  cricket 
cried  in  my  very  title-page  ?  and  could  it  have  been  poEsible 
for  me,  with  a  moderate  attention  to  decorum,  to  introduce 
any  scene  more  lively  than  might  be  produced  by  the  jocu- 
larity of  a  clownish  but  faithful  valet,  or  the  garrulous  narra- 
tive of  the  heroine's  fiUe-de-chambre,  when  reheareing  the 
stories  of  blood  and  horror  which  she  had  heard  in  the  ser- 
vants* hall  ?  Again,  had  my  title  borne,  ''Waverley,  a 
Romance  from  the  German, '^  what  head  so  obtuse  as  not  to 
image  forth  a  profligate  abbot,  an  oppressive  duke,  a  secret 
and  mysterious  association  of  Rosicrucians  and  lUun^inati, 
with  all  their  properties  of  black  cowls,  caverns,  daggers, 
electrical  machines,  trap-doors,  and  dark -lanterns  ?  Or  if  I 
had  rather  chosen  to  call  my  work  a  **  Sentimental  Tale,^'^ 
would  it  not  have  beep  a  sufficient  presage  of  a  heroine  with 
a  profusion  of  auburn  hair,  and  a  harp,  the  Eoft  solace  of  1  er 
solitary  hours,  which  she  fortunately  finds  always  the  nriccns. 
of  transporting  from  castle  to  cottage,  although  she  herself 
be  sometimes  obliged  to  jump  out  of  a  two-pair-of-stairs  win- 
dow, and  is  more  than  once  bewildered  on  her  journey,  alone 
and  on  foot,  without  any  guide  but  a  blowzy  peasant  girl, 
whose  iarffon  she  hardly  can  understand  ?  Or  again,  if  my 
Waverleyhad  been  entitled  ''A  Tale  of  the  Times, '^  wculdst 
thou  not,  gentle  reader,  have  demanded  frcm  me  a  dashing 
sketch  of  the  fashionable  world,  a  few  anecdotes  of  private 
scandal  thinly  veiled,  and  if  lusciously  painted,  so  much  ihe 
better  ?  a  heroine  from  Grosvenor  Square,  and  a  hero  f rem 
the  Barouche  Club  or  the  Four-in-Hand,  with  a  set  of  subor- 
dinate characters  from  the  elegantes  of  Queen  Anne  Street 
East,  or  the  dashing  heroes  of  the  Bow-Street  Office  ?  I 
could  proceed  in  proving  the  importance  of  a  title-page,  and 
displaying  at  the  same  time  my  own  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
particular  ingredients  necessary  to  the  composition  of 
romances  and  novels  of  various  descriptions  ; — but  it  is 
enough,  and  I  scorn  to  tyrannize  longer  over  the  impatience 
of  my  reader,  who  is  doubtless  alreadv  anxious  to  know  the 
choice  made  by  an  author  so  profoundly  versed  in  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  his  art. 

By  fixing,  then,  the  date  of  my  story  Sixty  Years  before 
this  present  1st  November,  1805,  I  would  have  my  readers 
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nnderstaad,  that  they  will  meet  in  the  following  pages  neither 
a  romance  of  chiyalry  nor  a  tale  of  modern  manners  ;  that  my 
hero  will  neither  have  iron  on  his  shoulders^  as  of  yore>  nor 
on  the  heels  of  his  boots«  as  is  the  present  fashion  of  Bond 
Street ;  and  that  my  damsels  will  neither  be  clothed  **  in 
purple  and  in  pall/*  like  the  Lady  Alice  of  an  old  ballad,  nor 
reduced  to  the  primitive  nakedness  of  a  modern  fashionable 
at  a  rout.  From  tliis  my  choice  of  an  era  the  understanding 
critic  may  farther  presage  that  the  object  of  my  tale  is  more 
a  description  of  men  than  ijaanixers.  A  tale  of  manners,  to  be 
interesting,  must  either  refer  to  antiquity  so  ^reat  as  to  have 
become  venerable,  or  it  must  bear  a  vivid  reflection  of  those 
scenes  which  are  passing  daily  before  our  eyes,  and  are  inter- 
esting from  their  novSty.  Thus  the  coat-of-mail  of  our 
ancestors,  and  the  triple-furred  pelisse  of  our  modem  beaux, 
may,  though  for  very  different  reasons,  bfe  equally  fit  for  the 
array  of  a  fictitious  character  ;  but  who,  meaning  the  cos- 
tume of  his  hero  to  be  impressive,  would  willingly  attire  .him 
in  the  court  dress  of  George  the  Second's  reign,  with  its  no 
collar,  large  sleeves,  and  low  pocket-holes  ?  The  s^me  may  be 
urged,  with  equal  truth,  of  the  Gothic  hall,  whi^h,  with  its 
darkened  and  tinted,  windows,  its  elevated  and  gloomy  roof, 
and  massive  oaken  table  garnished  with  boar's-h^  and  rose- 
mary^ pheasants  and  peacocks,  cranes  and  cygnets,  has  an  ex- 
cellent effect  in  fictitious  description.  Much  may  also  be 
Sined  by  a  lively  display  of  a  modem  f  6te,  such  as  we  have 
ily  recorded  in  that  part  of  a  nowsjjaper  entitled  the  Mirror 
of  Fashion,  if  we  contrast  these,  or  either  of  them,  with  the 
splendid  formality  of  an  entertainment  given  Sixty  Years 
since ;  and  thus  it  will  be  readily  seen  how  much  the  painter 
of  antique  or  of  fashionable  manners  gains  over  him  who 
delineates  those  of  the  last  generation. 

Considering  the  disadvantages  inseparable  from  this  part 
of  my  subject,  I  must  be  understood  to  nave  resolved  to  avoid 
them  as  much  as  possible,  by  throwing  the  force  of  my  narra- 
tive upon  the  characters  and  passions  of  the  actors  ; — those 
passions  common  to  men  in  all  stages  of  society,  and  which 
have  alike  agitated  the  human  heart,  whether  it  throbbed 
under  the  steel  corselet  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  brocaded 
coat  of  the  eiffhteenth,  or  the  blue  frock  and  white  dimity 
wai3t<?oat  of  the  present  day.*  Upon  these  passions  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  the  state  of  manners  and  laws  casts  a  neces- 

♦  Alas  !  that  attire,  respectable  and  srentlemanllke  In  1805,  or  thereabouts,  Is  now 
as  antiquatf^  as  the  Author  of  Waverley  has  himself  l>*»come  since  that  period  I 
The  reader  of  fashion  will  please  to  fill  up  the  costume  with  an  embroidered  waist* 
ooatof  purple  yelTet  or  silk,  and  a  coat  of  whatever  color  he  pleases. 
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may  coloring ;  but  the  bearings,  to  use  the  language  of  her- 
aldry, remain  the  same,  though  the  tincture  may  be  not  only 
different,  but  opposed  in  strong  contradistinction.  The  wrath 
of  our  ancestors,  for  example,  was  colored  gules  ;  it  broke  forth 
in  acts  of  open  and  sanguinary  violence  against  the  objects  of 
its  fury.  Our  malignant  feelmgs,  which  must  seek  gratifica- 
tion through  more  indirect  channels,  and  undein:ine  tl  e 
obstacles  wnich  they  cannot  openly  bear  down,  ir.By  be  ratl-er 
said  to  be  tinctured  sable.  But  the  deep-ruling  in  pulse  is 
the  same  in  both  cases  ;  and  the  proud  peer,  who  can  now  only 
ruin  his  neighbor  according  to  law,  by  protracted  suits,  is  the 
genuine  descendant  of  the  baron  who  wrapped  the  crstle  cf 
his  competitor  in  flames,  and  knocked  Lim  on  the  heed  as  he 
endeavored  to  escape  from  the  conflagration.  It  is  from  tie 
great  book  of  NMnre,  the  same  through  a  thousand  editions, 
whether  of  black-letter,  or  wire-wove  and  hot-pressed,  tlat  I 
have  venturously  essayed  to  read  a  chapter  to  the  public. 
Some  favorable  opportunities  of  contrast  have  been  enorded 
me  by  the  state  oi  society  in  the  northern  part  of  the  isknd 
at  the  neriod  of  my  history,  and  may  serve  at  once  to  vary 
and  to  illustrate  the  moral'  lessons,  which  I  would  willingly 
consider  as  the  most  important  part  of  my  plan  ;  although  I 
am  sensible  how  short  these  will  fall  of  their  aim  if  I  shall  be 
found  unable  to  mix  them  with  amusement — a  task  not  quite 
80  easy  in  this  critical  generation  as  it  was  *^  Sixty  x  ears 
since. 


CHAPTER  n 

WAVERLEY-HONOB— A  RETROSPECT 

It  is,  then,  sixty  years  since  *  Edward  Waverley,  the  hero  of 
the  following  pages,  took  leave  of  his  family,  to  loin  the 
re^ment  of  dragoons  in  which  he  had  lately  obtained  a  com- 
mission. It  Was  a  melancholy  day  at  Waverley-Honor  when 
the  young  officer  parted  with  Sir  Lverard,  the  affectionate  old 
uncle  to  whose  title  and  estate  he  was  presumptiyo  heir. 

A  difference  in  political  opinions  hod  early  separated  the 
Baronet  frooi  his  yoan^er  brother  Richard  Waverley,  the 
father  of  our  hero.  Sir  Everard  had  inherited  from  his  sires 
the  whole  train  of  Tory  or  High-Church  predilections  and 
prejudices  which  had  distinffuished  the  house  of  Waverifey 
since  the  Great  Civil  War.  Richard,  on  the  contrary,  who 
was  tan  years  younger,  beheld  himself  born  to  the  fortune  of 
a  3eco:id  brother,  and  anticipated  neither  dignity  nor  enter- 
tainmaut  in  sustaining  the  character  of  Will  Wimble.  He 
6aw  early  t.iat,  to  succeed  in  the  race  of  life,  it  was  necessary 
he  should  carry  a3  little  weight  as  possible.  Painters  talk  of 
the  di3&culty  of  expressing  the  existence  of  compound  pas- 
sions in  the  same  features  at  the  same  moment ;  it  would  be 
no  less  difficult  for  the  moralist  to  analyze  the  mixed  motives 
which  unite  to  form  the  impulse  of  our  actions.  Richard 
Waverley  read  and  satisfied  himself  from  history  and  sound 
argument  that,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song, 

P  issivo  obedience  was  a  jeat» 
Ani  pjih^vv  I  wixs  nou-rebisuinco ; 

yet  reason  would  have  probably  been  unable  to  combat  and 
remove  hereditary  prejudice  could  Richard  have  anticipated 
that  his  elder  brother.  Sir  Everard,  taking  to  heart  an  early 
disappointment,  would  have  remained  a  bachelor  at  seventy- 
two.  The  prospect  of  succession,  however  remote,  miffht  m 
that  case  nave  led   him   to  endure  dragging  througn  the 


S*eater  part  of  his  life  as  ^^  Master  Richam  at  the  Hall,  the 
aronet  s  brother,"  in  the  hope  that  ere  its  conclusion  he 

•  Since  the  year  174S,  wheo  this  little  romance  was  oonmienoed.  The  precise 
date  WMS  witlihtsia  froiu  the  original  edition,  lesc  ic  shuuld  «atioi|»a^  the  nature  ot 
the  tale  by  announcing  so  remarkable  an  era 
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should  be  distinguished  as  Sir  Eichard  Waverley  of  Waverley- 
Honor,  successor  to  a  princely  estate,  and  to  extended  polit- 
ical connections  as  head  of  the  county  interest  in  the  shire 
where  it  lay.  But  this  was  a  consummation  of  things  not  to 
be  expected  at  Kichard's  outset,  when  Sir  Evera^d  was  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  certain  to  be  an  acceptable  suitor  in 
almost  any  family,  whether  wealth  or  beauty  should  be  the 
object  of  his, pursuit,  and  when,  indeed,  his  speedy  marriage 
was  a  report  which  regularly  amused  the  neighborhood  once 
a  year.  His  younger  brother  st^w  no  practicable  road  to  inde- 
pendence save  that  of  relying  on  his  own  exe^ions,  and 
adopting  a  political  creed  more  consonant  both  to  reason  and 
his  own  interest  than  the  hereditary  faith  of  Sir  Everard  in 
High-Church  and  in  the  house  of  Stuart,  He  therefore  read 
his  recantation  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  entered 
life  as  an  avowed  Whig  and  friend  of  the  Hanover  succession. 
The  ministry  of  George  the  First^s  time  were  prudently 
anxious  to  diTJimish  the  phalanx  of  opposition.  The  Tory 
nobility,  depending  for  their  reflected  lustre  upon  the  sun- 
shine of  ft  court,  had  for  some  time  been  gradually  reconciling 
themselves  to  the  new  dynasty.  But  the  wealthy  country 
geatlemeu  of  England,  a  rank  which  retained,  with  niuch  of 
iiucient  muiiiio's  and  primitive  integrity,  a  great  proportion, 
of  ob^tinute  aiui  unyielding  prejudice,  stood  aloof  m  haughty 
and  BLillen  opposition,  and  cast  nianya  look  of  mingled  regret 
and  hope  to  Bo  is  le  i)uc,  Avignon,  and  Italy.*  The  acces- 
sion of  the  near  relation  of  one  of  those  steady  and  inflexible 
opponentci  was  Qonsidered  as  a  means  of  bringing  over  more, 
converts,  and  therefore  Eichard  Waverley  met  with  a  share  of 
minieterial  favor  more  th^n  proportioned  to  his  talents  or  his 
pol  i  t  i  c  al  i  I  i  ipor  tance.  It  was,  however,  discovered  that  he  had 
respectable  talents  for  public  business,  and  the  first  admit- 
tance to  the  minister's  levee  being  negotiated,  his  success  be- 
came rapid.  Sir  Everard  learned  from  the  public  News-Let- 
ter,  first,  that  Eichard  Waverley,  Esquire,  was  returned  for 
the  ministerial  borough  of  Barterfaith  ;  next,  that  Eichard 
Waverley,  Esquire,  had  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  the  de- 
bate upon  the  Excise  bill  in  the  support  of  government ;  and, 
lastly,  that  Eichard  Waverley,  Esquire,  had  been  honored  with 
a  seat  at  one  of  those  boards  where  the  pleasure  of  serving  the 
country  is  combined  with  other  important  gratifications,  which, 
to  rendei  them  the  more  acceptable,  occur  regularly  once  a 
quarter.  .        - 

♦  Where  the  Chevalier  Saint  Georfre.  or,  ns  he  was  termed,  the  Old  Pretender, 
h^d  his  exiled  court,  as  his  situatioa  compelled  hjzn  to  shift  his  place  of  residence. 
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Althongh  these  events  followed  each  other  so  closely  that 
the  sagacity  of  the  editor  of  a  modern  newspaper  would  have 
presaged  the  two  last  even  while  he  announced  the  first,  yet 
they  came  upon  Sir  Everard  gradually,  and  drop  by  drop, 
as  it  were,  distilled  through  the  cool  and  procrastmatinff 
alembic  of  Dyer's  Weekly  Letter.*  For  it  may  be  observea 
In  passing,  that  instead  of  those  mail-coaches,  by  means  of 
which  every  mechanic  at  his  six-penny  club  may  nightly 
learn  from  twenty  contradictory  channels  the  yesterday  s 
news  of  the  capital,  a  weekly  post  brought,  in  those  days,  to 
Waverley-Honor,  a  Weekly  Intelligencer,  which,  after  it  had 
gratified  Sir  Everard's  curiosity,  his  sister's,  and  that  of  his 
aged  butler,  was  regularly  transferred  from  the  Hall  to  the 
l&ctory,  from  the  Rectory  to  Squire  Stubbs's  at  the 
Grange,  from  the  Squire  to  the  Baronet's  stewaid  at  his  neat 
white  house  on  the  heath,  from  the  steward  to  the  bailiff,  and 
from  him  through  a  huge  circle  of  honest  dames  and  gaffers, 
by  whose  hard  and  horny  hands  it  was  generally  worn  to 
pieces  in  about  a  month  after  its  arrival. 

This  slow  succession  of  intelligence  was  of  some  advantage 
to  Richard  Waverley  in  the  case  before  us  ;  for,  had  the  sum 
total  of  his  enormities  reached  the  ears  of  Sir  Everard  at  cnce, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  new  commissioner  would  have 
had  little  reason  to  pique  himself  on  the  success  of  his  politics. 
The  Baronet,  although  the  mildest  of  human  beings,  was  not 
without  sensitive  points  in  his  character  ;  his  brother's  con- 
duct had  wounded  these  deeply  ;  the  Waverley  estate  was  fet- 
tered by  no  entail  (for  it  had  never  entered  into  the  head  of 
any  of  its  former  possessors  that  one  of  their  progeny  could 
be  guilty  of  the  atrocities  laid  by  Dyer's  Letter  to  the  door  of 
Richard),  and  if  it  had,  the  marriage  of  the  proprietor  might 
have  been  fatal  to  a  collateral  heir.  These  various  ideas 
floated  through  the  brain  of  Sir  Everard  without,  however, 
producing  any  determined  conclusion. 

He  examined  the  tree  of  his  genealogy,  wliich,  emblazoned 
with  many  an  emblematic  mark  of  honor  and  heroic  achieve- 
ment, hung  upon  the  well-varnished  wainscot  of  his  halL 
The  nearest  descendants  of  Sir  Hildebrand  Waverley,  failing 
those  of  his  eldest  son  Wilfred,  of  whom  Sir  Everard  and  his 
brother  were  the  only  representatives,  were,  as  this  honored 
register  informed  him  (and,  indeed,  as  he  himself  well 
knew),  the  Waverleys  of  Highley  Park,  com.  Hants  ;  with 
whom  the  main  branch,  or  rather  stock,  of  the  house  had  re« 
nounced  all  connection  since  the  great  lawsuit  in  1670. 

♦  See  Dyer's  Weekly  Letter.    Note  1, 
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This  degenerate  scion  had  committed  a  farther  offence 
against  the  head  and  source  of  their  gentility,  by  the  inter- 
marriage of  their  representative  with  Judith,  heiress  of  Oliver 
Bradshawe,  of  Highley  Park,  whose  arms,  the  same  with  those 
of  Bradshawe  the  regicide,  they  had  quartered  with  the 
ancient  coat  of  Waverley.  These  offences,  however,  had  van- 
ished from  Sir  Everard's  recollection  in  the  heat  of  his  re- 
sentment ;  and  had  Lawyer  Clippurse,  for  whom  his  groom 
was  dispatched  express,  arrived  but  an  hour  earlier,  he  might 
have  had  the  benefit  of  drawing  a  new  settlement  of  the  lord- 
ship and  manor  of  Waverley-Honor,  with  all  its  dependencies. 
But  an  hour  of  cool  reflection  is  a  great  matter  when  em- 
ployed in  weighing  the  comparative  evil  of  two  measures  to 
neither  of  which  we  are  internally  partial.  Lawyer  Clippurse 
found  his  patron  involved  in  a  deep  study,  which  he  was  too 
respectful  to  disturb,  otherwise  than  by  producing  his  paper 
and  leathern  ink-case,  as  prepared  to  mmute  his  honoris  com- 
mands. Even  this  slight  manoeuvre  was  embarrassing  to  Sir 
Everard,  who  felt  it  as  a  reproach  to  his  indecision.  He 
looked  at  the  attorney  with  some  desire  to  issue  his  fiat,  when 
the  sun,  emerging  from  behind  a  cloud,  poured  at  once  its 
checkered  light  through  the  stained  window  of  the  gloomy 
cabinet  in  which  they  were  seated.  The  Baronet's  eye,  as  he 
raised  it  to  the  splendor,  fell  right  upon  the  central  scutcheon, 
impressed  with  the  same  device  which  his  ancestor  was  said 
to  have  borne  in  the  field  of  Hastings, — three  ermines  passant, 
argent,  in  a  field  azure,  with  its  appropriate  motto.  Sans 
tache.  "  May  our  name  rather  perish,^'  exclaimed  Sir  Ever- 
ard, "  than  that  ancient  and  loyal  symbol  should  be  blended 
with  the  dishonored  insignia  of  a  traitorous  Roundhead  !  ** 

All  this  was  the  effect  of  the  glimpse  of  a  sunbeam,  fust 
sufficient  to  light  Lawyer  Clippurse  to  mend  his  pen.  The 
pen  was  mended  in  vain.  The  attorney  was  dismissed,  with 
directions  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  on  the  first  summons. 

The  apparition  of  Lawyer  Clippurse  at  the  Hall  occasioned 
much  speculation  in  that  portion  of  the  world  to  which 
Waverley-Honor  formed  the  centre.  But  the  more  judicious 
politicians  of  this  microcosm  augured  yet  worse  consequences 
to  Richard  Waverley  from  a  movement  which  shortly  followed 
his  apostasy.  This  was  no  less  than  an  excursion  of  the  Bar- 
onet in  his  coach-and-six,  with  four  attendants  in  rich  liv- 
eries, to  make  a  visit  of  some  duration  to  a  noble  peer  on  the 
confines  of  the  shire,  of  untainted  descent,  steady  Tory  prin- 
ciples, and  the  happy  father  of  six  unmarried  and  accon^ 
phshed  daughters. 
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Sir  Everard's  reception  in  this  family  was^  as  it  may  be 
easily  conceived,  suflicieutly  favorable ;  but  of  the  six  young 
ladies,  his  taste  unfortunately  determined  him  in  favor  of 
Lady  Emily,  the  youngest,  who  received  his  attentions  with 
an  embarrassment  which  showed  at  once  that  she  durst  not 
decline  them,  and  that  they  afforded  her  anything  but 
pleasure. 

.  Sir  Everard  could  not  but  perceive  something  uncommon 
in  the  restrained  emotions  wmch  the  young  lady  testified  at 
the  advances  he  hazarded;  but,  assured  bv  the  prudent 
Countess  that  they  were  the  natural  effects  of  a  retired  edu- 
cation, the  sacrifice  might  have  been  completed,  as  doubtless 
has  happened  in  many  similar  instances,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  courage  of  an  elder  sister,  who  revealed  to  the  wealthy 
suitor  that  Lady  Emily's  affections  were  fixed  upon  a  youn^ 
soldier  of  fortune,  a  near  relation  of  her  own.  Sir  Everard 
manifested  great  emotion  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  which 
was  confirmed  to  him,  in  a  private  interview,  by  the  young 
lady  herself,  although  under  the  most  dreadful  apprehensions 
of  ner  father's  indignation. 

Honor  and  generosity  were  hereditary  attributes  of  the 
house  of  Waverley.  With  a  grace  and  delicacy  worthy  the 
hero  of  a  romance.  Sir  Everard  withdrew  his  claim  to  the 
hand  of  Lady  Emily.  He  had  even,  before  leaving  Blande- 
ville  Castle,  the  address  to  extort  from  her  father  a  consent  to 
her  union  with  the  object  of  her  choice.  What  arguments 
he  used  on  tais  point  cannot  exactly  be  known,  for  Sir  Ever- 
ard was  never  supposed  strong  in  the  powers  of  persuasion ; 
but  the  young  officer,  immediately  after  this  transaction,  rose 
in  the  army  with  a  rapidity  far  surpassing  the  usual  pace  of 
unpatronized  professional  merit,  although,  to  outward  ap- 
pearance, that  was  all  he  had  to  depend  upon. 

The  shock  which  Sir  Everard  encountered  upon  this  occa- 
sion, although  diminished  by  the  consciousness  of  having 
acted  virtuously  and  generously,  had  its  effect  upon  his  future 
life.  His  resolution  of  marriage  had  been  adopted  in  a  fit  of 
indignation  ;  the  labor  of  coui-tship  did  not  quite  suit  the 
di^ified  indolence  of  his  habits ;  he  had  but  just  escaped  the 
risk  of  marrying  a  woman  who  could  never  love  him,  and  his 
pride  could  not  be  greatly  flattered  by  the  termination  of  his 
amour,  even  if  his  heart  had  not  suffered.  The  result  of  tie 
whole  matter  was  his  return  to  Waverley-Honor  without  any 
transfer  of  his  affections,  notwithstanding  the  sighs  and 
languishments  of  the  fair  tell-tale,  who  had  revealed,  in  mere 
gbterly  affection,  the  secret  of  Lady  Emil/s  attachment,  and 
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in  despite  of  the  nods,  winks,  and  innuendoes  of  the  officious 
lady  mother,  and  the  grave  eulogiums  which  the  Earl  pro- 
nounced successively  on  the  prudence,  and  good  sense,  and 
admirable  dispositions,  of  his  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  daughters.  The  memory  of  his  unsuccessful  amour  was 
with  Sir  ^verard,  as  with  many  more^of  his  temper,  at  once 
shy,  proud,  sensitive,  and  indolent,  a  beacon  against  ex- 
posing himself  to  similar  mortification,  pain,  and  fruitless 
exertion  for  the  time  to  come.  He  continued  to  live  at 
Wo-varley-Honor  in  the  style  of  an  old  English  gentleman,  of 
an  ancient  descent  and  opulent  fortune.  His  sister.  Miss 
Richel  Waverley,  presided  at  his  table ;  and  they  became, 
by  degrees,  an  old  bachelor  and  an  ancient  maiden  lady,  the 
gentlest  and  kindest  of  the  votaries  of  celibacy. 

The  vehemence  of  Sir  Everard's  resentment  against  his 
brother  was  but  short-lived  ;  yet  his  dislike  to  the  Whig  and 
the  placeman,  though  unable  to  stimulate  him  to  resume  any 
active  measures  prejudicial  to  Richard's  interest,  in  the  suc- 
cession to  the  family  estate,  continued  to  maintain  the  cold- 
ness between  them.  Richard  knew  enough  of  the  world,  and 
of  his  brother^s  temper,  to  believe  that  by  any  ill-considered 
or  precipitate  advances  on  his  part,  he  might  turn  passive 
dislike  into  a  more  active  principle.  It  was  accident,  there- 
fore, which  at  lengbh  occasioned  a  renewal  of  their  inter- 
cDiirse.  Richard  had  married  a  young  woman  of  rank,  by 
whose  family  interest  and  private  fortune  he  hoped  to  ad- 
vance his  career.  In  her  right  he  became  possessor  of  a 
minor  of  some  value,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from 
Waverley-Honor. 

Little  Edward,  the  hero  of  our  tale,  then  in  his  fifth  year, 
was  their  only  child.  It  chanced  that  the  infant  with  his 
maid  had  strayed  one  morning  to  a  mile^s  distance-  from  the 
avenue  of  Brere-wood  Lodge,  his  father^s  seat.  Their  atten- 
tion W2|s  attracted  by  a  carriage  drawn  by  six  stately  long- 
t  liled  black  horses,  and  with  as  much  carving  and  gilding  as 
would  have  done  honor  to  my  lord  mayor^s.  It  was  waiting 
for  the  owner,  who  was  at  a  little  distance  inspecting  the 
progress  of  a  half -built  farm-house.  I  know  not  whether  the 
bojrs  nurse  had  been  a  Welsh  or  a  Scotch-woman,  or  in  what 
manner  he  associated  a  shield  emblazoned  with  three  ermines 
with  the  idea  of  personal  property,  but  he  no  sooner  beheld 
this  family  emblem  than  he  stoutly  determined  on  vindicat- 
ing his  right  to  the  splendid  vehicle  on  which  it  was  dis- 
played. The  Baronet  arrived  while  the  boy^s  maid  was  in 
vain  endeavoring  to  make  him  desist  from  his  determination 
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to  appropriate  the  gilded  coach  and  six.  The  rencontre  was 
at  a  happy  moment  for  Edward,  as  his  uncle  had  been  just 
eyeing  wistfully,  with  something  of  a  feeling  like  envy,  the 
chubby  boys  of  the  stout  yeoman  whoae  mansion  was  building 
by  his  direction.  In  the  round-faced  rosy  cherub  before  him, 
bearing  his  eye  and  his  name,  and  vindicating  a  hereditary 
title  to  his  family,  affection,  and  patronage,  by  means  of  a 
tie  which  Sir  Everard  held  as  sacred  as  either  Garter  or  Blue- 
mantle,  Providence  seemed  to  have  granted  to  him  the  very 
object  best  calculated  to  ftll  up  the  void  in  his  hopes  and 
affections.  Sir  Everard  returned  to  Waverley-ilall  upon  a 
led  horse,  which  was  kept  in  readiness  for  him,  while  the 
child  and  his  attendant  were  sent  home  in  the  carriage  to 
Brere-wood  Lodge,  with  such  a  message  as  opened  to  Richard 
Waverley  a  door  of  reconciliation  with  his  elder  brother. 

Their  intercourse,  however,  though  thus  renewed,  con« 
tinned  to  be  rather  formal  and  civil  than  partaking  of  broth- 
erly cordiality ;  yet  it  was  sulQ&cient  to  the  wishes  of  both 
f)arties.  Sir  Everard  obtained,  in  the  frequent  society  of  his 
ittle  nephew,  something  on  which  his  hereditary  pride 
might  found  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  a  continuation  of 
his  lineage,  and  where  his  kind  and  gentle  affections  could  at 
the  same  time  fully  exercise  themselves.  For  Kichard  Wa* 
verley,  he  beheld  in  the  growing  attachment  between  the 
uncle  and  nephew  tlie  means  of  securing  his  son's,  if  not 
his  own,  succession  to  the  hereditary  estate,  which  ne  felt 
would  be  rather  endangered-  than  promoted  by  any  attempt 
on  his  own  part  towards  a  closer  intimacy  with  a  man  of  bir 
Everard's  habits  and  opinions. 

Thus,  by  a  sort  of  tacit  compromise,  little  Edward  was 
permitted  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  year  at  the  Hall, 
and  appeared  to  stand  in  the  same  intimate  relation  to  both 
families,  although  their  mutual  intercourse  was  otherwise 
limited  t3  formal  messages  and  more  formal  visits.  The 
education  of  the  youth  was  regulated  alternately  bv  the  taste 
and  opinions  of  his  uncle  and  of  his  father.  But  more  oi 
this  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III 

EDUCATION 

The  education  of  our  hero,  Edward  Waverley,  was  of  a  nature 
fiomewhat  desultory.  In  infancy  his  healtn  suffered,  or  waa 
supposed  to  suffer  (which  is  quite  the  same  thing),  by  the  air 
of  London.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  official  duties,  attendance 
on  Parliament,  or  the  prosecution  of  any  of  his  plans  of  in- 
terest or  ambition,  called  his  father  to  town,  which  was  his 
usual  residence  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  Edward  waa 
transferred  to  Waverley-Honor,  and  experienced  a  total  change 
of  instructors  and  of  lessons,  as  well  as  of  residence.  This 
might  have  been  remedied  had  his  father  placed  him  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  permanent  tutor.  But  he  consid- 
ered that  one  of  his  choosing  would  probably  have  been  unao- 
-ceptible  at  Waverley-Hoaor,  and  that  such  a  selection  as  Sir 
Everard  might  have  made,  were  the  matter  left  to  him,  would 
have  burdened  him  with  a  disagreeable  inmate,  if  not  a  polit- 
ical spy,  in  his  family.  He  therefore  prevailed  upon  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  a  young  man  of  taste  and  accomplishments,  to 
hestow  an  hour  or  two  on  Edward's  education  while  at  Brere- 
wood  Lodge,  and  left  his  uncle  answerable  for  his  improve- 
ment in  literature  while  an  inmate  at  the  Hall. 

This  was  in  some  degree  respectably  provided  for.  Sir 
Everard's  chaplain,  an  Oxonian,  who  had  lost  his  fellowship  for 
•declining  to  take  the  oaths  at  the  accession  of  George  I.,  waa 
not  only  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  but  reasonably  skilled 
in  science,  and  master  of  most  modern  languages.  He  was, 
however,  old  and  indulgent,  ^ud  the  recurring  interregnum, 
during  which  Edward  was  entirely  freed  from  his  discipline, 
occasioned  such  a  relaxation  of  authority,  that  the  youth  ww 
permitted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  learn  as  he  pleased,  what  he 
pleased,  and  when  he  pleased.  This  slackness  of  rule  might 
have  been  ruinous  to  a  ooj  of  slow  understanding,  who,  feeling 
labor  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  would  have  altogether 
neglected  it,  save  for  the  command  of  a  task-master  ;  and  it 
might  have  proved  equally  dangerous  to  a  youth  whose  animal 
spirits  were  more  powerful  than  his  imagination  or  his  feel- 
ings, and  whom  the  irresistible  influence  of  Alma  would  have 
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engaged  in  Md-sports  from  morning  till  night  Bntthecliarao- 
ter  of  Edward  \^Yerley  was  remote  from  either  of  these.  His 
t>owers  of  apprehension  were  so  uncommonly  quick  as  almost 
to  resemble  intuition,  and  the  chief  care  of  liis  preceptor  was 
to  prevent  him,  as  a  sportsman  would  phrase  it,  from  oyer* 
running  his  game — ^that  is  from  acquiring  his  knowledge  in  a 
slight,  flimsy,  and  inadequate  manner.  And  here  tne  in- 
structor had  to  combat  another  propensity  too  often  united 
with  brilliancy  of  fancy  and  Tiracity  of  talent — that  indo- 
lence, namely,  of  disposition,  which  can  only  be  stirred  by 
some  strong  motive  of  gratification,  and  which  renounces 
study  as  soon  as  curiositjr  is  gratified,  the  pleasure  of  con- 
quermg  the  first  difficulties  exhausted,  and  the  novelty  of 
pursuit  at  an  end.  Edward  would  throw  himself  with  spirit 
upon  any  classical  author  of  which  his  preceptor  proposed  the 
perusal,  make  himself  master  of  the  style  so  far  as  to  under- 
stand the  story,  and,  if  that  pleased  or  interested  him,  he 
finished  the  volume.  But  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  fixing 
his  attention  on  critical  distinctions  of  philology,  upon  the 
difference  of  idiom,  the  beauty  of  felicitous  expression,  or  the 
artificial  combinations  of  syntax.  *'  I  can  read  and  under- 
stand a  Latin  author, '^  said  young  Edward,  with  the  self-con- 
fidence and  rash  reasoning  of  fifteen,  "  and  Scaliger  or  Bent- 
ley  could  not  do  much  more.'*  Alas  I  while  he  was  thus  per- 
mitted to  read  only  for  the  gratification  of  his  amusement,  he 
foresaw  not  that  he  was  losing  forever  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring habits  of  firm  and  assiduous  application,  of  gaining 
the  art  of  controlling,  directing,  and  concentrating  the  powers 
of  his  mind  for  earnest  investigation — an  art  far  more  essen- 
tial than  even  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  classical  learn- 
ing which  is  the  primary  object  of  study. 

I  am  aware  I  may  be  here  remindea  of  the  necessity  of 
rendering  instruction  agreeable  to  youth,  and  of  Tasso^s  in- 
fusion of  honey  into  the  medicine  prepared  for  a  child  ;  but 
an  a^e  in  which  children  are  taught  the  dryest  doctrines  by 
the  insinuating  method  of  instructive  games,  has  little  reason 
to  dread  the  consequences  of  study  being  rendered  too  serious 
or  severe.  The  history  of  England  is  now  reduced  to  a  game 
at  cards,  the  problems  of  mathematics  to  puzzles  and  riddles, 
and  the  doctrines  of  arithmetic  may,  we  are  assured,  be  suf- 
ficiently acquired  bv  spending  a  few  hours  a  week  at  a  new 
and  complicated  edition  of  the  Royal  Game  of  the  Goose. 
There  wants  but  one  step  farther,  and  tlie  Creed  and  Ten 
Commandments  may  be  taught  in  the  same  manner,  without 
the  necessity  of  the  grave  face,  deliberate  tone  of  recital,  and 
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devout  attention^  hitherto  exacted  from  the  well-governed, 
childhood  of  this  realm.  It  may,  in  the  mea^  time,  be  subt 
ject  of  serious  consideration,  whether  those  who  are  acr 
customed  only  to  acquire  instruction  through  the  medium  of 
amusement  may  not, be  brought  to  reject  that  which  ap* 

E roaches  under  the  aspect  oi  ^tudy  ;  whether  those  who  leaw 
istory  by  the  cards  may  not  be  led  to  prefer  the  means 
to  the  eii4:;  and  whether,  were  we  to  teach  religion 
in  the  way  of  sport,  our  pupils  may  not  thereby  be  gradi^ly 
induced  to  make  sport  of  tiieir  religion.  To  our  young  hero, 
who  was  permitted  to  seek  his  instruction  only  according  to 
the  bent  of  hi^  own  mind,  and  who,  of  consequence,  only 
sought  it  so  lonjg  as  it  afforded  him  amusement,  the  indul- 
gence of  his  tutors  was  attended  with  evil  consequences, 
which,  long  continued  to  influence  his  character,  happiness, 
ftnd  utility, 

Edward^s  power  ot  imagination  and  love  of  literature,  al- 
though the  former  was  vivid  and  the  letter  ardent,  were  so  far 
from  aff6rdin§  a  remedy  to  this  peculiar  eyil,  that  they  rather 
inflamed  and  increased  its  violence.  The  library  at  Waverley- 
Honor,  a  large  Gothic  room,  with  double  arches  and  a  gal- 
lery, contained  such  a  miscellaneous  and  extensive  collection 
of  yolumes  as  had  been  assembled, together,  durins  the  course 
of  two  hundred  years,  by  a  family  which  had  been  always 
wealthy,  and  inclined,  of  course,  as  a  mark  of  splendor,  to 
furnish  their  shelves  with  the  current  literature  of  the  day, 
without  much  scrutiny  or  nicety  of  discrimination.  Through- 
out this  ample  realm  Edward  was  permitted  to  roam  at 
large.  His  tutor  had  his  own  studies ;  and  church  politics 
and  controversial  divinity,  together  with  a  love  of  learned 
ease,  though  they  did  not  withdraw  his  attention  at  stated 
times  fron?  the  progress  of  his  patron^s  presumptive  heir,  in- 
duced hin^  readily  to  grasp  at  any  apology  for  not  extending 
a  strict  and  regulated  survey  towards  his  general  studies. 
Sir  Everard  had  never  been  himself  a  student,  and,  like  his 
fiister  Miss  Rachel  Waverley,  held  the  common  doctrine,  that 
idleness  is  incompatible  with  reading  of  any  kind,  and 
that  the  mere  tracing  the  alphabetical  characters  with  the  eye 
is  in  itself  a  useful  and  meritorious  task,  without  scrupulously 
considering  what  ideas  or  doctrines  they  may  happen  to  con- 
voy. With  a  desire  of  amusement,  therefore,  which  better 
iiiscipline  might  soon  have  converted  into  a  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, young  Waverley  drove  through  the  sea  of  books  like  a 
vessel  without  a  pilot  or  a  rudder.  N'othing  perhaps  increases 
by  indulgence  more  than  a  desultory  habit  of  reading,  es^ 
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pecially  under  such  opportunities  of  gratifying  it.  I  believe 
one  reason  why  such  numerous  instances  of  erudition  occur 
among  the  lower  ranks  is,  that,  with  the  same  powers  of  mind, 
the  poor  student  is  limited  to  a  narrow  circle  for  indulging 
his  passion  for  books,  and  must  necessarily  make  himself 
master  of  the  few  he  possesses  ere  he  can  acquire  more.  Ed- 
ward, on  the  contrary,  like  the  epicure  who  only  deigned  ta 
take  a  single  morsel  from  the  sunny  side  of  a  peach,  read  na 
volume  a  moment  after  it  ceased  to  excite  his  curiosity  or  in- 
terest ;  and  it  necessarily  happened,  that  the  habit  of  seeking 
only  this  sort  of  gratification  rendered  it  daily  more  difficult 
of  attainm,ent,  till  the  passion  for  reading,  like  other  strong 
appetites,  produced  by  indulgence  a  sort  of  satiety. 

Ere  he  attained  this  indiSerence,  however,  he  had  read, 
and  stored  in  a  memory  of  uncommon  tenacity,  much  curious^ 
though  ill-arranged  and  miscellaneous  information.  In  Eng- 
lish literature  he  was  master  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  of 
our  earlier  dramatic  authors,  of  many  picturesque  and  inter- 
esting passages  from  our  old  historical  chronicles,  and  was  par- 
ticularly well  acquainted  with  Spenser,  Drayton,  and  other 
poets  who  have  exercised  themselves  on  romantic  fiction,  of 
all  themes  the  most  fascinating  to  a  youthful  imagination,  be- 
fore the  passions  have  roused  themselves  and  demand  jjoetry 
of  a  more  sentimental  description.  In  this  respect  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Italian  opened  him  yet  a  wider  ran^e.  He 
had  perused  the  numerous  romantic  poem8,*which,  irom  the 
days  of  Palci,  have  been  a  favorite  exorcise  of  the  wits  of  Italy, 
and  had  sought  gratification  in  the  numerous  collections  of 
novelle,  which  were  brought  forth  by  the  genius  of  that  ele- 
gant though  luxurious  nation,  in  emulation  of  the  Decam- 
eron. In  classical  literature,  Waverley  had  made  the  usual 
progress,  and  read  the  usual  authors ;  and  the  French  had 
afforded  him  an  almost  exhaustless  collection  of  memoirs^ 
scarcely  more  faithful  than  romances,  and  of  romances  so  well 
written  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  memoirs.  The 
splendid  pages  of  Proissart,  with  his  heart-stirring  and  eye- 
dazzling  descriptions  of  war  and  of  tournaments,  were  among 
his  chief  favorites ;  and  from  those  of  Brant  6me  and  De  la 
None  he  learned  to  compare  the  wild  and  loose,  yet  supersti- 
tious, character  of  the  nobles  of  the  League  with  the  stem, 
rigid,  and  somewhat  turbulent  disposition  of  the  Huguenot 
party.  The  Spanish  had  contributed  to  his  stock  of  chival-^ 
rous  and  romantic  lore.  The  earlier  literature  of  the  northern 
nations  did  not  escape  the  study  of  one  who  read  rather  to 
aw^en  the  imagination  than  to  benefit  the  understanding* 
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And  yet,  knowing  much  that  is  known  but  to  few,  Edward 
Waverley  might  lustly  be  considered  as  ignorant,  since  hejmew 
little  of  what  adds  dignity  to  man,  and  qualifies  him  to  sup- 
port and  adorn  an  elevated  situation  in  society. 

The  occ^ional  attention  of  his  parents  might  indeed  have 
been  of  service  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  mind  incidental 
to  such  a  desultory  course  of  reading.  But  his  mother  died 
in  the  seventh  year  after  the  reconciliation  between  the 
brothers,  and  Richard  Waverley  himself,  who,  after  this  event, 
resided  more  constantly  in  London,  was  too  much  interested 
in  his  own  plans  of  wealth  and  ambition  to  notice  more  re- 
spectinff  Edward  than  that  he  was  of  a  very  bookish  turn, 
and  probably  destined  to  be  a  bishop.  If  he  could  have  dis- 
covered and  analyzed  his  son's  waking  dreams,  he  would  haw 
formed  a  very  different  conclusion. 


CHAPTEB  IV 

CASTLE-BUIIiDIKa 

I  HAVE  already  hinted  that  the  dainty,  squeamish,  and  fas- 
tidious taste  acquired  by  a  surfeit  of  idle  reading  had  not  only 
rendered  our  hero  unfit  for  serious  and  sober  study,  but  had 
even  dis^ted  him  in  some  degree  with  that  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  indulged. 

He  was  in  his  sixteenth  year  when  his  habits  of  abstrao- 
tion  and  lore  of  solitude  became  so  much  marked  as  to  excite 
Sir  Everard^s  affectionate  apprehension.  He  tried  to  counter- 
balance t^ese  propensities  by  engaging  his  nephew  in  field- 
sports,  which  had  been  the  chief  pleasure  of  his  own  youth- 
ful days.  But  although  Edward  eagerly  carried  the  gun  for 
one  season,  yet  when  practice  had  given  him  some  dexterity, 
the  pastime  ceased  to  afford  him  amusement. 

In  the  succeeding  spring,  the  perusal  of  old  Isaac  Walton's 
fascinating  volume  determined  Edward  to  become  "a  brother 
of  the  angle.'*  But  of  all  diversions  which  ingenuity  ever 
devised  for  the  relief  of  idleness,  fishing  is  the  worst  qualifi^ 
to  amuse  a  man  who  is  at  once  indolent  and  impatient ;  and 
our  hero's  rod  was  speedily  flung  aside.  Society  and  example, 
which,  more  than  any  other  motives,  master  and  sway  the 
natural  bent  of  our  passions,  might  have  had  their  usual 
effect  upon  the  youthful  visionary.  But  the  neighborhood 
was  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  home-bred  young  squires  whom 
it  afforded  were  not  of  a  class  fit  to  form  Edward's  usual  com- 
panions, far  less  to  excite  him  to  emulation  in  the  practice  of 
those  pastimes  which  composed  the  serious  business  of  their 
lives. 

There  were  a  few  other  youths  of  better  education  and  a 
more  liberal  character,  but  from  their  society  also  our  hero 
was  in  some  degree  excluded.  Sir  Everard  had,  upon  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  resigned  his  seat  in  Parliainent,  and, 
as  his  age  increased  and  the  number  of  his  contemporaries 
diminished,  had  gradually  withdrawn  himself  from  society  ;  so 
that  when,  upon  any  particular  occasion,  Edward  mingled 
with  accomplished  and  well-educated  young  men  of  his  own 
rank  and  expectations,  he  felt  an  inferiority  in  their  com- 
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pany,  not  so  much  from  deficiency  of  information,  as  from 
the  want  of  the  skill  to  command  and  to  arrange  that  which 
he  possessed.  A  deep  and  increasing  sensibility  added  to 
this  dislike  of  society.  The  idea  of  having  committed  the 
slightest  solecism  in  politeness,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
was  agony  to  him ;  tor  perhaps  even  guilt  itself  does  not 
impose  upon  some  minds  so  keen  a  sense  of  shame  and  re- 
morse, as  a  modest,  sensitive,  and  inexperienced  youth  feels 
from  the  consciousness  of  having  neglected  etiquette  or  excited 
ridicule.  Where  we  are  not  at  ease,  we  cannot  be  happy ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  Edward  Waverley  sup- 
posed that  he  disliked  and  was  unfitted  for  society,  merely 
because  he  had  not  yet  acquired  the  habit  of  living  in  it  with 
ease  and  comfort,  and  of  reciprocally  giving  and  receiving 
pleasure. 

The  hours  he  spent  with  his  uncle  and  aunt  were  ex- 
iausted  in  listening  to  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  narrative  old 
^ge.  Yet  even  there  his  imagination,  the  predominant  faculty 
m  his  mind,  was  frequently  excited.  Family  tradition  and 
genealogical  history,  upon  which  much  of  Sir  Everard's  dis- 
course turned,  is  the  very  reverse  of  amber,  which,  itself  a 
valuable  substance,  usually  includes  flies,  straws,  and  other 
^trifles  ;  whereas  these  studies,  being  themselves  very  insig- 
nificant and  trifling,  do  nevertheless  serve  to  perpetuate  a 
•great  deal  of  what  is  rare  and  valuable  in  ancient  manners, 
and  to  record  many  curious  and  minute  facts  which  could 
have  been  preserved  and  conveyed  through  no  other  medium. 
If,  therefore,  Edward  Waverley  yawned  at  times  over  the  dry 
•deduction  of  his  line  of  ancestors,  with  their  variousi  inter- 
marriages, and  inwardly  deprecated  the  remorseless  and  pro- 
tracted accuracy  with  which  the  worthy  Sir  Everard  rehearsed 
the  various  degrees  of  propinquity  between  the  house  of 
Waverley-Honor  and  the  doughty  barons,  knights,  and  squires 
to  whom  they  stood  allied  ;  if  (notwithstanding  his  obligations 
to  the  three  ermines  passant)  he  sometimes  cui'sed  in  his  heart 
the  jargon  of  heraldry,  its  griffins,  its  moldwarps,  its  wyvema, 
^nd  its  dragons,  with  all  the  bitterness  of  Hotspur  himself, 
there  were  moments  when  these  communications  interested  his 
fancy  and  rewarded  his  attention. 

The  deeds  of  Wilibert  of  Waverley  in  the  Holy  Land,  his 
long  absence  and  perilous  adventures,  his  supposed  death,  and 
his  return  on  the  evening  when  the  betrothed,  ci  his  heart 
had  wedded  the  hero  who  had  protected  her  from  insult  and 
oppression  during  his  absence ;  the  generosity  trith  which  the 
<Jrusader  relinquished  his  claims,  and  sought  in  a  neighboring 
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cloister  that  peace  which  passeth  not  away ;  * — to  these  and 
similar  tales  he  would  hearken  till  his  heart  glowed  and  hi» 
eye  glistened.  Nor  was  he  less  affected  when  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
Rachel,  narrated  the  sufferings  and  fortitude  of  Lady  Alice 
Waverley  during  the  Great  Civil  War.  The  benevolent 
features  of  the  venerable  spinster  kindled  into  more  maiestic 
expression  as  she  told  how  Charles  had,  after  the  field  of 
Worcester,  found  a  day's  refuge  at  Waverley-Honor,  and 
how,  when  a  troop  of  cavalry  were  approaching  to  search  the 
mansion.  Lady  Alice  dismissed  her  youngest  son  with  a  hand- 
ful of  domestics,  charging  them  to  make  gbod  with  their  lives 
an  hour's  diversion,  that  the  king  might  have  that  space  for 
escape.  "  And  God  help  her,*'  would  Mrs.  Rachel  continue, 
fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  heroine's  portrait  as  she  spoke,  '^full 
dearly  did  she  purchase  the  Siifety  of  her  prince  with  the  life 
of  her  darling  child.  They  brought  him  here  a  prisoner, 
mortally  wounded  ;  and  you  may  trace  the  drops  of  his  blood 
from  the  great  hall  door  along  the  little  gallery,  and  up  ta 
the  saloon,  where  they  laid  him  down  to  die  at  his  mother's, 
feet.  But  there  was  comfort  exchanged  between  them  ;  for 
he  knew,  from  the  glance  of  his  mother's  eve,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  his  desperate  defence  was  attained.  An  !  I  remember,"' 
she  continued,  *^  I  rememberwell  to  have  seen  one  that  knew 
and  loved  him.  Miss  Lucy  St.  Aubin  lived  and  died  a  maid 
for  his  sake,  though  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  wealthy 
matches  in  this  country  ;  all  the  world  ran  after  her,  but  she 
wore  widow's  mourning  all  her  life  for  poor  William,  for  they 
were  betrothed  though  not  married,  and  died  in —  I  cannot 
think  of  the  date ;  but  I  remember,  in  the  November  of  that 
very  year,  when  she  found  herself  sinking,  she  desired  to  be 
brought  to  Waverley-Honor  once  more,  and  visited  all  the 
places  where  she  had  been  with  my  grand-uncle,  and  caused 
the  carpets  fo  be  raised  that  she  might  trace  the  impression 
of  his  blood,  and  if  tears  could  have  washed  it  out,  it  had  not 
been  there  notf ;  for  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  house. 
You  would  have  thought,  Edward,  that  the  very  ti-ees  mourned 
for  her,  for  their  leaves  dropped  around  her  v/ithout  a  gust  of 
wind  ;  and,  indeed,  she  looked  like  one  that  would  never  see 
them  green  again."  . 

Prom  such  legends  our  hero  would  steal  away  to  indulge 
the  fancies  they  excited.  In  the  corner  of  the  large  and  Som- 
bre library,  with  no  other  light  than  was  afforded  by  the  de- 
caying brands  on  its  ponderous  and  ample  hearth,  he  would 
exercise  for  hours  that  internal  sorcery  by  which  past  or 

*  See  The  Bradshaigh  Legend.    Note  2. 
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imaginary  events  are  presented  in  action,  as  it  were,  to  the 
eye  of  tiie  muser.  Tiieu  arose  in  loug  and  fair  array  the 
splendor  of  the  bridal  feast  at  Waverley-Castle ;  the  tall  and 
emaciated  form  of  its  real  lord,  as  he  stood  in  his  pilgrim^s 
weeds,  an  unnoticed  spectator  of  the  festivities  of  nis  sup-, 

Eosed  heir  and  intended  bride  ;  the  electrical  shock  occasioned 
y  the  discovery  ;  the  springing  of  the  vassals  to  arms ;  the 
astonishment  of  the  bridegroom ;  the  terror  and  confusion  of 
the  bride  ;  the  agony  with  which  Wilibe^t  observed  that 
her  heart  as  well  as  consent  was  in  these  nuptials  ;  the  air  of 
dignity,  yet  of  deep  feeling,  with  which  he  flung  down  the 
half -drawn  sword,  and  turned  away  forever  from  iJie  house  of 
his  ancestors.  Then  would  he  change  the  scene,  and  fancy 
would  at  his  wish  represent  Aunt  Rachers  tragedy.  He  saw 
the  Lady  Waverley  seated  in  her  bower,  her  ear  strained  to 
every  sound,  her  heart  thgrobbing  with  double  agony,  now 
listening  to  the  decaying  echo  of  the  hoofs  of  the  king^s  horse, 
and  when  that  had  died  away,  hearing  in  every  breeze  that 
shook  the  trees  of  the  park,  the  noise  of  the  remote  skirmish. 
A  distant  sound  is  heard  like  the  rushing  cf  a  swollen  stream  ; 
it  comes  nearer,  and  Edward  can  plainly  distinguish  the  gal- 
loping of  horses,  the  cries  and  shouts  of  men,  with  straggling 
pistol-shots  between,  rolling  forwards  to, the  Hall.  The  lady 
^tarts  up — ^a  terrified  menial  rushes  in — but  why  pursue  such 
a  description  ? 

As  living  in  this  ideal  world  became  daily  more  delectable 
to  our  hero,  interruption  was  disagreeable  in  proportion. 
The  extensive  domain  that  surrounded  the  Hall,  which,  far 
exceeding  the  dimensions  of  a  park,  was  usually  termed  Wa- 
veriey-Cuase,  had  originally  been  forest  ground,  and  still, 
though  broken  by  extensive  glades,  in  which  the  young  deer 
were  sporting,  retained  its  pnstine  and  savage  character.  It 
was  traversed  by  broad  avenues,  in  many  places  half  grown  up 
with  brushwood,  where  the  beauties  of  former  days  used  to  take 
their  stand  to  see  the  stag  coursed  with  greyhounds,  or  to  gain 
an  aim  at  him  with  the  crossbow.  In  one  spot,  distinguished 
hj  a  moss-grown  Gothic  monument,  which  retained  the  name 
of  Queen^s  Standing,  Elizabeth  herself  was  said  to  have  pierced 
S3ven  bucks  with  her  own  arrows.  This  was  a  very  favorite 
hiunt  of  Waverley.  At  other  times,  with  his  gun  and  his 
spaniel,  which  served  as  an  apology  to  others,  and  with  a 
hook  in  his  pocket,  which  perhaps  served  as  an  apologjr  to 
himself,  he  used  to  pursue  one  oi  these  long  avenues,  which^ 
after  an  ascending  sweep  of  four  miles,  gradually  narrowed 
into  a  rude  and  contracted  path  through  the  cliffy  and  woody 
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pass  called  Mirkwood  Dingle^  and  opened  suddenly  upon  a 
aeep^  dark,  and  small  lake^  named^  from  the  ckuiie  cause, 
Mirkwood-Mere.  There  stood,  in  former  times,  a  solitary 
tower  upon  a  rock  almost  surrounded  by  the  water,  which  had 
acquired  the  name  of  tae  Strength  of  Wayerlev,  because  in 
perilous  times  it  had  often  been  the  refuge  of  the  family. 
There,  in  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  tne  last  adherents 
of  tae  Red  Rose  who  dared  to  maintain  her  cause  carried  on  a 
harassing  and  predatory  warfare,  till  the  stronghold  was  re- 
duced by  the  celebrated  Richard  of  Gloucester.  Here,  too,  a 
party  of  0<4valier3  long  maintained  themselves  under  Nigel 
Waverley,  elder  brother  of  that  William  whose  fate  Aunt 
Rachel  commemorated.  Through  these  scenes  it  was  that 
Edward  loved  to  "  chew  the  cud  of  sweet  and  citter  fancy, ** 
and,  like  a  child  among  his  toys,  culled  and  arranged,  from 
the  splendid  yet  useless  imagery  and  emblems  with  which  his 
imagination  was  stored,  visions  as  brilliant  and  as  fading  as 
those  of  an  evening  sky.  The  effect  of  this  indulgence  upon 
his  temper  and  character  will  appear  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V 

CHOICE  OF  A   PEOFESSIOK 

FfiOM  the  wnriteness  with  which  I  have  traced  Waverley'& 
pursuits,  and  the  bias  which  these  unavoidably  communicated 
to  his  imag.ination,  the  reader  may  perhaps  anticipate,  in  the 
following  tale,  an  imitation  of  the  romance  ot  Cervantes. 
But  he  will  do  my  prudence  injustice  in  the  supposition.  My 
intention  is  Jiot  to  follow  the  steps  of  that  inimitable  author, 
in  describing  such  total  perversion  of  intellect  as  misconstrues 
the  objects  actually  presented  to  the  senses,  but  that  more 
common  aberration  from  sound  judgment,  which  apprehends 
occurrences  indeed  in  their  reality,  but  communicates  to  them 
a  tincture  of  its  own  romantic  tone  and  coloring.  So  far  was 
Edward  Waverley  from  expecting  general  sympathy  with  his 
own  feelings,  or  concluding  that  the  present  state  of  things 
"was  calculated  to  exhibit  the  reality  of  those  visions  in  which 
he  loved  to  indulge,  that  he  dreaded  nothing  more  than  the 
detection  of  such  sentiments  as  were  dictated  by  his  musings. 
He  neither  had  nor  wished  to  have  a  confidant,  with  whom  to 
communicate  his  reveries  ;  and  so  sensible  was  he  of  the  ridi- 
cule attached  to  them,  that,  had  he  been  to  choose  between 
any  punishment  short  of  ignominy,  and  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing a  cold  and  composed  account  of  the  ideal  world  in  which 
he  lived  the  better  part  of  his  days,  I  think  he  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  prefer  the  former  infliction.  This  secrecy  became 
doubly  precious  as  he  felt  in  advancing  life  the  influence  of 
the  awakening  passions.  Female  forms  of  exquisite  grace  and 
beauty  began  to  mingle  in  his  mental  adventures  ;  nor  was  he 
long  without  looking  abroad  to  compare  the  creatures  of  his 
own  ima^nation  with  the  females  of  actual  life. 

The  list  of  the  beauties  who  displayed  their  hebdomadal 
finery  at  the  parish  church  of  Waverley  was  neither  numer- 
ous nor  select.  By  far  the  most  passable  was  Miss  Sissly,  or, 
as  she  rather  chose  to  be  called.  Miss  Cecilia  Stubbs,  daughter 
of  Squire  Stubbs  at  the  Grange.  I  know  not  whether  it  was 
by  the  "  merest  accident  in  the  world,*'  a  phrase  which,  from 
female  lips,  does  not  always  exclude  malice  prepense,  or 
whether  it  was  from  a  conformity  of  taste,  that  Miss  Cecilia 
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more  than  once  crossed  Edw^yrd  in  bis  fayorite  walks  through 
Waverley-Chase.  He  had  not  as  yet  assumed  courage  to  ac- 
cost her  on  these  occasions ;  but  the  meeting  was  not  without 
its  effect.  A  romantic  lover  is  a  strange  idolater,  who  some- 
times cares  not  out  of  what  log  he  frames  the  object  of  his 
adoration ;  at  least,  if  nature  has  given  that  object  any  passa- 
ble proportion  of  personal  charms,  he  can  easily  play  the  Jew- 
eller and  Dervise  m  the  Oriental  tale,*  and  supply  her  richly, 
out  of  the  stores  of  his  own  imagination,  with  supernatural 
beauty,  and  all  the  properties  of  intellectual  wealth. 

But  ere  the  charms  of  Miss  Cecilia  Stubbs  had  erected 
her  into  a  positive  goddess,  or  elevated  her  at  least  to  a  level 
with  the  saint  her  namesake,  Mrs.  Rachel  Waverley  gained 
some  intimation  which  determined  her  to  prevent  the  ap- 
proaching apotheosis.  Even  the  most  simple  and  unsuspi- 
cious of  the  female  sex  have  (God  bless  tliem  !)  an  instinct- 
ive sharpness  of  perception  m  such  matters,  which  ec re- 
times goes  the  length  of  observing  partialities  ttat  i.ever 
existed,  but  rarely  misses  to  detect  such  as  pass  actually  ucder 
their  observation.  Mrs.  Eachel  applied  uerEelf  with  guat 
prudence,  not  to  combat,  but  to  elude,  the  ayprcachirg  dan- 
ger, and  suggested  to  her  brother  the  necessity  that  the  heir 
of  his  house  should  see  something  more  of  the  -wcrld  than 
was  consistent  with  constant  residence  at  Waverley-Bcnor. 

SirEverard  would  not  at  first  listen  to  a  prcjo^al  "nhich 
went  to  separate  his  nephew  from  him.  Edward  was  a  little 
bookish,  he  admitted  ;  but  youth,  he  had  always  heard,  was 
the  season  for  learning,  and,  no  doubt,  when  his  rage  for 
letters  was  abated,  and  his  head  fully  stocked  with  knowl- 
edge, his  nephew  would  take  to  field-sports  and  country  busi- 
ness. He  had  often,  he  said,  himself  regretted  that  he  had 
not  spent  some  time  in  study  during  his  youth :  he  would 
neither  have  shot  nor  hunted  with  less  skill,  and  he  might 
have  made  the  roof  of  St.  Stephen's  echo  to  longer  orations 
than  were  comprised  in  those  zealoiis  Noes,  with  which,  when 
a  member  of  the  House  during  Godolphin's  administration, 
he  encountered  every  measure  of  government. 

Aunt  EacheFs  anxiety,  however,  lent  her  address  to  carry 
her  point.  Every  representative  of  their  house  had  visited 
foreign  paxts,  or  served  his  country  in  the  army,  before  he 
settled  for  life  at  Waverley-Honor,  and  she  appealed  for  the 
truth  of  her  assertion  to' the  genealogical  pedigree,  an  author- 
ity whi<3h  Sir  Everard  was  never  known  to  contradict.  In 
short,  a  proposal  was  made  to  Mr.  Richard  Waverley,  that 

•See  Hoppner's  tale  of  The  Seven  Lovers. 
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his  son  should  travel,  under  the  direction^  of  his  present 
tutor,  Mr.  Pembroke,  with  a  suitable  allowance  Xrom  the 
Baronet's  liberality.  The  father  himself  saw  no  objection  to 
this  overture  ;  but  upon  mentioning  it  casually  at  the  table 
of  the  minister,  the  great  man  looked  grave.  The  reason 
was  explained  in  private.  The  unhappy  turn  of  Sir  Ever- 
ard's  politics,  the  minister  observed,  was  such  as  would  ren- 
der it  highly  improper  that  a  young  gentleman  of  such  hope- 
ful prospects  should  travel  on  the  Continent  with  a  tutor 
doubtless  of  his  uncle's  choosing,  and  directing  his  course  by 
his  instructions.  What  might  Mr.  Edward  Waverley's 
society  be  at  Paris,  what  at  Rome,  where  all  manner  of  snares 
were  spread  by  the  Pretender  and  his  sons — ^these  ^vere  points 
for  Mr.  Waverley  to  consider.  This  he  could  himself  say, 
that  he  knew  his  Majesty  had  such  a  just  sense  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Waverley's  merits,  that,  if  his  son  adopted  the  army  for 
a  few  years,  a  troop,  he  believed,  might  be  reckoned  upon  in 
one  of  the  dragoon  regiments  lately  returned  from  Flanders. 
A  hint  thus  conveyed  and  enforced  was  not  to  be  neglected 
with  inpunitjr;  and  Richard  Waverley,  though  with  great 
dreai  of  shockir^g  his  brother's  prejudices,  deemed  he  could 
not  avoid  accepting  the  commission  thus  offered  him  for  his 
son.  The  truth  is,  he  calculated  much,  and  justly,  upon  Sir 
E\rerard's  fondness  for  Edward,  which  made  him  unlikely  to 
resent  any  step  that  he  might  take  in  due  submission  to 
parental  authority.  Two  letters  announced  this  determina- 
tion to  the  Baronet  and  his  nephew.  The  latter  barely  com- 
municated the  fact,  and  pointed  out  xhe  necessary  prepara- 
tioas  for  joining  his  regiment.  To  his  brother,  Richard  was 
more  diffuse  and  circuitous.  He  coincided  with  him,  in  the 
mo3t  flittering  manuer,  in  the  propriety  of  his  son's  seeing  a 
little  more  of  the  world,  and  was  even  huttible  in  expressions 
of  gratitude  for  his  proposed  assistance  ;  was,  however, 
de3ply  concerned  that  it  was  now,  unfortunately,  not  in 
Elivarl's  power  exactly  to  comply  with  the  plan  which  had 
bean  chalked  out  by  his  best  friend  and  benefactor.  He  him- 
S3lf  hil  thought  with  pain  on  the  boy's  inactivity,  at  an  age 
when  all  his  ancestors  had  borne  arms  ;  even  Soyalty  itself 
had  deignei  to  inquire  whether  youn^  Waverley  was  not  now 
in  Flanders,  <*t  an  a^e  when  his  grandfather  was  already 
bleeding  for  his  king  in  the  Great  Civil  War.  This  was  ac- 
CD  npanied  by  an  offer  of  a  troop  of  horse.  What  could  he 
do  ?  There  was  no  time  to  consult  his  brother's  inclinations, 
even  if  he  could  have  conceived  there  miffht  be  objections  on 
his  part  to  his  nephew's  following  the  glorious  career  of  his 
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predecessors.  And^  in  short,  that  Edward  was  now  (the  in- 
termediate stops  of  cornet  and  lieutenant  being  oyerleaped 
with  great  agility^  Captain  Waverley,  of  Gardiner's  regiment 
of  dragoons,  whicn  he  must  join  in  their  quarters  at  Dundee, 
Scotland,  in  the  course  of  a  month. 

Sir  Everard  Waverley  received  this  intimation  with  a 
mi:xture  of  feelings.  At  the  period  of  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession he  had  withdrawn  from  parliament,  and  his  conduct, 
in  the  memorable  year  1715,  haa  not  been  idtogether  unsus- 

Eected.  There  were  reports  of  private  musters  of  tenants  and 
orses  in  Waverley-Chase  bj;  moonlight,  and  of  cases  of  car- 
bines and  pistols  purchased  in  Holland,  and  addressed  to  the 
Baronet,  but  intercepted  by  the  vigilance  of  a  riding  ofScer 
of  the  excise,  who  was  afterwards  tossed  in  a  blanket  on  a 
moonless  night,  by  an  association  of  stout  yeomen;  for  his 
officiousness.  ,Nay,  it  was  even  said,  that  at  the  arrest  of  Sir 
William  Wyndham,  the  leader  of  the  Tory  party,  a  letter 
from  Sir  Everard  was  found  in  the  pocket  of  his  night-ffown. 
But  there  was  no  overt  act  whicn  an  attainder  could  be 
founded  on,  and  government,  contented  with  suppressing  the 
insurrection  of  1715,  felt  it  neither  prudent  nor  safe  to  push 
their  vengeance  £a>rther  than  against  those  unfortunate  gen- 
tlemen who  actually  took  up  arms. 

Nor  did  Sir  Everard's  apprehensions  of  personal  con- 
sequences seem  to  correspond  with  the  reports  spread  among 
his  Whig  neighbors.  It  was  well  known  that  ne  had  sup- 
plied with  money  several  of  the  distressed  Northumbrians 
and  Scotchmen,  who,  after  being  made  prisoners  at  Preston 
in  Lancashire,  were  imprisoned  in  Newgate  and  the  Marshal- 
sea,  and  it  was  his  solicitor  and  ordinary  counsel  whq  con- 
ducted the  defence  of  some  of  these  unfortunate  gentlemen 
at  their  trial.  It  was  generally  supposed,  however,  that  had 
ministers  possessed  any  real  proof  of  Sir  Everard's  accession 
to  the  rebellion,  he  either  would  not  have  ventured  thus  to 
brave  the  existing  government,  or  at  least  would  not  have 
done  so  with  impunity.  The  feelings  which  then  dictated 
his  proceedings  were  those  of  a  young  man,  and  at  an  agi- 
tating period.  Since  that  time  Sir  Everard's  Jacobitism  had 
been  ffraduaily  decaying,  like  a  fire  which  burns  out  for  want 
of  f  ud.  His  Tory  and  High-Church  principles  were  kept  up 
by  some  occasional  exercise  at  elections  and  quarter-sessions ; 
but  those  respecting  hereditary  right  were  fallen  into  a  sort 
of  abeyance.  Yet  it  jarred  severely  upon  his  feelings,  that 
his  nephew  should  go  into  the  army  under  the  Brunswick 
dynasty ;  and  the  more  so,  as,  independent  of  his  high  and 
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conscientious  ideas  of  paternal  authority,  it  was  impjossible, 
or  at  least  highly  imprudent,  to  interfere  authoritatively  to 
prevent  it.  This  suppressed  vexation  gave  rise  to  many  poohs 
and  pshaws,  which  were  placed  to  the  account  of  an  incipient 
fit  of  gout,  until,  having  sent  for  the  Army  List,  the  worthy 
Baronet  consoled  himself  with  reckoning  the  descendants  of 
the  houses  of  genuine  loyalty,  Mordaunts,  GranviUes,  aiid 
Stanleys,  whose  names  wer^  to  be  found  in  that  military 
record ;  and,  calling  up  all  his  feelings  of  family  grandeur 
and  warlike  glory,  he  concluded,  with  logic  something  like 
FalstafFs,  that  when  war  was  at  hand,  although  it  were 
shame  to  be  on  any  side  but  one,  it  were  worse  shame  to  be 
idle  than  to  be  on  the  worst  side,  though  blacker  than  usur- 
pation could  make  it.  As  for  Aunt  E^hel,  her  scheme  had 
not  exactly  terminated  according  to  her  wishes,  but  she  was 
under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  circumstances ;  and  her 
mortification  was  diverted  by  the  employment  she  found  in 
fitting  out  her  nephew  for  the  campaign,  and  greatly  con- 
soled by  the  prospect  of  beholding  him  blaze  m  complete 
uniform. 

Edward  Waverley  himself  received  with  animated  and  un- 
defined surprise  this  most  unexpected  intelligence.  It  was, 
as  a  fine  old  poem  expresses  it,  **like  a  fire  to  heather  set,'' 
that  covers  a  solitarv  hill  with  smoke,  and  illumines  it  at  the 
same  time  with  dusky  fire.  His  tutor,  or,  I  should  say,  Mr. 
Pembroke,  for  he  scarce  assumed  the  name  of  tutor,  picked 
up  about  Edward's  room  some  fragments  of  irregular  verse, 
wnich  appeared  to  have  been  composed  under  the  mfluence  of 
the  agitating  feelings  occasioned  by  this  sudden  page  being 
turned  up  to  him  in  the  book  of  life.  The  doctor,  who  was 
a  believer  in  all  poetry  which  was  composed  by  his  friends, 
and  written  out  m  fair  straight  lines,  with  a  capital  at  the 
beginning  of  each,  communicated  this  treasure  to  Aunt 
Rachel,  who,  with  her  spectacles  dimmed  with  tears,  trans- 
ferred them  to  her  commonplace  book,  among  choice  recipes 
for  cookery  and  medicine,  favorite  texts,  and  portions  from 
High-Church  divines,  and  a  few  songs,  amatory  and  Jaco- 
bitical,  which  she  had  carolled  in  her  younger  days,  from 
whence  her  nephew's  poetical  tentamina  were  extracted  when 
the  volume  itself,  with  other  authentic  records  of  the  Waver- 
ley family,  were  exposed  to  the  inspection  of  the  unworthy 
editor  of  this  memorable  history.  If  they  afford  the  reader 
no  higher  amusement,  they  will  serve,  at  least,  better  than 
narrative  of  any  kind,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  wild  and 
jrreguler  spirit  of  our  hero : 
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Late,  when  the  Autumn  evening  fell 
On  Mirk  wood- Mei-e's  rom.Mniic  dell, 
The  lake  retiurn*d,  in  chastened  gleam, 
The  purple  cloud,  the  golden  bcttm :     . 
Befleoted  m  the  cryBtal  pool, 
Headland  and  ban  it  lay  fair  and  cool ; 
The  weather- tinted  rock  and  tovrer, 
Bach droio{)ing  tree,  eachfliiry  fiower, 
So  true,  so  8«  if t,  the  mirror  gisve, 
As  if  there  lay  beneath  the  wave,        j 
Secure  from  trouble,  toil,  and  care, 
A  world  than  earthly  world  more  fair. 

But  d»tant  ^inds  began  to  wake. 
And  routed  the  Qenius  of  theLake I 
He  heard  the^  groanniK  of  the  oak, 
And  donn*d  a^  once  his  sable  cloak, 
As  warrior,  at  the  battle-cry. 
Invests,  him  with  his  panoply  : 
,  Thtfu.  as  the  whirlwind  nfsarer  pressed 
He  'gan  to  shake  his  f oaniy  crest 
O'er  furrowed  brow  and  blacken*d  cheek. 
And  bade  hid  sur^e  in  thunder  speak. 
.  -^  Isx  .wild'aiid  broken  eddit*s  whirrd 
Flitted  that  fond  ideal  wcirld, 
And' to  the  shore  in  tumult  tost 
!Xhe  reaUud  of  fairy  btisB  were  lost. 

Yet,  with  a  stem  delight  and  strange, 
I  saw  the  soirit-stirring  change. 
As  wArr'd  the  wind  with  wave  and  wood. 
Upon  the  n:dn\i  tower  I  stood, 
Attd  f  eH  my  heart  more  8txx>ngly  bounds 
Kesiionalve  to  the  lofty  sound, 
While,  joying  in  th^  mighty  roar, 
I  mourned  that  tranquil  scene  no  more* 

So,  on  the  idle  dreams  of  yonth, 
Breaks  the  loud  trumpet-ball  of  truth, 
Bi'is  each  fair  virion  pass  away, 
like  landsqu^pe  on  the  lake  that  lay. 
As  fairj  as  flitting,  ard  as  frail, 
A4  that  which  fl^  the  Autumn  gale— 
Forcjveir  dead  to  fancy's  eye 
Be  (^adh  gay.formthalt  ghded  by. 
While  dreams  of  love  and  lady's  charms 
Give  place  to  honor  and  to  arms  I 

In  sobefr  prose,  as  perhaps  these  verses  intimate  less  decid- 
edly, the  transient  id!ea  of  Miss  Cecilia  Stubbs  passed  from 
Captain  Waverley^s  heart  amid  the  turmoil  which  his  new 
destinies  excited.  She  appeared,  indeed,  in  full  splendor  in 
her  father's  pew  npon  the  Sunday  when  he  attended  service 
for  the  last  time  at  the  old  parish  church,  upon  which  occa- 
sion, at  the  request  of  his  uncle  and  Aunt  Rachel,  h6  was 
induced  (nothing  loth,  if  the  truth  must  be  told)  to  present 
himself  in  full  uniform. 
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There  is  no  better  antidote  against  entertaining  too  high 
an  opinion  of  others  than  having  an  excellent  one  of  ourselves 
at  the  very  same  time.  Miss  Stubbs  had  indeed  summoned 
up  every  assistance  which  art  could  afford  to  beauty ;  but^ 
alas !  hoop,  patches^  frizzled  locks>  and  a  new  mantuaof  gen- 
uine French  eHk,  were  lost  upon  a  youn^  officer  of  dragoons 
who  wore  for  the  first  time  his  gold-laced  hat,  jack-boots,  and 
broadsword.  I  know  not  whether,  like  the  champion  of  an 
old  ballad. 

His  heart  was  all  on  honor  bent. 

He  could  not  stoop  to  love ; 
No  lady  in  the  land  nad  power 

His  nroeen  heart  to  move ; 

or  whether  the  deep  and  flaming  bars  of  embroidered  gold, 
which  now  fenced  ids  breast,  defied  the  artillery  of  Gecilia^s 
eyes ;  but  every  arrow  was  launched  at  him  in  vain. 

Yet  did  I  mark  where  Cupid's  shaft  did  light ; 
It  lighted  not  on  little  western  flower. 
But  OD  bold  yeoman,  flower  of  all  the  west, 
Hight  Jonas  Cnlbertafield,  the  steward's  son. 

Graving  pardon  for  my  heroics  (which  I  am  unable  in 
certain  cases  to  resist  giving  way  to),  it  is  a  melancholy  fact, 
that  my  history  must  hete  take  leave  of  the  fair  Cecilia,  who, 
like  many  a  daughter  of  Eve,  after  the  departure  of  Edward, 
and  the  dissipation  of  certain  idle  visions  which  she  had 
adopted,  quietly  contented  herself  with  Skpis-aller,  and  gave 
her  mmd,  at  the  distance  of  six  months,  to  the  aforesaid  Jonas, 
son  of  the  Baronet's  steward,  and  heir  (no  unfertile  prospect) 
to  a  steward's  fortune,  besides  the  snug  probability  of  suc- 
ceeding to  his  father's  office.  All  these  advantages  moved* 
Squire  Stubbs,  as  much  as  the  ruddy  brow  and  manly  form 
of  the  suitor  influenced  his  daughter,  to  abate  somewhat  in 
the  article  of  their  gentry ;  and  so  the  match  was  concluded. 
None  seemed  more  gratified  that  Aunt  Rachel,  who  had 
hitherto  looked  rather  askance  upon  the  presumptuous  damsel 
(as  much  so,  peradventure,  as  ;her  nature  would  permit),  but 
who,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  new-married  pair  at  church, 
honored  the  bride  with  a  smile  and  a  profound  courtesy, 
in  presence  of  the  rector,  the  curate,  the  clerk,  ^nd  the  whole 
congregation  of  the  united  parishes  of  Waverley  cwm  Beverley. 

I  beff  pardon,  once  and  for  all,  of  those  readers  who  take 
Up  novels  merely  for  amusement,  for  plaguing  them  so  long 
with  old-fashioned  politics,  and  Whig  and  Tory,  and  Hano- 
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yerians  and  Jacobites.  The  trath  is^  I  cannot  promise  them 
that  this  story  shall  be  intelligible^  not  to  say  {>robabley  with- 
out it.  My  plan  requires  taat  I  should  explain  the  motives 
on  which  its  action  proceeded  ;  and  these  motives  necessarily 
arose  from  the  feelings,  pi-ejudices^  and  parties  of  the  times. 
I  do  not  invite  my  fair  readers,  whose  sex  and  impatience 
give  them  tJie  greatest  right  to  complain  of  these  circum- 
stances, into  a  flying  chariot  drawn  by  hippo^iffs,  or  moved 
by  enchantment.  Mine  is  a  humble  English  post-chaise^ 
drawn  upon  four  wheels,  and  keeping  his  Majestyns  highway. 
Such  as  didike  the  vehicle  may  leave  it  at  the  next  hwt,  and 
wait  for  the  conveyance  of  Prince  Hussein's  tapestry,  or 
Malek  the  Weaver's  flying  sentry-box.  Those  who  are  con- 
tented to  remain  with  me  will  be  occasionally  exposed  to  the 
dulness  inseparable  from  heavy  roads,  steep  hills,  sloughs, 
and  other  terrestrial  retardations  ;  but,  with  tolerable  horses 
and  a  civil  driver  (as  the  advertisements  have  it),  I  engage 
to  get  as  soon  as  possible  into  a  more  picturesque  and  roman- 
tic country,  if  my  passengers  incline  to  have  some  patience 
with  me  during  my  first  stages.* 

*  ThP8eIiitr<y1nctnrT  Chanters  1iaveb«en  a  crood  deal  censan^d  as  tedlons  and 
nimeoessarf.  Tet  thero  ara  clnmoMtaiioes  r8c<mled  in  tbom  which  tbe  autiior  bM 
not  been  able  to  pemiada  himself  to  retrench  or  cauoet 
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THE   ADIEUS  OP  WAVERLEY 

It  was  upon  the  evening  of  this  memorable  Sunday  that  Sir 
Everard  entered  the  library,  where  he  narrowly  missed  sur- 
prising our  young  hero  as  he  went  through  the  guards  of  the 
broadsword  with  the  ancient  weapon  of  old  Sir  Hildebrand, 
which,  being  preserved  as  an  heirloom,  usually  hung  over  the 
chimney  in  the  library,  beneath  the  picture  of  the  knight 
and  his  horse,  where  the  features  were  almost  entirely  Md- 
den  by  the  knight^s  profusion  of  curled  hair,  and  the  Bu- 
cephalus which  he  bestrode  concealed  by  the  voluminous 
robes  of  the  Bath  with  which  he  was  decorated.  Sir  Everard 
entered,  and  after  a  glance  at  the  picture  and  another  at  his 
nephew,  began  a  little  speech,  which,  however,  soon  dropped 
into  the  natural  simplicity  of  his  common  manner,  agitated 
upon  the  present  occasion  by  no  common  feeling,  '*  Neph- 
ew, ^^  he  said ;  and  then,  as  mending  his  phrase,  ^'My  dear 
Edward,  it  is  God^s  will,  and  also  the  will  of  your  father, 
whom,  under  God,  it  is  your  duty  to  obey,  that  you  should 
leave  us  to  take  up  the  profession  of  arms,  in  which  so  many 
of  your  ancestors  have  been  distinguished.  I  have  made 
such  arrangements  as  will  enable  you  to  take  the  field  as 
their  descendant,  and  as  the  probable  heir  of  the  house  of 
Waverley;  and,  sir,  in  the  field  of  battle  you  will  remember 
what  name  you  bear.  And,  Edward,  my  dear  boy,  remem- 
ber also  that  you  are  the  last  of  that  race,  and  the  only  hope 
of  its  revival  depends  upon  you  ;  therefore,  as  far  as  duty 
and  honor  will  permit,  avoid  danger — I  mean  unnecessary 
danger — ^and  keep  no  company  with  rakes,  gamblers,  and 
Whigs,  of  whom,  it  is  to  be  feared,  there  are  but  too  many 
in  the  service  into  which  you  are  going.  Your  colonel,  as  i 
am  informed,  is  an  excellent  man — for  a  Presbyterian  ;  but 
you  will  remember  your  duty  to  God,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  the '' (this  breach  ought  to  have  been  supplied, 

according  to  the  rubric,  with  the  word  khig ;  but  as,  unfor- 
tunately, that  word  Conveyed  a  double  and  embarrassing 
sense,  one  meaning  de  facto  Q.nd  the  other  dejure,  the  knight 
filled  up  the  blaiS:  otherwise) — "the  Church  of  England, 

so 
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and  all  constituted  authorities/'  Then,  not  trusting  himself 
with  any  farther  oratory,  he  carried  his  nepliew  to  his  stables 
to  see  the  horses  destined  for  his  campaign.  Two  were  black 
(the  regimental  color),  superb  chargers  both  ;  the  other  three 
were  stout  active  hacks,  designed  for  the  road,  or  for  his 
domestics,  of  whom  two  were  to  attend  him  from  the  Hall ; 
an  additional  groom,  if  necessary,  might  be  picked  up  in 
Scotland. 

''  You  will  depart  with  but  a  small  retinue,'*  quoth  the 
Baronet,  "compared  to  Sir  Hildebrand,  when  he  mustered, 
before  the  gate  of  i;he  Hall  a  larger  body  of  horse  than  your 
whole  regiment  consists  of.  I  could  have  wished  that  tnese 
twenty  young  fellows  from  my  estate,  who  have  enlisted  in 
your  troop,  had  been  to  march  with  you  on  your  journey  to 
Scotland.  It  would  have  been  sometning,  at  least ;  but  I  am 
told  their  attendance  would  be  thought  unusual  in  these  days, 
when  every  new  and  foolish  fashion  is  introduced  to  break  the 
natural  dependence  of  the  people  upon  their  landlords.'' 

Sir  Everard  had  done  his  best  to  correct  this  unnatural 
disposition  of  the  times;  for  he  had  brightened  the  chain  of 
attachment  between  the  recruits  and  their  young  captain,  not 
only  by  a  copiou^  repast  of  beef  and  ale,  by  way  of  parting 
feast,  but  by  such  a  pecuniary  donation  to  each  individual  as 
tended  rather  to  improve  the  conviviality  than  the  discipline 
of  their  march.  Alter  inspecting  the  cavalry.  Sir  Everard 
again  conducted  his  nephew  to  the  library,  where  he  produced 
a  letter,  carefully  folded,  surrounded  by  a  little ,  strip  of  flox- 
silk,  according  to  ancient  form,  and  sealed  with  an  accurate 
impression  of  the  Waverley  coat-of-arms.  It  wfis  addressed, 
with  great  formality,  "  To  Cosmo  ComyneBradwardine,  Esq. 
of  Bradwardine,  at  his  principal  mansion  of  Tully-Veolan,  m 
Perthshire,  North  Britain,  These — By  the  hands  of  Captain 
Edward  Waverley,  nephew  of  Sir  Everard  Waverley  of  Wa- 
verley-Honor,  Bart." 

The  gentleman  to  whom  this  enormous  greeting  was  ad- 
dressed^ of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  sequel,  had 
teen  in  arms  for  the  exiled  family  of  Stuart  in  the  year  1715, 
and  was  made  prisoner  at  Preston  in  Lancashire.  He  was 
of  a  very  ancient  family,  and  somewhat  embarrassed  fortune ; 
a  scholar,  according  to  the  scholarship  of  Scotchmen,  that  is, 
his  learning  was  more  diffuse  than  accurate,  and  he  was  rather 
a  reader  than  a  grammarian.  Of  his  zeal  for  the  classic  authors 
he  is  said  to  have  given  an  uncommon  instance.  On  the 
road  betVeen  Preston  and  London  he  made  his  escape  front 
his  guards ;  but  being  afterwards  found  loitering  near  the 
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placo  where  they  had  lodged  the  f  onner  night,  he  was  recog- 
nized, and  again  arrest^.  His  companions,  and  even  his 
escort,  were  surprised  at  his  infatuation,  and  could  not  help 
inquiring,  why,  being  once  at  liberty,  he  had  not  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  a  place  of  safety ;  to  which  he  replied,  that 
he  had  intended  to  do  so,  but,  in  good  faith,  he  had  returned 
to  seek  his  Titus  Livius,  which  Tie  had  forgot  in  the  h\irry 
of  his  escape.*  The  simplicity  of  this  anecdote  struck  the 
gentleman,  who,  as  we  before  Tobserved,  had  managed  the  de- 
'fence  of  some  of  those  unfortunate  persons,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Sir  Everard,  and  perhaps  some  others  of  the  party. 
He  was,  besides,  himself  a  special  admirer  of  the  old  Pata- 
yinian,  and  though  probably  his  own  zeal  might  not  have 
carried  him  such  extravagant  lengths,  even  to  recover  the 
edition  of  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz  (supposed  to  be  iheprin- 
ceps),  he  did  not  the  less  estimate  the  devotion  of  the  North 
Briton,  and  in  consequence  exerted  himself  to  so  much  pur- 
pose to  remove  and  soften  evidence,  detect  legal  flaws,  et  cetera, 
that  he  accomplished  the  final  discharge  and  deliverance  of 
Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine  from  certam  very  awkward  con- 
sequences of  a  plea  before  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  in 
Westminster. 

The  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  for  he  was  genei:0.11y  so  called 
in  Scotland  (although  his  intimates,  from  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, used  to  denominate  him  Tully-Veolan,  or  more  famil- 
iarly, Tully),  no  sooner  stood  rectus  in  curia  than  he  posted 
down  to  pay  his  respects  and  make  his  acknowledgments  at 
Waverley-Honor.  A  congenial  passion  for  field-sportfi,  and 
a  general  coincidence  in  political  opinions,  cemented  his 
friendship  with  Sir  Everard,  notwithstanding  the  difference 
of  their  habits  and  studies  in  other  particulars  ;  and,  having 
spent  several  weeks  at  Waverley-Honor,  the  Baron  departed 
with  many  expressions  of  regard,  warmly  pressing  the  Bar- 
onet to  return  his  visit,  and  partake  of  the  diversion  of  grouse- 
shooting  upon  his  moors  in  Perthshire  next  season.  Shortly 
after,  Mr.  Bradwardine  remitted  from  Scotland  a  sum  in  re- 
imbursement of  expenses  incurred  in  the  King^s  High  Court 
of  Westminster,  which,  although  not  quite  so  formidable 
when  reduced  to  the  English  denomination,  had,  in  its  origi- 
nal form  of  Scotch  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  such  a  for- 
midable effect  upon  the  frame  of  Duncan  Macwheeble,  the 
laird^s  confidential  factor,  baron-bailie,  and  man  of  resource, 
that  he  had  a  fit  of  the  colic,  which  lasted  for  five  days, 
occasioned,  he  said,  solely  and  utterly  by  becoming  the  nn- 

♦  Titus  Liviug.    Note  8. 
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happy  mstrnment  of  conveyiog  such  a  serious  Bum  ot  money 
out  of  his  native  country  into  the  hands  of  the  false  Englislil 
But  patriotism^  as  it  is  the  fairest^  so  it  is  often  the  most  sus- 
picious mask  of  other  feelings  ;  and  many  who  knew  Bailie 
Macwheeble  concluded  that  his  professions  of  regret  were  not 
altogether  disinterested,  and  that  he  would  have  grudged  the 
monies  paid  to  the  loons  at  Westminster  much  less  had  they 
not  come  from  Bradwardine  estate,  a  fund  which  he  con- 
sidered as  more  particularly  his  own.  But  the  Bailie  pro- 
tested he  was  absolutely  disinterested — 

"  Woe,  woe,  for  Scotland,  not  a  whit  for  me  I  •* 

The  laird  was  only  rejoiced  that  his  worthy  friend.  Sir  Ever- 
ard  Waverley  of  Waverley-Honor,  was  reimbursed  of  the  ex- 
penditure which  he  had  outlaid  on  account  of  the  house  of 
bradwardine.  It  concerned,  he  said,  the  credit  of  his  own 
family,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  at  large,  that  these 
disbursements  should  be  repaid  forthwith,  and,  if  delayed,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  national  reproach.  Sir  Everard,  accus- 
tomed to  treat  much  larger  sums  with  indifference,  received 
the  remittance  of  £294  13s.  6d.  without  being  aware  that 
the  payment  was  an  international  concern,  and,  indeed,  would 
probably  have  forgot  the  circumstance  altogether,  if  Bailie 
Macwheeble  had  thought  of  comforting  his  colic  by  inter- 
cepting the  subsidy.  A  yearly  intercourse  took  place,  of  a 
short  letter  and  a  hamper  or  a  cask  or  two,  between  Waverley- 
Honor  and  Tully-Veolan,  the  English  exports  consisting  of 
mighty  cheeses  and  mightier  ale,  pheasants,  and  venison,  and 
the  Scottish  returns  being  vested  in  grouse,  white  hares, 
pickled  salmon,  and  usquebaugh ;  all  which  were  meant 
sent,  and  received  as  pledges  of  constant  friendship  and  amity 
between  two  important  houses.  It  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  heir-apparent  of  Waverley-Honor  could  not 
with  propriety  visit  Scotland  without  being  furnished  vnth 
credentials  to  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine.  * 

When  this  matter  was  explained  and  settled,  Mr.  Pem- 
broke expressed  his  wish  to  take  a  private  and  particular 
leave  of  his  dear  pupil.  The  good  man's  exhortations  to  Ed- 
ward to  preserve  an  unblemished  life  and  morals,  to  hold  fast 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  eschew  the 
profane  company  of  scoffers  and  latitudinarians,  too  much 
abounding  in  the  army,  were  not  unmingled  with  his  political 

{)rejudices.  It  had  pleased  Heaven,  he  said,  to  place  Scot- 
and  (doubtless  for  the  sins  of  their  ancestors  in  1642)  in  a 
more  deplorable  state  of  darkness  than  even  this  unhappy 
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kingdom  of  England.  Here,  at  least,  although  the  candle- 
stick of  the  Church  of  England  had  been  in  some  degree  re- 
moved from  its  place,  it  yet  afforded  a  glimmering  light ; 
there  was  a  hierarchy,  though  schismatical,  and  fallen  from 
the  principles  maintained  by  those  great  fathers  of  the  church, 
Bancroft  and  his  brethren ;  there  was  a  liturgy,  though 
wofuUy  perverted  in  some  of  the  principal  petitions.  But  m 
Scotland  it  was  utter  darkness ;  and,  excepting  a  sorrowful, 
scattered,  and  persecuted  remnant,  the  pulpits  were  abandoned 
to  Presbyterians,  and,  he  feared,  to  sectaries  of  every  descrip- 
tion. It  should  be  his  duty  to  fortify  his  dear  pupil  to  resist 
such  unhallowed  and  pernicious  doctrines  in  church  and  state 
as  must  necessarily  be  forced  at  times  upon  his  unwilling  ears. 

Here  he  produced  two  immense  folded  packets,  which  ap- 
peared each  to  contain  a  whole  ream  of  closely  written  manu- 
script. They  had  been  the  labor  of  the  worthy  manV  whole 
life ;  and  never  were  labor  and  zeal  more  absurdly  wasted. 
He  had  at  one  time  gone  to  London,  with  the  intention  of 
giving  them  to  the  world,  by  the  medium  of  a  bookseller  in 
Little  Britain,  well  known  to  deal  in  such  commodities,  and 
to  whom  he  was  instructed  to  address  himself  in  a  particular 
phrase  and  with  a  certain  sign,  which,  it  seems,  passed  at 
that  time  current  among  the  initiated  Jacobites.  The 
moment  Mr.  Pembroke  h^S.  uttered  the  Shibboleth,  with  the 
appropriate  gesture,  the  bibliopolist  greeted  him,  notwith- 
standing every  disclamation,  by  the  title  of  Doctor,  and  con- 
veying him  into  his  back  shop,  after  inspecting  every  possible 
and  impossible  place  of  concealment,  he  commenced  :  *^  Eh, 
doctor  I— Well — all  under  the  rose — snug — I  keep  no  holes 
here  even  for  a  Hanoverian  rat  to  hide  in.  And  what — eh  I 
any  good  news  from  our  friends  over  the  water  ? — ^and  how 
does  the  worthy  King  of  France  ? — Or  perhaps  you  are  more 
lately  from  Rome  ?  it  must  be  Rome  will  do  it  at  last — the 
church  must  light  its  candle  at  the  old  lamp. — Eh — what,^ 
cautious  y    I  like  you  the  better  ;  but  no  fear. 

Here  Mr.  Pembroke  with  some  diiBSculty  stopped  a  torrent 
of  interrogations,  eked  out  with  signs,  nods,  and  winks ;  and, 
having  at  length  convinced  the  bookseller  that  he  did  hiri 
too  much  honor  in  supposing  him  an  emissary  of  exiled  roy- 
alty, he  explained  his  actual  Dusiness. 

The  man  of  books  with  a  much  more  composed  air  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  manuscripts.  The  title  of  the  first 
was  '^  A  Dissent  from  Dissenters,  or  the  Comprehension  con- 
futed ;  showing  the  Impossibility  of  any  Composition  between 
the  Church  and  Puritans,  Presbyterians,  or  Sectaries  of  any 
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Description ;  illustrated  Irom  the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  and  the  soundest  Controversial  Divines/'  To 
this  work  the  bookseller  positively  demurred.  .  '*  Well  meant/*' 
he  said,  *'  and  learned,  doubtless  ;  but  the  time  had  gone  by^ 
Printed  on  small-pica  it  ^ould  ^r^n  to  eight  hundred  pages, 
and  could  never  nay.  Pegged  therefore  to  be  excused: 
Loved  and  honored  the  true  church  from  his  soul,  and,  had 
it  been  a  sermon  on  the  martyrdom,  or  any  twelve-piennj 
touch — ^why,  I  would  venture  something  for  the  honor  of  the 
cloth.  But  come,  let's  s^e  the  other.  '  Bight  Hereditary 
righted  ! ' — Ah !  there's  some  isense  in  this.  Hum — hum — • 
hum — pages  so  many,  paper  so  much,  letter-press —  Ah — 
111  tell  you,  though,  doctor,  you  must  knock  out  some  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  ;  he:ivy,  doctor,  damned  heavy — (beg  your 
pardon)  and  if  you  throw  in  a  few  grains  more  pepper — i  am 
he  that  never  peached  my  author.  I  have  published  for 
Drake  and  Charlwood  Lawton,  and  poor  Amhurst* — Ah, 
Caleb!  Calfeb  I  Well,  it  was  a  shame  to  let  poor  Caleb 
starve,. and  s6  many  fat  rectors  and  squires  among  us.  I 
gave  him  a  dinner  once  a  week ;  but.  Lord  love  you,  what'^ 
once  a  week,  when  a  man  does  not  know  where  to  go  the 
other  six  days  ?  Well,^  but  I  must  show  the  manuscript  to 
little  Tom  Alibi  the  solicitor,  who  manages  all  my  law  affairs 
— ^must  keep  on  the  windy  side  ;  the  mob  were  very  uncivil 
the  last  time  I  mounted  in  Old  Palace  Yard — ^all  Wnigs  and 
Roundheads  every  man  of  theih,  Williamites  and  Hanover 
rats." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Pembroke  again  called  on  the  publisher, 
but  found  Tom  Alibi's  advice  had  determined  him  against 
undertaking  the  work.  "Not  but  what  I  would  go  to-^ 
(what  was  I  going  to  say  ?)  to  the  Plantations  for  the  church 
with  pleasure — but,  dear  doctor,  I  have  a  wife  and  family ; 
but,  to  show  my  zeal,  I'll  recommend  the  job  to  my  neighbor 
Trimmel — ^he  is  a  bachelor,  and  leaving  off  business,  so  a 
voyage  in  a  western  barge  would  not  inconvenience  him." 
Bat  Mr.  Trimmel  was  also  obdurate,  and  Mr.  Pembroke, 
fortunately  perchance  for  himself,  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Waverley-Honor  with  his  treatise  in  vindication  of  the  real 
fundamental  principles  of  church  and  state  safely  packed  in 
his  saddle-bags. 

As  the  public  were  thus  likely  to  be  deprived  of  the  bene- 
fit arising  from  his  lucubrations  by  the  selfish  cowardice  of 
the  trade,  Mr.  Pembroke  resolved  to  make  two  copies  of  these 
tremendous  manuscripts  for  the  use  of  his  pupil.   He  felt  that 

*  Niohol::^  A^r.hurst.    Note  4. 
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he  had  been  indolent  as  a  tutor^  and^  besides^  his  conscience 
checked  him  for  complying  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Eichard 
Waverlejr,  that  he  would  impress  no  sentiments  upon  Ed- 
ward*s  mind  inconsistent  with  the  present  settlement  in  church 
and  state.  But  now,  thouglit  he,  I  may,  without  breach  of 
my  word,  since  he  is  no  longer  under  my  tuition,  afford  the 

Jouth  the  means  of  judging  for  himself,  and  have  only  to 
read  his  reproaches  for  so  long  concealing  the  light  which 
the  perusal  will  flash  upon  his  mind.  While  he  thus  indulged 
the  reveries  of  an  author  and  a  politician,  his  darling  prose- 
Ijte,  seeing  nothing  very  inviting  in  the  title  of  the  tracts, 
and  appalTed  by  the  bulk  and  compact  lines  of  the  manu- 
script, quietly  consigned  them  to  a  comer  of  his  travelling 
trunk. 

Aunt  Bachers  farewell  was  brief  and  affectionate.  She 
only  cwitioned  her  dear  Edward,  whom  she  probably  deemed 
somewhat  susceptible,  against  the  fascination  of  Scottish 
teauty.  She  allowed  that  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
cont^ned  some  ancient  families,  but  they  were  all  Whigs  and 
Presbyterians  except  the  Highlanders ;  and  respecting  them 
she  must  needs  say,  there  could  be  no  great  delicacy  among 
the  ladies,  where  the  gentlemen^s  usual  attire  was,  as  she  had 
been  assured,  to  say  the  least,  very  singular,  and  not  at  all 
decorous.  She  concluded  her  farewell  with  a  kind  and  mov- 
ihg  benediction,  and  gave  the  young  oflBcer,  as  a  pledge  of  her 
regard,  a  valuable  diamond  rinff  (oiten  worn  by  the  male  sex 
at  that  time),  and  a  purse  of  broad  gold  pieces,  which  also 
«rere  more  common  Sixty  Years  since  than  they  have  been  of 
late. 
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CHAPTER  Vn 

A  HOBSB-QUABTEB  IK  SCOTLAND 

Thb  next  meaning,  amid  varied  feelings^  the  chief  of  which 
was  a  predouunanty  anxious^  and  even  solemn  impression, 
that  he  was  now  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  to  his  own 

Sidance  and  direction,  Edward  Waverley  departed  from  the 
all  amid  tae  blessings  and  tears  of  all  the  old  domestics  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  mingled  with  some  sly  petitions 
for  sergeaatcies  and  corporalships,  and  so  forth,  on  the  part 
of  tliose  who  professed  that /Hhey  never  thoft  to  ha*  seen 
Jacob,  and  Giles,  and  Jonathan  go  off  for  sohUers,  save  to 
atk3nd  his  honor,  as  in  duty  bound/'  Edward,  as  in  duty 
bound,  extriciteJ  hinself  from  the  supplicants  with  the 
pledge  of  fewer  prooiises  than  might  havebeen  expected  from 
a  youn^  man  so  little  accustoqaed  to  the  world.  After  a 
short  visit  to  London,  he  proceeded  on  horseback,  then  the 
general  mode  of  travelling,  to  Edinburgh,  and  from  thence 
to  Dundee,  a  seaport  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Angus-shire, 
where  his  regiment  wag  then  quartered. 

He  now  entered  upon  a  new  world,  where,  for  a  time,  all 
was  beautiful  because  all  was  new.  Colonel  Gardiner,  the 
CO  n  naading  officer  of  tlie  regiment,  w^  himself  a  study  for 
aronantic,  and  at  t'le  same  time  an  inquisitive,  youth.  In 
person  he  was  tall,  handsome,  and  active,  though  somewhat 
advanced,  in  life^  In  his;  early  years  he  had  been  what  is 
called,  by  manner  of  palliative,  a  very  gay  young  man,  and 
strange  stories  were  circulated  about  his  sudden  conversion 
fr3  n  doubt,  if  not  infidelity,  to  a  serious  and  even  enthu- 
siaBtic  turn  of  mind.  It  was  whispered  that  $  supernatural 
CO  nmunicition,  of  a  nature  -  obvious  even  to  the  exterior, 
senses,  had  iproduced  this  wonderful  change ;  and  though 
sojie  mantion^  tlie  proselyte  as  an  enthusiast,  none  hinted 
at  his  being  a  hypocrite.  This  singular  and  mystical  circum- 
stance gave  Colo,nel  Gardiner  a  peculiar  and  solemn  interest 
in  the  eyes  of  the  young  soldier.*  It  may  be  easily  imagined 
that  the  ofl^eijs  of  a  regiment,  commanded  by  so  respectable . 

*  Oblcmel  Gdrdiner.    NbtoS. 
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a  person,  composed  a  society  more  sedate  and  orderly  than  a 
mUitary  mess  always  exhibits ;  and  that  Waverley  escaped 
some  temptations  to  which  he  might  otherwise  have  been 
exposed. 

Meanwhile  his  military  edncation  proceeded.  Already  a 
good  horseman,  he  was  now  initiated  into  the  arts  of  the 
manage,  which,  when  carried  to  perfection,  almost  realize  the 
fable  of  the  Centaur,  the  guidance  of  the  horse  appealing  to 
proceed  from  the  rider^s  mere  volition,  rather  than  from  the 
use  of  any  external  and  apparent  signal  of  motion.  He  re- 
ceived also  instructions  in  his  field  duty ;  but  I  must  ^own/ 
that  when  his  firat  ardor  was  past,  his  progress  fell  short  in 
the  latter  particular  of  what  he  wished  ana  expected.  The 
duty  of  an  officer,  the  most  imposing  of  all  others  to  the  in- 
experienced mind,  because  accompanied  with  so  much  out- 
ward pomp  and  circumstance,  is  in  its  essence  a  very  dry  end- 
abstract  task,  depending  chiefly  upon  arithmetical  combina- 
tions, requiring  much  attention,  and  a  cool  and  reasoning 
head  to  bring  them  into  action.  Our  hero  was  liable  to  fits 
of  absence,  in  which  his  blunders  excited  some  mirth,  and 
called  down  some  reproof.  This  circumstance  imprest ed  him 
with  a  painful  sense  of  inferiority  in  thofie  qualities  which 
appeared  most  to  deserve  and  obtain  regard  in  his  new  pro- 
fession. He  asked  himself  in  vain,  why  his  eye  could  not 
judge  of  distance  or  space  so  well  as  those  of  his  eompsnicns  ; 
why  his  head  was  not  always  successful  in  disentanglii:g  the 
various  partial  movements  necessary  to  execute  a  particular 
evolution ;  and  why  his  memory,  so  alert  upon  most  occa- 
sions, did  not  correctly  retain  tei^hnical  phrases  and  minute 
pointe  of  etiquette  or  field  discipline.  Waverley  was  naturally 
modest,  and  therefore  did  not  fall  into  the  egregious  mistake 
of  supposing  such  minuter  rules  of  military  duty  beneath  his 
notice,  or  conceiting  himself  to  be  bom  a  general,  because  he 
made  an  indifferent  subaltern.  The  truth  was,  that  the 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  course  of  reading  which  he  had 
pursued,  working  upon  a  temper  naturally  retired  and 
abstracted,  had  given  nim  that  wavering  and  unsettled  habit 
of  mind  which  is  most  averse  to  study  and  riveted  attention. 
Time,  in  the  mean  while,  hung  heavy  on  his  hands.  The 
gentry  of  the  neighborhood  were  disafi'eoted,  and  showed 
uttle  hospitality  to  the  military  guests  ;  and  the  people  of  the 
town,  chiefly  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  were  not  such 
as  Waverley  chose  to  associate  with.  The  arrival  of  summer, 
and  a  curiosity  to  know  something  more  of  Scotland  than  he 
could  see  in  a  ride  from  his  quarters,  determined  him  to 
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request  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  weeks.  He  resolved  first 
to  visit  his  uncle's  ancient  friend  and  correspondent,  with  the 
purpose  of  extending  or  shortening  the  time  of  his  residence 
according  to  circumstanpes.  He  travelled  of  course  on  horse- 
back,  and  with  a  single  attendant,  and  passed  his  first  night 
at  a  miserable  inn,  where  the  landlady  had  neither  shoes  nor 
stockings,  and  the  landlord,  who  called  himself  a  gentleman, 
was  disposed  to  be  rude  to  his  guest,  because  he  had  not 
bespoke  the  pleasure  of  his  society  to  supper.*  The  next 
day,  traversing  an  open  and  uninclosed  country,  Edward 
gradually  approached  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  which  at 
nrst  had  appeared  a  blue  outline  in  the  horizon,  but  now 
swelled  into  huge  gigantic  masses,  which  frowned  defiance 
over  the  more  level  country  that  lay  beneath  them.  Near  the 
bottom  of  this  stupendous  barrier,  but  still  in  the  Lowland 
country,  dwelt  Cosmo  Oomyne  Bradwardine  of  Bradwardine ; 
and,  if  gray-haired  eld  can  be  in  aught  believed,  there  had 
dwelt  his  ancestors,  with  all  their  heritage,  since  the  days  of 
the  gracious  Bang  Duncan. 

*ScottidiIim&    Noted. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

A   SCOTTISH   MANOR-HOUSE  SIXTY   YEABS  SINCE 

It  was  about  noon  when  Captain  Waverley  entered  the  straff- 
gling  village,  or  rather  hamlet,  of  Tully-Veolan,  close  to  which 
was  situated  the  mansion  of  the  proprietor.  The  houses 
seemed  miserable  in  the  extreme,  especially  to  an  eye  accus- 
tomed to  the  smiling  neatness  of  English  cottages.  They  stood, 
without  any  respect  for  regularity,  on  each  side  of  a  strag- 
gling kind  of  unpaved  street,  where  children,  almost  in  a 
primitire  state  of  nakedness,  lay  sprawling,  as  if  to  be 
crushed  by  the  hoofs  of  the  first  passing  horse.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  when  such  a  consummation  seemed  inevitable,  a  watch- 
ful old  grandam,  with  her  close  cap,  distaff,  and  spindle, 
rushed  like  a  sibyl  in  frenzy  out  of  one  of  these  miserable 
cells,  dashed  into  the  middle  of  the  path,  and  snatching  up 
her  own  charge  from  among  the  sunburnt  loiterers,  saluted 
him  with  a  sound  cuff,  and  transported  him  back  to  his 
dungeon,  the  little  white-headed  varlet  screaming  all  the 
while,  from  the  very  top  of  his  lungs,  a  shrilly  treble  to  the 
growling  remonstrances  of  the  enraged  matron.  Another 
part  in  this  concert  was  sustained  by  the  incessant  yelping  of 
a  score  of  idle  useless  curs,  which  followed,  snarling,  bark- 
ing, howling,  and  snapping,  at  the  horses^  heels  ;  a  nuisance 
at  that  time  so  common  in  Scotland,  that  a  French  tourist, 
who,  like  other  travellers,  longed  to  find  a  good  and  rational 
reason  for  everything  he  saw,  has  recorded,  as  one  of  the 
memorabilia  of  Caledonia,  that  the  state  maintained  in  each 
village  a  relay  of  curs,  called  collies,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
chase  the  chevaux  deposte  (too  starved  and  exhausted  to  move 
without  such  a  stimulus)  from  one  hamlet  to  another,  till  their 
annoying  convoy  drove  them  to  the  end  of  their  sta^e.  The 
evil  and  remedy  (such  as  it  is)  still  exist. — But  this  is  remote 
from  our  present  purpose,  and  is  only  thrown  out  for  consid- 
eration of  the  collectors  under  Mr.  Dent's  dog-bill. 

As  Waverley  moved  on,  here  and  there  an  old  man,  bent  as 
much  by  toil  as  years,  his  eyes  bleared  with  age  and  smoke, 
tottered  by  the  door  of  his  hut,  to  gaze  on  the  dress  of  the 
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stranger  and  the  form  and  motions  of  the  horses,  and  then 
assembled,  with  his  neighbors,  in  a  little  group  at  the  smithy, 
to  discuss  the  probabilities  of  whence  the  stranger  came  and 
where  he  miglit  be  going.  Three  or  four  village  girls,  re- 
turning from  the  well  or  brook  with  pitchers  and  pails  upon 
their  heads,  formed  more  pleasing  objects,  and,  with  their 
thin  short  gowns  and  single  petticoats,  bare  arms,  legs,  and 
feet,  uncovered  heads  and  braided  hair,  somewhat  resembled 
Italian  forms  of  landscape.  Nor  could  a  lorer  of  the  pictur- 
esque have  challenged  either  the  elegance  of  their  costume  or 
the  symmetry  of  their  shape ;  although,  to  say  the  truth,  a 
mere  Englishman  in  search  of  the  coinfiyrtabUy  a  word  pecu- 
liar to  his  native  tongue,  might  have  wished  the  clothes  less 
scanty,  the  feet  and  legs  somewhat  protected  from  the 
weather,  the  head  and  complexion  shrouded  from  the  sun, 
or  perhaps  might  even  have  thought  the  whole  person  and 
dress  considerably  improved  by  a  plentiful  application  of 
spring  water,  with  a  quantum  sufficit  of  soap.  1'he  whole 
scene  was  depressing;  for  it  argued,  at  the  first  glance,  at 
least  a  stagnation  of  industry,  and  perhaps  of  intellect.  Even 
curiosity,  the  busiest  passion  of  the  idle,  seemed  of  a  listless 
cast  in  the  village  of  Tully-Veolan  :  the  curs  aforesaid  alone 
showed  any  part  of  its  activity  ;  with  the  villagers  it  was  pas- 
sive. They  stood  and  gazed  at  the  handsome  young  officer 
and  his  attendant,  but  without  any  of  those  quick  motions 
and  eager  looks  that  indicate  the  earnestness  with  which  those 
who  live  in  monotonous  ease  at  home  look  out  for  amusement 
abroad.  Yet  the  physiognomy  of  the  people,  when  more 
closely  examined,  was  far  from  exhibiting  the  indiiference  of 
stupidity ;  their  features  were  rough,  but  remarkably  intelli- 
gent ;  grave,  but  the  very  reverse  of  stupid  ;  and  from  among 
the  young  women  an  artist  might  have  chosen  more  than  one 
model  whose  features  and  form  resembled  those  of  Minerva. 
The  children  also,  whose  skins  were  burnt  black,  and  whose 
hair  was  bleached  white,  by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  had  a 
look  and  manner  of  life  and  interest.  It  seemed,  upon  the 
whole,  as  if  poverty,  and  indolence,  its  too  frequent  com- 
panion, were  combining  to  depress  the  natural  genius  and 
acquired  information  of  a  hardy,  intelligent,  and  reflecting 
peasantry. 

Some  such  thoughts  crossed  Waverley's  mind  as  he  paced 
his  horse  slowly  through  the  rugged  and  flinty  street  of  Tully- 
Veolan,  interrupted  only  in  his  meditations  by  the  occasional 
caprioles  which  his  charger  exhibited  at  the  reiterated  assaults 
of  those  canine  Cossacks,  the  collies  before  mentioned.     The 
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Tillage'  was  more  than  half  a  mile  long,  the  cottages  being 
irregularly  divided  from  each  other  by  gardens,  or  yards,  as 
the  inhabitants  called  them,  of  different  sizes,  where  (for  it 
is  Sixty  Years  since)  the  now  universal  potato  was  unknown, 
but  which  were  stored  with  gigantic  plants  of  kale  or  cole- 
wort,  encircled  with  groves  of  nettles,  and  exhibited  here  and 
there  a  huge  hemlock,  or  the  national  thistle,  overshadowing 
a  quarter  of  the  petty  inclosure.  The  broken  ground  on 
which  the  village  was  built  had  never  been  levelled  ;  so  that 
these  inclosures  presented  declivities  of  every  degree,  here 
rising  like  terraces,  there  sinking  like  tan-pits.  The  dry- 
stone  walls  which  fenced,  or  seemed  to  fence  (for  they  were 
sorely  breached),  these  hanging  gardens  of  TuUy-veolan 
were  interspersed  by  a  narrow  lane  leading  to  the  common 
field,  where  the  joint  labor  of  the  villagers  cultivated  alternate 
ridges  and  patches  of  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  peas,  each  of 
fiuch  minute  extent  that  at  a  little  distance  the  unprofitable 
Tariety  of  the  surface  resembled  a  tailor's  book  of  patterns. 
In  a  few  favored  instances,  there  appeared  behind  the  cot- 
tages a  miserable  wigwam,  compiled  of  earth,  loose  stones, 
and  turf,  where  the  wealthy  jnignt  perhaps  shelter  a  starved 
-cow  or  sorely  galled  horse.  But  almost  every  hut  was  fenced 
in  front  by  a  huge  black  stack  of  turf  on  one  side  of  the  door, 
while  on  the  other  the  family  dunghill  ascended  in  noble 
emulation. 

About  a  bowshot  from  the  end  of  the  village  appeared  the 
inclosures  proudly  denominated  the  Parks  of  Tully-Veolan, 
being  certain  sc[uare  fields,  surrounded  and  divided  by  stone 
walls  five  feet  in  height.  In  the  centre  of  the  exterior  bar- 
rier was  the  upper  gate  of  the  avenue,  opening  under  an 
archway,  battlemented  on  the  top,  and  adorned  with  two 
large  weather-o'^iiten  mutilated  masses  of  upright  stone, 
winch,  if  the  tradition  of  the  hamlet  could  be  trusted,  had 
once  represented,  at  least  had  been  once  designed  to  repre- 
sent, two  rampant  Bears,  the  supporters  of  the  family  of 
Bradwardine.  This  avenue  was  straight  and  of  moderate 
length,  running  between  a  double  row  of  very  ancient  horse- 
ohestnuts,  planted  alternately  with  sycamores,  which  rose  to 
Buch  huge  height,  and  flourished  so  luxuriantly,  that  their 
boughs  completely  over-arched  the  broad  road  beneath.  Be- 
yond these  venerable  ranks,  and  running  parallel  to  them, 
were  two  high  walls,  of  apparently  the  like  antiquity,  over- 
sown with  ivy,  honeysuckle,  and  other  climbing  plants. 
The  avenue  seemed  very  little  trodden,  and  chiefly  by  foot- 
passengers  ;  so  that  being  very  broad,  and  enjoying  a  con- 
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stant  shade^  it  was  clothed  with  grass  of  a  deep  and  rich 
verdure,  exceptinff  where  a  footpath,  worn  by  occasional 
passengers,  tracked  with  a  natural  sweep  the  way  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  gate.  This  nether  portal,  like  the  former, 
opened  in  front  of  a  wall  ornamented  with  some  rude  sculp- 
ture, with  battlements  on  the  top,  over  which  were  seen, 
half-hidden  by  the  trees  of  the  avenue,  the  high  steep  roofs 
and  narrow  gables  of  the  mansion,  with  lines  mdented  into 
steps,  and  comers  decorated  with  small  turrets.  One  of  the 
folding  leaves  of  the  lower  gate  was  open,  and  as  the  sun 
'shone  full  into  the  court  behind,  a  long  line  of  brilliancy  was 
flung  upon  the  aperture  up  the  dark  and  gloomy  avenue.  It 
was  one  of  those  effects  which  a  painter  loves  to  represent, 
and  mingled  well  with  the  strugglinff  light  which  found  ita 
way  between  the  boughs  of  the  shady  arch  that  vaulted  the 
broad  green  alley. 

The  solitude  and  repose  of  the  whole  scene  seemed  almost 
monastic  ;  and  Waverley,  who  had  given  his  horse  to  his 
servant  on  entering  the  first  gate,  walked  slowly  down  the 
avenue,  enjoying  the  grateful  and  cooling  shade,  and  so  much 
pleased  with  the  placid  ideas  of  rest  and  seclusion  excited  by 
this  confined  and  quiet  scene,  that  he  forgot  the  misery  and 
dirt  of  the  hamlet  he  had  left  behind  him.  The  opening  into  the 
paved  court-yard  corresponded  with  the  rest  of  the  scene.  The 
house,  which  seemed  to  consist  of  two  or  three  high,  narrow, 
and  steep-roofed  buildings,  projecting  from  each  other  at 
right  angles,  formed  one  side  of  the  inclosure.  It  had  been 
built  at  a  period  when  castles  were  no  longer  necessary,  and 
when  the  Scottish  architects  had  not  yet  acquired  the  art  of 
designing  a  domestic  residence.  The  windows  were  number- 
less, but  very  small ;  the  roof  had  some  nondescript  kind  of 
projections,  called  bartizans,  and  displayed  at  each  frequent 
angle  a  small  turret,  rather  resembling  a  pepper-box  than  a 
Gothic  watch-tower.  Neither  did  the  front  indicate  absoluto 
security  from  danger.  There  were  loop-holes  for  musketry, 
and  iron  stanchions  on  the  lower  windows,  probably  to  repel 
any  roving  band  of  ^^ypsies,  or  resist  a  predatory  visit  from 
the  caterans  of  the  neighboring  Highlands.  Stables  and  other 
offices  occupied  another  side  of  the  square.  The  former  were 
low  vaults,  with  narrow  slits  instead  of  windows,  resembling, 
as  Edward^s  groom  observed,  ^*  rather  a  prison  for  murderers, 
and  larceners,  and  such  like  as  are  tried  at  'sizes,  than  a  place 
for  any  Christian  cattle. ''  Above  these  dungeon-looKing 
stables  were  granaries,  called  girnels,  and  other  offices,  to» 
which  there  was  access  by  outside  stairs  of  heavy  masonry^ 
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Two  battlemented  walls,  one  of  which  faced  the  avenue,  and 
the  other  divided  the  court  from  the  garden,  completed  the 
inclosure. 

Nor  was  the  court  without  its  ornaments.  In  one  comer 
was  a  tun-bellied  pigeon-house,  of  great  size  and  rotundity, 
resembling  in  figure  and  proportion  the  curious  edifice  called 
Arthur's  Oven,  which  would  have  turned  the  brains  of  all  the 
antiquaries  in  England,  had  not  the  worthy  proprietor  pulled 
it  down  for  the  sake  of  mending  a  neighboring  dam-dyke. 
This  dove-cot,  or  columbarium,  as  the  owner  called  it,  was 
no  small  resource  to  a  Scottish  laird  of  that  period,  whose 
scanty  rents  were  eked  out  by  the  contributions  levied  upon 
the  farms  bv  these  light  foragers,  and  the  conscriptions  ex- 
acted from  the  latter  for  the  benefit  of  the  table. 

Another  corner  of  the  court  displayed  a  fountain,  where  a 
hu^e  bear,  carved  in  stone,  predominated  over  a  large  stone 
basin,  into  which  he  disgorged  the  water.  This  work  of  art 
was  the  Avonder  of  the  country  ten  miles  round.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  all  sorts  of  bears,  small  and  large,  demi 
or  in  full  proportion,  were  carved  over  the  windows,  upon  the 
ends  of  the  gables,  terminated  the  spouts,  and  supported  the 
turrets,  with  the  ancient  family  motto,  **J5cwat  tbe  JSar,** 
cut  under  each  hyperborean  form.  The  court  was  spacious, 
well  paved,  and  perfectly  clean,  there  being  probably  another 
entrance  behind  the  stables  for  removing  the  litter.  Every- 
thing around  appeared  solitary,  and  would  have  been  silent, 
but  f or  the  contmued  plashing  of  the  fountain  ;  and  the  whole 
scene  still  maintained  the  monastic  illusion  which  the  fancy 
of  Waverley  had  conjured  up.  And  here  we  beg  permission 
to  close  a  chapter  of  still  life.* 

♦TuUy-Veoton.   NeteT. 


CHAPTERED 

MOBB  07  THB  KAN0B-H0U8B  AJiTI)  1X8  BKYIBONS 

Aftbb  haying  satisfied  his  onriosity  by  gazing  around  him  for 
a  few  minutes,  Waverley  appliea  himself  to  the  massive 
knocker  of  the  hall-door>  the  architraye  of  which  bore  the 
date  1594.  But  no  answer  was  returned,  though  the  -peal  re- 
sounded tiiFough  a  number  of  apartments^  and  was  echoed 
from  tiie'  courtyard  walls  without  the  house,  startling  the 
pigeons  from  the  yenerable  rotunda  which  they  occupied,  and 
alarming  anew  eyen  the  distant  village  curs,  which  had  re- 
tired to  sleep  upon  their  respective  dunghills.  Tired  of  the 
din  which  he  created,  and  the  unprofitable  responses  which  it 
excited,  Waverley  began  to  think  that  he  had  reached  the 
castle  of  Oigoglio,  as  entered  by  the  victorious  Prince 
Arthur, 

When  'gan  he  loudly  through  the  house  to  caU, 

Bat  no  man  cured  to  answer  to  his  cry  ; 
There  reignM  a  solemn  olence  oyer  aU, 
Nor  yoiee  was  heard,  nor  wight  was  seen  in  bower  or  halL 

Filled  almost  with  exj>ectation  of  beholding  some  ^'old, 
old  man,  wi!;h  beard  as  white  as  snow,^  whom  he  might  ques- 
tion concerning  this  deserted  mansion,  our  hero  turned  to  a 
little  oaken  Wicket-door,  well  clinched  with  iron-nails,  which 
opened  in  the  court-yard  wall  at  its  angle  with  the  house.  It 
was  only  latched,  notwithstanding  its  fortified  appearance, 
and,  when  opened,  admitted  him  into  the  garden,' which  pre- 
sented a  pleasant  scene.*  The  southern  side  or  the  house, 
clothed  with  fruit-trees,  and  having  many  evergreens  trained 
upon  its  walls,  extended  its  irregular  yet  venerable  front 
along  a  terrace,  partly  paved,  partly  gravelled,  partly  bordered 
with  flowers  and  choice  shrubs.  This  elevation  descended 
by  three  several  flights  of  steps,  placed  in  its  centre  and  at 
the  extremities,  into  what  might  be  called  the  garden  proper, 

*  At  Ra-^elstoii  max  \>ewen  sucb  a  garden,  which  the  taste  of  the  proprietor, 
the  author's  frit-tid  afid  kinsiraii.  Fir  Alexander  Keith,  Knifrht  Ifaresch:*!,  has 
Judiciously  preserved.  That,  as  weU  aa  the  house.  Is,  however,  of  smaller  dl- 
men  ions  than  tha  Baron  of  Bradwardine^i  mansion  and  garden  are  presumed  to 
have  been. 
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and  was  fenced  along  the  top  by  a  stone  parapet  with  a  heavy 
balustrade,  ornamented  from  space  to  space  with  huge  gro- 
tesque figures  of  animals  seated  upon  their  haunches,  among 
which  the  favorite  bear  was  repeatedly  introduced.  Placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  teryac^  between,  2^  sashed-door  opening 
from  the  house  and  the  central  flight  of  steps,  a  huge  animal 
of  the  same  species  supported  on  his  head  and  fore-paws  a 
sun-dial'df  large  citcuiliiefence,  inscribed  with  more  diagrams 
than  Edward's  mathematics  enabled  him  to  decipher. 

•  The  garden, -^Irhich  seemed  to  be  kept  with  great  accuracy, 
abounded  iii  fruit- ttees,  and  exhibited  a  profusion  of  flowers^ 
and  jBtergreenfi  cut  into  grotesque  forms.  It  was  feid  €ut  in 
tert-aces,  which  descended  rank  by  rank  from  the  western  wall 
to  a  large  =btotekv  which  h«id  a  tmwjuil  and  smooth  appear- 
ance, wnei*e  it  served  as  a  boundary  to  the  garden ;  but,  near 
ttie  extrtjmity,  leaped  in  tumult  over  a  strong  dam,  orwear- 
heitd,  the  cause  of  its  temporary  ilastnquHlity>  and  there  form- 
ing a  cascade,  was  overlooked  by  an  octangular  summer-house, 
with  a  gilded  bear  oii>  the  top  by-way  of  vane*  After •  this 
feat,  th^  brookj  assuming  itg  natural  rapid  and  ficrcfe  charac^ 
ter,  eseaped  from  the  eye  doihi^adeep  and  wpoded  dell,  from. 
the  copse  of  which  arose  a  massive,  but  ruinous  tower,  liie 
former  habitatipn  of  the  Barons  of  Bwiwardine.  The  mar- 
gin of  the  brook,  opposite  t©  the  garden,  displayed  a  nar- 
row meadow,  or  haugh,  as  it  was  oalledj  which  formed  a  small 
washing-green )  the  bank,  which  retired  behind  it,  was  cov- 
eri^d  by  ancient,  trees.  m  .       .         i 

I'he  scene,  though  pleasing^  was  not  quite  eqiial  to  the 
gardens  of  Alcina;  yet  wanted  not  tljc  ''due  donzelette  gar^ 
rule"  of  that  enchanti^d  parudiBe,  for  l]|^on  the  gieen  afore- 
said two  bare-legged  dameelsj  each  Btan ding  in  a  spacious  tub, 
performed  wijbh  their  feet  the  office  of  a  patt^ht  washing- 
machine.,  These  did  not,  however,  like  the  rcaidens  of  Ar- 
mida,  remain  to  greet  with  their  harmony  the  fepprcacling 
guest,  but,  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  a  handscn-c  stranger 
on  the  opposite  side,  dropped  their  garments  (I  should  say 
garment,  to  be  quite  correct)  over  their  limbs,  which  their 
occupation  exposed  somewhat  too  freely,  and,  with  a  shrill  ex- 
clamaLion  of  ^^Eh,  sirsP'  uttered  with  an  accent  between 
modesty  and  coquetry,  sprang  oft  like  deer  in  different  direc- 
tions. 

Waverlev  began  to  despair  of  gaining  entrance  into  this 
solitanr  and  seemingly  enchanted  mansion,  when  a  man  ad- 
vanced up  one  of  the  garden  alleys,  where  he  still  retained 
his  station.     Trusting  ttiis  might  be  a  gardener,  or  some  da\ 
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mestic  belonging  to  the  honse^  Edward  descended  the  steps  in 
order  to  meet  nim  ;  but  as  the  figure  approached^  and  long 
before  he  could  descry  its  features,  he  was  struck  with  the 
oddity  of  its  appearance  and  gestures.  Sometimes  this  mister 
wight  held  his  hands  clasped  over  his  head,  like  an  Indian 
Jogue  in  the  attitude  of  penance  ;  sometimes  he  swung  them 
perpendicularly,  like  a  pendulum,  on  each  side^  and  anon  he 
slapped  them  swiftly  and  repeatedly  across  bis  breast,  like  the 
substitute  used  by  a  hackney-coachman  for  his  usual  flogging 
exercise,  when  his  cattle  are  idle  upon  the  stand,  in  a  clear 
frosty  day.  His  gait  was  as  singular  as  his  gestures,  for  at 
times  he  hopped  with  great  perseverance  on  the  right  foot, 
then  exchanged  that  supporter  to  advance  in  the  same  man- 
ner on  the  left,  and  then  putting  his  feet  close  together  he 
hopped  upon  both  at  once.  His  attire  also  was  antiquated 
and  extravagant.  It  consisted  in  a  sort  of  gray  jerkin,  with 
scarlet  cuflfs  and  slashed  sleeves,  showing  a  scarlet  lining  ;  the 
other  parts  of  the  dresa  corresponded  in  color,  not  forgetting 
a  pair  of  scarlet  stockings,  and  a  scarlet  bonnet,  prou(fly  sur- 
mounted with  a  turkey's  feather.  Edward,  whom  he  did  not 
seem  to  observe,  now  perceived  confirmation  in  his  features 
of  what  the  mien  and  gestures  had  already  announced.  It 
was  apparently  neither  idiocy  nor  insanity  which  gaye  that 
wild,  unsettled,  irregular  expression  to  a  face  which  naturally 
was  rather  handsome,  but  something  that  resembled  a  com- 
pound of  both,  where  the  simplicity  of  the  fool  was  mixed 
with  the  extravagance  of  a  crazed  imagination.  He  sang 
with  great  earnestness,  and  not  without  some  taste,  a  frag- 
ment of  an  old  Scottish  ditty  : 

False  love,  and  hast  thou  play  *d  me  thus 

In  summer  amon)^  the  flowers? 
I  wiU  repay  thee  back  again 

In  winter  among  the  showers. 
Unless  again,  again,  my  love, 

Unit  ss  you  turn  again  ; 
As  you  with  other  maidens  rove, 

I'll  smile  on  other  men.* 

Here  lifting  up  his  eyes,  which  had  hitlierto  been  fixed  in 
observing  how  his  feet  Kept  time  to  the  tune,  he  beheld  Wa- 
verley,  and  instantly  doflfed  his  cap,  with  many  grotesque  sig- 
nals of  surprise,  respect,  and  salutation.  Edward,  though 
with  little  hope  of  receivinff  an  answer  to  any  constant  ques- 
tion, requested  to  know  whether  Mr.  Bradwardine  were  at 
home,  or  where  he  could  find  any  of  the  domestics.     The 

*  This  is  a  genuine  ancient  fra^nent,  withsoni^  alteration  in  the  two  last  lines. 
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questioned  party  replied,  and,  like  the  witch  of  Thalaba, 
*^  still  his  speech  was  song  *' — 

The  Knight*s  to  the  mountain 

His  bugle  to  wind ; 
The  Lady's  to  greenwood 

Her  garland  to  bind. 
^      The  bower  of  Burd  Ellen 

Has  moss  on  the  floor, 
That  the  step  of  Lord  William 

Be  silent  and  sure. 

This  conveyed  no  information,  and  Edward,  repeating 
his  queries,  received  a  rapid  answer,  in  which,  from  the  haste 
and  peculiarity  of  the  dialect,  the  word  "butler ''  was  alone 
intelligible.  Waverley  then  requested  to  see  the  butler ;  upon 
which  the  fellow,  with  a  knowing  look  and  nod  of  intelli- 
gence, made  a  signal  to  Edward  to  follow,  and  began  to  dance 
and  caper  down  the  alley  up  which  he  had  made  his  ap- 
proaches. A  strange  guide  chis,  thought  Edward,  and  not 
much  unlike  one  of  Shakespeare's  roynish  clowns.  I  am  not 
over  prudent  to  trust  to  his  pilotage ;  but  wiser  men  have 
been  led  by  fools.  By  this  time  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
alley,  where,  turning  short  on  a  little  parterre  of  flowers, 
shrouded  from  the  east  and  north  by  a  close  yew  hedge,  he 
found'  an  old  man  at  work  without  his  coat,  whose  appearance 
hovered  between  that  of  an  upper  servant  and  gardener  ;  his 
red  nose  and  ruffled  shirt  belonging  to  the  former  profession ; 
his  hale  and  sunburnt  visage,  with  his  green  apron,  appear- 
ing to  indicate 

Old  Adam's  likeness,  set  to  dress  this  garden. 

The  major  dome,  for  such  he  was,  and  indisputably  the 
second  officer  of  state  in  the  barony  (nay,  as  chief  minister  of 
the  interior,  superior  even  to  Bailie  Macwheeble  in  his  own 
department  of  the  kitchen  and  cellar) — the  major  domo  laid 
down  his  spade,  slipped  on  his  coat  in  haste,  and  with  a 
wrathful  look  at  Edward's  guide,  probably  excited  by  his  hav- 
ing introduced  a  stranger  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  labor- 
ious, and,  as  he  might  suppose  it,  degrading  office,  requested 
to  know  the  gentleman's  commands.  Being  informed  that 
he  wished  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  master,  that  his  name  was 
Waverley,  and  so  forth,  the  old  man's  countenance  assumed 
a  great  deal  of  respectful  importance.  "He  could  take  it 
upon  his  conscience  to  say,  his  honor  would  have  exceeding 
pleasure  in  seeing  him.  Would  not  Mr.  Waverley  choose  some 
refreshment  after  his  journey  ?    His  honor  was  with  the  folk 
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who  were  getting  doon  the  dark  hag  ;  the  twa  gardener  lads 
fan  emphi^s  on  the  word  ttva]  had  been  ordered  to  attend 
him ;  and  he  had  been  lust  amusing  himself  in  the  mean 
time  with  dressing  Miss  Kose's  flower-bed^  that  he  might  be 
near  to  receive  his  honor's  orders,  if  need  were ;  he  was  very 
fond  of  a  garden,  but  had  little  time  for  such  divertisements." 

''He  canna  get  it  wrought  in  abune  twa  days  in  the  week 
at  no  rate  whatever, '^  said  Edward's  fantastic  conductor. 

A  grim  look  from  the  butler  chastif ed  his  interference, 
and  he  commanded  him,  by  the  name  of  Davie  Gellatley,  in  a 
tone  which  admitted  no  discussion,  to  look  for  his  honor  at 
the  dark  hag,  and  tell  him  there  was  a  gentleman  from  the 
south  had  arrived  at  the  Ha*. 

'*  Can  this  poor  fellow  deliver  a  letter  ?"  asked  Edward. 

"With  all  fidelity,  sir,  to  any  one  whom  he  respects.  I 
would  hardly  trust  him  with  a  long  message  by  word  of 
mouth — ^though  he  is  more  knave  than  fool.'' 

Waverley  delivered  his  credentials  to  Mr.  Gellatley,  who 
seemed  to  confirm  the  butler's  last  observation,  by  twisting 
his  features  at  him,  when  he  was  looking  another  way,  into 
l^e  resemblance  of  the  grotesque  face  on  the  bowl  of  a  German 
tobacco  pipe ;  after  which,  with  an  odd  cong6  to  Waverley, 
he  danced  off  to  discharge  his  errand. 

'*  He  is  an  innocent,  sir,"  said  the  butler ;  "  there  is  one 
such  in  almost  every  town  in  the  country,  but  ours  is  brought 
far  ben.*  He  used  to  work  a  day's  turn  weel  eneugh  ;  but 
he  helped  Miss  Rose  when  she  was  flemit  with  the  Laird  of 
Killancureit's  new  English  bull,  and  since  that  time  we  ca' 
him  Davie  Do-little  ;  indeed  we  might  ca'  him  Davie  Do- 
naething,  for  since  he  got  that  gay  clothing,  to  please  his 
honor  and  my  young  mistress  (great  folks  will  have  their 
fancies),  he  has  done  naething  but  dance  up  and  down  about 
the  toun,  without  doing  a  single  turn,  unless  trimming  the 
laird's  fishing- wand  or  busking  his  flies,  or  may  be  catching 
a  dish  of  trouts  at  an  orra-time.  But  here  comes  Miss  Eose, 
who,  I  take  burden  upon  me  for  her,  will  be  especial  glad  to 
see  one  of  the  house  of  Waverley  at  her  father's  mansion  of 
Tully-Veolan." 

But  Rose  Bradwardine  deserves  better  of  her  unworthy 
historian  than  to  be  introduced  at  the  end  of  a  chaptei*. 

In  the  mean  while  it  may  be  noticed,  that  Waverley 
learned  two  things  from  this  colloquy ;  that  in  Scotland  a 
single  house  was  called  a  town,  and  a  natural  fool  an  inno- 
eetU. 

4  *  Jester  or  FooL   Kote% 


CHAPTER  X 

ROSE  BEADWABDINB  AND  HEE  FATHER 

Miss  Bradwaedine  was  but  seventeen ;  yet,  at  the  last 

races  of  the  county  town  of ,  upon  her  health  being 

proposed  among  a  round  of  beauties,  the  Laird  of  Bum- 
perquaigh,  permanent  toast-master  and  croupier  of  the 
JBautherwhillery  Club,  not  only  said  More  to  the  pledge 
in  a  pint  bumper  of  Bourdeaux,  but,  ere  pouring  forth 
the  libation,  denominated  the  divinity  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated,  "  the  Eose  of  Tully-Veolan ; "  upon  which  fes- 
tive occasion  three  cheers  were  ^ven  by  all  the  sitting 
members  of  that  respectable  society  whose  throats  the 
wine  had  left  capable  of  such  exertion.  Nay,  I  am  well 
assured,  that  the  sleeping  partners  of  the  company  snorted 
applause,  and  that  although  strong  bumpers  and  weak 
brains  had  consigned  two  or  three  to  the  floor,  yet  even 
these,  fallen  as  they  were  from  their  high  estate,  and  wel- 
terin;^ — I  will  carry  the  parody  no  farther — uttered  divers 
inarticulate  sounds,  intimating  their  assent  to  the  motion. 

Such  unanimous  applause  could  not  be  extorted  but  by 
acknowledged  merit ;  and  Rose  Bradwardine  not  only  de- 
served it,  but  also  the  approbation  of  much  more  rational 
persons  than  the  Bautherwhillery  Club  could  have  mustered, 
even  before  discussion  of  the  first  magnum.  She  was  in- 
deed a  very  pretty  girl  of  the  Scotch  cast  of  beauty,  that 
is,  with  a  profusion  of  hair  of  pale  gold,  and  a  skin  like 
the  snow  of  her  own  mountains  in  whiteness.  Yet  she 
had  not  a  pallid  or  pensive  cast  of  countenance  ;  her  features, 
as  well  as  her  temper,  had  a  lively  expression  ;  her  com- 
plexion, th6u!^h  not  florid,  was  so  pure  as  to  seem  trans- 
parent, and  the  slightest  emotion  sent  her  whole  blood  at 
once  to  her  face  and  neck.  Her  form,  though  under  the 
common  size,  was  remarkably  elegant,  and  her  motions 
light,  easy,  and  unembarrassed.  She  came  from  another 
part  of  the  garden  to  receive  Captain  Waverley,  with  a 
manner  that  hovered  between  bashfulness  and  courtesy. 

The  first  greetings  passed,  Edward  learned  from  her  that 
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the  darJc  hag,  which  had  soitiewhat  jjnxaled  him  in  the  but* 
ler*8  acbount  of  his  master's  avocations,  had  nothing  to  do 
either  with  a  black  cat  or  a  broomstick,  but  was  simply  a 
portion  of  oak  copse  which  was  to  be  felled  that  day.  8he 
offered,  with  diffident  civility,  to  show  the  stranger  the  way 
to  the  spot,  which,  it  seems,  was  not  far  distant ;  but  they 
were  prevented  by  the  appearance  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwar- 
dine  in  person,  who,  summoned  by  David  Gellatley,  now 
appeared,  ^*oii  hospitable  thoughts  intent,^*  clearing  the 
ground  at  a  prodigious  rate  with  swift  and  long  strides, 
which  reminded  Waverloy  of  the  seven-league  boots  of  the 
nursery  fable.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  athletic  figure,  old  indeed 
and  gray-haired,  but  with  every  muscle  rendered  as  tough  as 
whip-cord  by  constant  exercise.  He  was  dressed  carelessly, 
and  more  like  a  Frenchman  than  an  Englishman  of  the 
period,  while,  from  his  hard  features  and  perpendicular 
rigidity  of  stature,  he  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  Swiss  officer 
of  the  guards,  who  had  resided  some  time  at  Paris,  and  caught 
the  costume,  but  not  the  ease  or  manner,  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  truth  was,  that  his  language  and  habits  were  as  hetero- 
geneous as  his  external  appearance. 

Owing  to  his  natural  disposition  to  study,  or  perhaps  to  a 
very  general  Scottish  fashion  of  giving  young  men  of  rank  a 
legal  education,  he  had  been  bred  with  a  view  to  the  bar.  But 
the  politics  of  his  family  precluding  the  hope  of  his  rising  in 
that  profession,  Mr.  Bradwardine  travelled  with  high  reputa- 
tion lor  several  years,  and  made  some  campaigns  m  foreign 
service.  After  his  demSU  with  the  law  or  high  treason  m 
1715,  he  had  lived  in  retirement,  conversing  almost  entirely 
with  those  of  his  own  principles  in  the  vicinage.     The  pedan- 

aof  the  lawyer,  superinduced  upon  the  military  pride  of  the 
iier,  might  remind  a  modern  of  the  days  of  the  zealous  vol- 
unteer service,  when  the  bar-gown  of  our  pleaders  was  often 
flung  over  a  blazing  uniform.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
prejudices  of  ancient  birth  and  Jacobite  |iolitics,  greatly 
strengthened  by  habits  of  Solitary  aitd  cecluded  authority, 
which,  though  exercised  only  within  the  bounds  of  his  half^ 
cultivated  estate,  was  there  indisputable  and  undisputed* 
For,  as  he  used  to  observe,  '*the  lands  of  Bradwardine,  Tul- 
ly-Veolan,  and  others,  had  been  erected  into  a  free  barony  by 
a  pharter  from  David  the  First,  cum  liberali  potest  habendi 
curias  etjusticias,  cy,m  fossa  etfurca  [lie — ^pit  and  gallows], 
et  saTca  et  soTca,  et  fhol  et  tkeam,  et  infang-tMef  et  outfang- 
thief,  sive  hand-habend  sive  bah-barand.  ^'  -The  peculiar  mean- 
ing of  all  these  cabalistical  words  few  or  none  could  explain  ; 
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but  they  implied,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine  might,  in  case  of  delinquency,  imprison,  try,  and  exe- 
cute his  vassals  at  his  pleasure.  Like  James  the  First,  how- 
ever, the  present  possessor  of  this  authority  was  more  pleased 
in  talking  about  prerogative  than  in  exercising  it ;  and  except- 
ing that  he  imprisoned  two  poachers  in  the  dungeon  of  the 
old  tower  of  Tully-Veolau,  where  they  were  sorely  frightened 
by  ghosts,  and  almost  eaten  by  rat?,  and  that  he  set  an  old 
woman  in  ihQJarigs  (or  Scottish  pillory)  for  saving  "  there 
were  mair  fules  in  the  laird's  ha'  house  than  Davie  Gellatley," 
I  do  not  learn  that  he  was  accused  of  abusing  his  high  pow- 
ers. Still,  however,  the  conscious  pride  of  possessing  fliem 
gave  additional  importance  to  his  language  and  deportment. 
At  his  first  address  to  Waverley,  it  would  seem  that  the 
hearty  pleasure  he  felt  to  behold  the  nephew  of  his  friend 
had  somewhat  discomposed  the  stiff  and  upright  dignity  of 
the  Baron  of  Bradwardine's  demeanor,  for  flhe  tears  stood  in 
the  old  gentleman's  eyes,  when,  having  first  shaken  Edward 
heartily  by  the  hand  in  the  English  fashion,  he  embraced 
him  chla-mode  Franpoise,  and  kissed  him  on  both  sides  of  his 
face;  while  the  hardness  of  his  grip,  and  the  quantity  of 
Scotch  snuff  which  his  accolade  communicated,  called  cor- 
responding drops  of  moisture  to  the  eves  of  his  guest. 

''  Upon  the  honor  of  a  gentleman/'  he  said,  '*  but  it  makes 
me  young  again  to  see  you  here,  Mr.  Waverley  !  A  worthy 
scion  of  the  old  stock  of  Waverley-Honor^52?c5  altera,  as 
Maro  hath  it — ^and  you  have  the  look  of  the  old  line,  Ctptain 
Waverley ;  not  so  portly  yet  as  my  old  friend  Sir  Everard — 
mais  cela  viendra  avec  U  terns,  as  my  Dutch  acquaintance. 
Baron  Kikkitbroeck,  said  of  the  sagesse  of  Madame  son  epouse. 
And  so  ye  have  mounted  the  cockade  ?  Eight,  right ;  though 
I  could  have  wished  the  color  different,  and  so  I  would  ha' 
deemed  might  Sir  Everard.  But  no  more  of  that ;  I  am  old, 
and  times  are  changed.  And  how  does  the  worthy  knight 
baronet,  and  the  fair  Mrs.  Bachel  ?  Ah,  ye  laugh,  young 
man !  In  troth  she  was  the  fair  Mrs.  Eachel  in  the  year 
of  grace  seventeen  hundred  and  sixteen ;  but  time  passes — 
et  singula  prmdantur  anni — that  is  most  certain.  But  once 
a^ain  ye  are  most  heartily  welcome  to  my  poor  house  of  TuUy- 
Veolanl  Hie  to  the  house,  Eose,  and  see  that  Alexander 
Saunderson  looks  out  the  old  Ch&teau  Margaux,  which  I  sent 
from  Bourdeaux  to  Dundee  in  the  year  1713." 

Eose  tripped  off  demurely  enough  till  she  turned  the  first 
comer,  and  then  ran  with  the  speed  of  a  fairy,  that  she  might 
gain  leisure,  after  discharging  her  father's  commission,  to  put 
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her  own  dress  in  order^  and  produce  all  her  little  finery,  an 
occupation  for  which  the  approaching  dinner-hour  left  but 
limited  time. 

"  We  cannot  rival  the  luxuries  of  your  English  table.  Cap- 
tain Waverley,  or  give  you  the  epulcB  lautiores  of  Waverley- 
Honor.  I  say  eptucB  rather  than  prandiwn,  because  the  lat- 
ter phrase  is  popular  :  epulce  ad  senatum,  prandium  vero  ad 
populum  attinet,  says  Suetonius  Tranquillus.  But  I  trust  ye 
wul  applaud  my  Bourdeaux  ;  c'est  des  deucr  oreilles,  as  Cap- 
tain Vinsauf  used  to  say  ;  vinum primcB  not(B,  the  Principal 
of  St.  Andrews  denominated  it.  And,  once  more.  Captain 
Waverley,  right  glad  am  I  that  ye  are  here  to  drink  the  best 
my  cellar  can  make  forthcoming.*^ 

This  speech,  with  the  necessary  interjectional  answers, 
continued  from  the  lower  alley  where  they  met  up  to  the  door 
of  the  house,  where  four  or  five  servants  in  old-fashioned 
liveries,  headed  by  Alexander  Saunderson,  the  butler,  who 
now  bore  no  token  of  the  sable  stains  of  the  garden,  received 
them  in  grand  costume. 

In  an  old  hall  hnng  round  with  pikes  and  with  bows, 

With  old  bucklers  and  corselets  that  had  borne  many  shrewd  blows. 

With  much  ceremony,  and  still  more  real  kindness,  the  Baron, 
without  stopping  in  any  intermediate  apartment,  conducted 
his  guest  through  several  into  the  great  dining  parlor,  wain- 
scoted with  black  oak,  and  hung  round  with  the  pictures  of 
his  ancestry,  where  a  tabfe  was  set  forth  in  form  for  six  per- 
sons, and  an  old-fashioned  beaufet  displayed  all  the  ancient 
and  massive  plate  of  the  Brad wardine  family.  A  bell  was  now 
heard  at  the  head  of  the  avenue ;  for  an  old  man,  who  acted 
as  porter  upon  gala  days,  had  caught  the  alarm  given  by 
Waverle/s  arrival,  and,  repairing  to  his  post,  announced  the 
arrival  of  other  guests. 

These,  as  the  Baron  assured  his  young  friend,  were  very 
estimable  persons.  "  There  was  the  young  Laird  of  Balma- 
whapple,  a  Falconer  by  surname,  of  the  house  of  Glenfarqu- 
har,  given  right  much  to  ^eld-sporta—gaudet  equis  et  cani- 
bus — but  a  very  discreet  young  gentleman.  Then  there  was 
the  Laird  of  Killanenreit,  who  had  devoted  his  leisure  untill 
tillage  and  agriculture,  and  boasted  himself  to  be  possessed 
of  a  bull  of  matehless  merit,  brought  from  the  county  of 
Devon  (the  Damnonia  of  the  Eomans,  if  we  can  trust  Robert 
of  Cirencester).  He  is,  as  y3  may  well  suppose  from  such  a 
tendency,  but  of  yeoman  extraction — servdbit  odorem  testa 
diu — ^and  I  believe,  between  ourselves,  his  grandsire  was  from 
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the  wrong  side  of  the  Border-— one  Bullsegg,  who  came'  hither 
as  a  steward,  or  bailiff,  or  ground-officer,  or  something  in 
that  department,  to  the  last  Girnigo  of  Killancnreit,  wha 
died  of  an  atrophy.  After  his  master's  death,  sir,— ye  would 
hardly  believe  such  a  scandal, — but  this  BuDsegg,  being 
portly  and  comely  of  aspect,  intermarried  with  the  lady 
dowager,  who  was  young  and  amorous,  and  possessed  himself 
of  the  estate,  which  devolved  on  this  unhappy  woman  by  a 
settlement  of  her  um while  husband,  in  direct  contravention 
of  an  unrecorded  taillie,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  dispon- 
er's  own  flesh  and  blood,  in  the  person  of  his  natural  heir  and 
seventh  cousin,  Girnigo  of  Tipperhewit,  whose  family  was  so 
reduced  by  the  ensuing  lawsuit,  that  his  representative  is  now 
serving  as  a  private  gentleman-sentinel  in  the  Highland 
Black  Watch.  But  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Bullsegg  of  Killan- 
cnreit that  now  is,  has  good  blood  in  his  veins  by  the  mother 
and  grandmother,  who  were  both  of  the  family  of  Pickle- 
tillim,  and  he  is  well  liked  and  looked  upon,  and  knows  his 
own  place.  And  God  forbid.  Captain  Waverley,  that  we  of 
irreproachable  lineage  should  exult  over  him.,  when  it  may 
be,  that  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  or  tenth  generation,  his  progeny 
may  rank,  in  a  manner,  with  the  old  gentry  of  the  country. 
Rank  and  ancestry,  sir,  should  be  the  last  words  in  the  mouths 
of  us  of  unblemished  race — vix  ea  nostra  voco,  as  Naso  saith. 
There  is,  besides,  a  clergyman  of  the  true  (though  suffering) 
Episcopal  church  of  Scotland.*  He  was  a  confessor  in  her 
cause  after  the  year  1715,  when  a  Whiggish  mob  destroyed 
his  meeting-house,  tore  his  surplice,  and  plundered  his  dwell- 
ing-house of  four  silver  spoons,  intromitting  also  with  his 
mart  and  his  meal-ark,  and  with  two  barrels,  one  of  single  and 
one  of  double  ale,  besides  three  bottles  of  brandy.  My  baron- 
bailie  and  doer,  Mr.  Duncan  Macwheeble,  is  the  fourth  on 
our  list.  There  is  a  question,  owing  to  the  incertitude  of 
ancient  orthography,  whether  he  belongs  to  the  clan  of 
Wheedle  or  of  Quibble,  but  both  have  produced  persons  emi- 
nent in  the  law.'' 

As  such  he  described  them  by  person  and  name, 
They  entered,  and  dinner  was  served  as  they  came. 

«  Episcopal  Clergy  in  Scotland.    Note  9. 


CHAPTEK  XI 

THE    BANQUET 

The  enteptainment  was  ample  and  handsome,  according  to  the 
Scotch  ideas  of  the  period,  and  the  guests  did  great  honor  to 
it.  The  Baron  ate  like  a  famished  soldier,  the  Laird  of 
Balmawhapple  like  a  sportsman,  Bullsegg  of  Eillancureit  like 
a  farmer,  Waverley  himself  like  a  traveller,  and  Bailie  Mac- 
wheeble  like  all  four  together ;  though,  either  out  of  more 
respect,  or  in  order  to  preserve  that  proper  declination  of 
person  which  showed  a  sense  that  he  was  m  the  presence  of 
his  patron,  he  sat  upon  the  edge  of  his  chair,  placed  at  three 
feet  distance  from  the  table,  and  achieved  a  communication 
with  his  plate  by  projecting  his  person  towards  it  in  a  line 
which  obliqued  from  the  bottom  of  his  spine,  so  that  the 
person  who  sat  opposite  to  him  could  only  see  the  f  oretop  of 
his  riding  periwig. 

This  stooping  position  might  have  been  inconvenient  to 
another  person ;  but  long  habit  made  it,  whether  seated  or 
walking,  perfectly  easy  to  the  worthy  Bailie.  In  the  latter 
posture  it  occasioned,  no  doubt,  an  unseemly  projection  of  the 
person  towards  those  who  happened  to  walk  behind ;  but 
those  being  at  all  times  his  inferiors  (for  Mr.  Macwheeble  was 
very  scrupulous  in  giving  place  to  all  others),  he  cared  very 
little  what  inference  of  contempt  or  slight  regard  they  might 
derive  from  the  circumstance.  Hence,  when  he  waddled 
across  the  court  to  and  from  his  old  gray  pony,  he  somewhat 
resembled  a  turnspit  walking  upon  its  hind  legs. 

The  noniuring  clergyman  was  a  pensive  and  interesting 
old  man,  with  much  the  air  of  a  sufferer  for  conscience  sake. 
He  was  one  of  those 

Who,  undeprived,  their  benefice  forsook. 

For  this  whim,  when  the  Baron  was  out  of  hearing,  the 
Bailie  used  sometimes  gently  to  rally  Mr.  Kubrick,  upbraiding 
him  with  the  nicety  of  his  scruples.  Indeed,  it  must  be 
owned,  that  he  himself,  though  at  heart  a  keen  partisan  of  the 
exiled  f^aily,  had  kept  pretty  fair  with  all  the  different 
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turns  of  state  in  his  time ;  so  tliat  Davie  Gellatley  once 
described  him  as  a  particularly  good  man,  wlio  had  a  very 
quiet  and  peaceful  conscience,  thai  never  did  him  any  harm. 

When  the  dinner  was  removed,  the  Baron  announced  the 
health  of  the  King,  politely  leaving  to  the  consciences  of  his 
guests  to  drink  to  the  sovereign  de  facto  or  dejicre,  as  their 
politics  inclined.  The  conversation  now  became  general ; 
and,  sliortly  afterwards.  Miss  Bradwardine,  who  had  done  the 
honors  with  natural  grace  and  simplicity,  retired,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  the  clergyman.  Among  the  rest  of  the  party, 
the  wine,  which  fully  iustified  the  encomiums  of  the  landlord, 
flowed  freely  round,  although  Waverley,  with  some  difficultv, 
obtained  the  privilege  of  sometimes  neglecting  the  glass.  At 
length,  as  the  evening  grew  more  late,  the  Baron  made  a  pri- 
vate signal  to  Mr.  Saunders  Saunderson,  or,  as  he  facetiously 
denominated  him,  Alexander  ah  Alexandra y  who  left  the  room 
with  a  nod,  and  soon  after  returned,  his  grave  countenance 
mantling  with  a  solemn  and  mysterious  smile,  and  {jlaced  be- 
fore his  master  a  small  oaken  casket,  mounted  with  brass 
ornaments  of  curious  form.  The  Baron,  drawing  out  a  pri- 
vate key,  unlocked  the  casket,  raised  the  lid,  and  produced  a 
golden  goblet  of  a  singular  and  antique  appearance,  moulded 
into  the  shape  of  a  rampant  bear,  which  the  owner  regarded 
with  a  look  of  mingled  reverence,  pride,  and  delirfit,  that  ir- 
resistibly reminded  Waverley  of  Ben  Jonson's  Tom  Otter, 
with  his  Bull,  Horse,  and  Dog,  as  that  wag  wittily  denom- 
inated his  chief  carousing  cups.  But  Mr.  Bradwardine,  turn- 
ing tow-irds  him  with  complacency,  requested  him  to  observe 
this  carious  relic  of  the  olden  time. 

*'  It  represents, ^^  he  said,  "the  chosen  crest  of  our  family, 
a  baar,  as  ye  observe,  and  rampant ;  because  a  good  herald 
will  depict  every  animal  in  its  noblest  posture,  as  a  horse 
salient,  a  greyhound  currant,  and,  as  may  be  inferred,  a  rav- 
enous anim-Al  in  actu  ferociori,  or  in  a  voracious,  lacerating, 
and  devouring  posture.  Now,  sir,  we  hold  this  most  honor- ' 
able  achievement  by  the  wappen-brief,  or  concession  of  arms, 
of  Frelerick  Red-beard,  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  my  pre- 
decessor, Godmund  Bradwardine,  it  being  the  crest  of  a 
gigantic  Dane,  whom  he  slew  in  the  lists  in  the  Holy  Land, 
on  a  quarrel  touching  the  chastity  of  the  emperor's  spouse  or 
daughter,  tradition  saith  not  precisely  which,  and  thus,  aft 
Virgilius  hath  it — 

"  *  Mutemus  clypeos,  Danaumque  insignia  nobis 
Apcemus.* 
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Then  for  the  cup,  Captain  Waverley,  it  was  wrought  by  the 
command  of  St.  Duthac,  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock,  for  behoof 
of  another  baron  of  the  house  of  Bradwardine,  who  had  vfJ- 
iantly  defended  the  patrimony  of  that  monastery  against  cer- 
tain encroaching  nobles.  It  is  properly  termed  the  Blessed 
Bear  of  Bradwardine  (though  old  Dr.  l5oubleit  used  jocosely 
to  call  it  Ursa  Major),  and  was  supposed,  in  old  and  Catholic 
times,  to  be  invested  with  certain  properties  of  a  mystical 
and  supernatural  quality.  And  though  I  give  not  in  to  such 
anilia,  it  is  certain  it  has  always  been  esteemed  a  solemn 
standard  cup  and  heirloom  of  our  house ;  nor  is  it  ever  used 
but  upon  seasons  of  hi^h  festival,  and  such  I  hold  to  be  the 
arrival  of  the  heir  of  Sir  Everard  under  my  roof  ;  and  I  de- 
vote this  draught  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  ancient 
and  highly- to-be-honored  house  of  Waverley.** 

During  this  long  harangue,  he  carefully  decanted  a  cob- 
webbed  bottle  of  claret  into  the  goblet,  which  held  nearly  an 
English  pint ;  and,  at  the  conclusion,  delivering  the  bottle  to 
the  butler,  to  be  held  carefully  in  the  same  angle  with  the 
horizon,  he  devoutly  quaffed  off  the  contents  of  the  Blessed 
Bear  of  Bradwardine. 

Edward,  with  horror  and  alarm,  beheld  the  animal  mak- 
ing his  rounds,  and  thought  with  great  anxiety  upon  the  ap- 
propriate motto,  "  Beware  the  Bear  ; "  but,  at  the  same  time, 
plainly  foresaw  that,  as  none  of  the  guests  scrupled  to  do  him 
this  extraordinary  honor,  a  refusal  on  his  part  to  pledge  their 
courtesy  would  be  extremely  ill  received,  Resolving,  there- 
fore, to  submit  to  this  last  piece  of  tyranny,  and  then  to  quit 
the  table,  if  possible,  and  confiding  in  the  strength  of  his  con- 
stitution, he  did  justice  to  the  company  in  the  contents  of  tlie 
Blessed  Bear,  and  felt  less  inconvenience  from  the  draught 
than  he  could  possibly  have  expected.  The  others,  whose 
time  had  been  more  actively  employed,  began  to  show  symp- 
toms of  innovation — "the  good  wme  did  its  good  office.'^* 
The  frost  of  etiquette  and  pride  of  birth  began  to  give  way 
before  the  genial  blessings  of  this  benign  constellation,  and 
the  formal  appellatives  with  which  the  three  dignitaries  had 
hitherto  addressed  each  other  were  now  familiarly  abbreviated 
into  TuUy,  Bally,  and  Killie.  When  a  few  rounds  had 
passed,  the  two  latter,  aft^r  whispering  together,  craved  per- 
mission (a  joyful  hearing  for  Edward)  to  ask  the  grace-cup. 
This,  after  some  delay,  was  at  length  produced,  and  Waverley 
concluded  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  were  terminated  for  the 
evening.     He  was  never  more  mistaken  in  his  life. 

♦  Soutiiey's  Madoc, 
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Ab  the  guests  had  left  their  horses  at  the  small  inn^  or 
change-house,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  village,  the  Baron  coxdd 
not,  in  politeness,  avoid  walking  with  them  up  the  avenue, 
and  Waverley  from  the  same  motive,  and  to  enjoy  after  this 
feverish  revel  the  cool  summer  evening,  attended  the  party. 
But  when  they  arrived  at  Luckie  Maclear/s  the  Lairds  of 
Balmawhapple  and  Killancureit  declared  their  determination 
to  acknowledge  their  sense  of  the  hospitality  of  TuUy-Veolan 
by  partaking,  with  their  entertainer  and  his  guest  Captain 
Waverley,  what  they  technically  called  doch  an  dorroch,  a 
stirrup-cup,*  to  the  honor  of  the  Barents  roof -tree. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  the  Bailie,  knowing  by  experience 
that  the  day's  lovialty,  which  had  been  hitherto  sustained  at 
the  expense  of  his  patron,  might  terminate  partly  at  his  own, 
had  mounted  his  spavined  gray  pony,  and,  between  gayety  of 
heart  and  alarm  for  being  hooked  into  a  reckoning,  spurred 
him  into  a  hobbling  canter  (a  trot  was  out  of  the  question), 
and  had  already  cleared  the  village.  The  others  entered  the 
change-house,  leading  Edward  in  unresisting  submission; 
for  his  landlord  whispered  him,  that  to  demur  to  such  an 
overture  would  be  construed  into  a  high  misdemeanor  against 
the  leges  conviviales,  or  regulations  of  genial  compotation. 
Widow  Macleary  seemed  to  have  expected  this  visit,  as  well 
she  might,  for  it  was  the  usual  consummation  of  merry 
bouts,  not  only  at  TuUy-Veolan,  but  at  most  other  gentle- 
men's houses  in  Scotland,  Sixty  Years  since.  The  guests 
thereby  at  once  acquitted  themselves  of  their  burden  of  grati- 
tude for  their  entertainer's  kindness,  encouraffed  the  trade  of 
his  change-house,  did  honor  to  the  place  which  afforded  har- 
bor to  their  horses,  and  indemnified  themselves  for  the  pre- 
vious restraints  imposed  by  private  hospitality,  by  spending 
what  Falstaff  calls  the  sweet  of  the  night  in  the  genial  license 
of  a  tavern. 

Accordingly,  in  full  expectation  of  these  distinguished 
guests,  Luckie  Macleary  had  swept  her  house  for  the  first 
time  this  fortnight,  tempered  her  turf -fire  to  such  a  heat  as 
the  season  required  in  her  damp  hovel  even  at  Midsummer, 
set  forth  her  deal  table  newly  washed,  propped  its  lame  foot 
with  a  fragment  of  turf,  arranged  four  or  five  stools  of  huge 
and  clumsy  form  upon  the  sites  which  best  suited  the 
inequalities  of  her  clay  floor  ;  and  having,  moreover,  put  on 
her  clean  toy,  rokelay,  and  scarlet  plaid,  gravely  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  company,  in  full  hope  of  custom  and  profit. 
When  they  were  seated  under  the  sooty  rafters  of  Luckie 

♦Stlmip-Cup.    Note  10. 
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MacleaiT^B  only.apartment^  thiokly  tapestried  with  cobwebs, 
their  hostess,  who  had  already  taken;  her  cue  -from  the  Laird 
of  Balmawhapple,  appealed  with  a  huge  i)ewter  measuring- 
pot,  containing  at  l6ast  three  English  quarts,  familiarly  de- 
nominated a  tappit  hen,  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
hostess,  teained  (i;a;  toatatled)  with  excellent  cfakret  just 
dri wn  fikim  the  cask;        ,i  « 

It  was  soon  plain  that  wlMlt  crumbs  <^  reason  the  Bear 
had  not  deroured  wer6  to  ^b€*  picked  up  by  the  Hen  ;  but  the 
confusion  which  appeared  to  pi^viul  favored  Bdward^a  resola- 
tion  to  erade  the  gayly  circling  glass.  The  others  be^ah  to 
talk  thick  and  a^.  anoe,,e9^  performiixg  his  own  part  m  the 
conversatioQ: without, the  least  respect  tohif  neighbor.  The 
Bjiron  of  Braiwardine  Bamg  French  chansc^ns'^'boire,  and 
spoatei  pieces  of  Latin  ;:^  fiLillaiicureit  talked,  in  a  steady 
unalterable  dull  key,  of  top-dressing  and  bottom-dressing,* 
ai>d  year-olds,  and  gimm^rs,  aqd  .4inmouts>  and  stots,.  aibd 
runt3,  tod  kyloesi^  and  a  propped  turnpike-act ;  while  Bal- 
mawhl^pple^.m  mates  exalted  above  both«  extoU^  hi^  horse^ 
his  hawks,  anda  greyhound  called  Whistler.  In  the  middle  of 
this  din  tl^  'B^!^o«?]i^>eatediy  implored  silenpe ;  and  when  at 
l^zigth  ihe^nstiuet  of :  poUte  aiscipline  ao  far  prevailed  that  for 
a.  mom^nt  he  obtaijaed  it^  he  ha&tened  to  beseech  their  atten- 
tion '^.unto  a  military  arieite,  whigh  was  a  particular  favorite 
of  the  Marj§chal  Due  de  Berwick ; ^^.then,  imitating, as  weU  as 
he.Q^uld>  the  ipia&ner  and  tone  of  a  French  mii^uekUrep  he 
iimnedia4*»ly  <H>i»imeiM?edT?r       .     . 

t  M<m  coaurivola^y  dit  elle,     . 

.  N'est  pas  pour  vous,  gargon ; 
jQst  pour  un  homines  de  guerre, 
Qui  k  barbe  au  not^nton. 

Lon,  Lon,  Laridoiu 

Qui  pcnrt  chapean  d^ume* 

Soulier  4  rpuj^  talon,  . 
Qui  joue  de  la  flute, 
r  Aussi  du  violoD, 
'      '  '  lx>n,  Lon,  Laiidon* 

'if'.-  » 

Balmawhapple  could  hold  no  longer,  but  broke  in  with 
what,  he  called. a  ^d-^— d  good  8ong>  composed  by  Gibby  Gae- 
throughwaH,  thei  pipciy.of  Oupar ;  and,  without  wasting  more 
time^  struck  up^     , 

*Tbiihft»  been  censured  as  an  aniiobTODism ;  and  It  mnst  be  confened  tiiat 
•Crioulture  of  this  kind  was  imknpwn  to  ib»  Sootoh  Sixty  Yean  since. 
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It*s  up  Glenbarcban^B  braes  I  gaed. 
And  o'er  the  bait  of  KilUebnud»     > 
And  mimy  a  weary  cast  I  made. 
To  cuitUe  the  moor-f owFs  taiL* 

The  Banm^  whose  voice  was  drowned  in  the  louder  and  more 
obstreperous  strains  of  Balmawhapple^now  dropped  the  com* 
petition^  but  continued  to  hum  ^*  hon,  Lon,  Laridon,"  and 
to  regard  the  sucoessful  candidate  for  tiie  attention  of  the 
company  with  an  eye  of  disdain^  while  Balmawhapple  pro* 
ceeded — 

If  up  a  bonny  black-cock  should  spring, 
To  whistle  hiiu  down  wi*  a  slug  in  his  wing 
And  strap  him  on  to  my  limzie  string, 
Bight  B^om  would  I  f  aiL 

After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  recover  the  decond  verse, 
he  sang  the  first  over  again  ;  and^  in  prosecution  of  his  tri- 
umph^ declared  there  was  *^  more  sense  m  that  than  in  all  the 
derry-dongs  of  Pnwice,  and  Fifeshire  to  the  boot  of  if  The 
Baron  only  answered  with  a  loiig  pinch  of  snuff  and  a  glance 
of  infinite  contempt.  But  those  noble  allies^  the  Bear  and  the 
Hen,  had  emancipated  the  young  laird  from  the  habituid  rev- 
erence in  which  he  held  Sradwardine  at  other  times.  He 
pronounced  the  claret  shilpit,  and  demanded  brandy  with 
great  vociferation.  It  was  brought ;  and  now  the  Demon  of 
Politics  envied  even  the  harmony  arising  from  this  Butdi 
concert,  merely  because  there  was  not  a  wrathful  note  in  the 
strange  compound  of  sounds  which  it  produced.  Inspired 
by  her,  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple,  now  superior  to  the  nods 
and  winks  with  which  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  in  delicacy 
to  Edward,  hath  hitherto  checked  his  entering  upon  political 
discussion,  demanded  a  bumper,  with  the  lungs  of  a  Stentor, 
*^  to  the  little  gentleman  in  black  velvet  who  did  such  service 
in  1702,  and  may  the  white  horse  break  his  neck  over  a 
mound  of  his  making  V 

Edward  was  not  at  that  moment  clear-headed  enough  to 
remember  that  King  William's  fall,  which  occasioned  his 
death,  was  said  to  be  owing  to  his  horse  stumbling  at  a  mole- 
hill ;  yet'  felt  inclined  to  take  umbrapf'e  at^a  toast  which 
seemed,  from  the  glance  of  Balmawhapple^Ei  eye,  to  have  a  J)e- 
culiar  and  uncivil  reference  to  the  Government  which  he 
served.     But,  ere  he  could  interfere,  the  Baron  of  Bradwar-= 

*  Suum  cuique.    This  snatch  of  a  balfad  was  ooftnpoBed  by  Andrew  MnoDoiK 
£  Id,  the  ingenious  and  unfu:  tunate  author  of  Fimon^a.  '  '         '^ 
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dine  had  taken  np  the  quarrel.  *'  Sir/'  he  said,  '*  whatever 
my  sentiments  tanquam  privaius  may  be  in  such  matters,  I 
shall  not  tamely  endure  your  saying  anything  that  may  im- 
pinge upon  the  honorable  feelings  of  a  gentleman  under  my 
roof.  Sir,  if  you  have  no  respect  for  the  laws  of  urbanity, 
do  ye  not  respect  the  military  oath,  the  sacramentum  militare, 
by  which  every  officer  is  bound  to  the  standards  under  which 
he  is  enrolled  ?  Look  at  Titus  Livius,  what  he  says  of  those 
Eoman  soldiers  who  were  so  unhappy  as  exuere  sacramentum, 
to  renounce  their  legionary  oath ;  but  you  are  ignorant,  sir, 
alike  of  ancient  history  and  modem  courtesy.'' 

*^Not  so  ignorant  as  ye  would  pronounce  me,*'  roared 
Balmawhapple.  "I  ken  weel  that  you  n:ean  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant :  but  if  a^  the  Whigs  in  hell  bad  taken 
the '' 

Here  the  Baron  and  Waverley  both  spoke  at  once,  the 
former  calling  out,  "  Be  silent,  sir  !  ye  not  only  show  your 
ignorance,  but  disgrace  your  native  country  before  a  stranger 
and  an  Englishman ; ''  and  Waverley,  at  the  same  moment, 
entreating  Mr.  Bradwardine  to  permit  him  to  reply  to  an 
affront  which  seemed  levelled  at  him  personally.  But  the 
Baron  was  exalted  by  wine,  wrath,  and  scorn  above  all  sub- 
lunary considerations. 

"I  crave  you  to  be  hushed,  Captain  Waverley ;  you  are 
elsewhere,  peradventure,  sui  juris ^ — foris-familiated,  that  is, 
and  entitled,  it  may  be,  to  thmk  and  resent  for  yourself ;  but 
in  my  domain,  in  this  poor  Barony  of  Bradwardine,  and  under 
this  roof,  which  is  quasi  mine,  being  held  by  tacit  relocation 
by  a  tenant  at  will,  I  am  in  loco  parentis  to  you,  and  bound 
to  see  you  scathless.  And  for  you,  Mr.  Falconer  of  Balma- 
whapple, I  warn  ye,  let  me  see  no  more  aberrations  from  the 
paths  of  good  manners.^' 

"'And  1  tell  you,  Mr.  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine  of 
Bradwardine  and  TuUy-Veolan,^'  retorted  the  sportsman  in 
huge  disdain,  "  that  1 11  make  a  moor-cock  of  the  man  that 
refuses  my  toast,  whether  it  be  a  crop-eared  English  Whig  wi' 
a  black  nbbon  at  his  lug,  or  ane  wha  deserts  his  ain  friends 
to  claw  favor  wi'  the  rats  of  Hanover.^' 

In  an  instant  both  rapiers  were  brandished,  and  some  des- 
perate passes  exchanged.  Balmawhapple  was  young,  stout, 
and  active;  but  the  Baron,  infinitely  more  master  of  his 
weapon,  would,  like  Sir  Toby  Belch,  have  tickled  his  oppo- 
nent other  gates  than  he  did  had  he  not  been  under  tlie  m- 
fluence  of  Ursa  Major. 

Edward  rushed  forward  to  interfere  between  the  com- 
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batantSy  bnt  the  prostrate  bulk  of  the  Laird  of  Killancnreit^ 
over  which  he  stumbled,  intercepted  his  passage.  How  Kil- 
lancureit  happened  to  be  in  this  recumbent  posture  at  so  in- 
teresting a  moment  was  never  accurately  known.  Some 
thought  he  was  about  to  ensconce  himself  under  the  table ; 
he  himself  alleged  that  he  stumbled  in  the  act  of  lifting  a 
joint-stool,  to  prevent  mischief,  by  knocking  down  Balma- 
whapple.  Be  that  as  it  may,  if  readier  aid  than  either  his  or 
Waverley's  had  not  interposed,  there  would  certainly  have 
been  bloodshed.  But  the  well-known  clash  of  swords,  which 
was  no  stranger  to  her  dwelling,  aroused  Luckie  Macleary  as 
she  sat  quietly  beyond  the  hallan,  or  earthen  partition  of  the 
cottage,  with  eyes  employed  on  Boston's  Crooh  of  the  Lot, 
while  her  ideas  were  engaged  in  summing  up  the  reckoning. 
She  boldly  rushed  in,  with  the  shrill  expostulation,  **  Wad 
their  honors  slay  ane  another  there,  and  bring  discredit  on 
an  honest  widow- woman's  house,  when  there  was  a'  the  lee-land 
in  the  country  to  fight  upon  ?''  a  remonstrance  which  she 
seconded  by  flmging  her  plaid  with  great  dexterity  over  the 
weapons  of  the  combatants.  The  servants  by  this  time  rushed 
in,  and  being,  by  great  chance,  tolerably  sober,  separated  the 
incensed  opponents,  with  the  assistance  of  Edward  and  Kil- 
lancureit.  The  latter  led  off  Balmawhapple,  cursing,  swear- 
ing, and  vowing  revenge  against  every  Whig,  Presbyterian, 
and  fanatic  in  England  and  Scotland,  from  John-o'-Groat's 
to  the  Land's  End,  and  with  difficulty  got  him  to  horse. 
Ottr  hero,  with  the  assistance  of  Saunders  Saunderson,  es- 
corted the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  to  his  own  dwelling,  but 
could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  retire  to  bed  until  he  had 
made  a  lon^  and  learned  apology  for  the  events  of  the  even- 
ing, of  which,  however,  there  was  not  a  word  intelligible, 
except  something  about  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae. 


CHAPTEE  XII 

BEPBlirrAKOB  AND  A  EECONCILIATIOir 

Waverley  was  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  wine,  excepting 
with  temperance.  He  had  slept  therefore  soundly  till  late  in 
the  succeeding  morning,  and  then  awakened  to  a  painful 
recollection  of  the  scene  of  the  preceding  eveninff.  He  had 
received  a  personal  affront — he,  a  gentleman,  a  soldier,  and  a 
Waverley.  True,  the  person  who  offered  it  was  not,  at  the 
time  it  was  given,  possessed  of  the  moderate  share  of  sense 
which  nature  had  allotted  him ;  true  also,  in  resenting  this 
insult,  he  would  hreak  the  laws  of  Heaven  as  well  as  of  his 
country  ;  true,  in  doing  so,  he  might  take  the  life  of  a  young 
man  who  perhaps  respectably  discharged  the  social  duties, 
and  render  his  family  miserable,  or  he  might  lose  his  own — 
no  pleasant  alternative  even  to  the  bravest,  when  it  is  debated 
coolly  and  in  private. 

All  this  pressed  on  his  mind ;  yet  the  original  statement 
recurred  witn  the  same  irresistible  force.     He  had  received  a 

Eersonal  insult ;  he  was  of  the  house  of  Waverley ;  and  he 
ore  a  commission.  There  was  no  alternative ;  and  he  de- 
scended to  the  breakfast  parlor  with  the  intention  of  taking 
leave  of  the  family,  and  writing  to  one  of  his  brother  officers 
to  meet  him  at  the  inn  midway  between  TuUy-Veolan  and 
the  town  where  they  were  quartered,  in  order  that  he  might 
convey  such  a  messaffe  to  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple  as  the 
circumstances  seemea  to  demand.  He  found  Miss  Bradwar- 
dine  presiding  over  the  tea  and  coffee,  the  table  loaded  with 
warm  bread,  both  of  flour,  oatmeal,  and  barleymeal,  in  the 
shape  of  loaves,  cakes,  biscuits,  and  other  varieties,  together 
with  eggs,  rein-deer  ham,  mutton  and  beef  ditto,  smoked  sal- 
mon, marmalade,  and  all  the  other  delicacies  which  induced 
even  Johnson  himself  to  extol  the  luxury  of  a  Scotch  break- 
fast above  that  of  all  other  countries.  A  mess  of  oatmeal 
porridge,  flanked  by  a  silver  jug,  which  held  an  equal  mix- 
ture of  cream  and  butter-milk,  was  placed  for  the  Baron's 
share  of  this  repast ;  but  Rose  observed,  he  had  walked  otit 
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early  in  the  morning,  after  giving  orders  that  his  guest 
should  not  be  disturbed. 

Waverley  sat  down  almost  in  silence,  and  with  an  air  of 
absence  and^  abstraction  which  could  not  give  Miss  Bradwar- 
dine  a  favorable  opinion  of  his  talents  for  conversation.  He 
answered  at  random  two  or  three  observations  which  she  ven- 
tured to  make  upon  ordinary  topics ;  so  that,  feeling  herself 
almost  repulsed  in  her  efforts  at  entertaining  him,  and 
secretly  wondering  that  a  scarlet  coat  should  cover  no  better 
breeding,  she  left  him  to  his  mental  amusement  of  cursing 
Dr,  Doubleit's  favorite  constellation  of  Ursa  Mg,jor  as  the 
cause  of  all  the  mischief  which  had  already  hanpened  and 
was  likely  to  ensue.  At  once  he  started,  and  his  color 
heightened,  as,  looking  toward  the  window,  he  beheld  the 
Baron  and  young  Balmawhapple  pass  arm  in  arm,  apparently 
in  deep  conversation  ;  and  he  hastily  asked,  *'  Did  Mr.  Fal- 
coner sleep  here  last  night  ?  "  Eose,  not  much  pleased  with 
the  abruptness  of  the  first  question  which  the  young  stranger 
had  addressed  to  her,  answered  dryly  in  the  negative,  and 
the  conversation  again  sank  into  silence. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Saunderson  appeared,  with  a  message 
from  his  master,  requesting;  to  speak  with  Captain  Waverley 
in  another  apartment.  With  a  heart  which  beat  a  little 
quicker,  not  indeed  from  fear,  but  from  uncertainty  and 
anxiety,  Edward  obeyed  the  summons.  He  found  the  two 
gentlemen  standing  together,  an  air  of  complacent  dignity 
on  the  brow  of  the  Baron,  while  something  like  sullen  ness  or 
shame,  or  both,  blanked  the  bold  visage  of  Balmawhapple. 
The  former  slipped  his  arm  through  that  of  the  latter,  and 
thus  seeming  to  walk  with  him,  while  in  reality  he  led  him, 
advanced  to  meet  Waverley,  and,  stopping  in  the  midst  of  the 
apartment,  made  in  great  state  the  following  oration  :  "  Cap- 
tain Waverley — my  young  and  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Falconer 
of  Balmawhapple,  has  craved  of  my  age  and  experience,  as 
of  one  not  wholly  unskilled  in  the  dependencies  and  punctil- 
ios of  the  duello  or  monomachia,  to  be  his  interlocutor  in 
expressing  to  you  the  regret  with  which  he  calls  to  remem- 
brance certain  passages  of  our  symposium  last  night,  which 
could  not  but  be  highly  displeasing  to  you,  as  serving  for 
the  time  under  this  present  existing  government.  He  craves 
you,  sir,  to  drown  in  oblivion  the  memory  of  such  solecisms 
against  the  laws  of  politeness,  as  being  what  his  better  reason 
disavows,  and  to  receive  the  hand  which  he  offers  you  lA 
afiity;  and  I  must  needs  assure  you  that  nothing  less  than  a 
sense  of  being  dans  son  tort,  as  a  gallant  French  chevalier. 
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Mons.  Le  Bretaillenr,  once  said  to  me  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  an  opinion  also  of  your  peculiar  merit,  could  have  ex- 
torted such  concessions ;  for  he  and  all  his  family  are,  and 
have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  Mavortia  pectora,  as  Buchanan 
saith,  a  bold  and  warlike  sept,  or  people/' 

Edward  immediately,  and  with  natural  politeness,  accepted 
the  hand  which  Balinawhapple,  or  rather  the  Baron  in  his 
character  of  mediator,  extended  towards  him.  *'  It  was  im- 
possible,'^  he  said,  ''for  him  to  remember  what  a  gentleman 
expressed  his  wish  he  had  not  uttered  ;  and  he  willingly  im- 
puted what  had  passed  to  the  exuberant  festivity  of  the  day/' 

"  That  is  very  handsomely  said,''  answered  the  Baron ;  "  for 
undoubtedly,  if  a  man  be  ebrius,  or  intoxicated,  an  incident 
which  on  solemn  and  festive  occasions  may  and  will  take  place 
in  the  life  of  a  man  of  honor ;  and  if  the  same  gentleman, 
being  fresh  and  sober,  recants  the  contumelies  which  he  hath 
spoken  in  his  liquor,  it  must  be  held  vinum  locutum  est ;  the 
words  cease  to  be  his  own.     Yet  would  I  not  find  this  excul- 

Eation  relevant  in  the  case  of  one  who  was  ehriosus,  or  an 
abitual  drunkard;* because,  if  such  a  person  choose  to  pass 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  predicament  of  intoxica- 
tion, he  hath  no  title  to  be  exeemed  from  the  obligations  of 
the  code  of  politeness,  but  should  learn  to  deport  himself 
peacefully  and  courteously  when  under  influence  of  the  vin- 
ous stimulus.  And  now  let  us  proceed  to  breakfast,  and  think 
no  more  of  this  daft  business." 

I  must  confess,  whatever  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the 
circumstance,  that  Edward,  after  so  satisfactory  an  explanar- 
tion,  did  much  greater  honor  to  the  delicacies  of  Miss  Bradwar- 
dine's  breakfast-table  than  his  commencement  had  promised. 
Balmawhapple,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  embarrassed  and  de- 
lected ;  and  Waverley  now,  for  the  first  time,  observed  that 
his  arm  was  in  a  sling,  which  seemed  to  account  for  the  awk- 
ward and  embarrassed  manner  with  which  he  had  presented 
his  hand.  To  a  question  from  Miss  Bradwardine,  he  mut- 
tered in  answer  something  about  his  horse  having  failen  ;  and 
seeming  desirous  to  escape  both  from  the  subject  and  the 
company,  he  arose  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  made  his  bow 
to  the  party,  and,  declining  the  Baron's  invitation  to  tarry  till 
after  dinner,  mounted  his  horse  and  returned  to  his  own  home. 
Waverley  now  announced  his  purpose  of  leaving  Tully- 
Veolan  early  enough  after  dinner  to  gain  the  stage  at  which 
he  meant  to  sleep  ;  but  the  unaffected  and  deep  mortification 
with  which  the  good-natured  and  affectionate  old  gentle- 
man heard  the  proposal  quite  deprived  him  of  courage  ta 
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persist  in  it.  No  sooner  had  he  gained  Waverley^s  consent 
to  lengthen  his  visit  for  a  few  days  than  he  labored  to  remove 
th©  grounds  upon  which  he  conceived  he  had  meditated  a 
more  early  retreat.  "  I  would  not  have  you  opine,  Captain 
Waverley,  that  I  am  by  practice  or  precept  an  advocate  of  ebrie- 
ty,  though  it  may  be  that,  in  our  festivity  of  last  night,  some 
of  our  friends,  if  not  perchance  altogether  ebrii,  or  drunken, 
were,  to  say  the  least,  ebrioli,  by  which  the  ancients  designed 
those  who  were  fuddled,  or,  as  your  English  vernacular  and  met- 
aphorical phrase  goes,  half-seas-over.  Not  that  I  would  so  in- 
sinuate respecting  you.  Captain  Waverley,  who,  like  a  prudent 
youth,  did  rather  abstain  from  potation  ;  nor  can  it  be  truly 
said  of  myself,  who,  having  assisted  at  the  tables  of  many 
great  generals  and  marechds  at  their  solemn  carousals,  have 
the  art  to  carry  my  wine  discreetly,  and  did  not,  during  the 
whole  evening,  as  ye  must  have  doubtless  observed,  exceed  th© 
bounds  of  a  modest  hilarity.^^ 

There  was  no  refusing  assent  to  a  proposition  so  decidedly 
laid  down  by  him,  who  undoubtedly  was  the  best  judge; 
although,  had  Edward  formed  his  opinion  from  his  own  rec- 
ollections, he  j^ould  have  pronounced  that  the  Baron  was 
not  only  ebriolus,  but  verging  to  become  ebrius;  or,  in  plain 
English,  was  incomparably  the  most  drunk  of  the  party,  ex- 
cept perhaps  his  antagonist  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple. 
However,  having  received  the  expected,  or  rather  the  re- 
quired, compliment  on  his  sobriety,  the  Baron  proceeded — 
'^  No,  sir,  though  I  am  myself  of  a  strong  temperament,  I 
abhor  ebriety,  and  detest  those  who  swallow  wine  gulcB  causa, 
for  the  oblectation  of  the  gullet ;  albeit  I  might  deprecate 
th©  law  of  Pittacus  of  Mitylene,  who  punished  doubly  a  crime 
committed  under  th©  influence  of  Liber  Pater;  nor  would  I 
utterly  accede  to  the  objurgation  of  the  younger  Plinius,  in 
the  fourteenth  book  of  his  Historia  Naturahs.  No,  sir,  I 
distinguish,  I  discriminate,  and  approve  of  wine  so  far  only 
as  it  maketh  glad  the  face,  or,  in  the  language  of  Flaccus, 
rece^to  amico." 

Thus  terminated  the  apology  which  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine  thought  it  necessary  to  make  for  the  superabundance 
of  his  hospitality ;  and  it  may  be  easily  believed  that  he  was 
neither  interrupted  by  dissent  nor  any  expression  of  incred- 
ulity. 

Me  then  invited  his  guest  to  a  morning  ride,  and  ordered 
that  Davie  Gellatley  should  meet  them  at  the  dern  path  with 
Ban  and  Buscar.  ^*Por,  until  the  shooting  season  com- 
m^ice,  I  would  willingly  show  you  some  sport,  and  we  may. 
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God  willing,  meet  with  a  roe.  The  roe,  Captaiii  Waveriey, 
may  be  hunted  at  all  times  alike ;  for  never  being  in  what  is 
csileA  pride  of  grease^  he  is  also  never  out  of  season,  thought 
it  be  a  truth  that  his  yenison  is  not  equal  to  that  of  either 
the  red  or  fallow  deer.*  But  he  will  serve  to  show  how  my 
dogs  run ;  and  therefore  th^y  shall  attend  us  with  David 
Gellatley.^' 

Waverley  esqpresped  his  surprise  that  his  friend  Davie  was 
capable  of  such  trust ;  but  the  Baron  gave  him  to  understand 
that  this,  poor  aunpleton  was  neitJier  fatuous^  nee  naturaliter 
idiota,  as  is  expressed  in  the  brieves  of  furiosity,  but  simply  a 
ctaek-brained  knave,  who  could  execute  very  well  any  com- 
mission, ^hbh  jumped  with  his  own  humor,  and  made  his 
folly  a  J)lea  for  avoiding  every  other.  '^He  has  made  an 
interest  with  us,^'  continued  the  Baron,  *^by  saving  Bose 
from  a  great  danger  with  his  own  proper  peril ;  aud  the 
roguish  loon  must  therefore  eat  of  our  bread  and  drink  of  our 
cuj),  and  do  what  he  can,  or  what  he  will,  which,  if  the  sus- 
picions of  Saunderson  and  fee  Bailie  are  well  founded,  may 
perchance  in  this  case  be  commensurate  terms. '^ 

Miss  Bradwardine  then  gave  Waverley  to  understand  that 
this  poor  simpleton  was  dotingly  fond  of  music,  deeply 
affected  by  that  which  was  melancholy,  and  transported  into 
extravagant  gayety  by  light  and  lively  airs.  He  had  in  this 
respect  a  prodigious  memorv,  stored  with  miscellaneous 
snatches  and  fragments  of  all  tunes  and  songs,  which  he 
sometimes  applied,  with  considerable  address,  as  the  vehicles 
of  remonstrance,  explanation,  or  satire.  Davie  was  much 
attached  to  the  few  who  showed  him  kindness;  and  both 
aware  of  any  slight  or  ill  usage  which  he  happened  to 
receive,  and  sufficiently  apt,  where  he  saw  opportunity,  to 
revenge  it.  The  common  people^  who  often  judge  hardly  of 
each  other  as  well  as  of  their  oetters,  although  they  had  ex- 
pressed great  compassion  for  the  poor  innocent  while  suffered 
to  wander  in  rags  about  the  village,  no  sooner  beheld  him 
decently  clothed,  provided  for,  and  even  a  sort  of  favorite, 
than  they  called  up  all  the  instances  of  sharpness  and  inge- 
nuity, in  action  and  repartee,  which  his  annals  afforded,  and 
charitably  bottomed  thereupon  a  hypothesis  that  David  Gel- 
latley  was  no  farther  fool  than  was  necessary  to  avoid  hard 
labor.  This  opinion  was  not  better  founded  than  that  of  the 
Negroes,  who,  from  the  acute  and  mischievous  pranks  of  the 

*The  learned  in  cookery  dinent  from  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  and  hold  the 
roe  venison  drjr  and  mdiffarent  (ood,  unless  when  dressed  in  soup  and  Scotch  eol» 
lope. 
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monkeys,  suppose  that  they  have  the  gift  of  speech,  and  only 
suppress  their  powers  of  elocution  to  escape  being  set  to  work. 
But  the  hypotnesis  was  entirely  imaginary ;  David  Gellatley 
was  in  gooa  earnest  the  half -crazed  simpleton  which  he  ap- 

glared,  and  was  incapable  of  any  constant  and  steady  exertion, 
e  had  just  so  much  solidity  as  kept  on  the  windy  side  of  in- 
sanity, so  much  wild  wit  as  fifaved  him  from  the  imputation 
of  idiocy,  some  dexterity  in  field-sports  (in  which  we  have 
known  as  great  fools  excel),  great  Kindness  and  humanity  in 
the  treatment  of  animals  intrusted  to  him,  warm  affections,^ 
a  prodigious  memory,  and  an  ear  for  music. 

The  stamping  of  horses  was  now  heard  in  the  court,  and 
Daviess  voice  singing  to  the  two  large  deer  greyhounds. 

Hie  away,  hie  away. 
Over  bank  and  ovei  brae, 
Where  the  oopsewood  is  the  fcreenest, 
Where  the  fountains  glisten sheenest. 
Where  the  lady-fern  K''OWs  strongest. 
Where  th*^  morning  dew  lies  longes* , 
Where  th  ^  black-cock  sweetest  sips  it, 
Whero  the  fairy  latest  trips  it. 
Hie  to  haunt!4  right  seldom  seen, 
Lovelv,  lonesome,  c«M)l,  and  green, 
Over  bank  and  over  brae. 
Hie  away,  hie  away. 

''  Do  the  verses  ho  sings, ^^  asked  Waverley,  ^'  b^lotig  to  old 
Scottish  poetry^  Miss  Bradwardine  ?" 

"  I  believe  not,'*  she  replied.  ^^  This  poor  creature  had  a 
brot'xer,  aai  Heaven,  as  if  to  compensate  to  tne  family  Davie's 
defioleaaiea,  had  given  him  what  the  hamlet  tiiought  un- 
co m  n^n  talents.  An  uncle  contrived  to  educate  him  for  the 
ScDbtuikirk,  bat  ho  coaU  not  get  preferaieiit  because  he 
came  fro  n  our  ground.  Ho  returned  from  college  hopeless 
and  brokoa-hearted,  add  fell  into  a  decline.  My  father  sup- 
ported hin  till  his  death,  wliich  happeneJ  before  he  was  nine- 
teen. Bto  pi  lyed  beautifully  on  the  flute,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  a  great  turn  for  poetry.  He  was  affectionate  and 
CO  np  issionate  to  his  brother,  who  followed  him  like  his 
shad 3  V,  and  wo  think  that  from  him  Davie  gathered  many 
fra|  nonts  of  songs  and  music  unlike  those  oi  this  country. 
Bat  if  we  ask  him  where  he  got  such  a  fragment  as  he  is  now 
sinTin^,  he  either  answers  with  wild  and  long  fits  of  laughter, 
or  ehe  breaks  into  tears  of  lamentation  ;  but  was  nev6r  neard 
to  give  any.  explanation,  or  to  mention  his  brother's  name 
since  his  death/' 
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'*  Surely/'  said  Edward^  who  was  readfly  interested  by  a 
tale  bordering  on  the  romantic^  ^'snrely  more  might  be 
learned  by  more  particular  inquiry/' 

"Perhaps  so,"  answered  Kose;  "but  my  father  will  not 
permit  any  one  to  practise  on  his  feelings  on  this  subject/' 

By  this  time  the  Baron,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Saunderson, 
had  indued  a  pair  of  jack-boots  of  large  dimensions,  and 
now  invited  our  hero  to  follow  him  as  he  stalked  clattering 
down  the  ample  stair-case,  tapping  each  huge  balustrade  as 
he  passed  with  the  butt  of  his  massive  horse-whip,  and  hum- 
nung,  with  the  air  of  a  chasseur  of  Louis  Quatorze, 

Pour  la  chasse  ordonn^e  il  fant  preparer  toot. 
HoiahMl    Vital  rite debout I 
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A  ^OEE  RATIONAL  DAY  THAN  THE  LAST 
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The  Baron  of  Bradwardine,,  mounted  on  an  aetire  ,9ndu 
well-managed  horse,  and  seated  on  a  demi-pique  saddle,  with 
deep  housings  to  agiree  with  his  livery,  was  no  bad  Represent- 
ative of  the  old  school.  His  light-colored  embroidered  coat, 
and  superbly  barred  waistcoat,  his  brigadier  wig,  surmounted 
by  a  small  gold-laced  cocked-hat,  completed  his  personal 
costume  ;  but  he  was  attended  by  two  well-mounted  servants 
on  horseback,  armed  with  holster-pistols.  ^ 

In  this  guise  ho  ambled  forth  over  hill  and  valley,  the  ad- 
miration of  every  farm-yard  which  they  passed  in  their  prog- 
ress, till,  "  low  down  in  a  grassy  vale,  they  found  David 
Gellatley  leading  two  very  tall  deer  greyhounds,  and  pre- 
siding over  half  a  dozen  curs,  and  about  as  many  bare- 
legg^  and  bare-headed  boys,  who,  to  procure  the  chosen 
distinction  of  attending  on  the  chase,  had  not  failed 
to  tickle  his  ears  with  the  dulcet  appellation  of  Maister  Oel- 
latley,  though  probably  all  and  each  had  hooted  him  on 
former  occasions  in  the  character  of  daft  Davie.  But  this  is 
no  uncommon  strain  of  flattery  to  persons  in  office,  nor  al- 
together confined  to  the  bare-legged  villagers  of  TuUy-Veo- 
lan ;  it  was  in  fashion  Sixty  Years  since,  is  now,  and  will 
be  six  hundred  years  hence,  if  this  admirable  compound  of 
folly  and  knavery,  called  the  world,  shall  be  then  in  existence. 

These  gillie-wet-foots,  as  they  were  called,  were  destined  to 
beat  the  bushes,  which  they  performed  with  so  much  success, 
that,  after  half  an  hour's  search,  a  roe  was  started,  coursed, 
and  killed  ;  the  Baron  following  on  his  white  horse,  like  Earl 
Percy  of  yore,  and  magnanimously  flaying  and  embowelling 
the  slain  animal  (which,  he  observed,  was  called  by  the 
French  chasseurs,  faire  la  curee)  with  his  own  baronial  cou- 
teau  de  chasse.  After  this  ceremonj,  he  conducted  his  guest 
homeward  by  a  pleasant  and  circuitous  route,  commanding 
an  extensive  prospect  of  different  villages  and  houses,  to  eacE 
of  which  Mr.  Bradwardine  attached  some  anecdote  of  history 
or  genealogy,  told  in  language  whimsical  from  prejudice  and 
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pedantry,  but  often  respectable  for  the  good  sense  and  honor- 
able feelings  which  his  narratiye  displayed,  and  almost  always 
curious,  if  not  valuable,  for  the  information  they  contained. 
The  truth  is,  the  ride  seemed  agreeable  to  both  gentlemen, 
because  they  found  amusement  in  each  other^s  conversation, 
although  their  characters  and  habits  of  thinking  were  in 
many  respects  totally  opposite.  Edward,  we  have  informed 
the  reader,  was  warm  in  hiA  feelings,  wild  and  romantic  in 
his  ideas  and  in  his  taste  of  reading,  with  a  strong  disposition 
towards  poetry.  Mr.  Bradwardine  was  the  reverse  of  all  this, 
and  piqued  himself  upon  stalking  through  life  with  the  same 
upright,  starched,  stoical  gravity  which  distinguished  his 
evenmg  promenade  upon  the  terrace  of  Tully-Veolan,  where 
for  hours  together — ^the  very  model  of  old  Hardyknute— 

Stately  stepp'd  he  east  the  wa% 
Ana  stately  8tepp''d  he  west. 

As  for  literature,  he  read  the  classic  poets  to  be  sure,  and 
the  Epithalamium  of  Georgius  Buchanan  and  Arthur  John- 
stone's Psalms  of  a  Sunday ;  and  the  DelicicB  Poetarum  Scot- 
orum,  and  Sir  David  Lindsay's  Works,  and  Barbour's  Bruce, 
and  Blind  Harry's  Wallace,  and  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  and 
The  Cherry  and  the  Slae.  But  though  he  thus  far  sacrificed 
his  time  to  the  Muses,  he  would,  if  the  truth  must  be  spoken, 
have  been  much  better  pleased  had  the  pious  or  sapient 
apothegms,  as  well  as  the  historical  narratives,  which  these 
various  works  contained,  been  presented  to  him  in  the  form 
of  simple  prose.  And  he  sometimes  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  contempt  of  the  ''vain  and  unprofitable  art  of 
poem-maEing,"  in  which,  he  said,  "the  only  one  who  had  ex- 
celled in  his  time  was  A.llan  Eamsay,  the  periwig-maker."  * 

But  although  Edward  and  he  differed  toto  ccelo,  as  the 
Baron  would  have  said,  upon  this  subject,  yet  they  met  upon 
history  as  on  a  neutral  ground,  in  which  each  claimed  an  in- 
terest. The  Baron,  indeed,  only  cumbered  his  memory  with 
matters  of  fact,  the  cold,  dry,  hard  outlines  which  history 
delineates.  Edward,  on  the  contrary,  loved  to  fill  up  and 
round  the  sketch  with  the  coloring  of  a  warm  and  vivid  im- 
agination, which  gives  light  and  life  to  the  actors  and  speakers 
in  the  drama  of  past  ages.  Yet  with  tastes  so  opposite,  they 
contributed  greatly  to  each  other's  amusement.     Mr.  Brad- 

*The  Baron  ought  to  have  remembered  that  the  joyous  Allan  literally  drew  his 
Uood  from  the  house  of  the  noble  earl  whom  he  terms— 
Balhousie  of  an  old  descent. 
My  stoup,  III/  pride,  my  ornament. 
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inrardine's  minute  narratiyes  and  powerful  memory  suj^Hed 
to  Waverley  fresh  subjects  of  the  kind  upon  which  his  fancy 
loved  to  labor,  and  opened  to  him  a  new  mine  of  incident  and 
of  character.  And  he  repaid  the  pleasure  thus  communicated 
by  an  earnest  attention,  valuable  to  all  story-tellers,  more  es- 
pecially to  the  Baron,  who  felt  his  habits  oi  self-respect  flat- 
tered by  it ;  and  sometimes  also  by  reciprocal  communications, 
which  interested  Mr.  Bradwardine,  as  confirming  or  illustrat- 
ing his  own  favorite  anecdotes.  Besides,  Mr.  Bradwardine 
loved  to  talk  of  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  which  had  been  spent 
in  camps  and  foreign  lands,  and  had  many  interesting  partic- 
ulars to  tell  of  the  generals  under  whom  he  had  served  and 
the  actions  he  had  witnessed. 

Both  parties  returned  to  Tully-Veolan  in  great  good- 
humor  with  each  other ;  Waverley  desirous  of  studying  more 
attentively  what  he  considered  as  a  singular  and  interesting 
character,  gifted  with  a  memory  containing  a  curious  register 
of  ancient  and  modern  anecdotes,  and  Bradwardine  disposed 
to  regard  Edward  as  puer  (or  rather  juvenis)  boncB  spei  et 
magncB  indolis,  a  youth  devoid  of  that  petulant  volatility 
which  is  impatient  of,  or  vilipends,  the  conversation  and  ad- 
vice of  his  seniors,  from  which  he  predicted  great  thiijgs  of 
his  future  success  and  deportment  in  life.  There  was  no 
other  guest  except  Mr.  Eubrick,  whose  information  and  dis- 
course, as  a  clergyman  and  a  scholar,  harmonized  very  well 
with  that  of  the  Baron  and  his  guest. 

Shortly  after  dinner,  the  Baron,  as  if  to  show  that  his 
temperance  was  not  entirely  theoretical,  proposed  a  visit  to 
Eose's  apartment,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  her  troisieme  Stage, 
Waverley  was  accordingly  conducted  through  one  or  two  of 
those  long  awkward  passages  with  which  ancient  architects 
studied  to  puzzle  the  inhabitants  of- the  houses  which  they 
planned,  at  the  end  of  which  Mr.  Bradwardine  began  to  as- 
cend, by  two  steps  at  once,  a  very  steep,  narrow,  and  wind- 
ing stair,  leaving  Mr.  Kubrick  and  Waverley  to  follow  at 
more  leisure,  while  he  should  announce  their  approach  to  his 
daughter. 

After  having  climbed  this  perpendicular  corkscrew  until 
their  brains  were  almost  giddy,  they  arrived  in  a  little  matted 
lobby,  which  served  as  an  anteroom  to  Eose's  sanctum  sanc- 
torum, and  through  which  they  entered  her  parlor.  It  was  a 
small,  but  pleasant  apartment,  opening  to  the  south,  and 
hung  with  tapestry  ;  adorned  besides  with  two  pictures,  one 
of  her  mother,  in  the  dress  of  a  shepherdess,  with  a  bell-hoop  ; 
the  other  of  the  Baron,  in  his  tentn  year,  in  a  blue  coat,  em- 
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broidered  waistcoat,  laced  hat,  and  ba^-wig,  with  a  bow  in 
his  hand.  Edward  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  costume, 
and  at  the  odd  resemblance  between  the  round,  smooth,  red- 
cheeked,  staring  visage  in  the  portrait,  and  the  gaunt, 
bearded,  hollow-eyed,  swarthy  features,  which  travelling, 
fatigues  of  war,  and  advanced  age,  had  bestowed  on  the  orig- 
inal. The  Baron  joined  in  the  laugh.  **  Truly, ^^  he  said, 
"that  picture  was  a  woman's  fantasy  of  my  good  mother's 

ia  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  TuUiellum,  Captain  Waverley  ; 
indicated  the  house  to  you  when  we  were  on  the  top  of  the 
Shinnyheuch;  it  was  burnt  by  the  Dutch  auxiliaries 
brought  in  by  the  Government  in  1715) ;  I  never  sat  for  my 
pourtraicture  but  once  since  that  was  painted,  and  it  was  at 
the  sj^eciai  and  reiterated  request  of  the  Marechal  Duke  of 
Berwick." 

The  good  old  gentleman  did  not  mention  what  Mr.  Ku- 
brick afterwards  told  Edward,  that  the  Duke  had  done  him 
this  honor  on  account  of  his  being  the  first  to  mount  the 
breach  of  a  fort  in  Savoy  during  the  memorable  campaign  of 
1709,  and  having  there  defendeSi  himself  with  his  half-pike 
for  nearly  ten  minutes  before  any  support  reached  him.  To 
do  the  Baron  justice,  although  suflSciently  prone  to  dwell 
upon,  and  even  to  exaggerate,  his  family  dignity  and  conse- 
quence, he  was  too  much  a  man  of  real  courage  ever  to  allude 
to  such  personal  acts  of  merit  as  he  had  himself  manifested. 

Miss  Rose  now  appeared  from  the  interior  room  of  her 
apartments,  to  welcome  her  father  and  his  friends.  The 
little  labors  in  which  she  had  been  employed  obviously  showed 
a  natural  taste,  which  required  only  cultivation.  Her  father 
had  taught  her  French  and  Italian,  and  a  few  of  the  ordinary 
authors  in  those  languages  ornamented  her  shelves.  He  had 
endeavored  also  to  be  her  preceptor  in  music  ;  but  as  he  began 
with  the  more  abstruse  doctrines  of  the  science,  and  was  not 
perhaps  master  of  them  himself,  she  had  made  no  proficiency 
farther  than  to  be  able  to  accompany  her  voice  with' the  harp- 
sichord ;  but  even  this  was  not  very  common  in  Scotland  at 
that  period.  To  make  amends,  she  sang  with  great  taste  and 
feeling,  and  with  a  respect  to  the  sense  of  what  she  uttered 
that  might  be  proposed  in  example  to  ladies  of  much  superior 
musical  talent.  Her  natural  good  sense  taught  her  that,  if, 
as  we  are  assured  by  high  authority,  music  he  "  married  to 
immortal  verse,"  they  are  very  often  divorced  by  the  per- 
former in  a  most  shameful  manner.  It  was  perhaps  owing  to 
this  sensibility  to  poetry,  and  power  of  combining  its  expres- 
sion with  those  of  the  musical  notes,  that  her  singing  gave 
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more  pleasure  to  all  the  unlearned  in  music,  and  even  to  many 
of  the  learned,  than  could  have  been  communicated  by  a  much 
finer  voice  and  more  brilliant  execution  unguided  by  the 
same  delicacy  of  feeling. 

A  bartizan,  or  projecting  gallery,  before  the  windows  of 
her  parlor,  served  to  illustrate  another  of  Rose's  pursuits ;  fbr 
it  was  crowded  with  flowers  of  different  kinds,  which  she  had 
taken  under  her  special  protection.  A  projecting  turret  gave 
access  to  this  Gothic  balcony,  which  commanded  a  most  beau- 
tiful prospect.  The  formal  garden,  with  its  high  bounding 
walls,  lay  below,  contracted,  as  it  seemed,  to  a  mere  parterre ; 
while  the  view  extended  beyond  them  down  a  wooded  glen, 
where  the  small  river  was  sometimes  visible,  sometimes  hid- 
den in  copse.  The  eye  might  be  delayed  by  a  desire  to  rest 
on  the  rocks,  which  here  and  there  rose  from  the  dell  with 
massive  or  spiry  fronts,  or  it  might  dwell  on  the  noble, 
though  ruined  tower,  which  was  here  beheld  in  all  its  dig- 
nity, frowning  from  a  promontory  over  the  river.  To  the 
left  were  seen  two  or  three  cottages,  a  part  of  the  village  ; 
the  brow  of  the  hill  concealed  the  others.  The  glen,  or  dell, 
was  terminated  by  a  sheet  of  water,  called  Loch  Veolan,  into 
which  the  brook  discharged  itself,  and  which  now  glistened 
in  the  western  sun.  The  distant  country  seemed  open  and 
varied  in  surface,  though  not  wooded  ;  and  there  was  noth- 
ing to  interrupt  the  view  until  the  scene  was  bounded  by  a 
ridge  of  distant  and  blue  hills,  which  formed  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  strath  or  valley.  To  this  pleasant  station 
Miss  Bradwardine  had  ordered  coffee. 

The  view  of  the  old  tower,  or  fortalice,  introduced  some 
family  anecdotes  and  tales  of  Scottish  chivalry,  which  the 
Barou  told  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  projecting  peak  of 
an  impending  crag  which  rose  near  it  had  acquired  the  name 
of  St.  Swithin's  Chair.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  peculiar  super- 
stition, of  which  Mr.  Kubrick  mentioned  some  curious  par- 
ticulars, which  reminded  Waverley  of  a  rhyme  quoted  by 
Edgar  in  King  Lear ;  and  Rose  was  called  upon  to  sing  a 
little  legend,  in  which  they  had  been  interwoven  by  some  vil- 
lage poet. 

Who,  noteless  as  the  race  from  which  he  sprung, 
Saved  others*  names,  but  left  his  own  unsung. 

The  sweetness  of  her  voice,  and  the  simple  beauty  of  her 
music,  gave  all  the  advantage  which  the  minstrel  could  have 
desired,  and  which  his  poetry  so  much  wanted.  I  almost 
doubt  if  it  can  be  read  with  patience,  destitute  of  these  ad- 
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Tantages  ;  although  I  conjecture  the  following  copy  to  have 
been  somewhat  corrected  by  Waverley,  to  3uit  the  taste  of 
those  who  might  not  relish  pure  antiquity. 

St.  S\9ii\>ixCQ  Cbair 

On  Hallow-Mass  Eve,  ere  ye  boune  ye  to  rest, 
Ever  beware  that  your  couch  be  blesd'd  ; 
Sign  it  with  cross,  and  Haia  it  with  bead. 
Sing  the  Ave,  and  say  the  Creed. 

For  on  Hallow-Mass  Eve  the  Night-Hag  will  ride, 
And  aU  her  nine-fold  sweeping  on  by  her  side, 
Whether  the  wind  sing  lowly  or  loud, 
Sailing  through  moonshine  or  swath'd  in  the  clond. 

The  Lady  she  sat  in  St.  Swithin*s  Chair, 

The  dew  of  the  night  has  damp'd  her  hair : 

Her  cheek  was  pale ;  but  resolved  and  high 

Was  the  word  of  her  hp,  and  the  glance  of  her  eye* 

She  mutter'd  the  spell  of  Swithin  bold. 
When  his  naked  foot  traced  the  midnight  wold, 
When  he  stopped  the  Hag  as  she  rode  the  night^ 
And  bade  her  descend,  and  her  promise  plight. 

He  that  dare  sit  on  St*  Swithin's  Chair, 
When  the  Night- Hag  winga  the  troubled  air. 
Questions  three,  when  he  speaks  tiie  spell, 
Me  may  ask,  and  she  must  tell. 

The  Baron  has  been  with  Eang  Robert  his  liege, 
These  three  long  years  in  battle  and  siege  ; 
News  are  there  none  of  his  weal  or  his  woe. 
And  fain  the  Lady  his  fate  would  know. 

She  shudders  and  stops  as  the  charm  she  speaks ; — 
Is  it  the  moody  owl  that  shrieks  ? 
Or  is  it  that  sound,  betwixt  laughter  and  scream. 
The  voice  of  the  Demon  who  haunts  the  stream  V 

The  moan  of  the  wind  sunk  silent  and  low, 
And  the  roaring  torrent  has  ceased  to  flow ; 
The  calm  was  more  dreadful  than  raging  storm, 
When  the  cold  gray  mist  brought  th»^  gliastly  Form  I 


'^  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  the  company,  especially  Captain 
Waverley,  who  listens  with  such  laudable  gravity  ;  it  is  put  a 
fragment,  although  I  think  there  are  other  verses,  describing 
the  return  of  the  Baron  from  the  wars,  and  how  the  lady  was 
found  ^clay-cold  upon  the  grounsill  ledge/'* 
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'^  It  is  one  of  those  figments/'  observed  Mr.  Bradwardine, 
*^  with  which  the  early  history  of  distinguished  families  was 
deformed  in  the  times  of  superstition ;  as  that  of  Rome,  and 
other  ancient  nations,  had  their  prodigies,  sir,  the  which  you 
may  read  in  ancient  histories,  or  in  the  little  work  compiled 
by  Julius  Obsequens,  and  inscribed  by  the  learned  Scheffer, 
the  editor,  to  his  patron,  Benedictus  Skytte,  Baron  of  Duders- 
hoff/' 

"My  father  has  a  strange  defiance  of  the  marvellous. 
Captain  Waverley,*'  observed  Rose,  "  and  once  stood  firm  when 
a  whole  synod  of  Presbyterian  divines  were  put  to  the  rout 
by  a  sudden  apparition  of  the  foul  fiend/' 

Waverley  looked  as  if  desirous  to  hear  more. 

"  Must  I  tell  my  story  as  well  as  sing  my  song  ?  Well — 
Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  an  old  woman,  called  Janet 
Gellatley,  who  was  suspected  to  be  a  witch,  en  the  infallible 
grounds  that  she  was  very  old,  very  ugly.  Aery  poor,  and  had 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  a  poet  and  the  otLer  a  foci,  which 
visitation,  all  the  neighborhood  agreed,  Lud  cone  rpcn  ter 
for  the  sin  of  witchcr^t.  And  she  wasimprisciitd  for  a  week 
in  the  steeple  of  the  parish  church,  and  sparely  supplied  with 
food,  and  not  permitted  to  sleep  until  she  l.erself  became  as 
much  persuaded  of  her  being  a  witch  as  her  accusers  ;  and  in 
this  lucid  and  happy  state  of  mind  was  brought  forth  to  make 
a  clean  breast,  that  is,  to  make  open  confession  cf  Ler  sorcer- 
ies, before  all  the  Whig  gentry  and  ministers  in  the  vicinity, 
who  were  no  conjurors  themselves.  My  father  went  to  see 
fair  play  between  the  witch  and  the  clergy  ;  for  the  witch 
had  been  bom  on  his  estate.  And  while  the  witch  was  con- 
fessing that  the  Enemv  appeared,  and  made  Lis  addresses  to 
her  as  a  handsome  blacfc  man, — which,  if  you  could  have  seen 
poor  old  blear-eyed  Janet,  reflected  little  honor  en  Apollyon's 
taste, — and  while  the  auditors  listened  with  astonished  ears, 
and  the  clerk  recorded  with  a  trembling  hand,  she,  all  of  a 
sudden,  changed  the  low  mumbling  tone  with  which  she 
spoke  into  a  shrill  yell,  and  exclaimed,  *  Look  to  yourselves  1 
look  to  yourselves  !  I  see  the  Evil  One  sitting  in  tne  midst  of 
ye.'  The  surprise  was  general,  and  terror  and  flight  its  im- 
mediate consequences.  Happy  were  those  who  were  next  the 
door ;  and  many  were  the  disasters  that  befell  hats,  bands, 
cuffs,  and  wigs,  before  they  could  get  out  of  the  church, 
where  they  left  the  obstinate  prelatist  to  settle  matters  with 
the  witch  and  her  admirer  at  his  own  peril  or  pleasure." 

^^  Risu  solvuntur  tahulce/'  said  theBaron  ;  **  when  they 
recovered  their  panic  trepidation  they  were  too  much  ashamed 
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to  bring  any  wakening  of  the  process  against  Janet  Gellat- 
ley/'  * 

This  anecdote  led  into  a  long  discussion  of 

All  those  idlf  thoughts  and  fantasies. 
Devices,  dreams,  opinions  unbound, 
Shows,  visions,  soothsays,  and  prophecies. 

And  all  that  feigned  ia^  as  leasings,  tales,  ^d  li^ 

With  snch  conyersation,  and  the  romantic  legends  which 
it  introduced,  closed  our  hero's  second  evening  in  the  house 
of  Tully-Veohm. 

•witches.   Kotall. 


A  msCOVERY-^WAYtlKLEY  BECOMEd  DOMESTKJATBD 
AT.  TUJ^I^Y-VEQLAN  ^; 

The  next'  diy  Edward  arose  betimes,  and  in  a.  morning  w$ik 
around  the  house  and  iljs  yicinitty  cajne  suddenly  upon  ftgiiialt 
court  in  front  of  the  dog-Kennel,  where  his  friend  Davie  waa 
employed  about  his  four-footed  charge.  One  quick  glance  of 
his  eye  recognized  Waverley,  when,  instantly  turning  his  back, 
as  if  he  had  not  observed  him,  he  began  to  sing  part  of  an  old 
ballad  : 

Young  men  will  love  thee  more  fair  and  more  fast ; 

Heard  ye  so  merry  ike  little  bird  sing  f 
Old  men's  love  the  longest  will  last, 

And  the  throstle-cock's  head  is  under  his  wing. 

The  young  man's  wrath  is  like  light  straw  on  fire  ; 

Heard  ye  so  merry  the  little  bird  sing  f 
But  like  red-hot  steel  is  the  old  man's  ire, 

And  the  throstle- cock's  head  is  under  his  wing. 

The  young  man  will  brawl  at  the  evening  board ; 

Heard  ye  so  merry  the  little  bird  sing  t 
But  the  old  man  will  draw  at  the  dawnmg  the  sword. 

And  the  throstle<ock's  head  is  under  his  wing. 

Waverley  could  not  avoid  observing  that  Davie  laid  some- 
thing like  a  satirical  emphasis  on  these  lines.  He  therefore 
{^preached,  and  endeavored,  by  sundrv  queries,  to  elicit  from 
him  what  the  innuendo  might  mean ;  but  Davie  had  no  mind 
to  explain,  and  had  wit  enough  to  make  his  folly  cloak  his 
knavery.  Edward  could  collect  nothing  from  him,  excepting 
that  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple  had  gone  home  vesterday 
morning  "  wi*  his  boots  f  u'  o*  bluid.'*  In  the  garden,  how- 
ever, he  met  the  old  butler,  who  no  longer  attempted  to  con- 
ceal that,  having  been  bred  in  the  nursery  line  with  Sumack 
&  Co.  of  Newcastle,  he  sometimes  wrought  a  turn  in  the 
flower-borders  to  oblige  the  Laird  and  Miss  Eose.  By  a  series 
of  queries,  Edward  at  length  discovered,  with  a  painful  feel- 
ing of  surprise  and  shame,  that  Balmawhapple's  submission 
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aad  apology  had  been  the  consequence  of  a  rencontre  with  the 
Baron  before  his  guest  had  quitted  his  pillow,  in  which  the 
younger  combatant  had  been  disarmed  and  wounded  in  the 
sword  arm. 

Greatly  mortified  at  this  information,  Edward  sought  out 
his  friendly  host,  and  anxiously  expostulated  with  him  upon 
the  injustice  he  had  done  him  in  anticipating  his  meeting 
with  Mr.  Falconer,  a  circumstance  which,  considering  his 
youth  and  the  profession  of  arms  which  he  had  just  adopted, 
was  caj)able  of  being  represented  much  to  his  prejudice.  The 
Baron  justified  himself  at  greater  length  than  1  choose  to  re- 
peat. He  urged  that  the  quarrel  was  common  to  them,  and 
that  Balmawnapple  could  not,  by  the  code  of  honor,  evite 
giring  satisfaction  to  both,  which  he  had  done  in  his  case  by 
an  honorable  meeting,  and  in  that  of  Edward  by  such  a  pali- 
node asrenlerei  the  use  of  the  sword  unnecessary,  and  which, 
being  made  and  accepted,  must  necessarily  sopite  the 
whole  affair. 

With  this  excuse,  or  explanation,  Waverley  was  silenced, 
if  not  satisfied ;  but  he  could  not  help  testifying  some  dis- 
pleasure against  the  Blessed  Bear,  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
quarrel,  nor  refrain  from  hinting  that  the  sanctified  epithet 
was  hardly  appropriate.  The  Baron  observed,  he  could  not 
deny  that  "the  Bear,  though  allowed  by  heralds  as  a  most 
honorable  ordinary,  had,  nevertheless,  somewhat  fierce, 
churlish,  and  morose  in  his  disposition  (as  might  be  read  in 
Archibald  Simson,  pastor  of  Dalkeith's  Hieroglyphica  Ani- 
malium),  and  had  thus  been  the  type  of  many  quarrels  and 
dissensions  which  had  occurred  in  tne  house  of  Bradwardine  ; 
of  which, '*  he  continued,  **I  might  commemorate  mine  own 
unfortunate  dissension  with  my  third  cousin  by  the  mother's 
side.  Sir  Hew  Halbert,  who  was  so  unthinking  as  to  deride  my 
family  name,  as  if  it  had  been  quasi  Bear-  Warden ;  a  most 
uncivil  lest,  since  it  not  only  insinuated  that  the  founder 
of  our  house  occupied  such  a  mean  situation  as  to  be  .a 
custodier  of  wild  beasts,  a  charge  which,  ye  must  have  ob- 
served, is  only  intrusted  to  the  very  basest  plebeians;  but, 
moreover,  seemed  to  infer  that  our  coat-armor  had  not  been 
achieved  by  honorable  actions  in  war,  but  bestowed  by  way  of 
varanomasia,  or  pun,  upon  our  family  appellation, — a  sort  of 
Dearing  which  the  French  call  armoires  parlantes,  the  Latins 
anna  cantantia,  and  your  English  authorities  canting 
heraldry ;  *  being  indeed  a  species  of  emblazoning  more  befit- 
ting canters,  gaberlunzies,  and  such  like  mendicants,  whoso 

•  See  Canting  Heraldry.    Note  12. 
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gibberish  is  formed  upon  playing  upon  the  word,  than  the 
noble,  honorable,  and  useful  science  of  heraldry,  which  assigns 
armorial  bearings  as  the  reward  of  noble  and  generous  actions, 
and  not  to  tickle  the  ear  with  vain  quodlibets>  such  as  are 
found  in  jest-books."  Of  his  quarrel  with  Sir  Hew  he  said 
nothing  more  than  that  it  was  settled  in  a  fitting  manner. 

Having  been  so  minute  with  respect  to  the  diversions  of 
Tully-Veolan  on  the  first  days  of  Edward's  arrival,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  its  inmates  to  the  reader's  acquaint- 
ance, it  becomes  less  necessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  his 
intercourse  with  the  same  accuracy.  It  is  probable  that  a 
young  man,  accustomed  to  more  cheerful  society,  would  have 
tired  of  the  conversation  of  so  violent  an  assertor  of  the 
** boast  of  heraldry''  as  the  Baron;  but  Edward  found  an 
agreeable  variety  in  that  of  Miss  Bradwardine,  who  listened 
with  eagerness  to  his  remarks  upon  literature,  and  showed 

freat  justness  of  taste  in  her  answers.  The  sweetness  of  her 
isposition  had  made  her  submit  with  complacency,  and  even 
pleasure,  to  the  course  of  reading  prescribed  by  ner  father, 
although  it  not  only  comprehended  several  heavy  folios  of 
history,  but  certain  gigantic  tomes  in  high-church  polemics. 
In  herald  rv  he  was  fortunately  contented  to  give  her  only 
such  a  slight  tincture  as  might  be  acquired  by  perusal  of  the 
two  folio  volumes  of  Nisbet.  Rose  was  indeed  the  very  apple 
of  her  father's  eye.  Her  constant  liveliness,  her  attention  to 
all  those  little  observances  most  gratifying  to  those  who  would 
never  think  of  exacting  them,  her  beauty,  in  which  he  re- 
called the  features  6f  his  beloved  wife,  her  unfeigned  piety, 
and  the  noble  generosity  of  her  disposition,  would  have  jus- 
tified the  affection  of  the  most  doting  father. 

His  anxiety  on  her  behalf  did  not,  however,  seem  to  extend 
itself  in  that  quarter  where,  according  to  the  general  opinion, 
it  is  most  efficiently  displayed,  in  laboring,  namely,  to  estab- 
lish her  in  life,  either  by  a  large  dowry  or  a  wealthy  marriage. 
By  an  old  settlement,  almost  all  the  landed  estates  of  the  Baron 
went,  after  his  death,  to  a  distant  relation  ;'  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Miss  Bradwardine  would  remain  but  slenderly  pro- 
vided for,  as  the  good  gentleman's  cash  matters  had  been  too 
long  under  the  exclusive  charge  of  Bailie  Macwheeble  to  admit 
of  any  great  expectations  from  his  personal  succession.  It  is 
true,  the  said  Bailie  loved  his  patron  and  his  patron's  daughter 
next  (though  at  an  incomparable  distance)  to  himself.  He 
thought  it  was  possible  to  set  aside  the  settlement  on  the  male 
line,  and  had  actually  procured  an  opinion  to  that  effect  (and, 
as  he  boasted,  without  a  fee)  from  an  eminent  Scottish  counsel, 
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under  whose  notice  lie  contrived  to  bring  the  point  while 
consulting  him  regularly  on  some  other  business.  But  the 
Baron  would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposal  for  an  instant.  On 
the  contrary,  he  used  to  have  a  perverse  pleasure  in  boasting 
that  the  barony  of  Bradwardine  was  a  male  fief,  the  first 
charter  having  been  given  at  that  early  period  when  women 
were  not  dee  nal  capable  to  hold  a  feudal  grant ;  because,  ac- 
cording to  L3S  couslusmes  de  Nortiandie,  c'est  Vhomme  ki  se 
hast  et  ki  conssille  ;  or,  as  is  yet  more  ungallantly  expressed  by 
other  aufchoritiej,  all  of  whose  barbarous  names  he  delighted 
to  qiote  at  fall  laai^bh,  because  a  woman  could  not  serve  the 
superior,  or  feadil  brd,  in  war,  on  account  of  tlie  decorum 
of  her  sex,  nor  assist  him  with  advice,  because  of  her  limited 
intelle3b,  nor  keep  his  coansel,  owing  to  the  infirmity  of  her 
disposibioa.  He  wo  aid  triumphantlv  ask,  how  it  would  be- 
come a  fan  lie,  aai  taat  fenale  a  Bro^wardine,  to  be  seen  em- 
ployed in  servitio  exuendi,  seu  detrahendi,  caligas  regis  post 
hattaliamf  that  is,  in  palling  oflE  the  kind's  boots  after  an  en- 
gageoieat,  which  wis  the  feadal  service  by  which  he  held  the 
barony  of  Bradwirdine.  *'  No,"  he  said,  "  beyond  hesitation, 
procul  dubio,  mxny  females,  as  worthy  as  Rose,  had  been  ex- 
cluded, in  order  to  mike  way  for  my  own  succession,  and 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  do  aught  that  might  contravene 
the  de3tin.ition  of  my  forefathers,  or  impinge  upon  the  right 
of  my  kittsmaa,  Milcolm  Bradwardine  of  Inchgrabbit,  an 
honorable,  though  decayed  branch  of  my  own  family." 

Th3  Bailie,  as  prime  minister,  having  received  this  decisive 
commuaication  from  his  sovereign,  durst  not  press  his  own 
opinion  any  farther,  bat  content^  himself  ^ with  deploring,  on 
aU  suitable  occasions,  to  Saunderson,  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, the  laird's  self-willedness,  and  with  laying  plans  for 
uniting  Rose  with  the  young  Laird  of  Balmawhapple,  who  had 
a  fine  e  jtate,  only  moderately  burdened,  and  was  a  faultless 
young  gentle  nan,  being  as  sober  as  a  saint — if  vou  keep  brandy 
from  him  and  him  from  brandj — ^and  who,  in  brief,  had  no 
imperfeotion  but  that  of  keeping  light  company  at  a  time ; 
sucli  as  Jinker,  the  horse-couper,  and  Gibby  Gaethroughwi't, 
the  piper  o'  Cupar  ;  "  o'  whilfc  follies,  Mr.  Saunderson,  he'll 
mend,  he'll  mend,"  pronounced  the  Bailie. 

**  Like  sour  ale  in  simmer,"  added  Davie  Gellatley,  who 
happened  to  be  nearer  the  conclave  than  they  were  aware  of. 

Miss  Bradwardine,  such  as  we  have  described  her,  with 
all  the  simplicity  and  curiosity  of  a  recluse,  attached  herself 
to  the  opportunities  of  increasing  her  store  of  literature 
which  Edward's  visit  afforded  her.     He  sent  for  some  of  hia 
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books  from  his  quarters,  and  they  opened  to  her  sources^  of 
delight  of  which  she  had  hitherto  had  no  idea.  The  best 
English  poets,  of  every  description,  and  other  works  on  belles 
lettres,  made  a  part  of  this  precious  cargo.  Her  music,  even 
her  flowers,  were  neglected,  and  Saunders  not  only  mourned 
over,  but  began  to  mutiny  against,  the  labor  for  which  he 
now  scarce  received  thanks.  These  new  pleasures  became 
gradually  enhanced,  by  sharing  them  with  one  of  a  kindred 
taste.  Edward^s  readiness  to  comment,  to  recite,  to  explain 
difficult  passages,  rendered  his  assistance  invaluable ;  and  the 
wild  romance  of  his  spirit  delighted  a  character  too  young 
and  inexperienced  to  observe  its  deficiencies.  Upon  subjects 
which  interested  him,  and  when  quite  at  ease,  he  possessed 
that  flow  of  natural,  and  somewhat  florid  eloquence,  which 
has  been  supposed  as  powerful  even  as  figure,  fashion,  fame, 
or  fortune,  in  winning  the  female  heart.  There  was,  there- 
fore, an  increasing  danger  in  this  constant  intercourse  to 
poor^Eose^s  peace  of  mind,  which  was  the  more  imminent  as 
her  father  was  greatlj  too  much  abstracted  in  his  studies, 
and  wrapped  up  in  his  own  dignity,  to  dream  of  his  daugh- 
ter's incurring  it.  The  daughters  of  the  house  of  Brad- 
wardine  were,  in  his  opinion,  like  those  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon or  Austria,  placed  high  above  the  clouds  of  passion 
which  might  obfuscate  the  intellects  of  meaner  females; 
they  moved  in  another  sphere,  were  governed  by  other  feel- 
ings, and  amenable  to  other  rules  than  those  of  idle  and  fan- 
tastic affection.  In  short,  he  shut  his  eyes  so  resolutely  to 
the  natural  consequences  of  Edward's  intimacy  with  Miss 
Bradwardine,  that  the  whole  neighborhood  concluded  that  he 
had  opened  them  to  the  advantages  of  a  match  between  his 
daughter  and  the  wealthy  young  Englishman,  and  pronounced 
him  much  less  a  fool  than  he  had  generally  shown  himself  in 
cases  where  his  own  interest  was  concerned. 

If  the  Baron,  however,  had  really  meditated  such  an  alK- 
ance,  the  indifference  of  Waverley  would  have  been  an  insu- 
perable bar  to  his  project.  Our  hero,  since  mixing  more 
freely  with  the  world,  Imd  learned  to  think  with  great  shame 
and  confusion  upon  his  mental  legend  of  Saint  Cecilia,  and 
the  vexation  of  these  reflections  was  likely,  for  some  time  at 
least,  to  counterbalance  the  natural  susceptibility  of  his  dis- 
position. Besides,  Rose  Bradwardine,  beautiful  and  amiable 
as  we  have  described  her,  had  not  precisely  the  sort  of  beauty 
or  merit  which  captivates  a  romantic  imagination  in  early 
youth.  She  was  too  frank,  too  confiding,  too  kind,  amiable 
qualities,  undoubtedly,  but  destructive  of  the  marvellous  with 
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which  a  youth  of  imaginq.tioii  delights  to  dress  the  empress 
of  his  affections.  Was  it  possible  to  bow,  to  tremble,  and  ta 
adore,  before  the  timid,  yet  playful  little  girl,  who  now  asked 
Edward  to  mend  her  pen,  now  to  construe  a  stanza  in  Tasso, 
and  now  how  to  spell  a  very — very  long  word  in  her  version 
of  it  ?  All  these  incidents  have  their  fii^cination  on  the  mind 
at  a  certain  period  of  life,  but  not  when  a  youth  is  entering 
it,  and  rather  looking  out  for  some  object  whose  affection 
may  dignify  hini  in  his  own  eyes  than  stooping  to  one  who 
looks  up  to  him  for  fiuch  distinction.  Hence,  though  there 
can  be  no  rule  in  so  capricious  a  passion,  early  love  is  fre- 
quently ambitious  in  choosing  its  object ;  or,  which  comes  to 
the  same,  selects  her  (as  in  the  case  of  Saint  Cecilia  aforesaid) 
from  a  situation  that  gives  fair  scope  for  le  beau  ideal,  which 
the  reality  of  intimate  and  familiar  life  rather  tends  to  limit 
and  impair.  I  knew  a  very  accomplished  and  sensible  young 
man  cured  of  a  violent  passion  for  a  pretty  woman,  whose  tal- 
ents were  not  equal  to  her  face  and  ngure,  by  being  permitted 
to  bear  her  company  for  a  whole  afternoon.  Thus,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  had  Edward  enjoyed  such  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  Miss  Stubbs,  Aunt  Rachel's  precaution  would 
have  been  unnecessary,  for  he  would  as  soon  have  fallen  in  love 
with  the  dairy-maid.  And  although  Miss  Bradwardine  was  a 
very  different  character,  it  seems  probable  that  the  very  inti- 
macy of  their  intercourse  prevented  his  feeling  for  her  other 
sentiments  than  those  of  a  brother  for  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished sister  ;  while  the  sentiments  of  poor  Rose  were  gradu- 
ally, and  without  her  being  conscious,  assuming  a  shade  of 
warmer  affection. 

I  ought  to  have  said  that  Edward,  when  he  sent  to  Dun- 
dee for  the  books  before  mentioned,  had  applied  for,  and 
received  permission,  extending  his  leave  of  absence.  But  the 
letter  of  his  commanding  officer  contained  a  friendly  recom- 
mendation to  him  not  to  spend  his  time  exclusively  with  persons 
who,  estimable  as  they  might  be  in  a  general  sense,  could  not  be 
supposed  well  affected  to  a  government  which  they  declined 
to  acknowledge  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  letter 
farther  insinuated,  though  with  great  delicacy,  that  although 
some  family  connections  might  be  supposed  to  render  it  nec- 
essary for  Captain  Waverley  to  communicate  with  gentlemen 
who  were  in  this  unpleasant  state  of  suspicion,  yet  his  father's 
situation  and  wishes  ought  to  prevent  his  prolonging  those 
attentions  into  exclusive  intimacy.  And  it  was  mtimated, 
that,  while  his  political  principles  were  endangered  by  com- 
municating with  laymen  of  this  description,  he  might  also 
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receive  erroneous  impressions  in  religion  from  the  prelatic 
clergy,  who  so  perversely  labored  to  set  up  the  royal  preroga- 
tive in  things  sacred. 

This  last  insinuation  probably  induced  Waverley  to  set 
both  down  to  the  prejudices  of  his  commanding  officer.  He 
was  sensible  that  Mr.  Bradwardine  had  acted  with  the  most 
scrupulous  delicacy,  in  never  entering  upon  any  discussion 
that  had  the  most  remote  tendency  to  bias  his  mind  in  political 
opinions,  although  he  was  himself  not  only  a  decided  partisan 
of  the  exiled  family,  but  had  been  trusted  at  different  times 
with  important  commissions  for  their  service.  Sensible,  there- 
fore, that  there  was  no  risk  of  his  being  perverted  from  his 
allegiance,  Edward  felt  as  if  he  should  do  Lis  uncle's  old 
friend  injustice  in  removiug  from  a  house  where  he  gave  and 
received  pleasure  and  amusement,  merely  to  gratify  a  preju- 
diced and  ill-judged  suspicion.  He  therefor^  wrote  a  very 
general  answer,  assuring  his  commanding  officer  that  his 
loyalty  was  not  in  the  most  distant  danger  of  contamination, 
arid  continued  an  honored  guest  and  inmate  of  the  house  of 
TuUy-Veolan. 


CHAPTER  XV 

A  CREAGH,   AKD  ITS  C0NSEQUEKCE3 

When  Edward  had  been  a  guest  at  Tully-VeolMi  nearly  six 
weeks,  he  descried,  one  morning,  as  he  took  his  nsaal  walk 
before  the  breakfast-hour,  signs  of  uncommon  perturbation 
in  the  family.  Four  bare-legged  dairy-maids,  with  each  an 
empty  milk-pail  in  her  hand,  ran  about  with  frantic  gestures, 
and  utfcering  loud  exclamations  of  surprise,  grief,  and  resent- 
ment. From  their  appearance,  a  pagan  might  hare  con- 
ceived them  a  detachment  of  the  celebrated  Belides,  just  come 
from  their  baling  penance.  As  nothing  was  to  be  got  from 
this  distracted  chorus,  excepting  *^  Lord  guldens  !^'  and  ^'Eh 
sirs !  *'  ejacoljitions  which  threw  no  light  upon  the  cause  of 
their  dismay,  Waverley  repaired  to  the  fore-court,  as  it  was 
called,  where  he  beheld  JBailie  Macwheeble  cantering  his 
white  pony  down  the  avenue  with  all  the  speed  it  could 
muster.  He  had  arrived,  it  would  seem,  upon  a  hasty  sum- 
mons, and  was  followed  by  half  a  score  of  peasants  from  the 
village,  who  had  no  great  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with 
him. 

The  Bailie,  greatly  too  busy  and  too  important  to  enter 
into  explications  with  Edward,  summoned  forth  Mr.  Saun- 
derson,  who  appeared  with  a  countenanoe  in  whioh  dismay 
was  mingled  with  solemnity,  and  they  immediately  entered 
into  close  conference.  Davie  Gellatley  was  also  seen  in  the 
group,  idle  as  Diogenes  at  Sinope  while  his  countrymetl  were 
preparing  for  a  siege.  His  spints  always  rose  with  anything, 
good  or  bad,  whioh  occasioned  tumult,  and  he  oontinu^ 
frisking,  hopping,  dancing,  and  singing  the  burden  of  an  old 
ballad — 

"  Our  gear's  a'  gane," 

until,  happening  to  pass  too  near  the  Bailie,  he  received  an 
admonitory  hint  from  his  horse-whip,  which  converted  his 
songB  into  lamentation. 

Passing  from  thence  towards  the  garden,  Waverlejr  beheld 
the  Baron  in  person,  measuring  and  remeasuring,  with  swift 
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and  tremendous  strides,  the  length  of  the  terrace  ;  his  coun- 
tenance clouded  with  offended  pride  and  indignation,  and  the 
whole  of  his  demeanor  such  as  seemed  to  indicate,  that  any 
inquiry  concerning  the  cause  of  his  discomposure  would  give 
pain  at  least,  if  not  offence.  Waverley  therefore  glided  into 
the  house,  without  addressing  him,  and  took  his  way  to  the 
breakfast-parlor,  where  he  found  his  young  friend  Bose,  who, 
though  she  neither  exhibited  the  resentment  of  her  father,  the 
turbid  importance  of  Bailie  Macwheeble,  nor  the  despair  of  the 
handmaidens,  seemed  vexed  and  thoughtful.  A  single  word 
explained  the  mystery.  **  Your  breakfast  will  be  a  disturbed 
one,  Captain  Waverley.  A  party  of  Caterans  have  come  down 
upon  us  last  night,  and  have  driven  off  all  our  milch  cows.'' 

''  A  party  of  Oaterans  ?" 

'^Yes;  robbers  from  the  neighboring  Highlands.  We 
used  to  be  quite  free  from  them  while  we  peid  black -mail  to 
Fergus  Mac-Ivor  Vich  Ian  Vohr ;  but  my  fether  thought  it 
unworthy  of  his  rank  and  birth  to  pay  it  any  longer,  and  so 
this  disaster  has  happened.  It  is  not  the  value  of  the  cattle. 
Captain  Waverley,  that  vexes  me ,  but  my  father  is  so  much 
hurt  at  the  affront,  and  is  so  bold  and  hot,  that  I  fear  he  will 
try  to  recover  them  by  the  strong  hand ;  and  if  he  is  not  hurt 
himself,  he  will  hurt  some  of  these  wild  people,  and  then 
there  will  be  no  peace  between  them  and  us  perhaps  for  our 
lifetime ;  and  we"  cannot  defend  ourselves  as  m  old  times,  for 
the  government  have  taken  all  our  arms ;  and  my  dear  father 
is  so  rash — 0  what  will  become  of  us  V  Here  poor  Eose  lost 
heart  altogether,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

The  j^ron  entered  at  this  moment,  and  rebuked. l^er  with 
more  asperity  than  Waverley  had  ever  heard  him  use  to^ny  one. 
^*  Was  it  not  a  shame,''  he  said,  "  that  she  should  exhibit  her- 
self before  any  gentleman  in  such  a  light,  as  if  she  shed  tears 
for  a  drove  of  homed  nolt  and  milch  line,  like  the  daughter 
of  a  Cheshire  yeoman !  Captain  Waverley,  I  must  request 
your  favorable  construction  of  her  grief,  which  may,  or  ought 
to  proceed,  solely  from  seeing  her  father's  estate  exposed  to 
spulzie  and  depredation  from  common  thieves  and  sornars, 
while  we  are  not  allowed  to  keep  half  a  score  of  muskets, 
whether  for  defence  or  rescue." 

Bailie  Macwheeble  entered  immediately  afterwards,  and  by 
his  report  of  arms  and  ammunition  confirmed  this  statement, 
informing  the  Baron,  in  a  melancholy  voice,  that  though  the 
people  would  certainly  obey  his  honor's  orders,  yet  therie  was 
no  chflince  of  their  following  the  gear  to  ony  guid  purpose,  in 
respect  there  were  only  his  honor's  body  servants  who  had 
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swords  and  pistols,  and  the  depredators  were  twelve  High- 
landers, completely  armed  after  the  manner  of  their  country. 
Having  delivered  this  doleful  annunciation,  he  assumed  a  pos- 
ture of  silent  dejection,  shaking  his  head  slowly  with  the 
motion  of  a  pendulum  when  it  is  ceasing  to  vibrate,  and  then 
remained  stationary,  his  body  stooping  at  a  more  acute  angle 
than  usual,  and  the  latter  part  of  his  person  projecting  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  Baron,  meanwhile,  paced  the  room  in  silent  indigna- 
tion, and  at  length  fixing  his  eye  upon  an  old  portrait,  whose 
person  was  clad  in  armor,  and  whose  features  glared  grimly 
out  of  a  huge  bush  of  hair,  part  of  which  descended  from  his 
head  to  his  shoulders,  and  part  from  his  chin  and  upper-lip 
to  his  breast-plate, — "That  gentleman.  Captain  Waverley, 
my  graudsire,*'  he  said,  "  with  two  hundred  horse,  whom  he 
levied  within  his  own  bounds,  discomfited  and  put  to  the 
rout  more  than  five  hundred  of  these  Highland  reivers,  who 
have  been  ever  lapis  offensionis  et  petra  scandaliy  a  stum- 
bling-block and  a  rock  of  offence,  to  ttie  Lowland  vicinage — ^he 
discomfited  them,  I  say,  when  they  had  the  temerity  to 
descend  to  harry  this  country,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  dissen- 
sions, in  the  year  of  grace  sixteen  hundred  forty  and  two. 
And  now,  sir,  I,  his  grandson,  am  thus  used  at  such  un- 
worthy hands !  ^* 

Here  there  was  an  awf al  pause  ;  after  which  all  the  com- 
pany, as  is  usual  in  cases  of  difficulty,  began  to  give  separate 
and  inconsistent  counsel.  Alexander  ab  Alexandre  proposed 
they  should  send  some  one  to  compound  with  the  Caterans, 
who  would  readily,  he  said,  give  up  their  prey  for  a  dollar 
a  head.  The  Bailie  opined  that  this  tonsaction  would  amount 
to  theft-boot,  or  composition  of  felony  ;  and  he  recommended 
that  some  canny  hand  should  be  sent  up  to  the  glens  to  make 
the  best  bargam  he  could,  as  it  were  for  himself,  so  that 
the  Laird  might  not  be  seen  in  such  a  transaction.  Edward 
proposed  to  send  off  to  the  nearest  garrison  for  a  party  of 
soldiers  and  a  magistrate's  warrant ;  and  Rose,  as  far  as  she 
dared,  endeavored  to  insinuate  the  course  of  paying  the 
arrears  of  tribute  money  to  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  Vich  Ian  Vohr, 
who,  they  all  knew,  could  easny  procure  restoration  of  the 
cattle,  if  he  were  properly  propitiated. 

None  of  these  proposals  met  the  Barents  approbation. 
The  idea  of  composition,  direct  or  implied,  was  absolutely 
ignomijaious  ;  that  of  Waverley  only  showed  that  he  did  not 
understand  the  state  of  the  country,  and  of  the  political 
parties  which  divided  it ;  and,  stanmng  matters  as  they  did 
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with  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  Vich  I^n  Vohr,  the  Baron  would  make 
no  concession  to  him,  were  it,  he  said,  **  to  procure  restitu- 
tion in  integrum  of  every  stirk  and  stot  that  the  chief,  his 
forefathers^  and  his  clan,  had  stolen  since  the  days  of  Mal- 
colm Canmore/^ 

In  fact,  his  voice  was  still  for  war,  and  he  proposed  to 
send  expresses  to  Balmawhapple,  Killancureit,  Tulliellum, 
and  other  lairds,  who  were  exposed  to  similar  depredations, 
inviting  them  to  join  in  the  pursuit ;  "  and  then,  sir,  shall 
these  nehulones  nequissimi,  as  Leslaeus  calls  them,  be  brought 
to  the  fate  of  their  predecessor  Cacus, 

**  *  Elisos  oculos,  et  siccum  sanguine  guttur.' " 

The  Bailie, who  by  no  means  relished  these  warlike  coun- 
sels, here  pulled  forth  an  immense  watch,  of  the  color,  and 
nearly  of  the  size,  of  a  pewter  warming-pan,  and  observed  it 
was  now  past  noon,  and  that  the  Caterans  had  been  seen  in 
the  pass  of  Ballybrough  soon  after  6unrise ;  so  that,  before 
the  allied  forces  could  assemble,  they  and  their  prey  would 
be  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  active  pursuit,  and 
sheltered  m  those  pathless  deserts,  where  it  was  neither  ad- 
visable to  follow,  nor  indeed  possible  to  trace  them. 

This  proposition  was  undeniable.  The  council  therefore 
broke  up  without  coming  to  any  conclusion,  as  has  occurred 
to  councils  of  more  importance ;  only  it  was  determined  that 
the  Bailie  should  send  nis  own  three  milch  cows  down  to  the 
mains  for  the  use  .of  the  Barents  family,  and  brew  small  ale, 
as  a  substitute  for  milk,  in  his  own.  To  this  arrangement, 
which  was  suggested  by  Saunderson,  the  Bailie  re^ily  as- 
sented, both  from  habitual  deference  to  the  family  and  an 
internal  consciousness  that  his  courtesy  would,  in  some  mode 
or  other,  be  repaid  tenfold. 

The  Baron  having  also  retired  to  give  some  necessary 
directions,  Waverley  seized  the  opportunity  to  ask,  whether 
this  Fergus,  with  the  unpronounceable  name,  was  the  chief 
thief -taker  of  the  district  ? 

**  Thief -taker ! ''  answered  Rose,  laughing ;  ^^  he  is  a  gentle- 
man of  great  honor  and  consequence,  the  chieftain  of  an 
independent  branch  of  a  powerful  Highland  clan,  and  is 
much  respected,  both  for  his  own  power  and  that  of  his  kith, 
kin,  and  allies.^' 

"  And  what  has  he  to  do  with  the  thieves,  then  ?  Is  he 
a  magistrate,  or  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  ?'^  asked 
Waverley. 
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"  The  commission  of  war  rather,  if  there  be  spch  a  thing/' 
said  Rose;  ^*for  he  is  a  very  tmquiet  neighbor  to  his  un- 
friends, and  keeps  a  gre&i^T  following  on  foot  than  many  that 
have  thrice  his  ^ate.  As  to  his  connection  with  the  thieves, 
that  I  cannot  well^explain ;  but  the  bolde«^.  of  them  will  never  ' 
steal  a  hoof  from  any  one  that  pays  black-mail  to  Vich  Lm 
Vohr/' 

"And  what  is  black-mail  ?*' 

"A  sort  of  protection-money  that  Low-conntry  gentlemen 
and  heritors,  lying  near  the  Highlands,  pay  to  some  Highland 
€hief,  that  he  may  neither  do  Ihwn  harm  himself,  nor  suffer 
it  to  be  done  to  them  by  others ;  ajid  then  if  your  cattle  are 
stolen,  you  have  only  to  send  him  word,  and  he  will  recpver 
them ;  or  it  may  be,  he  will  drive  away  cows  from  some  distant 
place,  where  he  has  a  quarrel,  and  gire  them  to  you  to  make 
up  your  loss/*  * 

"And  is  this  sort  of  Highland  Jonathan  Wild  admitted 
into  society,  and  called  a  gentleman  ?^ 

"So  much  so,**  said  Rose,  "that  tiie  quarrel  between  my 
father  and  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  began  at  a  county  meeting,  where 
he  wanted  to  teke  precedence  of  all  the  Lowland  gentlemen 
then  present,  only  mv  father  Would  not  suffer  it.  And  then 
he  upbraided ,  my  father  that  he  was  under  his  banner,  and 
paid  him  tribute ;  and  my  fether  was  in  a  towering  passion, 
for  Bailie  Macwheeble,  who  manaffes  such  things  his  own 
way,  had  contrived  to  keep  this  black-mail  a  secret  from  him, 
and  passed  it  in  ids  account  for  cess-money.  And  they 
would  have  fought;  but  Perffus  Mac-Ivor  said,  very  gal- 
lantly, he  would  never  raise  his  hand  against  a  gray  head  that 
was  so  much  resjpected  as  my  father*s.  0  I  wish,  I  wish  they 
had  continued  friends  P* 

"And  did  you  ev6r  see  this  Mr.  Mac-Ivor,  if  that  be  his 
name.  Miss  Bradwardine  ?** 

^^Ifo,  that  is  not  his  name ;  and  he  would  consider  master 
as  a  sort  of  affront,  only  that  you  are  an  Englishman,  and 
know  no  better.     But  ttie  Lowlanders  call  him,  like  other 

fentlemen,  by  the  name  of  his  estate,  Glennaquoich ;  and  the 
[ighlanders  ca^l  him  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  that  is,  the  son  of  John 
the  Great ;  and  we  upon  the  braes  here  call  him  by  both  names 
indifferently.** 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  bring  my  English  tongue  to 
<»11  him  by  either  one  or  other.** 

"  But  he  is  a  very  polite,  handsome  man,**  continued 
Rose  ;  ^*  and  his  sister  Elora  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 

*  See  61ack-maO.    Note  13. 
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accomplished  young  ladies  in  this  country  ;  she  was  bred  in 
a  convent  in  !France,  and  wsls  a  great  friend  of  mine  before 
this  unhappy  dispute.  Dear  Captain  Waverley,  try  your  in- 
-  fluence  with  my  father  to  make  matters  up.  I  am  sure  this 
is  but  the  beginning  of  our  troubles ;  for  TuUy-Veolan  has 
never  been  a  safe  or  quiet  residence  When  we  have  been  at 
feud  with  the  Highlanders.  When  I  was  a  girl  about  ten, 
there  was  a  skirmish  fought  between  a  party  of  twenty  of  them 
and  my  father  and  his  servants  behind  the  mains ;  and  tho 
bullets  broke  several  panes  in  the  north  windows,  they  were 
so  near.  Three  of  the  Highlanders  were  killed,  and  they 
brought  them 'in  wrapped  in  their  plaids,  and  laid  them  on 
the  stone  floor  of  the  hall;  and  next  morning,  their. wives 
and  daughters  came,  clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  tho 
coronach,  and  shrieking,  and  carried  away  the  dead  bodies, 
with  the  pipes  playing  before  them.  I  could  not  sleep  for 
six  weeks  without  starting  and  thinking  I  heard  these  terrible 
cries,  and  saw  the  bodies  Mng  on  the  steps,  all  stiff  and 
swathed  up  in  their  bloody^  tartans.  But  since  that  time 
there  came  a  party  from  the  garrison  at  Stirling,  with  a  war- 
rant from  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  or  some  such  great  man,, 
and  took  away  all  our  arms ;  and  now,  how  are  we  to  protect 
ourselves  if  they  come  down  in  any  strength  ?" 

Waverley  could  not  help  starting  at  a  story  which  bore  so 
much  resenblance  to  one  of  his  own  day-dreams*  Here  waa 
a  girl  scarce  seventeen,  the  gentlest  of  her  sex,  both  in  tem- 
per and  appearance,  who  had  witnessed  with  her  own  eyes 
such  a  scene  as  he  had  used  to  conjure  up  in  his  imagination,  as 
only  occurring  in  ancient  times^  and  spoke  of  it  coolly,  as  one 
very  likely  to  reour.  He  felt  at  once  the  impulse  of  curiosity 
and  that  slight  sense  of  danger  which  only  serves  to  heighten 
its  interest.  He  might  have  said  with  Malvolio,  **^I  do  not 
now  fool  myself,  to  let  imagination  ^*ade  me ! '  I  am  actually 
in  the  land^  of  military  and  romantic  adventures,  and  it  only 
renwrins  to  be  seen  what  will  be  my  own  share  in  them.^ 

Tae  whole  circumstances  now  detailed  concerning  the  state 
of  the  coantry  seemed  equally  novel  and  extraordinary.  He 
had  indeed  often  heard  of  Highland  thieves,  but  had  no  idea 
of  the  systenatic  mode  in  which  their  depredations  were  con- 
ducted ;  and  that  the  practice  was  connived  at,  and  even  en- 
coura^ai,  by  many  of  the  Highland  chieftains,  who  not  only 
found  the  creaghs,  or  forays,  useful  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing individuals  of  their  clan  to  the  practice  of  arms,  but  alsa 
of  maintaining  a  wholesome  terror  among  their  Lowland 
neighbors,  and  levying,  as  we  have  seen,  a  tribute  from  them, 
under  color  of  protection-money. 
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Bailie  Macwheeble^  who  soon  afterwards  entered^  expa- 
tiated still  more  at  length  upon  the  same  topic.  Tliis  honest 
gentleman's  conversation  was  so  formed  upon  his  professional 
practice,  that  Davie  Gellatley  once  said  his  discourse  was  like 
a  *'  charge  of  horning."'  He  assured  our  hero,  that  **  from  the 
maist  ancient  times  of  -yecar4»  the  .lawless  thieves,  limmers, 
and  broken  men  of  tad  Highlknds,  had  been  in  fellowship  to- 
gether by  reason  of  their  surnames,  for  the  committing  of 
divers  thefts,  reif  s,  and  hershipis  upon  the  hohestmen  of  the  Low 
Country,  when  they  not  only  intromitted  with  their  whole 
^oodSiand  gear,  com,  cattle,  norse,  nolt,  sheep,  ontsight  and 
insight  plenisMngy  at.  their  widced  pleasure,  but*  moFsorer 
made  pnsoners^  ransomed  them,  or  concussed  them  into  giv- 
ing borrows  [pled^]  to  enter  into  captivity  again  ;— all  which 
was  directly  prohibited  in  diveis  parts  of  the  Statute  Book, 
.  both  by  the  act  one  thousand  fi,ve  hundred  and  sixty-seven, 
and  various  others ;  the  whilk  statutes,  with  all  that  had  fol- 
lowed and  might  follow  tiiereupon,  were  shamefnily  broken 
and  vilipended  by  the  said  sornars,  limmers,  and  btolc^i  men, 
associated  into  fellowships,  for  the  aforesaid  purposes  of  theft, 
stouthreif,  fire-raising,  mfurther,  raptus  mulierum,  or  forci- 
ble abductfon  of  women,  and  such  like: as  aforesaid.'' 

It  seemed  like  a  dream  to  Waverley  that  these  deeda  of 
violence  abould  be  familiar  to  men's,  minds,  and  currently 
talked  oi  as  falling  within  tiie  common  order  of  things,  and 
happening  daily  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  without  his  having 
crossed  the  ^s^ts,  and  while  he  was  yet  in  the  otiierwise  well- 
ordered  island  of  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTEE  XVI 

AN  UNBXPJBiCTBD  ALLY  APPBABS 

Thb  Bfuron  retamed  at  the  dinner-hour,  and  had  in  a  great 
measure  reooyered  his  composure  and  good-humor.  He  not 
only  confirmed  the  stories  which  Edward  had  heard  from 
Bose  and  Bailie  Macwheeble,  but  added  many  anecdotes 
from  his  own  experience^  concerning  the  state  of  the  High- 
lands and  their  inhabitants.  The  chiefs  he  pronounced  to  be, 
-in  general,  gentlemen  of  great  honor  and  high  pedigree, 
whose^  word  was  acoounted  as  a  law  by  all  those  of  their  own 
sept,  or  clan.  ^'  It  did  not  indeed,'*  he  said,  **  becoine  them, 
as  had  occurred  in  late  instances,  to  propone  their  profcpia, 
a  lineage  whioh  rested  for  the  most  part  on  the  vain  end  lond 
rhymes  of  their  seannachies  or  bnairds,  as  ^Equiponderate 
with  the  evidence  of  ancient  charters  and  royal  grants  cf  an- 
tiquity, conferred  upon  distinguished  houses  m  tie  Low 
Country  by  divers  Scottish  moharchs ;  nevertheless,  such  was 
their  oufrecuidance  and  presum^ion,  as  to  undervalue  those 
-  who  possessed  such  evidents,  as  if  they  held  their  lands  in  a 
sheep's  skin.''  - 

This,  by  the  way,  pretty  well  explained  the  cause  of 
quarrel  between  the  Baron  and  his  Highland  elly.  But  he 
went  on  to  state  so  manv  curious  particulars  ccncemirg  the 
manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  this  patriarclal  race  that 
Edward's  curiosity  became  highly  interested,  and  he  inquired 
whether  it  was  possible  to  make  with  safety  an  excursion  into 
the  neighboring  Highlands,  whose  dusky  barrier  of  ncun- 
tains  had  ali:eady  excited  his  wish  to  penetrate  beyond  them. 
The  Baron  assured  his  guest  that  nothing  would  be  n.ore 
easy,  providing  this  quarrel  were  first  made  up,  since  he 
could  himself  give  him  letters  to  many  of  the  distinguished 
chiefs,  who  would  receive  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and 
hospitality. 

While  they  were  on  this  topic,  the  door  suddenly  opened, 
and,  ushered  hj  Saunders  Saunderson,  a  Highlander,  fully 
armed  and  equipped,  entered  the  apartment.  Had  it  not 
been  that  Saunders  acted  the  part  of  master  of  the  ceremonies 
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to  this  martial  apparition^  without  appearing  to  deyiate  from 
Ms  usaal  composure^  and  that  neither  Mr.  Bradwardine  nor 
Eose  exhibited  any  emotion^  Edward  would  certainly  have 
thought  the  intrusion  hostile.  As  it  was^  he  started  at  the 
sight  of  what  he  had  not  yet  happened  to  see,  a  mountaineer^ 
in  his  full  national  costume.  The  indiyiduai  Gael  was  a 
stout,  dark,  young  man,  of  low  stature,  tlie  ample  folds  of 
whose  plaid  added  to  the  appearance  of  strength  which  his 
jjerson  exhibited.  The  short  kilt,  or  petticoat,  showed  hia 
sinewy  and  clean-made  limbs  ;  the  goatskin  purse,  flanked  by 
the  usual  defences,  a  dirk  and  steel- wrought  pistol,  hung  be- 
fore him ;  his  bonnet  had  a  short  feather,  which  indicated 
his  claim  to  be  treated  as  a  duinh^-wassel,  or  sort  of  gentle- 
man ;  a  broadsword  dangled  b^  his  side,  a  tai^et  hung  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  a  long  Spanish  fowling-piece  occupied  one 
of  his  hands.  With  the  other  hand  he  pulled  off  his  bonnet, 
and  the  Baron,  who  well  knew  their  customs,  and  the  proper 
mode  of  addressing  them,  immediately  said,  with  an  air  of 
dignity,  but  without  rising,  and  much,  as  Edward  thought, 
in  the  manner  of  a  prince  receiving  an  embassy,  *' Welcome, 
Evan  Dhu  Maccombich ;  what  news  from  Fergus  Mac-Ivor 
VichlanVohr?^' 

**  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  Vich  Ian  Vohr,^'  said  the  ambassador, 
in  good  English,  ''greets  you  well.  Baron  of  Bradwardine 
and  Tally- Veolan,  and  is  sorrjr  there  has  been  a  thick  cloud 
interposed  between  you  and  him,  which  has  kept  you  from 
seeing  and  considering  the  friendship  and  alliances  that  have 
been  between  your  houses  and  forebears  of  old  ;  and  he  prays 
you  that  the  cloud  may  pass  away,  and  that  things  may  oe  as 
they  have  been  heretofore  between  the  clan  Ivor  and  the 
house  of  Bradwardine,  when  there  was  an  Qgg  between  them 
for  a  flint  and  a  knife  for  a  sword.  And  he  expects  you  will 
also  say,  you  are  sorry  for  the  cloud,  and  no  man  shall  here- 
after ask  whether  it  descended  from  the  hill  to  the  valley,  or 
rose  from  the  vallev  to  the  hill ;  for  they  never  struck  with 
the  scabbard  who  did  not  receive  with  the  sword,  and  woe  to 
him  who  would  lose  his  friend  for  the  stormy  cloud  of  a  spring 
morning.'* 

To  this  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  answered  with  suitable 
dignity,  that  he  knew  the  chief  of  clan  Ivor  to  be  a  well- 
wisher  to  the  King,  and  he  was  sorry  there  should  have  been 
a  cloud  between  him  and  any  gentleman  of  such  sound  princi- 
lies,  "  for  when  folks  are  l)anding  together,  feeble  is  he  who 
th  no  brother. '* 

This  appearing  perfectly  satisfactory,  that  the  peace  be- 
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tween  these  august  persons  might  be  duly  solemniaed,  the 
Baron  ordered  a  stoup  of  usqTiebaugh,.and,  filling  a  glass, 
drank  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  Mac-Ivor  of  Glenna- 
quoich  ;  upon  which  the  Celtic  ambassador,  to  requite  his 
politeness,  turned  down  a  mighty  bumper  of  the  same  gener- 
ous liquor,  seasoned  with  his  good  wishes  to  the  house  of 
Bradwardine. 

Having  thus  ratified  the  preliminaries  of  the  general 
treaty  of  pacification,  the  envoy  retired  to  adjust  with  Mr. 
Macwheeble  some  subordinate  articles  with  which  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  trouble  the  Baron.  These  probably  re- 
ferred to  the  discontinuance  of  the  subsidy,  and  apparently 
the  Bailie  found  means  to  satisfy  their  ally,  without  suffering 
his  master  to  suppose  that  his  dignity  was  compromised.  At 
least,  it  is  certain,  that  after  the  plenipotentiaries  had  drunk 
a  bottle  of  brandy  in  single  drams,  which  seemed  to  have  no 
more  effect  upon  such  seasoned  vessels  than  if  it  had  been 

gmred  upon  the  two  bears  at  the  top  of  the  avenue,  Evan 
hu  Maccombich  having  possessed  himself  of  all  the  informa- 
tion which  he  could  procure  respecting  the  robbery  of  the 
preceding  night,  declared  his  intention  to  set  off  immediately 
m  pursuit  of  the  cattle,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  "no  that 
&r  off ;  they  have  broken  the  bone,^'  he  observed,  *^  but  they 
have  had  no  time  to  suck  the  marrow/' 

Our  hero,  who  had  attended  Evan  Dhu  during  his  per- 
quisitions, was  much  struck  with  the  ingenuity  which  he  dis- 
play^ in  collecting  information,  and  the  precise  and  pointed 
conclusions  which  he  drew  from  it.  Evan  Dhu,  on  his  part, 
was  obviously  flattered  with  the  attention  of  Waverley,  the 
interest  he  seemed  to  take  in  his  inquiries,  and  his  curiosity 
about  the  customs  and  scenery  of  the  Highlands.  Without 
much  ceremony  he  invited  Edward  to  accompany  him  on  a 
short  walk  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  into  the  mountains,  and  see 
the  place  where  the  cattle  were  conveyed  to ;  adding,  "  If  it 
be  as  I  suppose,  you  never  saw  such  a  place  in  your  life,  nor 
ever  will,  unless  you  ffo  with  me  or  the  like  of  me.'' 

Our  hero,  feeling  his  curiosity  considerably  excited  by  the 
idea  of  visiting  the  den  of  a  Highland  Cacus,  took,  however, 
the  precaution  to  inquire  if  his  guide  might  be  trusted.  He 
was  assured  that  the  invitation  would  on  no  account  have  been 
given  had  there  been  the  least  danger,  and  that  all  he  had  to 
apprehend  was  a  little  fatigue ;  and,  as  Evan  proposed  he 
should  pass  a  day  at  his  Chieftain's  house  in  returning,  where 
he  would  be  sure  of  good  accommodation  and  an  excellent  wel- 
come, there  seemed  nothing  very  formidable  in  the  task  he 
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undertook.  Bose^  indeed,  tamed  pale  when  she  heard  of  it ; 
but  her  father,  who  loved  the  spirited  curiosity  of  his  voung 
friend,  did  not  attempt  to  damp  it  by  an  alarm  of  danger 
which  really  did  not  exist,  and  a  knapsack,  with  a  few  neces- 
saries, being  bound  on  the  shoulders  of  a  sort  of  deputy  game- 
keeper, our  hero  set  forth  with  a  fowling-piece  in  his  hand, 
accompanied  by  his  new  friend  Evan  Dhu,  and  followed  by 
the  gamekeeper  aforesaid,  and  by  two  wild  Highlanders,  the 
attendants  of  Evan,  one  of  whom  had  upon  his  shoulder  a 
hatchet  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  called  a  Lochaber-axe,*  and  the 
other  a  long  ducking-gun.  Evan,  upon  Edward's  inquiry, 
gave  him  to  understand  that  this  martial  escort  was  by  no 
means  necessary  as  a  guard,  but  merely,  as  he  said,  drawing 
uj)  and  adjusting  his  plaid  with  an  air  of  dignity,  that  he 
might  appear  decently  at  Tully-Veolan,  and  as  Vich  Ian  Vohr's 
foster-brother  ought  to  do.  *'  Ah  !*'  said  he,  "  if  you  Saxon 
duinh6-wassel  [English  gentleman]  saw  but  the  Chief  with  his 
tail  on!'' 

'^  With  his  tail  on  ?"  echoed  Edward  in  some  surprise. 

'^  Yes — ^that  is,  with  all  his  usual  followers,  when  he  visits 
those  of  the  same  rank.  There  is,"  he  continued,  stopping 
and  drawing  himself  proudly  up,  while  he  counted  upon  his 
fingers  the  several  officers  of  his  chief's  retinue ;  "there  is  his 
hanchman,  or  right-hand  man  ;  then  his  bard,  or  poet ;  then 
his  bladier,  or  orator,  to  make  harangues  to  the  great  folks 
whom  he  visits ;  then  his  giUj/'inore,  or  armor-bearer,  to  carry 
his  sword,  and  target,  and  his  gun ;  then  his  gilly-casfliuch, 
who  carries  him  on  his  back  through  the  sikes  and  brooks ; 
then  his  gilly-comstrian,  to  lead  his  horse  by  the  bridle  in 
steep  and  dimcult  paths ;  then  his  gilly-trushharnishy  to  carry 
his  kn§,psack ;  and  the  piper  and  the  piper's  man,  and  it  may 
be  a  dozen  young  lads  besides,  that  have  no  business,  but  are 
just  boys  of  the  belt,  to  follow  the  Laird  and  do  his  honor's 
bidding." 

'*  And  does  your  Chief  regularly  maintain  all  these  men  ?  " 
demanded  Waverley. 

"  All  these  ? "  replied  Evan ;  "ay,  and  many  a  fair  head 
besides,  that  would  not  ken  where  to  lay  itseli,  but  for  the 
mickle  barn  at  Glennaquoich." 

With  similar  tales  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Chief  in  peace 
and  war,  Evan  Dhu  beguiled  the  way  till  they  approached 
more  closely  those  huge  mountains  which  Edward  had  hither- 
to only  seen  at  a  distance.  It  was  towards  evening  as  they 
entered  one  of  the  tremendous  passes  which  afford  communi- 

♦  See  Lochaber-axe.    Note  14. 
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cation  between  the  high  and  low  country ;  the  path,  which 
was  extremely  steep  and  rugged,  winded  up  a  chasm  between 
two  tremendous  rooks,  following  the  passage  which  a  foaming 
stream,  that  brawled  far  below,  appeared  to  have  worn  for  it- 
Belt  in  the  course  of  ages.  A  few  slanting  beams  of  the  sun, 
which  was  now  setting,  reached  the  water  in  its  darksome  bed, 
and  showed  it  partially,  chafed  by  a  hundred  rocks  and  broken 
by  a  hundred  falls.  The  descent  from  the  path  to  the 
stream  was  a  mere  precipice,  with  here  and  there  a  projecting 
fragment  of  granite,  or  a  scathed  tree,  which  had  warped  its 
twisted  roots  into  the  fissures  of  the  rock.  On  the  right 
hand,  the  mountain  rose  above  the  path  with  almost  equal  in- 
accessibility ;  but  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side  displayed  a 
shroud  of  copsewood,  with  which  some  pines  were  inter- 
mingled. 

'^  This,**  said  Evan,  "is  the  pass  of  Bally-Brough,  which 
was  kept  in  former  times  by  ten  of  the  clan  Donnochie 
against  a  hundred  of  the  Low  Country  carles.  The  graves  of 
the  slain  are  still  to  be  seen  in  that  little  corrie,  or  bottom, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  burn ;  if  your  eyes  are  good,  you 
may  see  the  green  specks  among  the  heatlier.  See,  there  is 
an  earn,  which  you  Southrons  call  an  eagle.  You  have  no 
such  birds  as  that  in  England.  He  is  going  to  fetch  his  sup- 
per from  the  Laird  of  Bradwardine's  braes,  but  111  send  a 
slug  after  him.** 

He  fired  liis  piece  accordingly,  but  missed  the  superb  mon- 
arch of  the  feathered  tribes,  who,  without  noticing  the  at- 
tempt to  annoy  him,  continued  his  majestic  flight  to  tiie 
southward.  A  thousand  birds  of  prey,  hawks,  kites,  carrion- 
crows,  and  ravens,  disturbed  from  the  lodgings  which  they 
had  just  taken  up  for  the  evening,  rose  at  the  report  of  the 
gun,  and  mingled  their  hoarse  and  discordant  notes  with  the 
echoes  which  replied  to  it,  and  with  the  roar  of  the  mountain 
cataracts.  Evan,  a  little  disconcerted  at  having  missed  his 
mark,  when  he  meant  to  have  displayed  singular  dexterity, 
covered  his  confusion  by  -whistling  part  of  a  pibroch  as  he  re- 
loaded his  piece,  and  proceeded  in  silence  up  the  pass. 

It  issued  in  a  narrow  glen,  between  two  mountains,  both 
very  lofty  and  covered  with  heath.  The  brook  continued  to 
be  their  companion,  and  they  advanced  up  its  mazes,  crossing 
them  now  and  then,  on  which  occasions  Evan  Dhu  uniformly 
offered  the  assistance  of  his  attendants  to  carry  over  Edward ; 
but  our  hero,  who  had  been  always  a  tolerable  pedestrian, 
declined  the  accommodation,  and  obviously  rose  in  his  guide's 
opinion,  by  showing  that  he  did  not  fear  wetting  his  feet. 
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Indeed  he  was  anxious^  so  far  as  he  could  without  affeotati<m^ 
to  remove  the  opinion  which  Evan  seemed  to  entertain  of  the 
effeminacy  of  the  Lowlanders,  and  particularly  of  the  Eng* 
lish. 

Through  the  gorge  of  this  glen  they  found  access  to  a 
black  bog,  of  tremendous  extent,  full  of  large  pit-holes, 
which  they  traversed  with  great  diflBculty  and  some  danger, 
by  tracks  which  no  one  but  a  Highlander  could  have  followed. 
The  path  itself,  or  rather  the  portion  of  more  solid  ground 
on  which  the  travellers  half  walked,  half  waded,  was  rough, 
broken,  and  in  many  places  quaggy  and  unsound.  Some- 
times the  ground  was  so  completely  unsafe  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  spring  from  one  hillocK  to  another,  the  space  between 
being  incapable  of  bearing  the  human  weight.  This  was  an 
easy  matter  to  the  Highlanders,  who  wore  thin-soled  brogues 
fit  for  the  purpose,  and  moved  with  a  peculiar  springing 
step ;  but  Edward  began  to  find  the  exercise,  to  which  he 
was  unaccustomed,  more  fatiguing  than  he  expected.  The 
lingering  twilight  served  to  show  them  through  this  Serbon- 
ian  bog,  but  deserted  them  almost  totally  at  the  bottom  of  a 
steep  and  very  stony  hill,  which  it  was  the  travellers*  next 
toilsome  task  to  ascend.  The  night,  however,  was  pleasant, 
and  not  dark ;  and  Waverley,  calling  up  mental  energy,  to 
support  personal  fatigue,  held  on  his  march  gallantly,  though 
envying  in  his  heart  his  Highland  attendants,  who  continu^, 
wit&out  a  symptom  of  abated  vigor,  the  rapid  and  swinging 
pace,  or  rather  trot,  which,  according  to  his  computation,  had 
already  brought  them  fifteen  miles  upon  their  journey. 

After  creasing  this  mountain  and  descending  on  the  other 
side  towards  a  thick  wood,  Evan  Dhu  held  some  conference 
with  his  Highland  attendants,  in  consequence  of  which 
Edward's  baggage  was  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
gamekeeper  to  those  of  one  of  the  gillies,  and  the  former  was 
sent  off  with  the  other  mountaineer  in  a  direction  different 
from  that  of  the  three  remaining  travellers.  On  asking  the 
meaning  of  this  separation,  Waverley  was  told  that  the  Low- 
lander  must  go  to  a  hamlet  about  three  miles  off  for  the 
night ;  for  unL^s  it  was  some  very  particular  friend,  Donald 
Bean  Lean,  the  worthy  person  whom  they  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  the  cattle,  did  not  much  approve  of  strangers 
approaching  his  retreat.  This  seemed  reasonable,  and 
suenced  a  qualm  of  suspicion  which  came  across  Edward's 
mind  when  he  saw  himself,  at  such  a  place  and  such  an  hour, 
deprived  of  his  only  Lowland  companion.  And  Evan  im- 
mediately afterwards  added,  ^Hhat  indeed  he  himself  had 
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better  get  forward,  and  announce  their  approach  to  Donald 
Bean  Lean,  as  the  arrival  of  a  sidier  roy  [red  soldierj  *  might 
otherwise  be  a  disagreeable  surprise/'  And  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  in  jockey  phrase,  he  trotted  out,  and  putting 
himself  to  a  very  round  pace,  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

Waverley  was  now  left  to  his  own  meditations,  for  his 
attendant  with  the  battle-axe  spoke  very  little  English.  They 
were  traversing  a  thick,  and,  as  it  seemed,  an  endless  wood 
of  pines,  and  consequently  the  path  was  altogether  indiscerni- 
ble in  the  murky  darkness  which  surrounded  them.  The 
Highlander,  however,  seemed  to  trace  it  by  instinct,  without 
the  hesitation  of  a  moment,  and  Edward  followed  his  footsteps 
as  close  as  he  could. 

After  journeying  a  considerable  time  in  silence,  he  could 
not  help  asking,  *^  Was  it  far  to  the  end  of  their  journey  ?'' 

*'Ta  cove  was  tree,  four  mile;  but  as  duinh^-wassel  was 
a  wee  taiglit,  Donald  could,  tat  is,  might — would — should 
send  ta  curragh.'^ 

This  conveyed  no  information.  The  curragh  which  was 
promised  might  be  a  man,  a  horse,  a  cart,  or  chaise ;  and  no 
more  could  m  got  from  the  man  with  the  battle-axe  but  a 
repetition  of  *'  Aich  ay  I  ta  curragh.^' 

But  in  a  short  time  Edward  began  to  conceive  his  mean- 
ing, when,  issuing  from  the  wood,  he  found  himself  on  the 
banks  of  a  large  river  or  lake,  where  his  conductor  gave  him 
to  understand  they  must  sit  down  for  a  little  while.  The 
moon,  which  now  began  to  rise,  showed  obEcnrely  the  ex« 
pause  of  water  which  spread  before  them,  and  the  shapeless 
and  indistinct  forms  of  mountains  with  which  it  seen  ed  to 
be  surrounded.  The  cool  and  yet  mild  air  of  the  Eunmer 
night  refreshed  Waverley  after  his  rapid  and  toilsome  walk  ; 
and  the  perfume  which  it  wafted  from  the  birch  trees, f 
bathed  in  the  evening  dew,  was  exquisitely  fragrant. 

He  had  now  time  to  give  himself  up  to  the  full  romance 
of  his  situation.  Here  he  sat  on  the  banks  of  an  unknown 
lake,  under  the  guidance  of  a  wild  native,  whose  language 
was  unknown  to  him,  on  a  visit  to  the  den  of  some  renowned 
outlaw,  a  second  Robin  Hood,  perhaps,  or  Adam  o'  Gordon, 
and  that  at  deep  midnight,  through  scenes  of  diflSculty  and 
toil,  separated  from  his  attendant,  left  by  his  guide.  What  a 
variety  of  incidents  for  the  exercise  of  a  romantic  imagina- 
tion, and  all  enhanced  by  the  solemn  feeling  of  uncertainty 

♦See  Sidier  Roy.    Note  15. 

t  It  is  not  the  weeping  birch,  the  most  common  species  in  the  Hifrhlands,  but 
tbe  woolly -leaved  Lowland  birch,  that  is  distinguished  by  this  fragrance. 
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at  leasts  if  not  of  danger!  The  only  circumstance  which 
assorted  ill  with  the  rest  was  the  cause  of  his  journey — the 
Baron's  milch  cows  I  this  degrading  incident  he  kept  in  the 
background. 

While  wrapped  in  these  dreams  of  imagination,  his  com- 
panion gently  touched  him,  and,  pointing  in  a  direction 
nearly  straight  across  the  l^e,  said,  "  Yen's  ta  cove/'  A 
small  point  of  light  w^seen  ijQ.twinJde  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  pointed,  and,  gradually  increasing  in  size  and  lustre, 
seamed  to  flici^er  like  a  meteor  upon  the  verge  of  the  horizon. ., 
Wlule  Edward  watclied  this  phenomenon,  the  distant  dash  of ' 
oars  was  heard.  The  i^ieasured  sound  approached  near  and 
more  near,  and  presently  a  loud  whistle  was  heard  in  the  ' 
samQ  direction.  Etis  friend  with  the  battle-axe  imniediiitely 
whistled  clear  and  shrill,  in  reply  to  the  signal,  and  a  boat, 
manned  wjth  four  or  five  Highlanders,  pushed  for  a  little  in- 
let, near  wiich  Edward  was  sitting.  He  advanced  to  meet 
them  with  his  attendant,  was  immediately  assisted  into  the 
boat  by  the  officious  attention  of  two  stout  mountaineers, 
and  had  no  sooner  seat^  himself  than  they  resumed  their 
oars,  and  began  to  row  across  the  lake  with  great  rapidity. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  HOLD  OT   A  HIGHLAND  ROBBEB 

The  party  preserved  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  monot- 
onous and  murmured  chant  of  a  Gaelic  soug,  sting  in  a  kind 
of  low  reqitative  by  the  steersman,  and  by  the  dash  of  the 
oars,  which  tjie  notes  seemed  to  regulate,  as  they  dipped  to 
them  in  cadence.  The  light,  which  they  now  approached 
more  nearly,  assumed  a  broader,  redder,  and  more  irregular 
splendor.  It  appeared  plainly  to  be  a  large  fire,  but  whether 
kindled  upon  an  island  or  the  mainland  Edward  could  Hot 
determine.  As  he  saw  it,  tlie  red  glaring  orb  seemed  to  rest 
on  the  very  surface  of  the  lake  itself,  and  resembled  the  fiery 
vehicle  in  which  the  Evil  Genius  of  an  Oriental  tale  travierses 
land  and  sea.  They  approached  nearer,  and  the  light  of  the 
fire  sufficed  to  show  that  it  was  kindled  at  the  bottom  of  a 
huge  dark  crag  or  rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the  very  edge  of 
the  water  ;  its  front,  changed  by  the  reflection  to  dusky  red, 
formed  a  strange  and  even  awful  contrast  to  the  banks  around, 
which  were  from  time  to  time  faintly  and  partially  illuminated 
by  pallid  moonlight. 

The  boat  now  neared  the  shore,  and  Edward  could  dis- 
cover that  this  large  fire,  amply  supplied  with  branches  of 
{)ine-wood  by  two  figures,  who,  in  the  red  reflection  of  its 
ight,  appeared  like  demons,  was  kindled  in  the  jaws  of  a 
lofty  cavern,  into  which  an  inlet  from  the  lake  seemed  to 
advance ;  and  he  conjectured,  which  was  indeed  true,  that 
the  fire  had  been  lighted  as  a  beacon  to  the  boatmen  on  their 
return.  They  rowed  right  for  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and 
then,  shipping  their  oars,  permitted  the  boat  to  enter  in 
obedience  to  the  impulse  which  it  had  received.  The  skifE 
passed  the  little  point  or  platform  of  rock  on  which  the  fire 
was  blazing,  and  running  about  two  boats'  lengths  farther, 
stopped  where  the  cavern  (for  it  was  already  arched  over- 
head) ascended  from  the  water  by  five  or  six  broad  ledges  of 
rock,  so  easy  and  regular  that  they  might  be  termed  natural 
steps.  At  this  moment  a  quantity  of  water  was  suddenly 
flung  upon  the  fire,  which  sank  with  a  hissing  noise,  ana 
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with  it  disappeared  the  light  it  had  hitherto  afforded.  Pour 
or  five  active  arms  lifted  Waverley  out  of  the  boat,  placed  him 
on  his  feet,  and  almost  carried  him  into  the  recesses  of  the 
eaye.  He  made  a  few  paces  in  darkness,  guided  in  this 
manner ;  and  advancing  towards  a  hum  of  voices,  which 
seemed  to  sound  from  the  centre  of  the  rock,  at  an  acute  turn 
Donald  Bean  Lean  and  his  whole  establishment  were  before 
his  eves. 

The  interior  of  the  cave,  which  here  rose  very  high,  was 
illuminated  by  torches  made  of  pine-tree,  which  emitted  a 
bright  and  bickering  light,  attended  by  a  strong  though  not 
unpleasant  odor.  Their  light  was  assisted  by  the  red  glare  of 
a  lar^e  charcoal  fire,  round  which  were  seated  five  or  six 
armed  Highlanders,  while  others  were  indistinctly  seen 
couched  on  their  plaids  in  the  more  remote  recesses  of  the 
cavern.  In  one  large  aperture,  which  the  robber  facetiously 
called  his  spence  (or  pantry),  there  hung  bv  the  heels  the  car- 
casses of  a  sheep,  or  ewe,  and  two  cows  lately  slaughtered. 
The  principal  inhabitant  of  tliis  singular  mansion,  attended 
by  Evan  Dhu  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  came  forward  to 
meet  his  guest,  totally  diiferent  in  appearance  and  manner 
from  whgrt  his  imagination  had  anticipated.  The  profession 
which  he  followed,  the  wilderness  in  T^-hich  he  dwelt,  the  wild 
warrior  forms  that  surrounded  him,  were  all  calculated  to  in- 
spire terror.  I'rom  such  accompaniments,  Wa\erley  prepared 
lumself  to  meet  a  stem,  gigantic,  ferocious  figure,  such  as 
Salvator  would  have  chosen  to  be  the  central  object  of  a 
group  of  banditti.* 

Donald  Bean  Lean  was  the  very  reverse  of  all  these.  He 
was  thin  in  person  and  low  in  stature,  with  light  sandy-colored 
hair,  and  small  pale  features,  from  \\hicli  he  deiived  his 
agnomen  of  Bean  or  white  ;  and  although  his  form  was  light, 
well  proportioned  and  active,  he  appeared,  en  the  wliole, 
rather  a  diminutive  and  insignificant  figure.  He  hud  served 
in  some  inferior  capacity  in  the  French  army,  and  in  order  to 
receive  his  English  visitor  in  great  form,  and  probably  mean- 
ing, in  his  way,  to  pay  him  a  compliment,  he  had  laid  aside 
the  Highland  dress  for  the  time,  to  put  on  an  old  blue  and 
red  uniform  and  a  feathered  hat,  in  which  he  was  far  from 
showing  t^  advantage,  and  indeed  looked  so  incongruous, 
compared  with  all  around  him,  that  Waverley  would  have 
been  tempted  to  laugh,  had  laughter  been  either  civil  or  safe. 
The  robber  received  Captain  Waverley  with  a  profusion  of 
French  politeness  and  Scottish  hospitality,  seemed  perfectly 

♦See  Rob  Roy.    Note  16. 
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to  know  his  name  and  connections,  and  to  be  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  his  uncle's  political  principles.  On  these  he 
bestowed  great  applause,  to  which  Waverley  judged  it  prudent 
to  make  a  very  general  reply. 

Being  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  charcoal 
fire,  the  heat  of  which  the  season  rendered  oppressiye,  a 
strapping  Highland  damsel  placed  before  Waverley,  Evan, 
and  JDonald  Bean  three  cogues,  or  wooden  vessels  composed 
of  staves  and  hoops,  containing  eanaruich,*  a  sort  of  strong 
soup,  made  out  of  a  particular  part  of  the  inside  of  the 
beeves.  After  this  refreshment,  which,  though  coarse,  fatigue 
and  hunger  rendered  palatable,  steaks,  roasted  on  the  coals, 
were  supplied  in  liberal  abundance,  and  disappeared  before 
Evan  Dhu  and  their  host  with  a  promptitude  that  seemed  like 
magic,  and  astonished  Waverley,  who  was  much  puzzled  to 
reconcile  their  voracity  with  what  he  had  heard  of  the  abstem- 
iousness of  the  Highlanders.  He  was  ignorant  that  this  ab- 
stinence was  with  the  lower  ranks  wholly  compulsory,  and 
that,  like  some  animals  of  prey,  those  who  practise  it  were 
usually  gifted  with  the  power  of  indemnifying  themselves  to 
good  purpose  when  chance  threw  plenty  in  their  way.  The 
whiskey  came  forth  in  abundance  to  crown  the  cheer.  '  The 
Highlanders  drank  it  copiously  and  undiluted ;  but  Edward, 
having  mixed  a  little  with  water,  did  not  find  it  so  palatable 
as  to  invite  him  to  repeat  the  draught.  Their  host  bewailed 
himself' exceedingly  that  he  could  offer  him  no  wine :  *^Had 
he  but  known  four-and-twenty  hours  before,  he  would  have 
had  some,  had  it  been  within  the  circle  of  forty  miles  round 
him.  But  no  gentleman  could  do  more  to  show  his  sense  of 
the  honor  of  a  visit  from  another  than  to  offer  him  the  best 
cheer  his  house  afforded.  Where  there  are  no  bushes  there 
can  be  no  nuts,  and  the  way  of  those  you  live  with  is  that  you 
must  follow.  ^^ 

He  went  on  regretting  to  Evan  Dhu  the  death  of  an  aged 
man,  Donnacha  an  Amrigh,  or  Duncan  with  the  Cap,  ^'a 
gifted  seer,^'  who  foretold,  through  the  second  sight,  visitors 
of  every  description  who  haunted  their  dwelling,  whether  as 
friends  or  foes. 

''Is  not  his  son  Malcolm  taishatr  [a  second-sighted  per- 
son]?^' asked  Evan. 

"!N"othing  equal  to  his  father,'^  replied  Donald  Bean. 
*'  He  told  us  the  other  day  we  were  to  see  a  great  gentleman 
riding  on  a  horse,  and  there  came  nobody  that  whole  day  but 
Shemus  Beg,  the  blind  harper,  with  his  dog.     Another  time 

*  This  was  the  regale  presented  by  Rob  B07  to  the  Laird  of  Tullibody. 
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he  advised  us  of  a  wedding,  and  behold  it  proved  a  funeral ; 
and  on  the  creagh,  when  he  foretold  to  us  we  should  bring 
home  a  hundred  head  of  homed  cattle,  we  gripped  nothing 
but  a  fat  bailie  of  Perth/' 

From  this  discourse  he  passed  to  the  political  and  military 
state  of  the  country ;  and  Waverley  was  astonished,  and  even 
alarmed,  to  find  a  person  of  this  description  so  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  the  strength  of  the  various  garrisons  and  reg- 
iments quartered  north  of  the  Tay.  He  even  mentioned  the 
exact  number  of  recruits  who  had  joined  Waverley's  troop 
from  his  uncle's  estate,  and  observed  they  were  pretty  men, 
meaning,  not  handsome,  but  stout  warlike  fellows.  He  put 
Waverley  in  mind  of  one  or  two  minute  circumstances  which 
had  happened  at  a  general  review  of  the  regiment,  which 
satisfied  him  that  the  robber  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  it ; 
and  Evan  Dhu  having  by  this  time  retired  from  the  conversa- 
tion, and  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  plaid  to  take  some  re- 
pose, Donald  asked  Edward,  in  a  very  significant  manner, 
whether  he  bad  nothing  particular  to  say  to  him. 

Waverley,  surprised  and  somewhat  startled  at  this  ques- 
tion from  such  a  character,  answered,  he  had  no  motive  in  vis- 
iting him  but  curiosity  to  see  his  extraordinary  place  of  resi- 
dence. Donald  Bean  Lean  looked  him  steadily  in  the  face  for 
an  instant,  and  then  said,  with  a  significant  nod,  **You 
might  as  well  have  confided  in  me ;  I  am  as  much  worthy  of 
trust  as  either  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  or  Vich  Ian  Vohr. 
But  you  are  equally  welcome  to  my  house.'' 

Waverley  felt  an  involuntary  shudder  creep  over  him  at 
the  mysterious  language  held  by  this  outlawed  and  lawless 
bandit,  which,  in  despite  of  his  attempts  to  master  it,  deprived 
him  of  the  power  to  ask  the  meaning  of  his  insinuations.  A 
heath  pallet,  with  the  fiowers  stuck  uppermost,  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him  in  a  recess  of  the  cave,  and  here,  covered  with 
such  spare  plaids  as  could  be  mustered,  he  lay  for  some  time 
watching  the  motions  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  cavern. 
Small  parties  of  two  or  three  entered  or  left  the  place,  with- 
out any  other  ceremony  than  a  few  words  in  Gaelic  to  the 
principal  outlaw,  and,  when  he  fell  asleep,  to  a  tall  Higlilander 
who  acted  as  his  lieutenant,  and  seemed  to  keep  watch  during 
his  repose.  Those  who  entered  seemed  to  have  returned  from 
some  excursion,  of  which  they  reported  the  success,  and  went 
without  farther  ceremony  to  the  larder,  where,  cutting  with 
their  dirks  their  rations  from  the  carcasses  which  were  there 
suspended,  they  proceeded  to  broil  and  eat  them  at  their  own 
pleasure  and  leisure.     The  liquor  was  under  strict  regulation. 
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1>eiiig  seryed  ont  either  by  Donald  himself,  his  lieutenant,  or 
the  straoping  Highland  girl  aforesaid,  who  was  the  cmly 
female  that  appeared.  The  allowancje  of  whiskey,  however, 
would  have  api)eared  prodigal  to  any  but  Highlanders,  who> 
living  entirely  in  tiie  open  air  and  in  a  very  moist  dimate,  can 
consume  great  quantities  of  ardent  s^^irits  without  the  usual 
baneful  effects  either  upon  the  brain  or  constitution. 

At  length  the  fluctuating  groups  began  to  swim  before 
the  eyes  of  our  hero  as  they  gr^ually  closed ;  nor  did  he  re- 
open them  till  the  morning  sun  was  high  on  the  lake  with- 
out, though  there  was  but  a  faint  and  glimmering  twilight 
in  the  recesses  of  Uaimh  an  Ri,  or  the  Sing's  Cavern,  as  the 
abode  of  Donald  Bean  Lean  was  proudly  denominated. 


CHAPTER  XVm 

WAVERLEY  PBOOEEDa  ON  HIS  JOXJBlirBY 

Whbk  Edward  had  collected  hia  scattered  recollection,  he 
was  surprised  to  observe  the  cavern  totally  deserted.  Having 
arisen  and  put  his  dress  in  some  order^  he  looked  more  accu- 
rately round  him ;  but  ail  was  still  solitary.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  decayed  brands  of  the  fire,  now  sunk  into  gray 
ashes,  and  the  remnants  of  the  festival,  consisting  of  bones 
half  burnt  and  half  gnawed,  and  an  empty  keg  or  two,  there 
remained  no  traces  of  Donald  and  his  band.  When  Waver- 
ley  sallied  forth  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  he  perceived  that 
the  point  of  rock,  on  which  remained  the  marks  of  last 
night's  beacon,  was  accessible  by  a  small  path,  either  natural 
or  roughly  hewn  in  the  rock,  along  ihe  little  inlet  of  water 
which  ran  a  few  yards  up  into  the  cavern,  where,  as  in  a  wet- 
dock,  the  skiff  which  brought  him  there  the  night  before  was 
still  lying  moored.  When  he  reached  the  small  projecting 
platform  on  which  the  beacon  had  been  established,  he  would 
have  believed  his  farther  progress  by  land  impossible,  only 
that  it  was  scaj?ce  probable  but  what  the  inhabitanta  of  the 
cavern  had  some  mode  of  issuing  from  it  otherwise  than  by 
the  lake.  Accordin^y,  he  soon  observed  three  or  four  shelv- 
ing steps,  or  ledges  of  rock,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  little 
platform ;  and,  making  use  of  them  as  a  staircase,  he  clam- 
bered by  their  means  around  the  projecting  shoulder  of  the 
cr^  on  which  the  cavern  opened,  and,  descending  with  some 
difficulty  on  the  other  side,  ne  gained  the  wild  and  precipitous 
shores  of  a  Highland  loch,  about  four  miles  in  lengtn  and 
a  mile  and  a  ha]^  across,  surrounded  by  heaUiy  and  savage 
mountain$>  on  the  crests  of  which  the  morning  mist  was  still 
sleeping. 

Looting  back  to  the  place  from  which  he  came,  he  could 
not  help  acSniring  the  address  which  had  adopted  a  retreat  of 
such  seclusion  and  secrecy.  The  rock,  round  the  shoulder  of 
which  he  had  turned  by  a  few  imperceptible  notches,  that 
barely  afforded  place  for  tibe  foot,  seemed,  in  looking  back 
mpon  it,  a  huge  precipice,  which  barred  all  farther  passage  b j 
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the  shores  of  the  lake  in  that  direction.  There  could  be  no 
possibility,  the  breadth  of  the  lake  considered,  of  descrying 
the  entrance  of  the  narrow  and  low-browed  cave  from  the 
other  side ;  so  that,  unless  the  retreat  had  been  sought  for 
with  boats,  or  disclosed  by  treachery,  it  might  be  a  safe  and 
secret  residence  to  its  ^prison  as  long  as  they  were  supplied 
with  provisions.  Having  satisfied  his  curiosity  in  these  par- 
ticulars, Waverley  looked  around  for  Evan  Dhu  and  his  at- 
tendant, who,  he  rightly  judged,  would  be  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, whatever  might  have  become  of  Donald  Bean  Lean  and 
his  party,  whose  jpode  of  life  was;  of  course,  liable  to  sudden 
migrations  of  abode.  Accordingly,  at  the  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile,  he  beheld  a  Highlander  (Evan  apparently)  ang- 
ling in  the  lake,  with  another  attenaing  him,  whom,  from 
the  weapon  which  he  shouldered,  he  recognized  for  his  friend 
with  the  battle-axe. 

Much  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  he  heard  the  notes 
of  a  lively  Gaelic  song,  guided  by  which,  in  a  sunny  recess, 
shaded  'by  a  glittering  birch-tree,  and  carpeted  with  a  bank 
of  firm  white  sand,  he  found  the  damsel  of  the  cavern,  whose 
lay  had  already  reached  him,  busy,  to  the  best  of  her  power, 
in  arranging  to  advantage  a  morning  repast  of  milk,  eggs, 
tarley-bread,  fresh  butter,  and  honey-comb.  The  poor  girl 
had  already  made  a  circuit  of  four  miles  that  morning  in 
search  of  the  eggs,  of  the  meal  which  baked  her  cakes,  and  of 
the  other  materials  of  the  breakfast,  being  all  delicacies  which 
she  had  to  beg  or  borrow  from  distant  cottagers.  The  f oUow- 
^8  of  Donald  Bean  Lean  used  little  food  eiccept  the  flesh  of 
the  aminals  which  they  drove  away  from  the  Lowlands; 
bread  itself  was  a  delicacy  seldom  thought  of,  because  hard 
-to  be  obtained,  and  all  the  domestic  accommodations  of  milk, 
poultry,  butter,  etc.,  were  out  of  the  question  in  this  Scythian 
•camp.  Yet  it  must  not  bo  omitted  that,  although  Alice  had 
occupied  a  part  of  the  morning  in  providing  those  accommo- 
dations for  her  guest  which  the  cavern  did  not  afford,  she  had 
secured  time  also  to  arrange  her  own  person  in  her  best  trim. 
Her  finery  was  very  simme.  A  short  russet-colored  jacket 
and  a  petticoat  of  scanty  longitude  was  her  whole  dress  5  but 
these  were  clean,  and  neatly  arranged.  A  piece  of  scarlet  em- 
l)roidered  cloth,  called  the  snood^  confined  her  hair,  which 
Ml  over  it  in  a  profusion  of  rich  dark  curls.  The  scarlet 
plaid,  which  formed  part  of  her  dress,  was  laid  aside,  that  it 
might  not  impede  her  activity  in  attending  the  stranger.  I 
should  forget  Alice's  proudest  ornament  werp  I  to  omit  men- 
tioning a  pair  of  gold  ear-rings  and' a  golden  rosarjr,  which  her 
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father  (for  she  was  the  daughter  of  Donald  Bean  Lean)  had 
brought  from  France,  the  plunder,  probably,  of  some  battle 
or  storm. 

Her  form,  though  rather  large  for  her  years,  was  very 
well  proportioned,  and  her  demeanor  had  a  natural  and  rus- 
tic grace,  with  nothing  of  the  sheepishness  of  an  ordinary 
peasant.  The  smiles,  displaying  a  row -of  teeth  of  exquisite 
whiteness,  and  the  laughing  eyes,  with  which,  in  dumb  show, 
she  gave  Waverley  that  morning  greeting  which  she  wanted 
English  words  to  express,  might  have  been  interpi^ted  hj  a 
coxcomb,  or  perhaps  by  a  young  soldier  who,  without  bemg 
such,  was  conscious  of  a  handsome  person,  as  meant  to  con- 
vey more  than  the  courtesy  of  a  hostess.  Nor  do  I  take  it 
upon  me  to  say  that  the  bttle  wild  mountaineer  would  have 
welcomed  any  staid  old  gentleman  advanced  in  life,  the 
Baron  of  Bradwardine,  for  example,  with  the  cheerful  pains 
which  she  bestowed  upon  Edward^s  accommodation.  She 
seemed  eager  to  place  him  by  the  meal  which  she  had  so  sed- 
ulously arranged,  and  to  which  she  now  added  a  few  bunches 
of  cranberries,  gathered  in  an  adjacent  morass.  Having  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  seated  at  his  breakfast,  she 
placed  herself  demurely  upon  a  stone  at  a  few  yards^  distance, 
and  appeared  to  watch  with  great  complacency  for  some 
opportunity  of  serving  him.  ^ 

Evan  and  his  attendant  now  returned  slowly  along  the 
beach,  the  latter  bearing  a  large  salmon-trout,  the  produce  of 
the  moming^s  sport,  together  with  the  angling-rod,  while  Evan 
strolled  forward,  with  an  easy,  self-satisfied,  and  important 
gait,  towards  the  spot  where  Waverley  was  so  agreeably  em- 
ployed at  the  breakfast-table.  After  morning  greetings  had 
passed  on  both  sides,  and  Evan,  looking  at  Waverley,  had  said 
something  in  Gaelic  te  Alice,  wnich  made  her  laugh,  yet  color 
up  to  her  eyes,  through  a  complexion  well  embrowned  by  sun 
and  wind,  Evan  intimated  his  commands  that  the  fish  snould 
be  prepared  for  breakfast.  A  spark  from  the  lock  of  his  pis- 
tol produced  a  light,  and  a  few  withered  fir  branches  were 
quickly  in  flame,  and  as  speedily  reduced  to  hot  embers,  on 
which  the  trout  was  broiled  in  large  slices.  To  crown  the  re- 
past, Evan  produced  from  the  pocket  of  his  short  jerkin  a 
large  scallop  shell,  and  from  under  the  folds  of  his  plaid  a 
ram's  horn  full  of  whiskey.  Of  this  he  took  a  copious  dram, 
observing  he  had  already  taken  his  morning  with  Donald 
Bean  Lean  before  his  departure ;  he  offered  the  same  cordial 
to  Alice  and  to  Edward,  which  they  both  declined.  With  the 
bounteous  air  of  a  lord,  Evan  then  proffered  the  scallop  to- 
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Du^d  Mahony,  his  attendant,  who,  without  waiting  to  h^ 
asked  a  second  time,  drank  it  off  with  great  gusto.  Evan 
then  prepared  to  move  towards  the  boat,  inviting  Waverley  to 
attend  hun.  Meanwhile,  Alice  had  made  up  in  a  small  basket 
what  she  thought  worth  removing,  and  flinging  her  plaid 
around  her,  she  advanced  up  to  Edward,  and  with  the  utmost 
simplicity,  taking  hold  of  his  hand,  offered  her  cheek  to  his 
salute,  dropping  at  the  same  time  her  little  courtesy.  Evan, 
who  was  esteemed  a  wag  aniong  the  mountain  fair,  advanced 
as  if  to  ^cure  a  similar  favor ;  but  Alice,  snatching  up  her 
basket,  escaped  up  the  rocky  bank  as  fleetly  as  a  roe,  and, 
turning  round  and  laughing,  called  something  out  to  him  in 
Gaelic,  which  he  answered  in  the  same  tone  and  language : 
then,  waving  her  hand  to  Edward,  she  resumed  her  ro^,  and 
was  soon  lost  among  the  thickets,  though  they  continued  for 
some  time  to  hear  her  lively  carol,  as  she  proceeded  gayly  on 
her  solitary  journey. 

They  now  again  entered  the  gorge  of  the  cavern,  and  step- 
ping into  the  boat,  the  Highlander  pushed  ofE,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  morning  breeze,  hoisted  a  clumsy  sort  of 
sail,  while  Evan  assumed  the  helm,  directing  their  course,  as 
it  appeared  to  Waverley,  rather  higher  up  the  lake  than 
towards  the  place  of  his  embarkation  on  the  preceding  night. 
As  they  glided  along  the  silver  mirror,  Evan  opened  the  con- 
versation with  a  panegyric  upon  Alice,  who,  he  said,  was  both 
canny  and  fendv  ;  and  was,  to  the  boot  of  all  that,  the  best 
dancer  of  a  strathspey  in  the  whole  strath.  Edward  assented 
to  her  praises  so  far  as  he  understood  them,  yet  could  not 
help  regretting  that  she  was  condemned  to  such  a  perilous 
and  dismal  life. 

"  Oich  I  for  that,"'  said  Evan,  '^  there  is  nothing  in  Perth- 
shire that  she  need  want,  if  she  ask  her  father  to  fetch  it,  un- 
less it  be  too  hot  or  too  heavy.  ^* 

^^  But  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  cattle-stealer — a  common 
thief!'-' 

'^  Common  thief  I — no  such  thing :  Donald,  Bean  Lean 
never  lifted  less  than  a  drove  in  his  l3e.'' 

^^  Do  you  call  him  an  uncommon  thief,  then  ?" 

"  No ;  he  that  steals  a  cow  from  a  poor  widow,  or  a  stirk 
from  a  cottar,  is  a  thief ;  he  that  lifts  a  drove  from  a  Sassen- 
Sfih  laird  is  a  gentleman-drover.  And,  besides,  to  take  a  tree 
from  the  forest,  a  salmon  from  the  river,  a  deer  from  the  hill, 
or  a  cow  from  a  Lowland  strath,  is  what  no  Highlander  need 
ever  think  shame  upon.'' 

**  But  what  can  this  end  in,  were  he  taken  in  such  an  ap- 
propriation ?  " 
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^'  To  be  sure  he  would  die  far  the  law,  as  mwiy  a  pretty 
man  has  done  before  him/' 

"Die  for  the  law  1'^ 

"Ay ;  that  is,  with  the  law,  dr  by  fee  law  5  be  strapped 
np  on  the  kind  ^lows  of  OriefP,*  wWe  his  father  died,  and 
his  goodabre  died^  and  where  I  hope  hell  live  to  die  himsell^ 
if  he's  not  shot,  or  slashed,  in  a  creagh/' 

^*  Yoa  iape  such  a  death  for  your  friend,  Etan  ?" 

"  And  that  do  I  e'en ;  woolci  yon  have  me  wish  him  to 
die  on  a  bundle  of  wet  straw  in  von  den  <^  his,  like  a  man&rv 
tyke?"  ^^ 

"  But  what  becomes  of  Alice,  then  ?  *' 

^'  Troth,  if  such  an  accident  were  to  hi^pen,  as  her  father 
would  not  need  her  help  ony  langer,  I  ken  naught  to  hinder 
me  to  marry  her  mysell." 

"  Gallantly  resolved,''  said  Edward ;  '*  but,  in  the  mean 
while,  fivan,  whsA,  has  your  father-in-law  (that  shall  be,  if  he 
have  the  good  fortune  to  be  hanged)  done  with  the  !^ron's 
o^le  ?  " 

"  Oioh,"  answered  Evan,  "  they  were  all  trudging  beforo 

S>ur  lad  and  AUan  K^medy  before  the  sun  blmk^  ower 
enLawers  this  morning ;  and  they'll  be  in  ike  pass  of  Bally- 
BroHgh  by  this  time,  in  tiwir  way  back  to  the  parks  of  Tully- 
Veolan,  all  but  two,  that  were  unhappily  slaughtered  before 
I  got  last  niffht  to  TJaimh  an  Ri." 

^^  And  where  are  we  g^itig,  Evan,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as 
to  ask  ?  "  said  Waverley. 

"Where  would  you  be  ganging  but  to  the  Laird*s  ain 
house  of  Glennaquoich  P  Ye  would  not  think  to  be  in  his 
country,  without  ganging  to  see  him  ?  It  would  be  as  much 
as  a  man's  life's  worth." 

"  And  are  we  far  from  Olennaonoich  ?  " 

*^  But  five  bits  of  miles  ;  and  Vich  Ian  Vohr  will  meet 
us." 

In  about  half  an  hour  they  reached  the  upper  end  of  the 
lake,  where,  after  landing  Waverley,  the  two  Highlandens^ 
drew  the  boat  into  a  little  creek  among  thick  flags  and  reeds; 
where  it  lay  perfectly  concealed.  The  oars  they  put  in  an- 
other place  of  concealment,  both  for  the  use  of  Donald  Bean 
Lean  probably,  when  his  occasions  i^ould  next  bring  him  to 
that  place. 

The  travellers  followed  for  some  time  a  delightful  opening 
into  the  hills,  down  which  a  little  brook  found  its  way  to  the 
lake.     When  they  had  pursued  their  walk  a  short  ddstance, 

♦SeeKindGaUowsofCSrieff.    Note  17. 
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Waverley  renewed  his  questions  about  their  host  of  the  cav- 
ern. 

"  Does  he  always  reside  in  that  cave  ?" 

^^  Out,  no  1  it^s  past  the  skill  of  man  to  tell  where  he's  to 
be  found  at  a*  times ;  there's  not  a  dem  nook,  or  cove,  or 
corrie,  in  the  whole  country  that  he's  not  acquainted  with." 

"And  do  others  beside  your  master  shelter  him  P" 

"  My  master  ?  Mf(  master  is  in  Heaven,"  answered  Evan, 
haughtily ;  and  then  immediately  assuming  his  usual  civility 
of  manner,  "  but  you  mean  my  Chief ; — no,  he  does  not  shel- 
ter Donald  Bean  Lean,  nor  any  that  are  like  him  ;  he  only 
allows  him  [with  a  smile]  wood  and  water." 

"No  great  boon,  I  should  think,  Evan,  when  both  seem 
to  be  very  plep.ty/' 

"  Ah !  but  ye  dinna  see  through  it.  When  I  say  wood  and 
water,  I  mean  the  loch  and  the  land ;  and  I  fancy  Donald 
would  be  put  till't  if  the  Laird  were  to  look  for  him  wi'  three- 
score men  in  the  wood  of  Kailychat  yonder  ;  and  if  our  boats, 
with  a  score  or  twa  mair,  were  to  come  down  the  loch  to 
XJaimh  an  Bi,  headed  by  mysell,  or  any  other  pretty  man." 

"  But  suppose  a  party  came  against  him  from  the  Low 
Country,  would  not  your  Chief  defend  him  ?" 

"  Na,  he  would  not  ware  the  spark  of  a  flint  for  him — ^if 
they  came  with  the  law." 

'^  And  what  must  Donald  do,  then  ?" 

^'  He  behoved  to  rid  this  country  of  himsell,  and  fallback, 
it  may  be,  over  the  mount  upon  Letter  Scriven." 

*'  And  if  he  were  pursued  to  that  place  ?" 

'^  Fse  warrant  he  would  go.  to  his  cousin's  at  Eannoch." 

"  Well,  but  if  they  followed  him  to  Bannoch  ?" 

*'  That,"  quoth  Evan,  "is  beyond  all  belief  ;  and, indeed, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  there  durst  not  a  Lowlander  in  all  Scot- 
land follow  the  fray  a  gun-shot  beyond  Bally-Brough,  unless 
he  had  the  help  of  the  Sidier  Dhu/^ 

"  Whom  do  you  call  so  ?" 

"  The  Sidier  Dhu  f  the  black  soldier ;  that  is  what  they 
call  the  independent  companies  that  were  raised  to  keep  peace 
and  law  in  the  Highlands.  Vich  Ian  Vohr  commanded  one 
of  them  for  five  years,  and  I  was  sergeant  myself,  I  shall  war- 
rantee. They  call  them  Sidier  Dhu  because  they  wear  the  tar- 
tans, as  they  call  your  men — King  George's  men—Sidier  Roy, 
or  red  soldiers." 

"  Well,  but  when  you  were  in  King  George's  pay,  Evan, 
you  were  surely  King  George's  soldiers  ?  " 

'^ Troth,  and  you  must  ask  Vich  Ian  Vohr  about  that; 
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for  we  are  for  his  king,  and  care  not  much  which  &  them  it 
is.  At  ony  rate,  nobody  can  say  we  are  Kinff  George's  men 
now,  when  we  have  not  seen  his  pay  this  twelvemonth/^ 

This  last  argument  admitted  of  no  reply,  nor  did  Edward 
attempt  any ;  he  rather  chose  to  bring  back  the  discourse  to 
Donald  Bean  Lean.  '^  Does  Donald  confine  himself  to  cattle, 
or  does  he  U/t,  as  you  call  it,  anything  else  that  comes  in  his 
way  f 

*^  Troth,  he's  nae  nice  body,  and  hell  just  tak  onything, 
but  most  readily  cattle,  horse,  or  live  Christians ;  for  sheep  are 
slow  to  travel,  and  insight  plenishing  is  cumbrous  to  carry, 
and  not  easy  to  put  away  for  siller  in  this  country.*' 

'*  But  does  he  carry  off  itien  and  women  ?*' 

"Out,  ay.  Did  not  ye  hear  him  speak  o' the  Perth 
bailie  ?  It  cost  that  body  five  hundred  merks  ere  he  got  to 
the  south  of  Bally-Brough.  And  ance  Donald  played  a  pretty 
sport.*  There  was  to  be  a  blithe  bridal  between  the  Lady 
Cramfeezer,  in  the  howe  o'  the  Meams  (she  was  the  auld 
laird's  widow,  and  no  sae  young  as  she  had  been  hersell),  and 
young  Gilliewhackit,  who  had  spent  his  heirship  and  mov- 
ables, like  a  gentleman,  at  cock-matches,  bull-baitings,  horse- 
races, and  the  like.  Now,  Donald  Bean  Lean,  being  aware 
that  the  bridegroom  was  in  request,  and  wanting  to  cleik  the 
cunzie  [that  is,  to  hook  the  silver],  he  cannily  carried  off  Gil- 
liewliackit  at  night  when  he  was  riding  dovering  hame  (wi' 
the  malt  rather  abune  the  meal),  and  with  the  help  of  his 
gillies  he  gat  him  into  the  hills  with  the  speed  of  light,  and 
3ie  first  place  he  wakened  in  was  the  cove  of  Uaimh  an  Ri. 
So  there  was  old  to  do  about  ransoming  the  bridegroom  ;  for 
Donald  would  not  lower  a  farthing  of  a  thousand  punds " 

'^  The  devil!'' 

^*  Punds  Scottish,  ye  shall  understand.  And  tlie  ladj 
had  not  the  siller  if  she  had  pawned  her  gown  ;  and  they  ap- 
pliel  to  the  governor  o'  Stirling  castle,  and  to  the  maior  e' 
the  Black  Watch ;  and  the  governor  said  it  was  ower  tar  to 
the  northward,  and  out  of  his  district ;  and  the  major  said 
his  men  were  gane  hame  to  the  shearing,  and  he  would  not 
call  them  out  before  the  victual  was  got  in  for  all  the  Cram- 
feezers  in  Christendom,  let  alane  the  Mearns,  for  that  it 
would  prejudice  the  country.  And  in  the  mean  while  ye'Uno 
hinder  Gilliewhackit  to  take  the  small-pox.  There  was  not 
tbe  doctor  in  Perth  or  Stirling  would  look  near  the  poor  lad  ; 
and  I  cannot  blame  them,  for  Donald  had  been  misguggled 
by  ane  of  these  doctors  about  Paris,  and  he  swore  he  would 

*  See  Caterans.    Note  18. 
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fling  the  first  into  the  loch  that  he  catched  beyond  th,e  pass. 
Howemer,  some  cailliachs  [that  is,  old  women]  ttiat  were 
about  Donald's  hand  nursed  Gilliewhacfeit  ^ae  weel  th^t^  be-  ^ 
tween  the  free  open  air  in  the  cove  and  the  fresh  whey,  deil 
an  he  did  not  recover  maybe  as  weel  as  if  he  had  been  closed 
in  a  glazed  chamber  »nd  a  bed  with  curtains,  and  fed  with 
red  wine  and  white  meat.  And  Donald  was  sae  vexed  about 
it  that,  when  he  was  stout  and  weel,  he  even  sent  him  free 
hame,  and  said  he  would  be  pleased  with  onythin^^  they 
would  like  to  gie  him  for  the  plague  and  trouble  which  he 
had  about  Gilliewhackit  to  an  unkenn'd  degree.  And  I  can- 
not tell  you  precisely  how  they  sorted ;  but  they  a^eed  sae 
right  that  Donald  was  invited  to  dance  at  the  wedding  in  his 
Highland  trews,  and  they  said  that  there  was  never  sae  meikle 
siller  clinked  in  his  purse  either  before  or  since.  ,  And  to  the 
boot  of  all  that,  Gilliewhackit  said  that,  be  the  evidence 
what  it  liked,  if  he  had  the  luck  to  be  on  Donald's  inquest, 
he  would  bring  him  in  guilty  of  nothing  whatever,  unless  it 
were  wilful  arson  or  murder  under  trust.'* 

With  such  bald  and  disjointed  chat  Evan  went  on  illus- 
trating the  existing  state  of  the  Highlands,  more  perhaps  to 
the  amusement  of  Waverley  than  that  of  our  readers.  At 
length,  after  having  marched  over  bank  and  brae,  moss  and 
heather,  Edward,  though  not  unacquainted  with  the  Scot- 
tish liberality  in  computing  distance,  began  to  think  that 
Evan's  five  miles  were  nearly  doubled.  His  observation  on 
the  large  measure  which  the  Scottish  allowed  of  their  land,  in 
comparison  to  the  computation  of  their  money,  was  readily 
answered  by  Evan  with  the  old  jest, "  The  deil  take  them  wha 
have  the  least  pint  stoup."  * 

And  now  the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard,  and  a  sportsman 
was  seen,  with  his  dogs  and  attendant,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
glen.     "Shouffh,"  said  Dugald  Mahony,  ''  tat's  ta  Chief." 

^^  It  is  not,"  said  Evan,  imperiously.  "  Do  you  think  he 
would  come  to  meet  a  Sassenach  duinh6-wassel  in  such  a  way 
as  that  ?  " 

But  as  they  approached  a  little  nearer,  he  said,  with  an 
appearance  of  mortification,  ^'  And  it  is  even  he,  sure  enough ; 
and  he  has  not  his  tail  on  after  all ;  there  is  no  living  creature 
with  him  but  Galium  Beg." 

In  fact,  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  of  whom  a  Frenchman  might 
have  said  as  truly  as  of  any  man  in  the  Highlands,  **QuHl 

*  The  Scotch  are  liberal  in  computing  their  land  and  liquor;  the  Boott^pint  cor- 
responds to  two  English  quarts.    As  for  their  coin,  every  one  knows  the  couplet^ 
How  can  the  rogues  pretend  to  sense? 
Their  pound  is  only  twenty  pence. 
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connoit  Men  ses  aens/^  had  no  idea  of  raising  faimself  in  the 
eyes  of  an  Englishyonng  man  of  fortune  by  appearing  with  a 
retinue  of  idle  mghlanders  disproportioned  to  the  occa- 
sion. He  was  well  aware  that  such  an  unnecessary  attend- 
ance would  seem  to  Edward  rather  ludicrous  than  respect- 
able ;  and^  Irhile  few  men  were  more  attached  to  ideas  of 
chieftainship  and  feudal  power,  he  was,  for  that  very  rea- 
son, cautious  of  exhibiting  external  marks  of  dignity,  unless 
at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  when  they  were  most  likely  to 
produce  an  imposing  effect.  Therefore,  although,  had  he 
been  to  receive  a  Tbrother  chieftain,  he  would  probably  have  been 
attended  by  sil  that  retinue  which  Evan  described  with  so 
much  unction,  he  judged  it  more  respectable  to  advance  to 
meet  Waverley  with  a  single  attendant,  a  very  handsome  High- 
land boy,  who  carried  his  master's  shooting-pouch  and  hig 
broadsword,  without  which  he  seldom  went  abroad. 

When  Fergus  and  Waverley  met,  the  latter  was  struck 
with  the  peculiar  grace  and  dignity  of  the  Ohieftain's  figure. 
Above  the  middle  size  and  finely  proportioned,  the  Highland 
dress,  which  he  wore  in  its  simplest  mode,  set  off  his  person 
to  great  advantage.  He  wore  the  trews,  or  close  trousers, 
made  of  tartan,  checkered  scarlet  and  white ;  in  other  par- 
ticulars his  dress  strictly  resembled  Evan's,  excepting  that  he 
had  no  weapon  save  a  dirk,  very  richly  mounted  with  silver. 
His  page,  as  we  have  said,  carried  his  claymore;  and  the 
fowling-piece,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  seemed  only  de- 
signed for  sport.  He  had  shot  in  the  course  of  his  walk  some 
young  wild-ducks,  as,  though  close  time  was  then  unknown, 
the  broods  of  grouse  were  yet  too  j^oung  for  the  sportsman.  His 
countenance  was  decidedly  Scottish,  with  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  northern  physio^omy,  but  yet  had  so  little  of  its 
Larshness  and  exaggeration  that  it  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced in  any  country  extremely  handsome.  The  martial 
air  of  the  bonnet,  with  a  single  eaglets  feather  as  a  distinction, 
added  much  to  the  manly  appearance  of  his  head,  which  was 
besides  ornamented  with  a  far  more  natural  and  graceful 
cluster  of  close  black  curls  than  ever  were  exposed  to  sale 
in  Bond  Street. 

An  air  of  openness  and  affability  increased  the  favorable 
impression  derived  from  this  handsome  and  dignified  exterior. 
Yet  a  skilful  physiognomist  would  have  been  less  satisfied 
with  the  countenance  on  the  second  than  on  the  first  view. 
The  eyebrow  and  upper-lip  bespoke  something  of  the  habit 
of  peremptory  command  and  decisive  superiority.  Even  his 
courtesy,  though  open,  frank,  and  unconstrained,  seemed  to 
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indicate  a  sense  of  personax  anportance ;  and^  upon  any  check 
or  accidental  excitation,  a  sudden,  though  transient  lower 
of  the  eye  showed  a  hasty,  haughty,  and  yindictive  temper, 
not  less  to  be  dreaded  because  it  seemed  much  under  its 
o wner^s  command.  In  short,  the  countenance  of  the  Chieftain 
resembled  a  smiling  summer^s  day,  in  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, we  are  made  sensible  by  certain,  though  slight  signs  that 
it  may  thunder  and  lighten  before  the  close  of  evening. 

It  was  not,  however,  upon  their  first  meeting  that  Edward 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  these  less  favorable  remarks. 
The  Chief  received  him  as  a  friend  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwar- 
dine,  with  the  utmost  expression  of  kindness  and  obligation 
for  the  visit ;  upbraided  him  gently  with  choosing  so  rude  an 
abode  as  he  had  done  the  night  before  ;  and  entered  into  a 
lively  conversation  with  him  about  Donald  Beanos  housekeep- 
ing, but  without  the  least  hint  as  to  his  predatory  habits,  or 
tiie  immediate  occasion  of  Waverley's  visit,  a  topic  which,  as 
the  Chief  did  not  introduce  it,  our  hero  also  ayoided.  While 
they  walked  merrily  on  towards  the  house  of  Glennaquoich, 
Evan,  who  now  fell  respectfully  into  the  rear,  followed  with 
Callum  Beff  and  Dugald  Mahony. 

We  shall  take  the  opportunity  to  introduce  the  reader  to 
some  particulars  of  Fergus  Mac-Ivor's  character  and  history, 
which  wOTe  not  completely  known  to  Waverley  till  after  a 
connection  which,  though  arising  from  a  circumstance  so 
casual,  had  for  a  length  of  time  the  deepest  influence  upon 
his  character,  actions,  and  prospects.  But  this,  being  an 
important  subject,  must  form  the  commencement  of  a  new 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

TfiE  CHIEF  AND  HIS  MANSION 

The  ingenious  licentiate  Francisco  de  XJbeda^  when  he  com* 
menced  his  history  of  Aa  Picara  JusHna  Diez, — which,  by 
the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  rare  books  of  Spanish  literature^ — 
complained  o£  his  pen  having .  caught  up  a  hair,  and.  forth- 
with begins,  with  more  eloquence  than  common  sense^  an 
afiectionate  expostulation  with  that  useful  implement,  up- 
braiding it  with  being  the  quill  of  a  goose, — a  bird  inconstant 
by  nature,  as  frequenting  the  three  elements  of  water,  earth, 
and  air  indifferently,  and  being,  of  course,  ^^to  one  thing 
constant  never/*  Now  I  protest  to  thee,  gentle  reader,  that  1 
entirely  dissent  from  Francisco  de  Ubeda  m  this  matter,  and 
hold  it  the  most  usef i\l  quality  of  my  pen,  that  it  can  speed- 
ily change  from  grave  to  gay,  and  from  description  and 
dialogue  tp  narrative  and  character.  So  that  if  my  quill  dis- 
play no  other  prpperties  of  its  mother-goose  than  her  muta- 
bility, truly  I  shall  be  well  pleafied ;  and  I  conceive  that  you, 
my  worthy  friend,  will  have  no  oijcasion  for  discontent. 
Rrom  the  jargon,  therefore,  of  the  Highland  gillies  I  pass  to 
the  character  of  their  Chief.  It  is  an  important  examination^ 
and  therefore,  like  Dogberry,  we  must  spare  no  wisdom. 

The  ancestor  of  Fer^s  Mac-Ivor,  aoout  three  centuries 
before,  had  set  up  a  claim  to  be  recognized  as  chief  of  the 
numerous  and  poweirful  clan  to  which  ne  belonged,  the  name 
of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.  Being  defeated  by 
an  o][)ponent  who  had  more  justice,  or  at  least  more  force,  on 
his  side,  he  moved  southwards^  with  those  who  adhered  to 
him,  in  auest  of  new  settlements,  like  a  second  ^neas.  The 
[^te  of  tne  Perthshire  Highlands  favored  his  purpose.  A 
great  baron  in  that  country  had  lately  become  traitor  to  the 
crown  ;  Ian,  which  was  the  name  of  our  adventurer,  united 
himself  with  those  who  were  commissioned  by  the  king  to 
chastise  him,  and  did  such  good  service  that  he  obtaineid  a 
graiitr  of  the  property,  upon  which  he  and  his  posterity  after- 
wards resided.  He  followed  the  king  also  in  war  to  the  f er^ 
tile  regions  of  England,  where  he  employed  his  leisure  hours 
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80  actively  in  raising  subsidies  among  the  boors  of  North- 
umberland and  Durham^  that  upon  his  return  he  was  enabled 
to  erect  a  stone  tower,  or  f ortalice,  so  much  admired  by  his 
dependants  and  neighbors  that  he,  who  had  hitherto  been 
called  Ian  Mac-Ivor,  or  John  the  son  of  Ivor,  was  thereafter 
distinguished,  both  in  90^  ancj  moeAogj,  by  the  high  title 
of  Ian  nan  Chaistel,  or  Jonn  of  tne  Tower.  The  descendants 
of  this  worthy  were  so  proud  of  him,  that  the  reigning  chief 
always  bore  tne  patronymic  title  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  i.e.  the 
son  of  John  the  ureat ;  while  the  clan  at  large,  to  distinguish 
them  from  that,  from  which  they  haA  seceded,  were  dencmi- 
inated  Sliochd  rum  Ivor,  the  race  of  Ivor. 

The  father  of  Fergus,  th^  tenth  in  direct  desd^jt  from 
John  of  the  Tower,  engaged  heart  and  hand  in  the  iHBurrec- 
tion  of  1715,  and  was  fcrced  to  fly  to  Prance,  aftttr  the  at- 
tempt of  that  year  in  favor  of  the  Stuarts  had  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. More  fortunate  than  other  fugitives,  he  obtained 
employment  in  the  French  service,  and  married  a  lady  of 
rank  in  that  kingdom,  by  whom  he  had-  two  children,  Fergus 
and  his  sister  Flora.  The  Scottish  estate  had  been  forfeited 
and  exposed  to  sale,  but  was  repurchased  for  a  small  price  in 
the  name  of  the  young  proprietor,  who  in  consequemce  came 
to  reside  upon  bis  native  domains.*  It  was  soon  pferceived 
that  he  passeased  a  character  of  uncommon  acuten^sd,  fire, 
and  ambition,  which,  as  he  became  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  country,  gradually  assumed  a  mixed  and  peculiar  tone> 
that  could  otuj  have  boen.  acquired  Sixty  Years  eiiice. 

Had  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  lived  Sixty  xears  socner  than  he 
'did,  be  womd  m  all  probability  have  wanted  the  poliehed 
manner  and  Itnowlet^ge  of  the  world  Which  he  now  possessed  ; 
^nd  had  he  lived  Sixty  Years  later,  his  ambition  and  love  of 
Tule  would  have  lacked  the  fuel  which  his  situation  now  af- 
forded. He  was  indeed,  within  his  little  cii^le,  fes  pei^fect  a 
politician  as  Castruccio  Castracani  himself.  He  applied  hirii- 
self  with  great  earnestness  to  appease  all  ihe  feuds  and  disseft- 
sions  which  often  arose  among  other  clans  in  his  neighbor- 
hood,, so  that  he  became  a  frequent  umpire  in  their  quatrels.  His 
own  batriarchal  power  he  strengthened  at  every  expense  which 
his  fortune  would  permit,  and  indeed  stretched  his  means  t© 
the  uttermost  to  maintain  the  rude  and  plentiful  hospitality 
which  was  the  most  valued  attribute  of  a  chieftain.  \  For  Ihe 
same  reason  he  crowded  his  estate  with  a  tenantry>,  hardy^iii- 
deed,  and  fit  for  the  purposes  of  war,  but  ^atlt  outnumber- 
ing  what  the  soil  was  calculated  to  maintenn.   These  consiiS^d 

*  See  Forfeited  Estates.    NbtelO. 
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ohiefly  of  his  own  clan,  not  one  of  whom  he  suffered  to  quit 
his  lands  if  he  could  possibly  prevent  it.  But  he  maintained, 
besides,  many  adventurers  from  the  mother  sept,  who  deserted 
a  less  warlike,  thou&rh  more  wealthy  chief  to  do  homage  to 
Pergus  Mac-Ivor.  Other  individuals,  too,  who  had  not  even 
that  apology,  were  nevertheless  received  into  his  alledance, 
which  indeMed  was  refused  to  none  who  were,  like  Foins, 
proper  men  of  their  hands,  and  were  willing  to  assume  the  name 
of  Mac-Ivor. 

He  was  enabled  to  discipline  these  forces,  from  having  ob- 
tained command  of  one  of  the  independent  companies  raised 
by  government  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Highlands.  While 
in  this  c£^>a€ity  he  acted  with  vigor  and  spirit,  and  preserved 
.great  order  in  the  country  under  his  charge.  He  caused  his 
vassals  to  enter  by  rotation  into  his  company,  and  serve  for  a 
certain  space  of  time,  which  gave  them  all  in  turn  a  general 
notion  of  military  discipline.  In  his  campaigns  a^inst  the 
banditti,  it  was  observed  that  he  assumed  and  exercised  to  the 
utmost  the  discretionary  power  which,  while  the  law  had  no 
free  course  in  the  Highlands,  was  conceived  to  belong  to  the 
military  parties  who  were  called  in  to  support  it.  He  acted, 
for  example,  with  great  and  suspicious  lenity  to  those  free- 
booters who  made  restitution  on  his  summons  and  offered 
personal  submission  to  himself,  while  he  rigorously  pursued, 
apprehended,  and  sacrificed  to  justice  all  such  interlopers  as 
dai^ed,  to  despi^  his  admoAitions  or  commands.  On  the  other 
haad,  if  any  oCacers  of  justice,  military  parties,  or  others,  pre- 
sumed to  pursue  thieves  or  marauders  tnrongh  his  territories, 
and  withQut  applying  for  his  consent  and  concurrence,  noth- 
ing was  more  certain  than  that  they  would  meet  with  some 
notable  foil  pr  defeat;  upon  which  occasions  Fergus  Mac- 
Ivor  was  the  first  to  condole  with  them,  and,  after  gently 
blaming  their  rashness,  never  failed  deeply  to  lament  the 
lawless  state  of  the  country.  These  lamentations  did  not 
exclude  suspicion,  and  matters  were  so  represented  to  govern- 
ment that  our  Chieftain  was  deprived  of  his  military 
command.* 

Whatever  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  felt  on  this  occasion,  he  had 
the  art  of  entirely  suppressing  every  appearance  of  discontent ; 
but  in  a  short  time  the  neighboring  country  began  to  feel  bad 
effects  from  his  disgrace.  Donald  Bean  Lean,  and  others  of 
his  class,  who^e  depredations  had  hitherto  been  confined  to 
other  districts,  appeared  from  thenceforward  to  have  made  a 
settl^aient  on  this  devoted  border ;  and  their  ravages  were 

\     •  See  vHighland  Policy,    l^ote  20. 
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carried  on  with  little  opposition,  as  the  Lowland  gentry  were 
chiefly  Jacobites,  and  disarmed.  This  forced  many  of  the  in- 
habitants into  contracts  of  black-mail  with  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,, 
which  not  only  established  him  their  protector,  and  gave  him 
great  weight  in  all  their  consultations,  but,  moreover,  supplied 
funds  for  the  waste  of  his  feudal  hospitality,  which  the  dis- 
continuance of  his  pay  might'  have  otherwise  essentially  di- 
minished. 

In  following  this  course  of  conduct,  Fergus  had  a  farther 
object  than  merely  being  the  great  man  of  his  neighborhood,, 
and  ruling  despotically  over  a  small  clan.  From  his  infancy 
upward  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
family,  and  ht*d  persuaded  himself^  not  only  that  their  restora- 
tion to  the  crown  of  Britain  would  be  speedy,  but  that  those 
who  assisted  them  would  be  raised  to  honor  and  rank.  It 
was  with  this  view  that  he  labored  to  reconcile  the  Highlanders 
among  themselves,  and  augmented  his  own  force  to  the  ut- 
most, to  be  prepared  for  the  first  favorable  opportunity  of 
rising.  With  this  purpose  also  he  conciliated  the  favor  of 
such  ^Lowland  gentlemen  in  the  Vicinity  as  were  friends  to 
the  good  cause ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  having  incautiously 
quarrelled  with  Mr.  Bradwardine,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
peculiarities,  was  much  respected  in  the  country,  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  foray  of  Donald  Bean  Lean  to  solder  up  the 
dispute  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned.  Some,  indeed, 
surmised  that  he  caused  the  enterprise  to  be  suggested  to 
Donald,  on  purpose  to  pave  the  way  to  a  reconciliation,  whi<A, 
supposing  that  to  be  the  case,  cost  the  Laird  of  Bradwardine 
two  good  milch  cows.  This  zeal  in  their  behalf  the  House  of 
Stuart  repaid  with  a  considerable  share  of  their  confidetice, 
an  occasional  supply  of  louis-d'or,  abundance  of  fair  words, 
and  a  parchment,  with  a  huge  waxen  seal  appended,  purport- 
ing to  be  an  earFs  patent,  granted  by  ho  less  a  person  than 
James  the  Third  King  of  England,  and  Eighth  King  of 
Scotland,  to  his  right  feal,  trusty,  and  Well-beloved  Fergus 
Mac-Ivor  of  Glennaquoich,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  and  king- 
dom of  Scotland. 

With  this  future  corpnet  glittering  before  his  eyes,  Fergus 

E lunged  deeply  into  the  correspondence  and  plots  of  that  un- 
appy  period ;  and,  like  all  such  active  agents,  easily  recon- 
ciled his  conscience  to  going  certain  lengths  in  the  service  of 
his  party,  from  which  honor  and  pride  would  have  deterred 
him  had  his  sole  object  been  the  direct  advancement  of  bis 
own  personal  interest.  With  this  insight  into  a  bold,  am- 
bitious, and  ardent,  yet  artful  and  politic  character,  we  re- 
sume the  broken  thread  of  our  narrative. 
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The  chief  and  his  guest  had  by  this  time  reached  the  house 
of  Glennaquoich,  which  consisted  of  Ian  nan  Chaistel's  man- 
sion, a  high  rude-looking  square  tower,  with  the  addition  of  a 
lofied  house,  thai  is,  a  building  of  two  stories,  constructed  by 
[rergus's  grandfather  when  he  returned  from  that  memorable 
expedition,  well  remembered  by  the  western  shires  under  the 
name  of  the  Highland  Host.  Upon  occasion  of  this  crusade 
against  the  Ayrshire  Whigs  and  Covenanters,  the  Vich  Ian 
Vohr  of  the  time  had  probably  been  as  successful  as  his  pre- 
decessor was  in  harrying  Northumberland,  and  therefore  left 
to  his  posterity  a  rival  ^ifice  as  a  monument  of  his  magnifi- 
cence. 

Around  the  house,  which  stood  on  an  eminence  in  the 
midst  of  a  narrow  Highland  valley,  there  appeared  none  of 
that  attention  to  convenience,  far  less  to  ornament  and  dec- 
oration, which  usually  surrounds  a  gentleman's  habitation. 
An  inclosure  or  two,  divided  by  drjr-stone  walls,  were  the  only 
part  of  the  domain  that  was  fenced  ;  as  to  the  rest,  the  narrow 
Blips  of  level  ground  which  lay  by  the  side  of  the  brook  ex- 
hibited a  scanty  crop  of  barley,  liable  to  constant  depredations 
from  the  herds  of  wild  ponies  and  black  cattle  tnat  grazed 
upon  the  adjacent  hills.  These  ever  and  anon  made  an  in- 
oursionupon  the  arable  ground,  which  was  repelled  by  the  loud, 
uncouth,  and  dissonant  shouts  of  half  a  dozen  Highland  swains, 
all  running  as  if  they  had  been  mad,  and  every  one  hallooing 
a  half-starved  dos  to  the  rescue  of  the  forage.  At  a  little 
distance  up  the  glen  was  a  small  and  stunted  wood  of  birch  ; 
the  hUls  were  high  and  heathy,  but  without  any  variety  of 
surface  ;  so  that  the  whole  view  was  wild  and  desolate  rather 
than  grand  and  solitarv.  Yet,  such  as  it  was,  no  genuine  de- 
scendant of  Ian  nan  Chaistel  would  have  changed  the  domain 
for  Stow  or  Blenheim.  ' 

There  was  a  sight,  however,  before  the  gate,  which  per- 
haps would  have  afforded  the  first  owner  of  Blenheim  more 
pleasure  than  the  finest  view  in  the  domain  assigned  to  him 
by  the  latitude  of  his6ountry.  This  consisted  of  about  a 
hundred  Highlanders,  iii  complete  dress  and  arms ;  at  sight  of 
whom  the  Chieftain  apologized  to  Waverley  in  a  sort  of  negli- 
gent manne^r.  ^^  He  had  forgot, '^  he  said,  *'  that  he  had  or- 
dered a  few  of  his  clan  out,  for/the  purpose  of  seeing  that 
they  were  in  a  fit  condition  to  protect  thfe  country,'  ^nd  pre- 
vent such  accidents  as,  he  was  sorry  to  learn,  had  befallen  the 
Baron  of  Bradwardine.  Before  they  were  dismissed,  perhaps 
Captain  Waverlev  might  choose  to  see  them  go  through  apart 
of  their  exercise.^' 
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Edward  assented,  and  the  men  executed  with  agility  and 
precision  some  of  the  ordinary  military  movements.  Thev 
flien  practised  individually  at  a  mark,  and  showed  extraordi- 
nary dexterity  in  the  management  of  the  pistol  and  firelock. 
Thev  took  aim,  standing,  sitting,  leaning,  or  lying  prostrate, 
as  they  were  commanded,  and  always  with  effect  upon  the 
target.  Next,  thev  paired  off  for  the  broadsword  exercise ; 
and,  having  manifested  their  individual  skill  and  dexterity, 
united  in  two  bodies,  and  exhibited  a  sort  of  mock  encounter, 
in  which  the  charge,  the  rally,  the  flight,  thepursui,  and  all 
the  current  of  a  heady  fight,  were  e:mibited  to  the  sound  of 
the  CTeat  war  bagpipe. 

On  a  signal  made  by  the  Chief,  the  skirmish  was  ended* 
Matches  were  then  made  for  running,  wrestling,  leaping, 
pitching  the  bar,  and  other  sports,  in  which  this  feudal 
mjilitia  displayed  incredible  swiftness,  strength,  and  a^lity ; 
and  accomplished  the  purpose  which  their  Chieftain  had  at 
heart,  by  impressing  on  Waverlev  no  light  sense  of  their  merit 
as  soldiers,  and  of  the  power  of  him  who  commanded  them  by 
his  nod.* 

''And  what  number  of  such  gallant  fellows  have  the  hap- 
piness to  call  you  leader  ?"  asked  Waverley. 

''  In  a  good  cause,  and  under  a  chieftain  whom  they  loved, 
the  race  oi  Ivor  have  seldom  taken  the  field  under  five  hun- 
dred claymores.  But  you  are  aware.  Captain  Waverley,  that 
the  disarming  act,  passed  about  twenty  years  ago,  prevents 
their  being  in  the  complete  state  of  preparation  as  in  former 
times ;  and  I  keep  no  more  of  my  clan  under  arms  than  may 
defend  my  own  or  my  friends'  property,  when  the  country  is 
troubled  with  such  men  as  your  last  night's  landlord ;  and 
government,  which  has  removed  other  means  of  defence,  must 
connive  at  our  protecting  ourselves.'* 

"  But,  with  your  force,  you  might  soon  destroy  or  put 
down  such  gangs  as  that  of  Donald  Bean  Iiean.'' 

"Yes,  doubtless ;  and  my  reward  would  be  a  summons  to 
deliver  up  to  General  Blakeney,  at  Stirling,  the  few  broad- 
swords they  have  left  us ;  there  were  little  policy  in  that,  me- 
thinks.  But  come,  captain,  the  sound  of  the  pipes  informs 
me  that  dinner  is  prep^ed.  Let  me  have  the  honor  to  show 
you  into  my  rude  mansion.'' 

•See Highland DiflcipUoe.   NoteSl. 


CHAPTEE  XX 

A   HIGHLAND   FEAST 

Ere  Wayerley  entered  the  banqueting  hall,  he  was  offered 
the  patriarchs^  refreshment  of  a  bath  for  the  feet>  which  the 
sultry  weather^  and  the  morasses  he  had  traversed,  rendered 
highly  acceptable.  He  was  not,  indeed,  so  luxurioualy  at- 
tend^ upon  -this  occasion  as  the  heroic  travellers  in  the 
Odyssey ;  the  task  of  ablution  and  s^tersion  being  performed, 
not  by  a  beautiful  damsel,  trained 

To  chafe  the  limb,  and  pour  the  fragrant  oil, 

but  by  a  smoke-dried  skinny  old  Highland  woman,  who  did 
not  seem  to  think  herself  much  honoa^  by  the  duty  imposed 
upon  her,  but  muttered  between  her  teeth,  "Our  fathers' 
herds  did  not  feed  so  near  together  that  I  should  do  you  this 
service/^  A  small  donation,  however,  amply  reconciled  this 
ancient  handmaiden  to  the  supposed  degradation ;  and,  as 
Edward  proceeded  to  the  hall,  she  gave  him  her  blessing  in 
the  Gaelic  proverb,  "  May  the  open  hand  be  filled  the  fullest/' 
The  hall,  in  which  the  feast  was  prepared,  iSccupied  all 
the  first  story  of  Ian  nan  Ohaisters  original  erection,  and  a 
huge  oaken  table  extended  through  its  whole  length.  The 
apparatus  for  dinner  was  simple,  even  to  rudeness,  and  the 
company  numerous,  even  to  crowding.  At  the  head  of  the 
table  was  the  Chief  himself,  with  Edward,  and  two  or  three 
Highland  visitors  of  neighboring  dans  ;  the  dders  of  his  own 
tribe,  wadsetters  and  tocksmen,  as  they  were  called,  who 
occupied  portions  of  his  estate  as  mortgagors  or  lessees,  sat 
next  in  rank ;  beneath  them,  their  sons  and  nephews  and 
foster-brethren;  then  the  officers  of  the  Chiefs  household, 
according  to  their  order  ;  and  lowest  of  all,  the  tenants  who 
actually  cultivated  the  ground.  Even  beyond  this  long  per- 
spective, Edward  might  see  upon  the  green,  to  which  a  huge 
pair  of  folding  doors  opened,  a  multitude  of  Highlanders  of  a 
yet  inferior  description,  who,  nevertheless,  were  considered 
as  guests,  and  had  their  share  both  of  the  countenance  of  the 
entertainer  and  of  the  cheer  of  the  day.     In  the  distance,  and 
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fluctuating  round  this  extreme  verge  of  the  banquet,  was  a 
changeful  group  of  women,  ragged  boys  and  girls,  beggars, 
young  and  old,  large  greyhounds,  and  terriers,  and  pointers, 
and  curs  of  low  degree ;  all  of  whom  took  some  interest,  more 
or  less  immediate,  in  the  main  action  of  the  piece. 

This  hospitality,  apparently  unbounded,  had  yet  its  line 
of  economy.  Some  pains  had  been  bestowed  in  dressing  the 
dishes  of  fish,  ^me,  etc.,  which  were  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table,  and  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  English 
stranger.  Lower  down  stood  inmiense  clumsy  joints  of  mutton 
and  beef ,  which,  butfortheabsenceof  pork,*  abhorred  in  the 
Highlands,  resembled  the  rude  festivity  of  the  banquet  of 
Penelope^s  suitors.  But  the  central  dish  was  a  yearling 
lamb,  called  "a  hog  in  barest, '^  roasted  whole.  It  was  set 
upon  its  legs,  with  a  bunch  of  parsley  in  its  mouth,  and  was 
probably  exhibited  in  that  form  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the 
cook,  who  piqued  himself  more  on  the  plenty  than  the  ele- 
gance of  his  master^s  table.  The  sides  of  this  poor  animal 
were  fiercely  attacked  by  the  clansmen,  some  with  dirks, 
others  with  the  knives  which  were  usually  in  the  same 
sheath  with  the  dagger,  so  that  it  was  soon  rendered  a  man- 
gled and  rueful  spectacle.  Lower  down  still,  the  victuals 
seemed  of  yet  coarser  quality,  though  sufficiently  abundant. 
Broth,  onions,  cheese,  and  the  fragments  of  the  feast  regaled 
the  sons  of  Ivor  who  feasted  in  the  open  air. 

The  liquor  was  supplied  in  the  same  proportion,  and  under 
similar  regulations.  Excellent  claret  and  champagne  were 
liberally  distributed  among  the  Chief  ^s  immediate  neighbors ; 
whiskey,  plain  or  diluted,  and  strong  beer  refreshed  those 
who  sat  near  the  lower  end.  Nor  did  this  inequality  of  dis- 
tribution appear  to  give  the  least  offence.  Every  one  pres- 
ent understood  that  his  taste  was  to  be  formed  according  to 
the  rank  which  he  held  at  table;  and,  consequently,  the 
tacksmen  and  their  dependants  always  professed  the  wine 
was  too  cold  for  their  stomachs,  and  called,  apparently  out  of 
choice,  for  the  liquor  which  was  assigned  them  from  econ- 
omy, f  The  bagpipers,  three  in  numoer,  screamed,  during 
the  whole  time  of  dinner,  a  tremendous  war-tune ;  and  the 
echoing  of  the  vaulted  roof,  and  clang  of  the  Celtic  tongue, 
produced  such  a  Babel  of  noises  that  Waverley  dreaded  his 
ears  would  never  recover  it.  Mac-Ivor,  indeed,  apologized 
for  the  confusion  occasioned  by  so  large  a  party,  ana  pl^ed 
the  necessity  of  his  situation,  on  whicn  umimited  hospitality 

*  See  Dislike  of  the  Scotch  to  Pork.    Note  22. 
t  See  A  Scottish  Dinner  Table.    Note  23. 
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was  imposed  as  a  paramount  duty.  '^  These  stoat,  idle  kins- 
men of  Enine/^  he  said,  ''  account  my  estate  as  h^d  in  trust 
for  their  snp^rt ;  and  I  must  find  them  beef  and  ale,  while 
the  rogues  will  do  nothing  for  themselves  but  practise  the 
broadsword,  or  wander  about  the  hills,  shooting,  fishing, 
hunting,  drinking,  and  making  love  to  the  lasses  of  the 
strath.  But  what  can  I  do.  Captain  Waverley  ?  everything 
will  keep  after  iia  kind,  whether  it  be  a  hawk  or  a  High- 
lander/' Edward  made  the  expected  answer,  in  a  compli- 
ment upon  his  possessing  so  many  bold  and  attached  follow- 
ers. 

''Why,  yes,''  replied  the  Chief,  "were  I  disposed,  like  my 
father,  to  put  myself  in  the  way  of  getting  one  blow  on  the 
head,  or  two  on  the  neck,  I  believe  the  loons  would  stand  by 
me.  But  who  thinks  of  that  in  tiie  present  day,  when  the 
maxim  is,  '  Better  an  old  woman  witn  a  purse  in  her  hand 
than  three  men  with  belted  brands?'"  Then,  turning  to  the 
company,  he  proposed  the  "  Health  of  Captain  Waverley,  a 
worthy  friend  of  his  kind  neighbor  and  ally,  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine." 

"  He  is  welcome  hither,"  stdd  one  of  the  elders,  "  if  he  come 
from  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine." 

''I  say  nay  to  that,"  said  an  old  man,  who  apparently  did 
not  mean  to  pledge  the  toast ;  '*  I  say  nay  to  that.  While 
there  is  a  green  leaf  in  the  forest,  there  will  be  fraud  in  a 
Comyne." 

''  There  is  nothing  but  honor  in  the  Baron  of  Bradwar- 
dine," answered  anotner  ancient ;  '^and  the  miest  that  comes 
hither  from  him  should  be  welcome,  thougn  he  came  with 
blood  on  his  hand,  unless  it  were  blood  of  the  race  of  Ivor." 

The  old  man  whose  cup  remained  full  replied,  "  There  has 
been  blood  enough  of  the  race  of  Ivor  on  the  hand  of  Brad- 
wardine." ' 

"Ah!  Ballenkeiroch,"  replied  the  first,  "you  think 
rather  of  the  flash  of  the  carbine  at  the  mains  of  TuUy-Veo- 
lan  than  the  glance  of  the  sword  that  fought  for  the  cause  at 
Preston." 

"And  well  I  may,"  answered  Ballenkeiroch;  "the  flash 
of  the  gun  cost  me  a  fairrhaired  son,  and  tlie  glance  of  the 
.sword  has  done  but  little  for  King  James." 

The  Chieftain,  in  two  words  of  French,  explained  to 
Waverley  that  the  Baron  had  shot  this  old  man's  son  in  a  fray 
near  Tully-Veolan,  about  seven  years  before;  and  then 
hastened  to  remove  Ballenkeiroch's  prejudice,  by  informinff 
•him  that  Waverley  was  an  Englishman,  unconnected  by  birth 
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or  alliance  ^th  the  feihiily  of  Bradwaidme;  upon  which  the 
old  gentl^maki  liaised  the  hitherto*untasted  cup  and  oocurte'- 
onsly  drank  to  his  health.  This  ceremony  being  leqnitM  in 
kind;  the  Chieftain  made  a  signal  for  the  pipes  to  ceaae,  and 
said  aloud>  ''Where  is  the  song  hidden^  my  fri(Bnds>  that 
Mac-Murrough  cannot  find  it  ?  ^' 

Mac-Murrough,  ihe  family  bhairdh,  an  aged  man,  im* 
mediately  took  the  hint^  and  began  to  chanty  -mih.  low  and 
rapid  utterance,  a  profusion  of  Celtic  verses,  which  were 
received  by  the  audience  with  all  the  applause  cd  enthusiasm. 
As  he  advanced  in  his  declamation,  his  ardor  seemed  to  in- 
crease. He  had  at  first  q)oken  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground ;  he  now  cast  them  around  as  if  beseeching,  and  ano^ 
as  if  commanding,  attention,  and  his  tones  rose  into  wild  and 
impassioned  notes,  Jiocompanied  with  iqjpropriate  gestures. 
He  seemed  to  Edward,  who  attended  to  him  with  ninoh 
ititerest,  to  recite  many  proper  nameS)  to  lament  the  dead,  to 
apostrophize  the  absent,  to  exhort,  and  entreat,  and  aniinate 
those  who  were  present.  Waverley  thought  he  even  discerned 
his  own  name,  and  was  convinced  his  conjecture  was  right 
from  the  eyes  of  the  company  being  at  that  mbment  turned 
towards  him  simultaneously.  The  ardor  of  the  poet  appeared 
to  communicate  itself  to  the  audience.  Their  wild  ana  sun- 
burnt countenances  assumed  a  fiercer  and  more  animated 
expression;  all  bent  forward  towards  tiie  reciter,  many 
sprang  up  and  waved  their  arms  in  ecstasy,  and  some  laid 
their  hands  on  their  swords.  When  the  song  ceased,  there 
was  a  deep  pause,  while  the  aroused  feelings  of  the  poet  and 
of  the  hearers  gradually  subsided  into  their  usual  channel. 

The  Chieftain,  who,  during  this  scene  had  appeared 
rather  to  watch  the  emotions  which  were  excited  than  to  par- 
take their  high  tone  of  enthusiasm,  filled  with  claret  a  small 
silver  cup  which  stood  by  him.  ''  Give  this,^^  he  said  to  an 
attendant,  ''  to  Mac-Murrough  nan  Fonn  [i.e.  of  the  songs], 
and  when  he  has  drunk  the  juice,  bid  him  keep,  for  the  salte 
of  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  the  shell  of  the  gourd  which  contained  it.'* 
The  gift  was  received  by  Mac-Murrough  with  profound  grati- 
tude ;  he  drank  the  wine,  and,  kissing  the  cup,  shrouded  it 
with  reverence  in  the  plaid  which  was  folded  on  his  bosom. 
He  then  burst  forth  into  what  Edward  justly  supposed  to  be 
an  extemporaneous  effusion  of  thanks  and  praises  of  his 
Chief.  It  was  received  with  applause,  but  did  not  produce 
the  effect  of  his  first  poem.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that 
the  clan  regarded  the  generosity  of  their  Chieftain  with  high 
approbation.     Many  approved  Gaelic  toasts  were  then  pro- 
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posed,  of  some  of  which  the  Chieftain  gaye  his  gnest  the  fol- 
lowing versions: 

"  To  him  that  will  not  turn  his  back  on  friend  or  foe/' 
''To  him  that  never  forsook  a  comrade/'  "To  him  that 
never  bought  or  sold  justice.*'  ''  Hospitality  to  the  exile, 
and  broken  bones  to  tne  tyrant.''  *'  The  lads  with  the  kilts.* 
*'  Highlanders,  shoulder  to  shoulder," — with  many  other  pithy 
sentiments  of  the  like  nature. 

Edward  was  particularly  solicitous  to  know  the  meaning 
of  that  song  whicn  appeared  to  produce  sach  effect  upon  the 
passions  of  the  company,  and  hinted  his  curiosity  to  bis  host. 
''  As  I  observe,"  said  the  Chieftain,  ''that  you  have  passed 
the  bottle  during  the  last  three  rounds,  I  was  about  to  jpropose 
to  you  to  retire  to  my  sister's  tea-table,  who  can  explain  these 
things  to  you  better  than  I  can.  Although  I  cannot  stint  my 
clan  in  the  usual  current  of  their  festivi^,  yet  I  neitiier  am 
addicted  myself  to  excee<i  in  its  amount,  nor  do  I,"  added  he, 
smiling,  "keep  a  Bear  to  devour  the  inteUects  of  such  as 
can  make  good  use  of  them." 

Edward  readily  assented  to  this  proposal^  and  the  Chief- 
tain, saying  a  few  words  to  those  around  him,  left  the  table, 
followed  by  Waverley.  As  the  door  dosed  bdiind  them, 
Edward  heard  Vich  Ian  Vohr's  beallh  invoked  with  a  wild 
and  animated  cheer,  that  expressed  the  satisfaction  of  the 
guests  and  the  depth  of  thdr  devotion  to  Im  service* 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE   chieftain's  SISTBB 

The  drawing-room  of  Flora  Mao-Iyor  was  furnished  in  the 
plainest  and  most  simple  manner ;  for  at  Glennaqnoich  every 
other  sort  of  expenditure  was  retrenched  as  much  as  possible, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining^  in  its  full  dignity,  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Chieftain,  and  retaining  and  multiplying  the 
number  of  his  dependants  and  adherents.  But  there  was  no 
appearance  of  this  parsimony  in  the  dress  of  the  lady  her* 
self,  which  was  in  texture  elegant,  and*  even  rich,  and  ar- 
rang^ed  in  a  manner  which  partook  partly  of  the  Parisian 
fashion  and  partly  of  the  more  simple  dress  of  the  Highlands^ 
blended  together  with  great  taste*  Her  hair  was  not  dis- 
figured by  the  art  of  the  f riseur,  but  fell  in  jetty  ringlets  on 
her  neok,  confined  only  by  a  circlet,  richly  set  with  diamonds. 
Tins  peculiarity  she  adopted  in  compliance  with  the  Highland 
prejudices,  which  could  not  endure  that  a  woman's  head 
should  be  covered  before  wedlock. 

Flora  Mac-Ivor  bore  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  her 
brother  Fergus;  so  much  so  that  they  might  have  played 
Viola  and  Sebastian  with  the  same  exquisite  effect  produced 
by  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons  and  her  brother, 
Mr.  William  Murray,  in  these  characters.  They  had  the  same 
antique  and  regular  correctness  of  profile;  the  same  dark 
eyes,  eyelashes,  and  eyebrows ;  the  same  clearness  of  com- 
plexion, excepting  that  Fergus's  was  embrowned  by  exercise 
and  Flora's  possessed  the  utmost  feminine  delicacy.  But  the 
haughty  and  somewhat  stem  regularity  of  Fergus's  features 
was  beautifully  softened  in  those  of  Flora.  Their  voices 
were  also  similar  in  tone,  though  differing  in  the  key.  That 
of  Fergus,  especially  while  issuing  orders  to  his  foUowera 
during  their  military  exercise,  reminded  Edward  of  a  favorite 
passage  in  the  description  of  Emetrius : 

whcNse  voice  was  heard  around, 

Loud  as  a  trumpet  with  a  silver  sound. 

That  of  Flora,  on  the  contrary,  was  soft  and  sweet — '^  an 
excellent  thing  in  woman;"  yet,  in  urging  any  favorite 
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topic,  which  she  often  pursued,  with  natural  eloauence,  it 
possessed  as  well  the  tones  which  impress  awe  ana  convic- 
tion as  those  of  persuasive  insinuation.  The  eager  glance  of 
the  keen  black  eye,  which,  in  the  Chieftain,  seemed  impar 
tient  even  of  the  material  obstacles  it  encountered,  had  in  nis 
sister  acquired  a  gentle  pensiveness.  His  looks  seemed  to 
seek  glory,  power,  all  that  could  exalt  him  above  others  in 
the  race  of  humanity;  while  those  of  his  sister,  as  if  she 
were  already  conscious  of  mental  superiority,  seemed  to  pity, 
rather  than  envy,  those  who  were  struggling  for  any  farther 
distinction.  Her  sentiments  corresponaed  with  the  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance.  Early  education  had  impressed 
upon  her  mind,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  Chieftain,  the  most 
devoted  attachment  to  the  exiled  famil^f  of  Stuart.  She  be- 
lieved it  the  duty  of  her  brother,  of  his  clan,  of  every  man 
in  Britain,  at  whatever  personal  hazard,  to  contribute  to  that 
restoration  which  the  partisans  of  the  Chevalier  St.  George 
had  not  ceased  to  hope  for.  For  this  she  was  prepared  to  do 
all,  to  suffer  all,  to  sacrifice  all.  But  her  loyalty,  as  it  ex- 
ceeded her  brother^s  in  fanaticism,  excelled  it  also  in  purity. 
Accustomed  to  petty  intrigue,  and  necessarilv  involved  in  a 
thousand  paltnr  and  selfish  discussions,  ambitious  also  by 
nature,  his  political  faith  was  tinctured,  at  least,  if  not 
tainted,  by  the  views  of  interest  and  advancement  so  easily 
combined  with  it ;  imd  at  the  moment  he  should  unsheathe 
his  claymore,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say  whether  it  would  be 
most  with  the  view  of  making  James  Stuart  a  king  or  Fer^s 
Mac-Ivor  an  earL  This,  indeed,  was  a  mixture  of  feeling 
which  he  did  not  avow  even  to  hunself,  but  it  existed,  never- 
theless, in  a  powerful  degree. 

In  Flora' s  bosom,  on  the  ccmtrary,  the  zeal  of  loyalty 
burnt  pure  and  unmixed  with  any  selfish  feeling ;  she  would 
have  as  soon  made  religion  the  mask  of  ambitious  and  inter- 
ested views  as  have  shrouded  them  under  the  opinions  which 
she  had  been  taught  to  think  patriotism.  Such  instances  of 
devotion  were  not  uncommon  among  the  followers  of  the  un- 
happy race  of  Stuart,  of  which  many  numerable  proofs  will 
recur  to  the  mind  of  most  of  my  readers.  But  peculiar  atten- 
tion on  tho/part  oi  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  and  his  prin- 
cess to  the  parents  of  Fergus  and  his  sister,  and  to  themselves 
when  orphans,  1^  riveted  their  faith.  Fergus,  upon  the 
death  of  his  parent,  had  been  for  some  time  a  page  of  honor 
in  the  train  c^jthe  Chevalier's  la^y,  and,  from  his  beauty  and 
sprightly  temper,  was  uniformly  treated  by  her  with  the  ut- 
most d^sfcincfaon.    ^Im  was.  also  extended  to  Flora,  who  was 
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maintained  for  some  time  at  a  convent  of  the  first  order  at 
the  princesses  expense,  and  removed  from  thence  into  her  own 
family,  where  she  spent  nearly  two  yeai^.  Both  brother  and 
sister  retained  the  deepest  and  most  grateful  sense  of  her 
kindness. 

Having  thus  touched  upon  the  leading  principle  of  Florals 
character,  I  may  dismiss  the  rest  more  slightly.  She  was 
highly  accomplished,  and  had  acquired  those  elegant  manners 
to  he  expected  from  one  who,  in  early  youth,  had  been  the 
companion  of  a  princess ;  yet  she  had  not  learned  to  substitute 
the  gloss  of  politeness  for  the  reality  of  feeling.  When  set- 
tled m  the  lonely  regions  of  Glennaquoich,  she  found  that  her 
resources  in  French,  English,  and  Italian  literature  were  likely 
to  be  few  and  interrupted  ;  and,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
time,  she  bestowed  a  part  of  it  upon  the  music  and  poetical 
traditions  of  the  Highlanders,  and  began  really  to  feel  the 
pleasure  in  the  pursuit  which  her  brother,  whose  perceptions 
of  literary  merit  were  more  blunt,  rather  atfected  for  the  sake 
of  pojiularity  than  actually  experienced.  Her  resolution  was 
strengthened  in  these  researches  by  the  extreme  delight  which 
her  inquiries  seemed  to  afford  those  to  whom  she  resorted  for 
information.  " 

Her  love  of  her  elan,  an  attachment  which  was  almost 
hereditary  in  her  bosom,  was,  like  her  loyalty,  a  moire  pure 
passion  than  that  of  her  brother.  He  was  too  thorough  ^  poli- 
tician, regarded  his  patriarchaV  influence  too  mu(m  as  the 
means '  of  accomplishing  his  own  aggrandizement,  th^t  "We 
should  term  him  the  model  of  a  Highland  Chieftain.  Flora 
felt  the  same  anxiety  for  cherishing  and  extending  their  pa- 
triarchal sway,  but  it  was  with  the  generous  desire  of  vindicat-^ 
ing  from  poverty,  or  at  least  from  want  and  foreign  oppression, 
those  whom  her  brother  was  by  birth,  accordinffto  tne  notions 
of  the  time  and  country,  entitled  to  govern.  The  savings  of 
her  income,  for  she  had  a  small  pension  from  the  Princess 
Sbbieski,  were  dedicated,  not  to  add  to  the  comforts  of  the 
peasantry,  for  that  was  a  word  which  they  neither  knew  nor 
apparently  wished  to  know,  but  to  reKeve  their  absolute  ne- 
cessities when  in  sickness  or '  extreme  old  age.  At  every  other 
period  they  rather  toiled  to  procure  something '^hicn  they 
might  share  with  the  Chief,  as  ^  proof  6t  t^ieir  attachment, 
than  expected  other  assistance  from  nim  save  l^hat  wafe  kSofi^d 
"by  tiie  rude  hospitality  of  his  castle,  and  the  geherftl  division 
and  subdivision  of  his  estate  among  them.  Flora  was  so  xmdh 
beloved  by  them  that,  when  Mac-Munrough  composed;  k  song 
in  which  he  enumerated  all  the  principal!  beatitifeft  of  the  dife- 
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trict,  and  intimated  her  superiority  by  concluding,  that  "  the 
feirest  apple  hung  on  the  highest  bough/'  he  received,  in 
donatives  from  the  individuals  of  the  clan,  more  seed-barley 
than  would  have  sowed  his  Highland  Parnassus,  the  bard^ 
croft,  as  it  was  cjJled,  ten  times  over. 

Prom  situation  as  well  as  choice,  M!ss  Mac-Ivor's  society 
was  extremely  limited.  Her  most  intimate  friend  had  been 
Bose  Bradwardine,  to  whom  she  was  much  attached ;  and, 
when  seen  together,  they  would  have  afforded  an  artist  two 
admiraMe  subjects  for  the  gay  and  the  melancholy  muse.  In- 
deed Kose  was  so  tenderly  watched  by  her  father,  and  her  cir- 
cle of  wishes  was  so  limited,  tliat  none  arose  but  what  he  was 
willing  to  gratify,  and  scarce  any  which  did  not  come  within 
the  compass  of  his  power.  With  Flora  it  was  otherwise. 
While  almost  a  girl  she  had  undergone  the  most  complete 
change  of  scene,  from  gayety  and  splendor  to  absolute  soli- 
tude and  comparative  poverty ;  and  the  ideas  and  wishes  which 
she  chiefly  fostered  respected  ffreat  national  events,  and 
changes  not  to  be  brought  rouna  without  both  hazard  and 
bloodshed,  and  therefore  not  to  be  thought  of  with  levity. 
Her  manner,  consequently,  was  grave,  though  she  readily  con- 
tributed her  talents  to  the  amusement  of  society,  and  stood 
very  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  old  Baron,  who  used  to  sing 
along  with  her  such  French  duets  of  Lihdor  and  Cloris,  etc., 
as  were  in  fashion  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  old  Louis  le 
Grand. 

It  was  generally  believed,  thouffh  no  one  durst  have  hinted 
it  to  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  that  Flora's  entreaties  had  no 
small  share  in  allaying  the  wrath  of  Fergus  upon  occasion  of 
their  quarrel.  She  took  her  brother  on  the  assailable  side, 
by  dwelling  first  upon  the  Baron's  age,  and  then  representing 
the  injury  which  the  cause  might  sustain,  and  the  damage 
which  must  arise  to  his  own  character  in  point  of  prudence, 
so  necessary  to  a  political  agent,  if  he  persisted  in  carrying  it 
to  extremity.  Otherwise,  it  is  probable  it  would  have  termi- 
nated in  a  duel,  both  because  the  Baron  had,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, shed  blood  of  the  clan,  though  the  matter  had  been 
timely  accommodated,  and  on  account  of  his  high  reputation 
for  address  at  his  weapon,  which  Fergus  almost  condescended 
to  envy.  For  the  same  reason  she  had  urged  their  reconcili- 
ation, which  the  Chieftain  the  more  readily  agreed  to  as  it 
favored  some  ulterior  projects  of  his  own. 

To  this  young  lady,  now  presiding  at  the  female  empire  of 
the  tea-table,  Fergus  introduced  Captain  Waverley,  whom  she 
received  with  the  usual  forms  of  politeness. 


CHAPTEE  XXII 

HIGHLAND   MINSTRELSY 

When  the  first  salutations  had  passed,  Fergus  said  to  his 
sister,  *^  My  dear  Flora,  before  I  return  to  the  barbarous  ritual 
of  our  forefathers,  I  must  tell  you  that  Captain  Waverley  is 
a  worshipper  of  the  Celtic  muse,  not  the  less  so  perhaps  that 
he  does  not  understand  a  word  of  her  lan^age.  I  have  told 
him  you  are  eminent  as  a  translator  of  Highland  poetry,  and 
that  Mac-Murrough  admires  jour  version  of  his  songs  upon 
the  same  principle  that  Captain  Waverley  admires  the  original 
— ^because  he  does  not  comprehend  them.  Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  read  or  recite  to  our  ffuest  in  English  the  extra-^ 
ordinary  string  of  names  which  Mac-Murrough  has  tacked 
together  in  Gaelic  ?  My  life  to  a  moor-f owl's  feather,  you 
are  provided  with  a  version ;  for  I  know  you  are  in  all  the 
bard^s  councils,  and  acquainted  with  his  songs  long  before  he 
rehearses  them  in  the  hall/' 

^'  How  can  you  say  so,  Fergus  ?  You  know  how  little 
these  verses  can  possibly  interest  an  English  stranger,  even 
if  I  could  translate  them  as  you  pretend. 

'^  Not  less  than  they  interest  me,  lady  fair.  To-day  your 
joint  composition,  for  I  insist  you  had  a  share  in  it,  has  cost 
me  the  last  silver  cup  in  the  castle,  and  I  suppose  will  cost 
me  something  else  next  time  I  hold  courpUniere,  if  the  muse 
descends  on  Mac-Murrough ;  for  you  know  our  proverb, — 
*  When  the  hand  of  the  chief  ceases  to  bestow,  the  breath  of 
the  bard  is  frozen  in  the  utterance.'  Well,  I  would  it  were 
even  so :  there  are  three  things  that  are  useless  to  a  modem 
Highlander, — ^a  sword  which  he  must  not  draw,  a  bard  to 
sing  of  deeds  which  he  dare  not  imitate,  and  a  large  goat- 
skin purse  without  a  louis-d'or  to  put  into  it." 

"Well,  brother,  since  you  betray  my  secrets,  you  cannot 
expect  me  to  keep  yours.  I  assure  you.  Captain  Waverley, 
that  Fergus  is  too  proud  to  exchange  his  broadsword  for  a 
marSchafs  baton,  that  he  esteems  Mac-Murrouffh  a  far 
greater  poet  than  Homer,  and  would  not  give  up  his  goat- 
skin purse  for  all  the  louis-d'or  which  it  could  contain. '° 
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''Well  pronoiiiK^ed^  Mora;  blov  for  blow,  as  Conan* 
said  to  the  aevil.  Now  do  you  two  talk  of  bards  and  poetry, 
if  not  of  purses  and  claymores,  while  I  return  to  do  the  final 
honors  to  the  senators  of  the  tribe  of  Iyot,"  So  saying,  he 
left  the  room. 

The  conYersation  continued  between  Flora  and  Waver- 
ley ;  for  two  well-dressed  young  women,  whose  character 
seemed  to  hover  between  that  of  companions  and  dependants, 
took  no  share  in  it.  They  were  both  pretty  girls,  but  served 
only  as  foils  to  the  grace  and  betoty  of  their  patroness.  The 
discourse  followed  the  turn  which  tne  Chieftain  had  given  it, 
and  Waverley  was  equally  amused  and  surprised  with  the 
account  which  the  lady  gave  him  of  Celtic  poetry. 

'^  The  recitation/^  sue  said,  "  of  poems,  recording  the 
feats  of  heroes,  the  complaints  of  lovers,  and  the  wars  of  con- 
tending tribes,  forms  the  chief  amusement  of  a  winter  fire^ 
side  in  the  Highlands,  Some  of  these  are  said  to  be  very 
ancient,  and  if  they  are  ever  translated  into  any  of  the  lan- 
guages of  civilized  Europe,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  deep  and 
general  sensation.  Others  are  more  modem,  the  composition 
of  those  family  bards  whom  the  chieftains  of  more  distin- 
guished name  and  power  retain  as  the  poets  and  historians  of 
Sieir  tribes.  These,  of  course,  possess  various  degrees  of 
merit ;  but  much  of  it  must  evaporate  in  translation,  or  be 
lost  on  those  wpTo  do  not  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  the 
poet.''  '^ 

"  And  your  bard,  whose  effusions  seemed  to  produce  such 
effect  upon  the  company  to-day,  is  he  reckoned  among  the 
favorite  poets  of  the  mountains  ?" 

"  That  is  a  trying  question.  His  reputatioA  is  high  among 
his  countrymen,  and  you  must  not  expect  me  to  depreciate 
it.''t 

'^  But  the  song.  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  seemed  to  awaken  all 
those  warriors,  both  young  and  old.'' 

'^  The  song  is  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  names  of  the 
Highland  clans  under  their  distinctive  peculiarities,  and  an 
eidiortation  to  them  to  remember  and  to  emulate  the  actions 
of  their  forefathers." 

"  And  am  I  wrong  in  conjecturing,  however  extraordinary 
the  guess  appears,  that  there  was  some  allusion  to  me  in  the 
verses  which  he  recited  ?  " 

"You  have  a  quick  observation.  Captain  Waverley,  which 
in  this  instance  has  not  deceived  you.     The  Gaelic  language, 

*  See  Cooan  tbe  Jester.    Note  24. 

tThe  HiRbland  poet  aUnoBtalwayswasanimprovisatore.  Captain  Burt  met 
one  of  them  at  Lovat^s  table. 
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being  uticommonly  TOealic,  is  well  adapted  for  sttdd^li  and  ex- 
temporaneous poetry;  and  a  bard  seldom  fails  to  an^tttt 
the  effects  of  a  premeditated  gong  by  throwing  in  any  stanssad 
which  may  be  suggested  by  the  circtimstiEinces  attending  the 
recitation/' 

**  I  would  give  my  best  horse  to  know  what  the  Highland 
bard  could  find  to  say  of  su<5h  an  unworthy  Southron  as  my- 
self/' 

'*  It  shall  not  eyen  cost  you  a  lock  of  his  mane.  Uba, 
mavoume&n  !  [She  spoke  a  few  words  to  one  of  the  young 
girls  in  attendance,  who  instantly  courtesied  and  tripped  out 
of  the  room.]  I  hare  sent  Una  to  learn  from  the  bard  the 
expressions  he  used,  and  you  shall  command  my  skill  as 
dragoman/' 

Una  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  aai'd  repeated  to  her  mis- 
tress a  few  lines  in  Gaelic.  Flora  seemed,  to  think  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  slightly  coloring,  she  turned  to  Waveriev- — 
"It  is  impossible  to  gratify  yourcuriosity.  Captain  Waverley, 
without  exposing  my  own  presumption.  If  you  will  give  me 
a  few  moments  for  consideration,  I  will  endearor  to  ingraft 
the  meaning  of  these  lines  upon  a  rude  English  translation 
which  I  have  attempted  of  a  part  of  the  original.  The  duties 
of  the  tea-table  seem  to  be  conclnded,  and,  as  the  evening  is 
delightful,  Una  will  show  you  the  way  to  one  of  riiy  favorite 
haunts,  and  Oathleen  and  I  will  join  yoU  ttiere." 

Una,  having  received  instructions  in  her  native  language, 
conducted  Waverley  out  by  a  passage  different  from  that 
through  which  he  had  entered  the  apartment.  At  a  distance 
he  heard  the  hall  of  the  Chief  still  resounding  with  the  clang 
of  bagpipes  and  the  high  applause  of  his  guests.  Having 
gainea  the  open  air  by  a  postern  door,  they  walked  a  little 
Vay  up  the  wild,  bleak,  and  narrow  valley  in  which  the 
house  was  situated,  following  the  course  of  the  stream  that 
winded  through  it.  In  a  spot,  about  a  quarter  <rf  a  mile  from 
the  castle,  two  brooks,  wliich  formed  the  little  river,  had 
their  junction.  The  larger  of  the  two  came  down  the  long 
bare  valley,  which  extended,  apparently  without  any  change 
or  elevation  of  character,  as  far  as  the  hills  which  formed  its 
boundary  permitted  the  eye  to  reach.  But  the  ol^er  stream, 
which  had  its  source  among  the  mountains  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  strath,  seemed  to  issue  from  a  very  narrow  and  dark 
opening  betwixt  two  large  rocks.  These  streams  were  differ- 
ent also  in  character.  The  larger  was  placid,  and  even 
sullen  in  its  course,  wheeling  in  deep  eddies,  or  sleeping  in 
dark  blue  pools ;  but  the  motions  of  the  lesser  brook  were 
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rapid  and  farions,  issuing  from  between  precipices^  like  a 
maniac  from  his  confinement^  all  foam  and  uproar. 

It  was  up  the  course  of  this  last  stream  that  Waverley, 
like  a  knight  of  romance,  was  conducted  by  the  fair  High- 
land dam^,  his  silent  guide.  A  small  path,  which  had  been 
rendered  easy  in  many  places  for  Flora's  accommodation,  led 
him  through  scenery  of  a  very  different  description  from  that 
which  he  had  just  quitted.  Around  the  castle  all  was  cold, 
bare,  and  desolate,  yet  tame  even  in  desolation ;  but  this  nar- 
row glen,  at  so  short  a  distance,  seemed  to  open  into  the  land 
of  romance.  The  rocka  assumed  a  thousand  peculiar  and 
varied  forms.  In  one  place  a  crag  of  huge  size  presented  its 
gigantic  bulk^  as  if  to  forbid  the  passenger's  farther  pr^ress ; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  ^preached  its  very  base  tliat  Waver- 
ley  discerned  the  sudden  and  acute  turn  by  which  the  path- 
way wheeled  its  course  around  this  formidable  obstacle.  In 
ffliother  sJ)ot  the  proJ€ictinff  rocks  from  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  chasm  had  approached  so  near  to  each  otlier  that  two 
pine-trees  laid  across,  and  covered  with  turf,  formed  a  rustic 
bridge  at  the  height  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
It  had  no  ledges,  and  was  barely  three  feet  in  breadth. 

While  gazing  at  this  pass  of  |)eril,  which  crossed,  like  a 
single  black  line,  the  small  portion  of  blue  sky  not  inter- 
cepted by  the  projecting  i'OCKS  on  either  side,  it  was  with  a 
sensation  of  horror  that  Waverley  beheld  Flora  and  her  at* 
tendant  appear,  like  inhabitants  of  another  region,  propped, 
as  it  were,  m  mid  air,  upon  this  trembling  structure.  She 
stopped  upon  observing  him  below,  and,  with  an  air  of  grace- 
ful ease  wnich  made  him  shudder,  waved  her  handkerchief  to 
him  by  way  of  signal.  He  was  unable,  from  the  sense  of 
dizziness  which  her  situation  conveyed,  to  return  the  salute ; 
and  was  never  more  relieved  than  when  the  fair  apparition 
passed  on  f  i-om  the  precarimis  eminence  which  she  seemed  to 
occupy  with  so  much  indifference,  and  disappeared  on  the 
other  side. 

Advancing  a  few  yards,  and  passing  under  the  bridge 
which  he  had  viewed  with  so  much  terror,  the  path  ascended 
rapidly  from  the  edge  of  the  brook,  and  the  glen  widened  into 
a  sylvan  amphitheatre,  waving  with  birch,  young  oaks,  and 
hazels,  with  here  and  there  a  scattered  yew-tree.  The  rocks 
Aow  receded,  but  still  showed  their  gray  and  shaggy  crests 
rising  among  the  copse-wood.  Still  higher  rose  eminences 
and  peaks,  some  bare,  some  clothed  with  wood,  some  round 
and  purple  with  heath,  and  others  splintered  into  rocks  and 
crags.     At  a  short  turning  the  path,  which  had  for  some 
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furlongs  lost  sight  of  the  brook,  suddenly  placed  Waverley  m 
iront  of  a  romantic  waterfall.     It  was  not  so  remarkable 
either  for  great  height  or  quantity  of  water  as  for  the  beauti- 
ful accompaniments  which  made  the  spot  interesting.    After 
a  broken  cataract  of  about  twenty  feet,  the  stream  was  re- 
ceived in  a  large  natural  basin  filled  to  the  brim  wiii  water, 
which,  where  the  bubbles  of  the  fall  subsided,  was  so  exquis- 
itely clear  that,  although  it  was  of  great  depth,  the  eye  could 
discern  each  pebble  at  the  bottom.     Eddying  round  this 
reservoir,  the  orook  found  its  way  as  if  over  a  broken  part  of 
the  ledge,  and  formed  a  second  fall,  which  seemed  tose^k  tjie 
very  abyss ;  then,    wheeling  out  beneath  from  among  the 
smooth  dark  rocks  which  it  had  polished  for  ages,  it  wandered 
murmuring  down  the  glen,  forminff  the  stream  up  which, 
Waverley  had  just  ascended.'*?     The  borders  of  this  romantic 
reservoir  corresponded  in  beauty;  but  it  was  beauty  of  a 
stem  and  commanding  cast,  as  if  in  the  act  of  expanding^ 
into  grandeur.     Mossy  banks  of  turf  were  broken  and  inter- 
rupted by  huge  fragments  of  xock,  and  decorated  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  some  of  which  had  been  planted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Flora,  but  so  cautiously  that  they  added  to  the  grace 
without  diminishing  the  romantic  wildness  of  the  scene. 

Here,  like  one  of  those  lovely  forms  which  decomte  the 
landscapes  of  Poussin,  Waverley  found  Flora  gazing  on  the 
waterfall.  Two  paces  farther  back  stood  Cathie^,  holding 
a  small  Scottish  harp,  the  use  ol  which  had  been  taught  to 
Flora  by  Koir  Dall,  one  of  the  last  harpers  of  the  Western 
Highlands.  The  sun,  now  stooping  in  the  west,  eave  a  rich 
and  varied  tinge  to  all  the  objects  which  surrounded  Waverley, 
and  seemed  to  add  more  than  human  brilliancy  to  tb^e  full 
expressive  darkness  of  Flora's  eye,  exalted  the  richness  and 
purity  of  her  complexion,  and  enhanced  the  dignity  and  grace 
of  her  beautiful  form.  Edward  thought  he  had  never,  even 
in  his  wildest  dreams,  imagined  a  figure  of  such  exquisite  and 
interesting  loveliness.  The  wild  beauty  of  the  retreat,  burst- 
ing upon  him  as  if  by  maeic,  augmented  the  mingled  feeling 
of  delight  and  awe  with  >^^ich  he  approached  her,  like  a  fair 
enchantress  of  Boiardo  or  Ariosto,  oy  whose  nod  the  scenery 
around  seemed  to  have  been  created  an  Eden  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Flora,  like  every  beautiful  woman,  was  conscious  of  her 
own  power,  and  pleased  with  its  effects,  which  she  could  easi- 
ly discern  from  the  respectful  yet  confused  address  of  the 
young  soldier.     But,  as  she  possessed  excellent  sense,  she  gave 

♦SeeWaterfail.    Note 26. 
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the  romance  of  the  scene  and  other  accidental  circamBtances 
full  weight  in  appreciating  the  feelings  with  which  Waverlev 
seemed  obviously  to  be  impressed ;  and,  unacquainted  with 
the  fanciful  and  susceptible  peculiarities  of  his  character,  con> 
sidered  his  homage  as  the  passing  tribute  which  a  woman  of 
even  inferior  charms  miffht  have  expected  in  such  a  situation. 
She  therefore  quietlv  led  the  way  to  a  spot  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  cascade  tnat  its  sound  should  rather  accompany 
than  interrupt  that  of  her  voice  and  instrument,  and,  sitting 
down  upon  a  mossy  fragment  of  rock>  she  took  the  harp  from 
Cathleen. 

*^I  have  given  vou  the  trouble  of  walking  to  this  spot. 
Captain  Waverley,  both  because  I  thought  the  scenery  would 
interest  you,  and  because  a  Highland  song  would  suffer  still 
more  from  my  imperfect  translation  were  I  to  introduce  it 
without  its  own  wild  and  appropriate  accompaniments.  To 
speak  in  the  poetical  language  of  my  country,  the  seat  of  the 
Celtic  Muse  is  in  the  mist  of  the  secret  and  solitary  hill,  and 
her  voice  in  the  murmur  of  the  mountain  stream.  He  who 
woos  her  must  love  the  barren  rock  more  than  the  fertile 
valley,  and  the  solitude  of  the  desert  better  than  the  festivity 
of  the  hall.'' 

Pew  could  have  heard  this  lovely  woman  make  this  dec- 
laration, with  a  voice  where  harmony  was  exalted  by  pathos, 
without  exclaiming  that  the  muse  whom  she  invoked  could 
never  find  a  more  appropriate  representative.  But  Waverley, 
though  the  thought  rushed  on  his  mind,  found  no  courage  to 
utter  it.  Indeed,  the  wild  feeling  of  romantic  delight  with 
which  he  heard  the  few  first  notes  she  drew  from  her  instru- 
ment amounted  almost  to  a  sense  of  pain.  He  would  not  for 
worlds  have  quitted  his  place  by  her  side ;  yet  he  almost 
longed  for  solitude,  that  ne  might  decipher  and  examine  at 
leisure  the  complication  of  emotions  which  now  agitated  his 
bosom. 

Flora  had  exchanged  the  measured  and  monotonous  reci- 
tative of  the  bard  for  a  lofty  and  uncommon  Highland  air, 
which  had  been  a  battle-song  in  former  ages.  A  lew  irregu- 
lar strains  introduced  a  prelude  of  a  wild  and  peculiar  tone, 
which  harmonized  well  with  the  distant  waterfall,  and  the 
soft  sigh  of  the  evening  breeze  in  the  rustling  leaves  of  an 
aspen,  which  overhung  the  seat  of  the  fair  harpress.  The 
following  verses  convey  but  little  idea  of  the  feelings  with 
which,  so  sung  and  accompanied,  they  were  heard  by  Wa- 
verley : 
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There  is  mist  on  the  mouiitain,  and  night  on  the  vale. 
But  more  dark  is  the  deep  of  the  sons  of  the  Ot^eL 
A  stranger  commanded— it  sank  on  the  land. 
It  has  f roaen  each  heart,  and  bennmb'd  every  h^nd  t 

The  dirk  and  the  target  lie  sordid  w^th  dust, 
The  bloodless  claymore  is  but  redden'd  with  rust ; 
On  the  hill  or  the  i^en  if  a  gun  should  aj^ 
It  is  only  to  war  with  the  heath-cock  or  ( 

The  deeds  of  our  sires  if  our  bards  should  rehearse. 
Let  a  blush  or  a  blow  be  the  meed  of  their  verse  1 
Be  mute  eveiy  string,  and  be  hush'd  every  tone. 
That  shall  bid  us  remember  the  fame  that  is  flown. 

But  the  di^rk  hours  of  nig^ht  ^d  of  slumber  are  past, 
The  mom  on  our  mountains  is  dawning  at  last ; 
01enaladale*8  peaks  are  illumed  with  the  rays, 
And  the  streams  of  Qlenfinnan^  leap  bright  in  the  blaze. 

O  high-minded  Moray  1  f  ^^  exiled  I  the  dear  I 
In  the  blush  of  the  dawning  the  Standard  upres^ ! 
Wide,  wide  on  the  winds  of  the  north  let  it  fly, 
Like  the  sun's  latest  flash  when  the  tempest  is  nigh ! 

Te  sons  of  the  strong,  when  that  dawning  shall  break, 
Need  the  harp  of  the  aged  remind  you  to  wake? 
That  dawn  never  beamed  on  your  forefathers'  eye, 
But  it  roused  each  high  chieftain  to  vanquish  or  die. 

O,  sprung  from  the  Kings  who  in  Islay  kept  state. 
Proud  chiefs  of  OlanBanald,  Glieogarry,  and  Sleatl 
Combine  like  three  streams  from  one  mountain  of  snow. 
And  resistless  in  union  rush  down  on  the  foe ! 

True  son  of  Sir  Evan,  undaunted  Lochiel, 
Place  thy  targe  on  thy  shoulder  and  burnish  thy  steel  I 
Bough  Keppoch,  give  breath  to  thy  bugle's  bold  swell, 
Till  far  Corryarrick  resound  to  the  knell  I 

Stem  son  of  Lord  Kenneth,  high  chief  of  Kintail, 
Let  the  stag  in  thy  standard  bound  wild  in  the  gale  I 
May  the  race  of  Clan  Gillean,  the  fearless  and  free. 
Remember  Glenlivat,  Harlaw,  and  Dundee  I 

Let  the  clan  of  gray  Fingon,  whose  offspring  has  given 
Such  heroes  to  earth  and  such  martyrs  to  heaven, 
Unite  with  the  race  of  rei^own'd  Rorri  More, 
To  launch  the  long  galley  and  stretch  to  the  oar. 

^"1116  young  and  daring  adventurer.  Charles  Edward.  landed  at  C^lenaladale,  in 
Voidart,  and  displayed  his  standard  in  the  valley  of  Glenfinnan,  musteiliuc  around  it 
the  Mac-Donalds,  the  Camerons,  and  other  less  numerous  clans,  whomhe  had  pre* 
vailed  upon  to  loin  him.  There  is  a  monumeiit  erected  on  the  spot,  with  a  Latin 
inscription  by  we  late  Doctor  Gregory. 

t  The  Marquis  of  Tullibardine's  elder  brother,  who,  long  exiled,  returned  to 
Scotland  with  Charies  Edward  hi  1745. 
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How^  Mac-Shimei  will  joy  when  their  chief  shall  display 
The  yew-crested  bonnet  o'er  tresses  of  gray ! 
How  the  race  of  wrong'd  Alpine  and  murdered  Glencoe 
Shall  shout  for  revenge  when  they  pour  on  the  foe ! 

Ye  sons  of  brown  Dermid,.  who  slewjLhe  wild  boar, 
Resume  the  pure  faith  6f  the  ^ea^  Ocbllum-More ! 
Mac-Neil  of  the  Islands,  and  Moy  of  the  Lake, 
For  honor,  for  freedom,  for  vengeance  awake  I 

Here  a  large  greyhound,  bounding  up  the  glen,  jumped 
upon  Flora  a^  interrupted  her  music  by  his  importunate 
caresses.  At  a  distant  whistle  he  turned  and  shot  down 
the  path  again  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow.  '*  That  is 
Fergus's  faithful  attendant.  Captain  Waverley,  and  that  was 
his  signal.  He  likes  no  poetry  but  what  is  liumorous,  and 
comes  in  good  time  to  interrupt  mjr  long  catalogue  of  the 
tribes,  whom  one  of  yorlr  saucy  Erighsh  poets  calls 

'' '  Qnr  bootlesahoetof  hij^-bom  beRgajts^ 

Mac-Leans,  Mac-Kenzies,  and  Ma<>Qregors.'" 

Waverley  expressed  his  regret  at  the  interruption. 

'^0  jx)u  cannot  guess  lM)ir  much  you  have  lost!  The 
bard,  as  in  duty  boiind,  has  addressed  three  long  stanzas  to 
Vich  Ian  Vohr  of  the  Banners,  enumerating  all  his  neat 
properties,  and  not  forgetting  his  being  a  cheerer  oi  the 
harper  and  bard — '  a  giver  of  bounteous  gifts/  Besides,  you 
should  have  heard  a  practical  admonition  to  the  fair-haired 
son  of  the  stranger,  who  lives  in  the  land  where  the  grass  is 
idways  ^eto — the  rid^r  on  the  shining  pAmpered  steed,  whose 
hue  is  like  the  raven,  and  whose  neigh  is  like  the  riere^m  of 
the  eagle  for  battle.  This  valiant  horseman  is  ajffectionately 
conjured  to  remember  that  his  ancestors  were  distingnished 
by  their  loyalty  as  well  as  by  their  courage,  j  All  this  you 
have  lost ;  but,  ^co  your  curiosity  is  not  satisfied,  I  judge, 
from  the  dist^t  sound  of  my  brother's  whifetle,  I  may  have 
time  to  sing  the  concluding  stanzas  before  he  comes  to  laugh 
at  my  tr^Sation.         ^ 

" '  Awake  on  your  hiUs^  on  j[our  iiiand^  a^ake^ 

Brave  sons  of  the  mountain,  the  friljhj  and  the  lake  I 
'Tis  the  bugle— but  hot  for  the  chase  is  the  call  j 
Tis  the  toibroch's  shrill  summons— but  not  td  the 


<i  I 


t)ibroCh's  shrill  summons — ^bUt  not  td  the  hill. 

Tis  tlie  summons  of  heroes  for  conquest  or  deaih, 
Whfen  the  banhers  are  blazing  on  mountain  and  l^ektn : 
They  call  td  th^  dhrk,  the  claymore,  and  the  targ6, 
""►till  .        *  ..  ...      . 


To  the  marcb  aiid  the  muster,  liia  line  and  the  cb 

•  Be  the  bt^anA  of  each  chief  t^,in  like  Fin's  in  his  ire ! 
May  the  blood  through  his  v^ns  flo^  like  ourr^hts  cyf  fire  I 
Burst  the  base  foreign  yoke  as  your  sires  did  of  yore, 
Or  die  like  your  sires,  and  endure  it  no  more  I ' " 


CHAPTER  XXm 

WAVERLEY  COKTINUES  AT  GLENN AQUOICH     . 

As  Flora  concluded  her  song,  Fergus  stood  before  them.  ''I 
knew  I  should  find  you  here,  even  without  the  assistance  of  my 
friend  Bran.  A  simple  and  unsublimed  taste  now,  like  my 
own,  would  prefer  2k  jet  d'eau  at  Versailles  to  this  cascade, 
with  all  its  accompaniments  of  rock  and  roar;  but  this  is 
Flora's  Parnassus,  Captain  Waverley,  and  that  f6u?itain  her 
Helicon.  It  would  be  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  my  cellar  if 
she  could  teach  her  coadjutor,  Mac-Murrough,  the  value  of 
its  infiuence :  he  has  just  drunk  a  pint  of  usquebaugh  to  cor- 
rect, he  said,  the  coldness  of  the  claret.  Let  me  try  its  vir- 
tues.*' He  sipped  a  little  water  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and 
immediately  commenced,  witii  a  theatrical  air,— 

**  *  O  Lady  of  the  desert,  hail  1 

That  16 vest  the  harping  of  the  Gael, 
Through  fair  and  fertile  regions  borne, 
Where  never  yet  grew  grass  or  com.' 

But  English  poetry  will  never  succeed  under  the  influence  of 
a  Highland  Helicon.    Allans y  cowtagel 

**  *  O  vous,  qui  buvez,  d  tasse  pldne, 
A  cette  heureuse  f  ontaine, 
Od  on  ne  voit,  sur  le  rivage, 
'  Que  Quelquea  vilains  troupeaux, 
1      Suivis  ae  nymphes  de  village, 

,    Qui  les  escortent  sans  sabots ' " 

"A  truce,  dear  Fergus!  spare  us  those  most  tedious  and 
insipid  persons  of  all  Arcadia.  Do  not,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
bring  down  Ooridon  and  Lind6r  upon  us." 

"Nay,  if  jrpu  cannot  relish  to  houlette  et  U  chalumeau, 
have  with  you  in  heroic  strains." 

"Dear  Fergus,  you  have  certainly  p^rt^ken  of  th^  inspira- 
tion of  Mac-Murrough's  cup  rather  than, of  mine." 

"I  disclaim  it,  7na  belle  demoissUe,  although  I  protest  it 
would  be  the  more  copgenial  of  the  two.  "\Vhich  of  your 
orack*brained  Italian  romancers  ia  it  that  says, 
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'< '  lo  d*Elioona  niente 
Mi  euro,  in  fe  de  Dio  ;  cheU  bere  d^acque 
(Bea  chi  ber  ne  yuqI)  aempre  mi  spiacqiie? '  * 

But  if  you  prefer  the  Gaelic,  Captain  Waverley,  here  is  little 
Cathleen  snail  sing  you  Drimmindhn.  Come,  Cathleen,. 
astore   [i.e,  my  dear],  begin ;   no  apologies  to  the    Cean- 

Cathleen  sang  with  much  liveliness  a  little  Gaelic  song, 
the  burlesque  elegy  of  a  countryman  on  the  loss  of  his  cow, 
the  comic  tones  of  which,  though  he  did  not  understand  the 
language,  made  Waverley  laugh  more  than  once.f 

"  Admirable,  Cathleen  !  '*  cried  the  Chieftain  ;  '*  I  must 
find  you  a  handsome  husband  among  the  clansmen  one  of 
these  days/^ 

Cathleen  laughed,  blushed,  and  sheltered  herself  behind 
her  companion. 

In  the  progreiw  of  their  return  to  the  castle,  the  Chieftain 
warmly  pressed  Waverley  to  remain  for  a  week  or  two,  in 
order  to  see  a  grand  hunting  party,  in  which  he  and  some 
other  Highland  gentlemen  proposed  to  join.  The  charms  of 
melody  and  beauty  were  too  strongly  impressed  in  Edward^s 
breast  to  permit  his  declining  an  invitation  so  pleasing.  It 
was  agreed,  tiierefore,  that  he  should  write  a  note  to  the 
Baron  of  BradwaJrdine,  expressing  his  intention  to  stay  a  fort- 
night at  Glennaq[uoich,  and  requesting  him  to  forward  by  the 
bcSrer  (a  gilly  of  the  Chieftain's)  any  letters  which  might 
have  arrived  for  him. 

This  turned  the  discourse  upon  the  Baron,  whom  Fergus 
highly  §xtolled  as  a  gentleman  and  soldier.  His  character 
was  touched  with  yet  more  discrimination  by  Flora,  who 
observed  he  was  the  very  model  of  the  old  Scottish  cavalier, 
with  all  his  excellences  and  peculiarities.  ^  *'  It  is  a  character. 
Captain  Waverley,  which  is  fast  disappearing ;  for  its  best 

E>int  was  a  self-respect  which  was  never  lost  sight  of  till  now. 
ut  in  the  present  time  the  gentlemen  whose  principles  da 
not  permit  them  to  pay  court  16  the  existing  government  are 
neglected  and  degl^ed,  and  many  conduct  themrelves  ac- 
cordingly ;  and,  like  some  of  the  persons  you  have  seen  at 
Tully- Veolan,  adopt  habits  and  companions  inconsistent  with 
tiieir  birth  and  breieding.  The  ruthless  proscription  of  party 
seems  to  degrade  the  victims  whom  it  brands,  however  un- 

*  Qood  800th.  I  reck  Aauf^ht  of  irour  Helicon ; 
prink  vater  whoao'wfl],  in  faith  I  wfll-^ink  none.* 
t  This  ancient  Gaelic  dittrls  still  wel)  known,  both  in  the  Highlands  and  in 
Ireland.    It  wastrtuislated  into  English,  and  published,  if  I  mistake  not,  under  the 
auspices  of  4he  facetious  Tom  D^Urf ey,  b j  the  title  of  '*  OoUey,  my  Cow.'' 
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justly.  Bat  let  us  hope  a  brighter  day  is  approaching,  when 
a  Scottish  country  gentleman  may  be  a  scholar  without  the 
pedantry  of  our  friend  the  Baron,  a  sportsman  without  the 
tpw  habits  of  Mr,  Falconer,  and  a  judicious  improver  oJ  bit 
g*operty  without  becoming  a  boorish  two-legged  steer  like 
tolWcureit/' 

Thus  did  Flora  prophesy  a  revolution,  which  time  indeed 
has  produced,  but  in  a  manner  very  different  from  what  she 
had  in  her  mind. 

The  amiable  Rose  was  next  mentioned,  with  the  wannest 
encomium  on  her  person,  man^er8,  and  mind.  "  That  man,*' 
said  Flora,  '*  will  find  an  inestimable  treasure  in  the  affections 
of  Rose  Bradwardine  who  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  become 
their  object.  Her  very  soul  is  in  home,  and  in  thedi^oharge  of 
all  those  quiet  virtues  of  which  home  is  the  centra  Her  hus- 
band will  DC  to  her  what  her  father  now  is,  the  object  of  all 
her  care,  solicitude,  and  affeotion.  Sbe  will  see  nothing,  and 
<jonnect  herself  with  nothing,  but  by  him  ftnd  through  him* 
If  he  is  a  man  of  sense  and  virtue,  sh^  will  sympathize  in  his 
sorrows,  divert  his  fatigue,  and  share  his  pleasures.  If  she 
becomes  the  property  of  a  churlish  or  negligmt  husband,  she 
will  suit  his  taste  also,  for  she  will  notlcmg  amrvive  his  un* 
kindness.  And,  alas !  how.  great  is  the  chance  that  some  su^h 
unworthy  lot  majr  be  that  of  my  poor  friend  !  0  that  I  were 
a  queen  this  moment,  and  could  oQmmwd  the  most  amiable 
and  worthy  youth  of  my  kingdom  to  accept  happiness  with 
the  hand  of  Rose  Bradwardine  !*' 

''  1  wish  you  wou^jd  oompaa^d  her  to  ftccept  o^ne  en  afiend- 
4inty'  said  Fergus,  laughing. 

I  don't :know  by  what  caprice  it  w^  that  this  wish,  how- 
ever jocularly  expressed,  r^ih^r  jarred  on  Edward's  feeliags, 
notwitlistanding  his  growing  inclination  to  Flora  and  his  m- 
difference  to  Miss  Bradwardine.  This  is  one  of  the  inexpiica^ 
bilities  of  human  nature,  which  we  leave  without  comment. 

"  Yours,  brother  ?  "  answered  Flora^  regarding  him  stead- 
ily. *'No;  you  have  another  bride— Honor ;  and  the  dan* 
gers  you  must  run  in  pursuit  of  her  rival  would  break  poor 
Rose's  heart." 

With  this  discourse  they  reached  the  castle,  and  Waverl^ 
soon  prepared  his  dispatches  fpr  TuHy-Veolan.  As  he  knew 
the  Baron  was  punctilious  upi,  such  letters,  he  was  about  »te 
impress  his  billet  with  %  se^,!  on  which,  his  firmorial  bearings 
were  engraved,  but  he  did  not  find  it  afe  his  watch,  and 
thought  lie  must  hare  left  it  at  Tully-Veolan.  He  mentioned 
his  loss,  borrowing  at  the  same  time  the  family  seal  of  tiie 
Chieftain. 


^^rely/' eaid  Miss  Mao*ivor> ^'  BoiuM  Beaoi  liean  woidd 


'^  My  life  for  him  in  raeh  enroumgtances^^'  answered  hat 
kfrather;  '<  besides,  hewonld  iieyer  hmw%  \eti  the  wsitoh  faei- 

*^  Alter  isll,  f  ergus/^  said  Flora,  *^  and  with  -eTery  allow* 
ance^  I  am  surprised  yon-  can  countenance  that  >ibMi.^ 

"  I  countenance  him  ?  This  kind  sister  of  mine  would 
persuade  you.  Captain  Waverley,  that  I  take  what  the  people 
of  old  used  to  call  *a  steakraid/  that  is,  a '  collop  of  the  foray,* 
or,  in  plainer  words,  a  j)ortion  of  the  robber's  Dooty,  paid  by 
him  to  the  Laird,  or  Chief,  through  whose  grounds  he  drove 
his  prey.  0,  it  is  certain  that,  unless  I  can  find  some  way  to 
charm  Flora's  tongue,  General  Blakeney  will  send  a  sergeant's 
party  from  Stirling  [this  he  said  with  haughty  and  emphatic 
irony]  to  seize  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  as  they  nickname  me,  in  his 
own  castle." 

"  Now,  Fergus,  must  not  our  ^est  be  sensible  that  all 
this  is  folly  and  affectation  ?  You  have  men  enough  to  serve 
you  without  enlisting  banditti,  and  your  own  honor  is  above 
taint.  Why  don't  you  send  this  Donald  Bean  Lean,  whom  I 
hate  for  his  smoothness  and  duplicity  even  more  than  for  his 
rapine,  out  of  your  country  at  once  ?  No  cause  should  induce 
me  to  tolerate  such  a  character." 

'^ No  cause.  Flora?"  said  the  Chieftain  significantly. 

'^  No  cause,  Fergus !  not  even  that  which  is  nearest  to  my 
heart.     Spare  it  the  omen  of  such  evil  supporters !" 

*'0  but,  sister,"  rejoined  the  Chief  Rayly,  *'you  don't 
consider  my  respe  )t  for  la  belle  passion.  Evan  Dhu  Maccom- 
bich  is  in  love  with  Donald's  d.  ighter,  Alice,  and  you  cannot 
expect  me  to  disturb  him  in  his  amours.  Why,  the  whole  clan 
would  cry  shame  on  me.  You  know  it  is  one  of  their  wise 
sayings,  that  a  kinsman  is  part  of  a  man's  body,  but  a  foster- 
brother  is  a  piece  of  his  heart." 

**Well,  Fergus,  there  is  no  disputing  with  you;  but  I 
would  all  this  may  end  well." 

'^  Devoutly  prayed,  my  dear  and  prophetic  sister,  and  the 
best  way  in  the  world  to  close  a  dubious  argument.  But 
hear  ve  not  the  pipes.  Captain  Waverley  ?  Perhaps  you  will 
like  better  to  dance  to  them  in  the  hall  than  to  be  deaf- 
ened with  their  harmony  without  taking  part  in  the  exercise 
they  invite  us  to."  -- 

Waverley  took  Flora's  hand.  The  dance,  song,  and  merry- 
making proceeded,  and  closed  the  day's  entertainment  at  the 
castle  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr.     Edward  at  length  retired,  his  mind 
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agitated  b^  a  variety  of  new  and  conflicting  feelings,  which 
detained  him  from  rest  f oi  some  time^  in  that  not  unpleasin^ 
state  of  mind  in  which  fancy  takes  the  helm^  and  the  son! 
rather  drif  ta  passively  alon^  with  the  rapid  and  <3onf  nsed  tide 
of  reflections  than  exerts  itself  to  encounter,  systematize,  or 
•examine  them.  At  a  late  hour  he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  of 
Flora  MaC'Ivor. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

A,  STAG-HUKT  AND  ITS  C0NSBQUBNCB8 

Shall  this  be  along  or  a  short  chapter  ?  This  is  a  question 
in  which  you,  gentte  reader,  have  no  vote,  however  much 
you  may  be  interested  in  the  consequences  ;  just  as  you  may 
(like  myself)  probably  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  imposing  a 
new  tax,  excepting  the  trifling  circumstance  of  being  obliged 
to  pay  it.  More  happy  surely  m  the  present  case,  since,  though 
it  lies  within  my  arbitrary  power  to  extend  my  materials  as  I 
think  proper,  I  cannot  call  you  into  Exchequer  if  you  do  not 
think  proper  to  read  my  narrative.  Let  me  therefore  con- 
sider. It  is  true  that  the  annals  and  documents  in  my  handa 
say  but  little  of  this  Highland  chase  ;  but  then  I  can  find  co- 
pious materials  for  description  elsewhere.  There  is  old  Lind« 
say  of  Pitscottie  ready  at  my  elbow,  with  his  Athole  huntinff, 
and  his  '^  lofted  and  joistea  palace  of  green  timber ;  with  M 
kind  of  drink  to  be  had  in  burgh  and  land,  as  ale,  beer,  wine, 
muscadel,  malvaise,  hippocras,  and  aquavi  tee  ;  with  wheat- 
bread^  main-bread,  ginger-bread,  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  veal,, 
venison,  goose,  grice,  capon,  coney,  crane,  swan,  partridge, 
plover,  duck,  drake,  brissel-cock,  pawnies,  black-cock,  muir- 
fowl,  and  capercailzies  f  not  forgetting  the  ^'costly  bedding, 
vaiselle,  and  napry,''  and  least  of  all  the  "  excelling  stewards,, 
cunning  baxters,  excellent  cooks,  and  pottingars,  with  confec- 
tions and  drugs  for  the  desserts.  ^'  Besides  the  particulars  which 
may  be  thence  gleaned  for  this  Highland  feast  (the  splendor 
of  which  induct  the  Pope's  legate  to  dissent  from  an  opinion 
which  he  had  hitherto  held,  that  Scotland,  namely,  was  the — 
the — the  latter  end  of  the  world) — besides  these,  might  I  not 
illuminate  my  pages  with  Taylor  the  Water  Poet's  hunting  in. 
the  Braes  of  Mar,  where. 

Through  heather,  moss,  'mong  frogs,  and  bo^,  and  fogs, 
'Mong  craggy  cliffs  and  thunder-battered  hills, 

Hares,  hinds,  bucks,  roes,  are  chased  by  men  and  dogs. 
Where  two  hours'  hunting  four  score  fat  deer  kills. 

Lowland,  your  sports  are  low  as  is  your  seat ; 

The  Highland  games  and  minds  are  high  and  great  2- 
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But  without  farther  tyranny  over  my  readers,  or  display 
of  the  extent  of  my  own  reading,  I  shall  content  myseU  with 
borrowing  a  single  incident  from  the  memorable  hunting  at 
Lude,  commemorated  in  the  ingenious  Mr.  Gunn's  essay  on 
the  Caledonian  Harp,  and  so  proceed  in  my  story  with  all  the 
brevity  that  my  natural  ^yle  of  composition,  partaking  of 
what  scholars  call  the  periphrastic  and  ambagitory,  and  the 
vulvar  the  circumbendibus,  will  permit  me. 

The  solemn  hunting  was  delayed,  from  varioud  causes,  for 
about  three  weeks.     The  interval  was  spent  by  Waverley  with 

freat  satisfaction  at  Glennaquoieh  ;  for  the  improssioQ  which 
lora  had  made  on  his  loond  at  their  first  meetm^  gr^w  daily 
stronger.  She  was  preoisdy  tiie  character  to  &$oinate  a 
youth  of  romantic  imagination.  Her  manners,  her  langui^e, 
her  talents  for  poetry  aiwl  music,  gave  additional  and  vaned 
influence  to  her  eminent  personal  charms.  Even  in  her  howjs 
of  gayety  she  was  in  his  fancy  exalted  above  the  ordinary 
daughters  of  Eve,  an4  seemed  <mly  to  stoop  for  an  instantt  to 
those  topics  of  amusement  and  gallantry  which  others  appear 
to  live  for.  In  the  neighborhood  of  this  enchantresi,  while 
sport  consumed  the  morning  and  music  and  the  danoe  led  on 
the  hours  of  evening,  Waverley  became  daily  more  delighted 
with  his  hospitable  laodlord,  and  more  etiamour^  of  hii'  be-^ 
witching  sister. 

At  length  the  period  fixed  for  the  grand  hunting  arrived, 
snd  Waverley  and  the  Chieftain  dep^jfted  for  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  which  was  a  da/s  journey  to  the  northward  <rf 
Glennaquoieh.  Fergus  was  attended  on  this  occasion  by  about 
three  hundred  of  his  ol^wi,  well  armed  and  accoutred  in  ttoeir 
best  fashion.  Waverley  complied  so  far  with  the  custom  of 
the  country  as  to  adopt  the  trews  (he  could  not  be  reconciled 
to  the  kilt),  brogues,  and  bonnet,  as  the  fittest  dress  for  the 
sxercise  in  which  he  was  to  be  engaged,  and  which  leaat  ex- 
posad  him  to  be  stared  at  as  a  stranger  when  they  should  reach 
the  place  of  rendezvous*  They  found  on  the  spot  appointed 
several  powerful  Chiefs,  to  all  of  whom  Waverley  was  formally 
p/esented,  and  by  all  cordially  received.  Their  vaesals  and 
clansmen,  a  part  of  wlvjse  feudal  duty  it  was  to  attend  on 
these  parties,  appeared  in  such  numbers  as  amounted  to  a 
small  army.  These  active  assistants  spread  through  the 
country  far  and  near,  forming  a  circle,  technically  called  the 
tinchel,  which,  gradually  closmg,  drove  the  deer  in  herds  to* 
gether  towards  the  glen  where  the  Chiefs  and  principal  sports- 
men lay  in  wait  for  them.  In  the  mean  while  these  dis- 
tinguished personages  bivouacked  among  the  flowery  heath. 
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mpapped  tip  in  th^t*  plaids^  a  mode  of  pMdng  a  sammer'e 
night  whicli  Waverley  found  by  no  means  nnpleafiant. 

For  tnany  hours  after  sunrise  the  mountain  ridges  and 
passes  !ietained  their  ordinary  appearance  of  silence  and  soli- 
tude, a^  the  Chiefs,  with  their  followers,  amused  them* 
selves  with  various  pastimes,  in  which  ihe  joys  of  the  shell,^ 
4B  Ossian  has  it,  were  not  forgotten.  ^'  Others  apart  sat  on 
a  hill  retired, *'  probably  as  deeply  engaged  in  the  discussion 
of  politics  and  news  as  Milton  s  spirits  in  metaphysical  dis- 
quisition. At  length  signals  oi  the  approach  of  the  game 
were  descried  and  heard.  '  Distant  shouts  resounded  from 
valley  to  valley,  as  the  various  parties  of  Highlanders,  climb- 
ing rooks,  stirrggling  through  copses,  wading  brooks,  and 
traversitig  thickets,  approacl]^  more  and  more  near  to  each 
other,  «nd  cotnpelled  the  astonished  deer,  with  the  other 
wild  animals  that  fled  before  tliem,  into  a  narrower  circuit. 
Brery  tt<iw  and  then  tiie  report  of  muskets  was  heard,  re- 
peated by  u  thousand  echoes.  The  baying  of  tbe  dogs  was 
soonaddied  to  the  choru«,  whioh  grew  ever  loudw  and  more 
loud.  A%  leiMgth  "tiie  advance  parties  of  the  deer  began  to^ 
«how  themjBeives  ;  and  as  t^e  stragglers  came  bounding  down 
4^e  pass  by  twio  or  three  at  a  time,  the  Chiefs  bhowed  their 
ricill  by  distitiguishing  the  fattest  deer,  and  their  dexterity  in 
*riiiging  them  down  with  their  guns.  Fergus  exhibited  re- 
^tz^trkaJblg  address,  and  Edward  was  also  so  fortunate  as  to 
«ttra6t  the  n^tee  tod  t^pplaniie  of  the  t^ortsmen. 

But  noW'the  main  body  ^f  the  deer  appeared  at  the  head 
<ef  the  glen,'  compelled  into  a  Very  narrow  coanpass,  and  pre- 
senting suc4  a  fo^ifmidable  phalanx  that  their  anthers  appeared 
at  a  d^tancd,  Ov^  t^e  ridge  of  t^e  steep  pass,  like  a  leafless 
grove.  Their  ntunber  was  veirjr  greats  and  from  a  desperate 
l(tand  which  tlioy  madey  trith  the  tallest  of  ^  the  ned-deer  stags 
arranged  in  front,  in  a  sort  ctf  "battJe-array,  gasiing  on  the 
gwn!p  trhieh'  barreki  their  *  passage  down  t^e  glen,  the  more 
eiq)efientdedi^portslnen  began  to  augur  dagger.  The  work  of 
destoiction,  howelver,  now  commentjed  on  all  sides.  Dogs 
and  hunterd  were  at  wwrk,  and  muskets  mA  fusees  resounded 
&orai  every  quarter*  The  ^een,  driven  to  desperation,  made 
at  length  a  fearful  charge  r!^t  upon  the  spot  where  the 
more/tdistan'^islied  spoi^men  had  taken  their  stand.  The 
word  wifts^j^  in^O«elic  to  ding  themselves  a]^n  their 
la^  ;  fcjitnJirayeriSy,  on  wh6se  English  ears  the  signal  was 
lost,  had  almost  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  ignorance  of  the  a»- 
ci^ni.  Ijm^uiaige  in.  w^^  was  communicated.     Pergus,^ 

observing  iiis  danger,  sprang  up  and  pulled  him  with  violence 

10 
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to  the  ground,  just  as  the  whole  heid  broke  down  upon  them. 
The  tide  being  absolutely  irresistible,  and  wounds  from  a 
stag's  horn  highly  dangerous,*  the  activity  of  the  Chieftain 
may  be  oonsidered,  on  this  occasion,  as  haying  saved  hi3 
guest's  life.  He  detained  him  with  a  firm  grasp  until  the 
whole  herd  of  deer  had  fairly  run  over  them.  Waverley  th^i 
attempted  to  rise,  but  found  that  he  had  suffered  several 
very  severe  contusions,  and,  upon  a  farther  examination, 
discovered  that  he  had  sprained  his  ankle  violently. 

This  checked  the  mirth  of  the  meeting,  although  the 
Highlanders,  accustomed  to  such  incidents,  and  prepared  for 
them,  had  suffered  no  harm  themselves.  A  wigwam  was  erect- 
>ed  almost  in  an  instant,  where  Edward  was  deposited  on  a 
couch  of  heather.  The  surgeon,  or  he  who  assumed  the  offioe, 
iippeared  to  unite  the  characters  of  a  leech  and  a  conjuror. 
He  was  an  old  smoke*dried  Highlander,  wearing  a  venerable 
.gray  beard,  and  having  for  his  sole  garment  a  tartaa  frock, 
the  skirts  of  which  descended  to  the  knee,  imd,  being;  i^ndi- 
vided  in  front,  made  the  vestment  serve  at  wice  for  doublet 
And  breeches,  f  He  observed  great  ceremony  in  approaching 
Edward ;  and  though  our  hero  was  writhing  with  pain,  woull 
not  proce^  to  any  operation  which  might  assuage  it  until  he 
had  perambulated  his  couch  three  times,  moving  from  east  to 
wes<C  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun.  This,  which  wa6 
'Called  m^dng  the  deasil,  I  both  the  leech  and  the  assistants 
seemed  to  consider  as  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  cure ;  and  Waverley,  whom  pirin  ren- 
dered incapable  of  expostulation,  and  who  indeed  saw  no 
chance  of  its  being  attended  to,  submitted  in  silence. 

After  this  ceremonv  was  duly  performed,  the  old  Esculi^ 

Sius  let  his  patient's  blood  with  a  cupping*glass  with  great 
exterity,  and  proceeded,  muttering  ^1  the  while  to  himself 
in  Gaelic,  to  boil  on  the  fire  certfSn  herbs,  with  which  he 
compounded  an  embrocation.  He  then  fomented  the  part9 
which  had  sustained  injury,  never  failing  to  murmur  prayars 
or  spells,  which  of  the  two  Waverley  could  not  distiuffuish, 
as  his  ear  only  caught  the  words  OaSjmr-Melehior'BaUaaifar* 

*  The  hurt  trot^  the  tines,  or  bntnoBes,  of  the  stag*fhonMiraB  acooonted  flur 
more  dangerous  than  those  of  the  boar's  tosk  :  ^    \ 

If  thou  be  hurt  with  horn  of  staf?,  It  brings  thee  to  thj  bier. 

But  barber's  hand  shall  boar's  hurt  heal ;  thereof  have  th6a'  no  fe4r. 

t  This  garb,  which  resembled  the  dress  of  ten  piit<k  eUUdre«in  ScottandJ  called 
a  polonie  (t.e.  polonaise),  is  a  yerv  ancient  modification  of  the  Highland  gui>.  U 
was,  in  fact,  the  hauberk  6r  shirt  of  mail,  only  composed  of  cloth  instead  of -rlngs-cf 
armor.  i  .  :   r 

t  Old  Highlanders  will  stiU  fnake  the  demil  arouiid  thoBS  whom  ^cy  wish  weV 
to.  To  go  routid  a  person  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  uritMr'Sfans  (uerman  Vfider- 
«ti»n>,  isunhickT,  andasortoCincantaUon.  .  . 
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max-^raX'fax,  and  similar  gibberish.  The  fomentatioii  had 
a  sp^y  effect  in  alleviating  the  pain  and  swelling,  which  our 
hero  imputed  to  the  virtue  of  the  herbs  or  the  effect  of  the 
chafing,  but  which  Was  bv  the  bystanders  unanimoudy  as- 
cribed to  the  spells  with  which  the  operation  had  been  accom- 
paniM.  Edward  was  given  to  understand  that  not  one  of 
the  ingredients  had  been  gathered  except  during  the  full 
moon,  and  that  the  herbalist  had,  while  collecting  them,  uni- 
formly recited  a  charm,  which  in  English  ran  thus ; 

HjboI  to  thee,  tiiou  holy  herb, 
^niat  sprang  on  hoty  ground  I 
All  in  thaMounti  Olivet 
First  wert  thou  found. 
Thou  art  boot  for  many  a  bruise. 
And  healest  many  a  wound ; 
'  In  our  Lady's  blessed  name, 
I  tak^  tbee  froia  the  ground.* 

Edward  observed  with  some  surprise  that  even  Ferms, 
notwithstanding  his  knowledge  and  education,  seemed  to  fall  in 
with  the  superstitious  ideas  of  his  countrymen,  either  because 
he  deemed  it  impolitic  to  affect  scepticism  on  a  matter  of 

Seneral  belief,  or  more  probably  because,  like  most  men  who 
o  not  think  deeply  or  accurately  on  such  subjects,  he  had  in 
his  mind  a  reserve  of  ^perstition  which  balanced  the  freedom 
of  his  expressions  and  practice  upon  other  occ^ions.  Waver- 
ley  made  np  commentary,  therefore,  on  the  manner  of  the 
treatment,  but  rewarded  the  professor  of  njiedicine  with  a 
liberality  beyond  the  utmost  conception  of  his  wildest  hopes. 
He  uttered  on  the  occasion  so  many  incoherent  blessings  in 
Gaelic  and  Ikiglish  that  jMapJvor^  rather  scandalized  at  the 
excess  of  his  apknowledgii(ient^  cut  them  ^^orjfct  by  e;xclaim* 
ing,  0eud  mile  mkallpich  ort!  i.e.  *' A  hundred  thousand 
qurses  on  you  V^  and  so. pushed  the  helper  of  men  out  of  the 
cabin. 

After  Waverley  was  left  alone,  the  exhaustion  of  pain  and 
fatigue, — ^for  the  whole  da/s  exercise  bad  been  severe, — threw 
him  into  a  profound,  buty^ta  feverish  sleep^  which  be  chiefly 
owed  to  an  opiate  draught  administered  by  the  old  Highlander 
from  some  decoction^  of  herbs  in  his  pharmacopoBia. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  pui^ose  of  their  meeting: 
being  over,:  and  their  sports  d^^mpea  by  the  untoward  accidentj, 
in  which  Fergus  and  all  his  friends  expressed  the  greatest 
sympathy,  it  became  a  question  how  to  dispose  of  the  disabled 

^  This  metrical  spelt  or  something  Teiy  like  it,  i9  preserred  bj  Reginald  Scott 
in  his  work  on  Witchcraft. 
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sportsman.  This  was  settled  by  Mac-Ivor;  who  had  a  littdc 
prepared,  of  '* birch  and  hazel  gray/'*  which  was  bor^iS:  by 
his  people  with  such  caution  and  dexterity  as  renders  it  noi 
improbable  that  they  may  have  been  th^  amsestors  of  some  of 
those  sturdy  Gael,  who  have  now  the  happiness  to  transport 
the  belles  of  Edinburgh  in  their  sedan-chairs  to  ten  roatg;  ii^ 
one  evening.  When  Edward  was  elevated  wpon  their  shoul- 
ders he  could  not  help  being  gratified  with  the  romantic  effe^^ 
produced  by  the  breaking  up  of  this  sylvan  camp.f 

The  various  tribes  assembled,  each  at  the  pibroch  of^  their 
native  clan,  and  each  headed  by  tibeix  pa^iarchal  ruler. 
Some,  who  had  already  b^un  to  retire,  were  seen  winding 
up  the  hills,  or  descending  the  passes  which  led  to  the  scene  of 
action,  the  sound  of  their  bagpipes  dying  upon  the  ear. 
Others  made  stiH  a  moving  picture  upon  the  narrow  plain, 
forming  various  changeful  groups,  thedr.  feathers  and  loose 
plaids  waving  in  the  morning  bveeze,  and  their  arms  glitter- 
ing in, the  rising  sun.  Most  of  the  Chiefs  came  to  take  fare- 
well of  Waverley,  and  to  expiress  their  anxious  hope  they  might 
^gain,  and  speedily,  meet ;  but  the  care  of  I^rgus  abridged  the' 
<5eremony  oi  taking  leave.  At  length,  his  6wn  men  being 
complet^  a^s^mbled  and  mustered,  Mac-Ivor  commencea 
his  match,  but  not  towardis  the  quarter  from  which  they  had 
<5ome.  He  gave  Edward  to  understand  that  the  greater  part 
of  his  followers  now  on  the  field  were. bound  on  a  distant  ex- 
pedition, and  that  wheii  he(  had  deposited  him  in  the  house 
of  a  gentleman,  who  he  was  sure  would  pay  him  every  atten- 
tion^, he  himself  shduM  be  inder  the  necessity  of  accompany^ 
ing  them  the  greater  patrt  of  the  way,  but  would  lose  no  time 
in  rejoining  his  friend. 

Waverley  Iras  rather  surprised  that  Fergus  had  not  men- 
iioned'this  ulterior  destination  when  the^  set,  out  upon  th^ef 
hunting-party;  biit  h^s  situation  ^d  not  admit  of  mariyin- 
terrogatonels.  -  The  greater  part  of  the  clansmen  went  forwsii'd' 
under  the  guidance  of  old  Ballenkeiroch  and  Evan  Dhu  ^f ac- 
oombich,  apparently  in  high  spirits.  A  few  remained  for  the 
purpose  of  escoi^ting  the  Cnieftain,  who  walked  by  the  side  of 
Ed  ward's  litter,  and  attended  him  Ivith  the  most  affectionate 
Assidttity.  About  noon,  after  a  jourtiey  which  t|l^  nature  of 
the  conveyance,  the  pain  of  his  bruises,  and  the  roughness  of 
the  i^ay  rendered  inexpressibly  pairif  ul,  WaTeriey  was  hpspit- 
Ably  received  into  the  house  of  a  genUeman  related  to  Fergus^ 

*  On  tbe  morrow  they  macie  the^  biers 
Of  birch  and  hazel  gray. 

f  See  The  nuntinj?  Match.    Kote!36^ 
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who  bad  prepared  for  him  every  accommodation  which  the 
simple  habita  of  liying  then  uniTersal  in  the  Highlands  put 
in  his  power.  In  this  person^  an  old  man  about  seyenty^ 
Edward  admired  a  relic  of  primitive  simplicity.  He  wore  no 
dress  hat  what  his  estate  am)rded ;  the  cloth  was  the  fleece  of 
his  own  (dvdep^.woveit  hy  hjgr  own  s^rv^ti^,  and  stained  into 
tartan  by  the  dyes  produced  from  the  herbs  and  lichens  of  the 
hills  around  him.  His  linea  was  spun  by  his  dau^^hters  and 
maid-servants,  from  his  own  flax ;  nor  did  his  table,  though 
plentiful,  aad  varied  with  gao^e  and  fish,  ofler  an  article  but 
what  wm  of  nsJdye  produce^ 

Claiming  himself  no  rights  of  clanship  or  vassalage,  he  was 
f  ortunaito  in  the  alliance  and  protection  of  Y  ich  Ian  v  ohr  and 
other  bold  and  ^aterprising  Chieftains,  who  protected  him  in 
the  ^uiet  unjadBftbitious  life  he  loved*  It  is  true^  the  youth  bom 
on  his  grounds  were  often  enticed,  to  leave  him  for  the  service 
of  his  more  active  friends  ;  but  a  few  old  servants  and  tenants 
used  to  shake  their  gray  locks  when  they  heard  their  master 
censured  for  want  of  spirit,  and  observed,'^  When  the  wind  is 
stin,  ther  ihorwiecr  falls  aoft.'^  This  good  old  mm,  whose 
ehari^  and  hospiiality  were  UAboiinde»>  would  have  received; 
Wavffittey  with  k:inditesa  had  he  been  the  meanest  Saxcm. 
peasant,  since  his  situation  reciaired  aa^ist^oe.  But  his  at* 
tention  to  a  friend  and  guest  of  Yich  Imx  Vohr  was  an^oi^i 
and  unremitted.  Other  embrocations  were  applied  to  the  in- 
jured limb,  and  new  spells  wene  put  in  pfaot^  At  length, 
after  moie  solicitude  than  was  perhaps  for  the  advantage  o^ 
his  heabth,  Fergus  took  f acew«ll  of  Edward  for  a  few  days, 
wheuy  hesaid^  he  would  netum  to  Tomamr^t,  and  hoped  by 
that  time  Waverley  would  be  able  to  ride  one  (4  the  Highland 
ponies'  of  his  kmdloDcU  9X)A  in  that  manner  return  to  Glenna* 
quoich. 

The  next  day,  when  his  good  old  host  appeared,  Edward 
learned  that  his  friend  had  depiartad  with  the  dawn«  leaving 
none  of  his  followers  exoept  ;0^um  Beg,  the  sort  of  footrpage 
who  used  to  at^nd  his  person,  aotd  who  bad  now  in  chuirge  to 
wait  npoiK  Wayerley.  On  asking  his  host  if  he  knew  wher^ 
the  Chieftain  waa  gone  ?  the  old  man  looked  fixedly  at  him, 
with  something  mysterion&  and  $ad  in.  the  smile  Tirhich  was 
his  only  reply*  W  averle(^.  repeated  his  question>  to  which  his 
host  anEwered  in  a  proverb^'— 

'^  What  sent  the  messengers  to  hell, 
Was  asking  what  they  mew  full  welL"  * 

*  Con«8p6iidisgr  to  the  L6if  laad  aa/yimgi  '^  Moi^  juie  QMeni  the  gats  tha^  ken 
fci'weelp^r, 
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He  was  about  to  proceed,  but  Galium  Beg  said,  rather  pertly, 
as  Edward  thought,  that  •*  Ta  Tigheamach  [i.e.  the  Chief  1 
did  not  like  ta  Sassenagh  duinh^-wassel  to  be  ^inried  wr 
mickle  speaking,  as  she  was  na  tat  weel. "  From  this  Wayerley 
concluded  he  should  disoblige  his  friend  by  inquiring  of  a 
stranger  the  object  of  a  journey  which  he  himself  had  not  oom* 
municated. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  our  heroes  recov- 
ery. The  sixth  morning  had  arrived,  and  he  was  able  to 
walk  about  with  a  staff,  when  Fergus  rfetumed  with  about  a 
score  of  his  men.  He  seemed  in  the  highest  spirits,  congrat- 
ulated Waverley  on  his  progress  towards  recovery,  and  finding 
he  was  able  to  sit  on  horseback,  proposed  their  iihmediate  re- 
turn to  Glennaquoich.  Waverley  joyfully  acceded,  for  tiie 
form  of  its  fair  mistress  had  lived  in  his  dreams  during  all 
the  time  of  his  confinement. 

Now  he  has  ridden  o'er  moor  and  moss, 
O'er  hill  and  many  a  glen, 

Perffus,  all  the  while,  with  his  myrmidons,  striding  stoutly 
by  his  side,  or  diverging  to  get  a  shot  at  a  roe.  or  a  heath- 
cock.  Waverley^s  bosom  beat  thick  when  they  approached 
the  old  tower  of  Ian  nan  Ohaistel,  and  could  distinguish  the 
fair  fonn  of  its  mistress  advancing  to  meet  them* 

Fergus  began  immediately,  with  his  usual  high  spirits^  to 
exclaim,  "Open  your  gates,  incomparable  prince8S>  to  the 
wounded  Moor  Abindarez,  whom  B<Klri^o  de  Narvea>  consta- 
ble of  Antiquera,  conveys  to  your  castie ;  or  open  them,  if 
you  like  it  better,  to  the  renowned  Miarquis  of  Mantua,  the 
sad  attendant  of  his  half -slain  friend  Baldovinos  of  the  Moun- 
tain. Ah,  long  itest  to  thy  soul,  Cervantes !  without  quoting 
thy  remnants,  how  should  I  frame  my  language  to  befit 
romantic  ears  P* 

Flora  now  advanced,  and  welcoming  Waveriey  with  much 
kindness,  expressed -her  regret  for  his  accident,  of  which  she 
had  already  heard  particulars,  and  her  surprise  that  her 
brother  should  not  havte  taken  better  care  to  put  a  stranger 
on  his  miard  against  the  perils  of  i^e  sport  in  which  he  en- 
gaged him.  Edward  easily  exculpated  the  Chieftain,  who, 
indeed,  at  his  own  personal  risk,  had  probably  saved  his  life. 

This  greeting  over,  Fergus  said  three  or  four  words  to  his 
sister  in  Gaelic.  The  tears  instantly  sprang  to  her  eyes,  but 
they  seemed  to  be  tears  of  devotion  and  joy,  for  she  looked 
up  to  heavai  and  folded  her  hands  as  in.  a  solemn  expression 
of  prayer  or  gratitude.    After  the  pause  of  a  minute,  shd 
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E resented  to  Edward  some  letters  which  had  been  forwarded 
rom  TuUy-Veolan  during  his  absence,  and  at  the  same  time 
deliyered  some  to  her  brother.  To  the  latter  she  likewise 
gaye  three  or  four  numbers  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury y  the 
only  newspaper  which  was  then  published  to  the  north  of  the 
Tweed. 

Both  gentlemen  retired  to  examine  their  dispatches,  and 
Edward  speedily  found  that  those  which  he  had  receiyed  con- 
tained matters  of  yery  deep  interest. 


CHAPTEE  XXV 

The  letters  which  Wayerley  had  hitherto  receiyed  from  his 
relations  in  England  were  not  such  as  required  any  particular 
notice  in  this  narrative.  His  father  usually  wrote  to  him 
with  the  pompous  affectation  of  one  who  was  too  much  op- 

Eressed  by  public  affairs  to  find  leisure  to  attend  to  those  of 
is  own  family.  Now  and  then  he  mentioned  persons  of  rank 
in  Scotland  to  whom  he  wished  his  son  should  pay  some 
attention ;  but  Waverley,  hitherto  occupied  by  the  amuse- 
ments which  he  had  found  at  Tully- Veolan  and  Glenna- 
quoich,  dispensed  with  paying  any  attention  to  hints  so  coldly 
tnrown  out,  especially  as  distaiice,  shortness  of  leave  of 
absence,  and  so  forth  furnished  a  ready  apology.  But  latterly 
the  burden  of  Mr.  Richard  Waverley^s  paternal  epistles  con- 
sisted in  certain  mysterious  hints  of  greatness  and  influence 
which  he  was  speedily  to  attain,  and  which  would  insure  his 
son's  obtaining  the  most  rapid  promotion,  should  he  remain 
in  the  military  service.  Sir  Everard's  letters  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent tenor.  They  were  short ;  for  the  good  Baronet  was 
none  of  your  illimitable  correspondents,  whose  manuscript 
overflows  the  folds  of  their  large  post  paper,  and  leaves  no 
room  for  the  seal ;  but  they  were  Kind  and  affectionate,  and 
seldom  concluded  without  some  allusion  to  our  hero's  stud, 
some  question  about  the  state  of  his  purse,  and  a  special  in- 
quiry after  such  of  his  recruits  as  had  preceded  him  from 
Waverley-Honor.  Aunt  Rachel  charged  him  to  remember 
his  principles  of  religion,  to  take  care  of  his  health,  to  beware 
of  Scotch  mists,  which,  she  had  heard,  would  wet  an  English- 
man through  and  through,  never  to  go  out  at  night  without 
his  great-coat,  and,  above  all,  to  wear  flannel  next  to  his 
skin. 

Mr.  Pembroke  only  wrote  to  our  hero  one  letter,  but  it 
was  of  the  bulk  of  six  epistles  of  these  degenerate  days,  con- 
taining, in  the  moderate  compass  of  ten  folio  pages,  closely 
written,  a  precis  of  a  supplementary  quarto  manuscript  of 
addenda,  delenda,  et  corrigenda  in  reference  to  the  two  tracts 
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with  wluoh  he  h*d  preiwnted  Waverley.  This  he  ocMideied 
as  a  mere  aop  in  the  pan  to  stay  the  appetite  of  Edward's  Quri* 
osiiy  until  he  sh^d  Qnd  an  opportomt^  ot  fe^p^ing  down  the 
Yolmue  itself^  which  was  n^uch  too  hea^y  for  the  post,  and 
which  he  proposed  to  accompany  with  certain  interesting 
pomphletp^  lately  published  hy  his  Iriend  in  Little  Britain^ 
with  whom  he  had  kept  up  a  sort  oi  literary  correapondenoe, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  library  shelves  of  WaverleV'Honor  were 
loaded  with  much  trashj,  and  f^good  rou^d  bill,  seldom  sununed 
in  fewer  than  three  figures^  was  yearly  transmitted,  in  which 
Sir  Everard  Waverley  o{  Waverley-Hcmor,  Bart.  >  was  marked 
Dr.  to  Jonathan  Qrubbet^  bookseller  and  stationer,  Littie 
Britain.  Such  had  hitherto  been  the  stvle  of  tiie  letters 
which  Edward  had  received  from  England ;  but  the  packet 
delivered  to  him  at  Glennaquoioh  was  of  a  different  and  more 
interesting  oconplexiont  It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
reader^  even  were  I  to  insert  the  letters  at  full  length,  to 
comprehend  the  real  cause  of  their  bein^  written,  without  a 
glance  into  the  interior  of  the  British  ctubinet  at  the  period 
in  question. 

The  ministers  of  the  day  happened  (no  very  singular 
ev^it)  to  be  divided  into  two  parties ;  H^b  weakest  of  which^ 
making  up  by  assiduity  of  intrigue  their  inferiority  in  real 
consequence,  had  of  late  acquir^  some  new  proselytes,  and 
witii  tnem  the  hope  of  superseding  their  rivals  in  the  favor 
of  their  soverekn,  mA  overpowering  them  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Among  others,  they  had  thought  it  worth 
while  to  practise  upon  Bichard  Waverley.  This  honest 
gentleman,  by  a  grave  mysterious  demeajaor,  an  attention  to 
the  etiquette  of  ^iness  rather  more  than  to  its  essmce,  a 
facility  in  making  long  dull  speeches,  consisting  of  truismii 
and  commonplaces,  h^ed  up  with  a  technical  jargon  of 
office,  which  prevented  the  inanity  of  his  oratione  from  beii^ 
discovered,  hw^  acquired  a  ce^rtain  name  and  credit  in  public 
life,  and  even  established,  wi^th  many,  the  character  of  a 
profound  politician ;  none  of  your  snining  orators,  indeed, 
whose  talmits  evaporate  in  tropes  of  rhetonc  and  flashes  of 
wit,  but  one  possessed  of  steady  parts  fpr  business,  which 
would  wear  well,  as  the  ladies  say  in  choosing  their  silks,  and 
ought  in  all  reason  to  be  good  for  common  and  every-day 
use,  since,  they  were  confessedly  fenced  of  no  holiday  texture. 

This  faith  had  become  so  general  that  the  insurgent  party 
in  the  cabinet,  of  which  we  have  madejuention,  aiter  sound- 
ing Mr.  Richard  Waverley,  were  so  satisfied  with  his  sentiments 
and  abilities  as  to  propose  that,  in  case  of  a  certain  revolution 
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in  the  ministry,  lie  should  take  an  ostensible  place  in  the  new 
OTder  of  things,  not  indeed  of  the  very  fiTst  rank,  but  greatly 
hi^he*-,  in  point  both  of  emolument  and  infffience,  than  that 
which  he  now  enjoyed.  There  was  no  resisting  so  tempting 
a  proposal,  notwithstanding  that  the  Great  Man  under  whose 
patronage  he  had  enlisted,  and  by  whose  banner  he  had  hith- 
erto stood  firm,  was  the  principal  object  of  the  proposed  attack 
by  the  new  allies.  Unfortunatelv  this  fair  scheme  of  ambi- 
tion was  blighted  in  the  very  bud  by  a  premature  movement. 
AH  the  official  gentlemen  concerned  in  it  who  hesitated  to  take 
the  part  of  a  voluntary  resignation  were  informed  that  the 
king  had  no  farther  occasion  for  their  services  ;  and  in  Rich- 
ard Waverley^s  case,  which  the  minister  considered  as  aggra- 
vated by  ingratitude,  dismissal  was  accompanied  by  something 
like  personal  contempt  and  contumely.  The  public,  and  even 
the  party  of  whom  he  shared  the  fall,  sympathized  little  in 
the  disappointment  of  this  selfish  and  interested  statesman  ; 
and  he  retired  to  the  country  under  the  comfortable  reflection 
that  he  had  lost,  at  the  same  time,  character,  credit,  and, — 
what  he  at  least  equally  deplored, — emolument. 

Bichard  WaverleVs  letter  to  his  son  upon  this  occasion  was 
a  masterpiece  of  its  kind.  Aristides  himself  could  not  have 
made  out  a  harder  case.  An  unjust  monarch  and  an  ungrate- 
ful country  were  the  burden  of  each  rounded  paragraph.  He 
spoke  of  long  services  and  unrequited  sacrifices ;  though  the 
former  had  been  overpaid  by  his  salary,  and  nobody  could  guess 
in  what  the  latter  consisted,  unless  it  were  in  his  deserting,  not 
from  conviction,  but  for  the  lucre  of  gain,  the  Tory  principles 
of  his  family.  In  the  conclusion,  his  resentment  was  wrought 
to  such  an  excess  by  the  force  of  his  own  oratory,  that  he  could 
not  repress  some  threats  of  vengeance,  however  vague  and  im- 

Eotent,  and  finally  acquainted  his  son  with  his  pleasure  that 
e  should  testify  his  sense  of  the  ill-treatment  he  had  sustained 
by  throwing  up  his  commission  as  soon  as  the  letter  reached 
him.  This,  he  said,  was  slso  his  uncle's  desire,  as  he  would 
himself  intimate  in  due  course. 

Accordingly,  the  next  letter  which  Edward  opened  was 
from  Sir  Everard.  His  brother's  disgrace  seemed  to  have 
renioved  from  his  well-natured  bosom  all  recollection  of 
their  differences,  and,  remote  as  he  was  from  every  means  of 
learning  that  Richard's  disgrace  was  in  reality  only  the  just 
as  well  as  natural  consequence  of  his  own  unsuccessful  in- 
trigues, the  good  but  credulous  Baronet  at  onoe  set  it  down 
as  a  new  and  enormous  instance  of  the  injustice  of  the  exist- 
ing government.    It  was  true,  he  said,  and  he  must  not  dis- 
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guise  it  eTBU  from  Edward,  that  his  father  could  not  have 
sustained  such  an  insult  as  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  offered 
to  one  of  hishotiae,  nnloss'he  had  subjected  himself  to  it  by 
accepting  of  an  employm^it  under  the  present  system.  Sir 
Everard  had  no  doubt  that  he  now  both  saw  and  felt  the 
ma^tude  of  this  error,  and  it  should  be  his  (Sir  Eyerard's) 
busmess  to  take  care  that  the  cause  of  his  regret  should  not 
extend  itself  to  pecuniary  consequences.  It  was  enough  for 
a  Waverl^.to  have  sustained  the  public  disffrace ;  the  patri- 
monial injury  could  easily  be  obyiated  by  the  head  of  their 
family.  But  it  was  both  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Richard  Wayerley 
and  ms  own  that  Edward,  the  representatiye  of  the  family  of 
Wayerley-Honor,  should  not  remain  in  a. situation  which  sub- 
jected him  also  to  such  treatment  as  that  with  which  his  father 
had  been  stigmatized..  He  requested  his  nephew  therefore  to 
take  the  fitt^t,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  speedy,  oppor- 
tunity of  transmitting  his  resignation  to  the  War  Office,  and 
hinted,  moreoyer,  that  little  ceremony  was  necessary  where  so 
little  had  been  used  to  his  father.  He  sent  multitudinous 
greetings  to  the  Baro^  of  Bradwardine. 

A  letter  from  Aunt  Rachel  spoke  out  eyen  more  plainly. 
She  considered  the  disgrace  of  brother  Richard  as  t^ie 
just  reward  of  his  forfeiting  his  allegiance  to  a  lawful  though 
exiled  sovereign,  and  taking  the  oaths  to  an  alien  ;  a  conces- 
sion which  her  grandfather.  Sir  Nigel  Waverley,  refused  to 
make,  either  to  the  Roundhead  Parliament  or  to  Cromwell, 
when  his  life  and  fortune  stood  in  the  utmost  extremity.  She 
hoped  her  dear  Edward  would  follow  the  footsteps  of  Lis  an- 
cestors, and  as  speedily  as  possible  get  rid  of  the  badge  of  ser- 
vitude to  the  usurping  family,  and  regard  the  wrongs  sus- 
tain^ by  his  father  as  an  admonition  from  Heaven  that  every 
desertion  of  the  line  of  loyalty  becomes  its  own  punishment. 
She  also  concluded  with  her  respects  to  Mr.  Bradwardine, 
and  begged  Waverley  would  inform  her  whether  his  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Rose,  was  old  enough  to  wear  a  pair  of  very  hand- 
some ear-rings,  which  she  proposed  to  send  as  a  token  of  her 
affection.  The  good  lady  also  desired  to  be  informed  whether 
Mr.  Bradwardine  took  aa  much  Scotch  snuff  and  danced  as 
unweariediy  as  he  did  when  he  was  at  Waverley-Honor  about 
thirlhr  years  ago. 

These  letters,  as  might  have  been  expected,  highly  excited 
Waverle/s  indignation.  From  the  desultory  style  of  his  stud- 
ies, he  had  not  any  fixed  political  ojpinion  to  place  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  movements  oi  indignation  which  he  felt  at  his 
father^s  supposed  wrongs.     Of  tiie  real  cause  of  his  disgrace 
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Edward  wafi  toMly  ignomnt;  nor  had  liis  habitB  atrsdiled 
him  to  investigate  the  politics  of  the  period  in  whieh  lie  lived, 
or  remark  the  intriraes  in  which  his  father  had  been  so  act- 
ively engaged.  Indeed,  any  impressions  which  he  head  acci* 
dentally  adopted  concerning  the  parties  of  the  times  were  (ow- 
ing to  the  society  in  which  he  had  lived  at  Waverley-Honor) 
of  a  nature  rather  unfavorable  to  the  existing  government  and 
dynastv.  He  entered,  therefore,  without  hesitation  into  the 
reseniml  feeling  of  the  relations  who  had  the  best  title  to  dic- 
tate his  conduct ;  and  not  perhaps  the  less  willingly  when  he 
remembered  the  tedium  of  his  quarters,  and  the  inferior  fig- 
ure which  he  had  made  among  the  offioere  of  his  regiment,. 
if  he  could  have  had  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  it  would 
have  been  decided  by  the  following  letter  from  his  command- 
ing officer,  which,  as  it  is  very  short,  shall  be  inserted  verba- 
tim: 

''Sir, 

"Having  carried  somewhat  beyond  the  line  of  my  duty 
an  indulgence  which  even  the  lights  of  nature,  and  much  more 
those  of  Christianity,  direct  towards  errors  which  may  arise 
from  youth  and  inexperience,  and  that  altogether  without  ef- 
fect, I  am  reluctantly  compelled,  at  the  present  crisis,  to  use 
the  only  i^emaining  remedy  Which  is  in  my  power.  You  are, 
therefore,  hereby  commanded  to  repair  to ,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  regiment,  within  three  days  after  the  date  of  this 
letter.  If  you  shall  fail  to  do  so,  I  must  report  you  to  the 
War  Office  as  absent  without  leave,  and  also  take  other  Steps, 
which  will  be  disagreeable  to  you  as  well  as  to, 

"Sir, 
'*  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"J.  Gardiner,  Lieut. -Col. 
"  Commandmg  the Reg^.  Drai^oons.'' ' 

Edward's  blood  boiled  within  him  as  he  read  this  letter. 
He  had  been  accustomed  from  his  very  infancy  to  possess  in 
a  ^reat  measure  the  disposal  of  his  own  time,  auad  thus  ac- 
quired habits  which  rendered  the  rules  of  military  diseipline 
as  unpleasing  to  him  in  this  as  they  were  in  'some  other 
respects.  An  idea  that  in  his  own  case  they  would  not  be  en- 
forced in  a  verv  rigid  manner  had  also  obtained  full  posses- 
sion of  his  mind,  and  had  hitherto  been  sanctioned  by  the 
indulgent  conduct  of  his  lieutenant-colonel.  Neither  had  any- 
thing occurred,  to  his  knowledge,  that  should  have  induced 
his  commanding  officer,  without  any  other  warning  than  the 
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hints  ve  noticed  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  chapter,  so  8ud- 
denlj  to  assume  a  harsh  and,  as  Edward  deemed  it,  so  insolent 
a  tone  of  dictatorial  authority.  Connecting  it  with  the  letters 
he  had  just  received  from  his  family,  he  could  not  hut  sup- 
pose that  it  was  designed  to  make  him  l^eel,  in  his  present 
situation,  the  same  pressure  of  authority  which  had  been  ex- 
ercised in  his  fathers  case,  and  that  the  whole  was  a  concert- 
ed scheme  to  depress  and  degrade  every  member  of  the  Wa- 
verley  family. 

Without  ^  pause,  therefore,  Edward  wrote  a  few  cold  lines, 
thanking  his  lieutenant-colonel  for  past  civilities,  and  ex- 
pressing regret  that  he  should  have  chosen  to  efface  the  re- 
membrance of  them  b^  assuming  a  different  tone  towards 
him.  The  strain  of  his  letter,  as  well  as  what  he  (Edward) 
conceived  to  be  his  duty  in  the  present  crisis,  called  upon 
him  to  lay  down  his  commission  j  and  he  therefore  inclosed 
the  formal  resignation  of  a  situation  which  subjected  him  to 
so  unpleasant  a  correspondence,  and  requested  Colonel  Gar- 
diner would  have  the  goodness  to  forward  it  to  the  proper 
authorities. 

Having  finished  this  magnanimous  epistle,  he  felt  some- 
what uncertain  concerning  the  terms  in  which  his  resignation 
ought  to  be  expressed,  ^po^  whi^di  sjilqeot  he  resolved  to 
consult  Fergus  Mac-Ivor.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing 
that  the  bold  and  prompt  habits  of  thinking,  acting,  ana 
speaking  which  distinguished  this  young  Chief  toin  had  given 
him  a  considerable  ascendency  over  the  mii^d  of  Waverley. 
Endowe4  with  at  least  equal  powerp  of  understanding,  and 
with  much  finer  genius^  JEdward  yet  stooped  to  the  bpld  w4 
decisive  activity  of  an  intellect  which  was  sharpened  by  the 
habit  of  acting  on  a  preco4oeived  and  regular  system,  as  well 
as  by  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world. 

When  Eiiward  found  his  friend,  the  latter  had  still  in 
his  h^nd  the  n0wsp^)e]:  which  he  had  perused,  and  advanced 
to  meet  him  with  th^  enfb^rra^meut  pf  one  wno  has  unpleas- 
ing  news  to  qommunicatp.  ^'Do  ypur  letters,  Captain  Wa- 
verley, conflnn  the  unpleasing  information  which  I  find  in 
thispaper?'^  .    ^ 

He  pi^t  the  pj^perti^tQ  his  ha^d,  where  his  fatber^s  dis- 
grace was  registered  in  the  most  bitter  terms,  transferred 
probably  from  some  London  joun^al.  At  the  end  of  the  par- 
agraph was  this  r^Baarkable  innuendo : 

'*  We  ^ndersta^d  that '  this  B^me Richard  who  hath  done  all 
this  Ms  not  the  only  example  of  the  Wavering.  Honor  ,ol 
W*v-x4y  H-n*r:.  .  See  the  Gazette  of  this  day.''        . 
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With  hurried  and  feverish  apprehension  our  hero  turned 
to  the  place  referred  to,  and  found  therein  recorded, 
*  ^Edward  Waverley,  captain  in regiment  dragoons,  su- 
perseded for  absence  without  leave  /'  and  in'  the  list  of '  mili- 
tary promotions,  referring  to  the  same  regiment,  he  dis- 
covered this  farther  article,  *^  Lieut.  Julius  Butler*,  to  be 
captain,  vice  Edward  Waverley  superseded/* 

Our  hero's  bosom  glowed  with  the  resentment  'which  unde- 
served and  apparently  premeditated  ihsult  was  calculated  to 
excite  in  the  Dosom  oi  one  who  had  aspired  after  honor,  and 
was  thus  wantonly  held  up  to  public  scorn  and  disgrace. 
Upon  comparing  the  date  of  his  coloneFs  lettet  with  that  of 
the  article  in  the  Oazetie,  h6  perceived  that  his  threat  of 
making  a  report  upon  his  absence  had  been  literally  fulfilled, 
and  without  inquiry,  as  it  seemed,  whether  fidward  had  either* 
received  his  summons  or  was  disposed  to  comply  with  it. 
The  whole,  therefore,  appeared  k  formed  plan  to  degrade  him 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  ;  and  the  idea  of  its  having  succeed- 
ed filled  him  with  such  bitter  emotions  that,  after  various 
attempts  to  conceal  them,  he  at  length  threw  himself  into 
Mac-Ivor's  arms,  and  gave  vent  to  tears  of  shame  tod  indig- 
nation. 

It  was  none  of  this  Chieftaiti's  faults  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  wronffs  of  his  friends;  and  for  Edward,  independent  of 
certain  plkns  with  which  he  was  connected,  he  felt  a  deep  and 
sincere  interest.  The  proceeding  appeared  as  extraordinary 
to  him  as  it  had  done  to  Edward.  He  indeed  knew  of  niore 
motives  than  Waverley  WJls  privy  tx)  for  the  peremptory  order 
that  he  should  join  his  regitnent.  But  thait,  without;  farther 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  a  necessary  delay,  the  com- 
manding officer,  in  contradiction  to  hig  known  and  established 
character,  should  have  proceeded  in  so  harsh  and  unusual 
a  manner  was  a  mystery  which  he  pould  not  penetrate.  He 
soothed  our  hero,  however,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  tod  began 
to  turn  his  thoughts  on  revenge  for  his  insulted  honor. 

Edward  eagerly  grasped  at  the  idea.  *'  Will  yon  carry  a 
message  for  me  to  Colonel  Gardiner,  my  dear  Fergus,  and 
oblige  me  forever  ?  '*       , 

Fergus  paused.  *^It  is  an  act  of  friendship  Which  you 
should  command,  could  it  be  useful,  or  lead  to  the  righting 
your  honor ;  but  in  the  present  case  I  doubt  if  your  com- 
manding o^cer  would  giv6  you  the  meeting  on  account  of 
his  having  taken  measures  which,  however  harsh  and  exas- 

ating,  were  still  within  the  strict  bounds  of  his  duty; 

ides,  Gardiner  is  a  precise  Huguenot,  and  has  adopted 
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certain  ideas  about  the  sinfulness  of  such  rencantresy  from 
which  it  would  )>e  impossible  to  make  him  depart,  especiallv 
as  his  courage  is  beyond  all  suspicion.  And  besides,  I — 1, 
to  say  the  truth— I  dare  not;  at  this  moment,  for  some  very 
weighty  reasons,  go  near  any  of  the  military  quarters  or  gar- 
risons Delonging  to  this  eoTemment/' 

*^And  am  1,"  said  Waverley,  "to  sit  dpwn  quiet  and 
contented  under  the  ip-juxy  X  have  received  V 

"  That  will  I  never  advise  my  friend,'^  replied  Mac-Ivor. 
*^  But  I  would  have  venffeance  to  fall  on  the  head,  not  on  the 
hand,  on  the  tyrannical  and  oppressive  government  which 
designed  and  directed  these  premeditated  and  reiterated  in- 
sults, not  on  the  tools  of  office  which  they  employed  in  the 
execution  of  the  injuries  they  aimed  at  you/' 

"On  the  government  V*  said  Waverley. 

**  Yes,''  replied  the  impetuous  Highlander,  "  on  the  usurp- 
ing House  of  Hanover,  whom  vour  grandfather  would  no 
more  have  served  than  he  would  have  taken  wages  of  red-hot 
gold  from  the  great  fiend  of  hell !" 

"  But  since  the  time  of  my  grandfather  two  generations 
of  this  dynasty  have  possessed  the  throne,"  said  Edward 
coolly. 

"True,"  replied  the  Chieftain;  "and  because  we  have 
passively  given  them  so  long  the  means  of  showing  their 
native  character, — ^because  both  you  and  I  myself  have  lived 
in  quiet  submission,  have  even  truckled  to  the  times  so  far  as 
to  accept  commissions  under  them,  and  thus  have  given  them 
an  opportunity  of  disgracing  us  publicly  by  resuming  them, 
are  we  not  on  that  account  to  resent  injuries  which  our 
fathers  only  apprehended,  but  which  we  have  actually  sus- 
tained ?  Or  is  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  Stuart  family 
become  less  just,  because  their  title  has  devolved  upon  an 
heir  who  is  innocent  of  the  charges  of  misgovemment  brought 
against  his  father?  Do  you  remember  the  lines  of  your 
favorite  poet  ? 

'<  *  Had  Richard  unconstrain'd  resigned  the  throne, 
A  king  can  give  no  more  than  is  his  own  ; 
Tfie  title  stood  entaii'd  had  Richard  had  a  son.' 

You  see,  m;r  dear  Waverley,  I  can  quote  poetry  as  well  as 
Flora  and  you.  But  come,  clear  your  moody  brow,  and  trust 
to  me  to  show  you  an  honorable  road  to  a  speedy  and  glorious 
revenge.  Let  us  seek  Flora,  who  perhaps  has  more  news  to 
tell  us  of  what  has  occurred  during  our  absence.  She  will 
rejoice  to  hear  that  you  are  relieved  of  your  servitude.     But 
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first  add  a  postscript  to  jronr  letter,  marking  the  time  when 
you  xeceiyed  this  calvinistical  coloners  first  summons,  and 
eipress  your  tegret  that  the  hastiness  of  his  proceedings  pre- 
Tented  your  anticipating  them  by  sending  youi  resighation. 
Then  let  him  blush  for  his  injustice^'' 

The  letter  was  sealed  accordingly,  covering  a  formal  resig- 
nation of  the  commission,  and  fiac-Iyor  dispatched  it  wim 
some  letters  of  his  own  by  a  special  mestonger,  with  charge 
to  put  them  into  the  nearest  post-office  in  the  Lowlands. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

AH  EGLAIBGISSEMEKT 

Thb  li^iit  which  the  Ohieftaiii  had  thrown  out  respectinf 
Flora  was  not  nnpremeditated.  He  had  observed  with  ^at 
gatisf  action  the  growing  attachment  of  Warerley  to  his  sister, 
nor  did  he  see  any  bar  to  their  union,  excepting  the  situation 
which  Waverley's  father  held  in  the  ministry,  and  Edward's 
own  commission  in  the  army  of  George  II.  These  obstacles 
were  now  removed,  and  in  a  manner  whioh  apparently  paved 
the  way  for  the  son's  becoming  reconciled  to  another  alle- 
giance. In  every  other  respect  the  match  would  be  most 
eligible.  The  safety,  l^ppineas,  and  honorable  provision  of 
his  sister^  whom  he  dearly  loved,  appeared  to  be  insured  by 
the  proposed  union  ;  and  nis  heart  swelled  when  he  considered 
how  his  own  interest  would  be  exalted  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ex-monarch  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  service,  by  an 
alliance  with  one  of  those  ancient,  powerful,  and  wealthy 
English  families  of  the  steady  cavalier  faith,  to  awaken  whose 
decayed  attachment  to  the  Stuart  family  was  now  a  matter  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  Stuart  cause.  Nor  could  Fergus 
perceive  any  obstacle  to  such  a  scheme.  Waverley's  attach- 
ment was  evident ;  and  as  his  person  was  handsome,  and  his 
taste  apparently  coincided  with  her  own,  he  anticipated  no 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Flora.  Indeed,  between  his  ideas 
01  patriarchal  power  and  those  which  he  had  accjuired  in 
Prance  respecting  the  disposal  of  females  in  toarnage,  any 
opposition  from  his  sister,  dear  as  she  was  to  him,  woula 
have  been  the  last  obstacle  on  which  be  would  have  calculated, 
even  had  the  union  been  less  eligible. 

Influenced  by  these  feelings,  the  Chief  now  led  Waverley 
in  quest  of  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  not  without  the  hope  that  the 
present  agitation  of  his  guest's  spirits  might  give  him  courage 
to  cut  short  what  Fergus  termed  the  romance  of  the  court- 
ship. They  found  Flora,  with  her  faithful  attendants,  Una 
and  Oathleen,  busied  in  preparing  what  appeared  to  Waverley 
to  be  white  bridal  favors.  Disguising  as  well  as  he  could  the 
agitation  of  his  mind,  Waverley  adk:ed  for  what  joyful  occa- 
sion Miss  Mac-Ivor  made  such  ample  preparation, 
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"  It  is  for  Fergus's  bridal/'  she  said,  smiling. 

*' Indeed!"  said  Edward;  ^^he  has  kept  his  secret  well. 
I  hope  he  will  allow  me  to  be  his  brideVman/* 

"  That  is  a  man's  office,  but  not  yours,  as  Beatrice  says," 
retorted  Flora.  

"And  who  is  the  fair  lady,  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask. 
Miss  Mac-Ivor?" 

"Did  not  I  tell  you  long  since  that  Fergus  wooed  no  bride 
but  Honor  ?"  answered  Flora. 

"  And  ami  then  inqapaWe  of  being  his  assistant  and  coun- 
sellor in  the  pursuit  of  honor  ?"  said  our  hero,  coloring  deeply. 
"  Do  I  rank  so  low  in  your  opinion.?" 

"Far  from  it.  Captain  Wayerley.  I  would  to  God  ypn 
were  of  our  detennination !  and  made  use  of  the  expression 
which  displeased  you,  solely 

"  *  Bpeause  you  are  not  of  our  quality, 
But  stand  against  us  as  an  enemy.' " 

"That  time  is  past,  sister,"  said  Fergus;  "and  you  may 
wish  Edward  Wayerley  (no  longer  captain)  joy  of  being  freed 
from  the  slavery  to  an  usurper,  impued  in  that  sable  and  ill- 
omened  emblem." 

"Yes,"  said  Waverley,  undoing  the  cockade  from  his  hat, 
"it  haspleas€|d  the  king  who  bestowed  this  badge  upon  me  to 
resume  it  in  a  manner  which  leaves  me  little  reason  to  regret 
his  service." 

"Thank  God  for  that!"  cried  the  enthusiast;  "and  O 
that  they  may  be  blind  enough  to  treat  everv  man  of  honor 
who  serves  them  with  the  same  indignity,  that  I  may  have 
less  to  siffh  for  when  the  struggle  approaches ! " 

"And  now,  sister,"  said  the  Chieftain,  "replace  his  cock- 
ade with  one  of  a  more  lively  color.  I  think  it  was  the  fashioa 
of  the  ladies  of  yore  to  arm  and  send  forth  their  knights  to 
high  achievement." 

"Not,"  replied  the  lady,  "till  the  knight  adventurer  had 
well  weighed  the  justice  and  the  danger  of  the  cause,  Fergus. 
Mr.  Waverley  is  just  now  too  much  agitated  by  feelings  of  re- 
cent emotion  for  me  to  press  upon  him  a  resolution  oi  conse- 
quence." 

Waverley  felt  half  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  adopting  the 
badge  of  what  was  by  the  majority  of  the  kingdom  esteemed 
rebellion,  yet  he  could  not  disguise  his  chagrin  at  the  coldnesa 
with  which  Flora  parried  her  brother's  hint.  "  Miss  Mac- 
Ivor,  I  perceive,  thinks  the  knight  unworthy  of  her  encour- 
agement and  favor,"  said  he,  somewhat  bitterly. 
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''Not  BO,  Mr.  Waverley/^  she  replied,  with  great  aweet- 
ness.  "  Why  should  I  refuse  mv  brother's  valued  friend  a 
boon  which  1  am  distributing  to  nis  whole  clan  ?  Most  will- 
ingly would  I  enlipt  every  man  of  honor  in  the  cause  to 
which  my  brother  ha^  devoted  hinMelf.  But  Fergi;i8  has 
taken  his  measures  with  his  eyes  open.  His  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  this  cause  from  his  cradle ;  with  him  its  call  is  sacred, 
were  it  even  a  summons  to  the  tomb.  But  how  can  1  wish 
you,  Mr.  Waverley,  so  new  to  the  world,  so  far  from  every 
friend  who  might  advise  and  ought  to  influence  you,' — in  a 
moment,  too,  of  sudden  piaue  and  indignation, — how  can  I 
wish  you  to  plunge  yourself  at  once  into  so  desperate  an  en- 
terprise ?'*    . 

Fergus,  who  did  not  understand  these  delicacies,  strode 
through  the  apartment  biting  his  lip,  and  then,  with  a  con- 
strained smile,  said,  ''  Well,  sister^  I  leave  you  to  act  your 
new  character  of  mediator  between  the  Electoir  of  Hanaver 
and  the  subjects  of  your  lawful  sovereign  and  benefactor,'' 
and  left  the  room. 

There  was  a  painful  pau^e^  which  was  at  length  broken  by 
Miss  Mac-Ivor.  "  My  orother  is  unjust,"  she  said,  "  because 
he  can  bear  no  interruption  that  seems  to  thwart  his  loyal 


''  And  do  you  not  share  his  ardor  ?  "  asked  Waverley. 

''Do  I  not  ?"  answered  Flora.  "God  knows  mine  ex- 
ceeds his,  if  that  be  possible.  But  I  am  not,  like  him,  rapt 
by  the  bustle  of  military  preparation,  and  the  infinite  detail 
necessary  to  the  present  undertaking,  beyond  consideration  of 
the  grand  principles  of  justice  and  truth,  on  which  our  en- 
terprise is  grpun4ed ;  a^d  liiese,  I  am  certain,  can  only  be 
furthered  by  measures  in  themselves  true  and  just,  io  oper- 
ate upon  your  present  feeling^,  npiy  dear  Hr.  Waverley,  to  in- 
duce you  to  an  irretrievable  step,  of  which  you  have  not 
considered  either,  the  jpistice  oi^  the  danger,  is,  in  my  poor 
judgment,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

"Incon^parable  Flora  !'^  said  Edward,  taking  her  hand, 
"  how  much  do  I  need  such  a  monitor  !  '^ 

"A  better  one  by  far,"  said  Flora,  gently  withdrawing 
her  hand,  "Mr.  Waverlev  will  always  find  in  nis  own  bosom, 
when  he  wiU  give  its  smajl  still  voice  leisure  to  be  heard." 

"  No,  Miss  Jfilac-Ivor,  I  dare  not  hope  it ;  a  thousand  cir- 
cumstances of  fatal  s^lf -indulgence  have  made  me  the  creature 
rather  of  imagination  than  reason.  Durst  I  but  hope — could 
I  but  think — that  yon  would  deign  to  be  to  me  that  affection- 
ate, that  condescending  friend,  who  would  strengthen  mje  to 
redeem  my  errors,  my  future  life— — " 
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"  Hush)  iny  dear  sir !  now  you  carry  your  joy  at  escaping 
the  hands  of  a  Jacobite  recruiting  officer  to  an  unparalleled  ex- 
cess of  gratitude/' 

"  Nay,  dear  Flora,  trifle  with  me  no  longer ;  yon  cannot 
mistake  the  meaning  of  those  f  iselings  which  I  hate  almost  in^ 
Tolttntarily  expressed  ;  and  since  1  have  broken  the  barrier 
of  silence,  let  me  profit  by  my  audacity.  Or  may  I,  With 
your  permission,  mention  to  your  brother — -^^ 

''  Not  for  the  world,  Mr.  Waverley  ! '' 

''  What  am  I  to  understand  ?  "  said  Edward.  ^'  Is  there 
any  fatal  bar — has  any  prepossesfidon— — *' 

*'  None,  sir/'  answered  Flora.  "  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  sar 
that  I  never  yet  saw  the  person  on  whom  I  thought  With 
reference  to  the  present  subject." 

'^  Tae  sliortnesa  of  our  acquaintance,  perhaps —  If  Misa 
Mao-Ivor  will  deigu  to  give  me  time 

"I  have  not  even  that  excuse.  Captain  Waverley*8  char- 
acter is  so  open — is,  in  short,  of  that  hftture  that  it  cannot 
be  misconstraed,  either  in  its  strength  or  its  Weakness.'' 

"  And  for  that  weakness  you  despise  me  ?"  said  Edward. 

"  Por^ve  me,  Mr.  Waverley — ^and  remember  it  is  but 
within  this  half  hour  that  there  existed  between  us  a  ba.rrier 
of  a  nature  to  me  insurmountable,  since  I  never  could  think 
of  an  oBcsr  in  the  servic6  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  casual  acquaintance.  Permit  me  then 
to  arrange  my  ideas  upon  so  unexpected  a  topic,  and  in  less 
than  an  hoir  I  will  be  ready  to  give  you  such  reasons  for  the 
resolution  I  shall  express  as  may  be  satisfactory  at  least,  if 
not  pleasing  to  jrou."  So  saying,  Flora  withdrew,  leaving 
WiverlejT  to  meditate  upon  the  manner  in  which  she  had  re- 
ceived his  addre33e3. 

Ere  he  coull  make  up  his  mind  whether  to  believe  his 
suit  had  beea  acoaptable  dr  no,  Fergus  tenentered  the  apart- 
ment. ^'  Wnat,  A  la  mart,  Waveriey  ? "  he  cried.  "  Come 
down  with  me  to  the  court,  and  you  Shall  see  a  sight  worth 
all  the  tirades  of  your,  romances.  /An  hundred  firelocks,  my 
friend,  and  as  many  broadswords,  just  arrived  from  good 
friends ;  and  two  or  three  hundred  stout  fellows  almost  fight- 
ing which  shall  first  possess  them.  But  let  me  look  at  y^ 
closer.  Why,  a  true  Highlander  would  say  you  had  been 
blighted  by  an  evil  eye.  Or  can  it  be  this  silly  girl  that  has 
thus  blanked  your  spirit  ?  Never  mind  her,  dear  Edward ;  the^ 
wisest  of  her  sex  are  fools  in  what  regards  the  business  Of 
life." 

'*  Indeed,  my  good  friend,"  answered  Waverley,  '^  all  that 
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I  can  char^  against  your  sister  is,  that  she  is  too  sensible, 
too  reasonaole. 

^'  If  that  be  all,  I  insure  you  for  a  louis-d'or  against  the 
mood  lasting  four-and-twenty  hours.  No  woman  was  ever 
steadily  senmble  for  that  period ;  and  I  will  engage,  if  that 
will  please  you.  Flora  shau  be  as  ^nrea^nable  to-morrow  as 
any  of  her  sex.  You  must  learn,  my  dear  Edward,  to  con- 
sider women  en  mousaueiaire.'*  So  8ayin^»  he  seized  Wayer- 
ley's  arm  and  draggea  him  off  to  reyiew  his  military  prepara- 
tion& 


CHAPTEB  XXVII 

UPOK  THB   SAME  SUBJBtlT  , 

Tbegus  Mac-Ivoe  had  too  much  tact  and  delicacy  to  renew 
the  subject  which  he  had  interrupted.  His  head  was,  or  ap- 
peared to  be,  so  full  of  guns,  broadswords,  bonnets,  canteens, 
And  tartan  hose  that  Waverley  could  not  for  some  time  draw 
his  attention  to  any  other  topic. 

*^  Are  you  to  take  the  field  so  soon,  Fergus/^  he  asked, 
*'  thatyou  are  making  all  these  martial  preparations  ?^^ 

"  When  we  have  settled  that  you  go  with  me,  you  shall  know 
all ;  but  otherwise,  the  knowledge  might  rather  be  prejudi- 
<5ial  to  you.  ^' 

"  But  are  you  serious  in  your  purpose,  with  such  inferior 
iorces,  to  rise  against  an  established  government  ?  It  is  mere 
frenzy.^' 

"  Laissezfaire  d  Don  Antoine  ;  I  shall  take  good  care  of 
myself.  We  shall  at  least  use  the  compliment  of  Conan,  who 
never  got  a  stroke  but  he  gave  one.  I  would  not,  however,^' 
•continued  the  Chieftain,  *^  have  you  think  me  mad  enough  to 
;stir  till  a  favorable  opportunity  :  I  will  not  slip  my  dog  before 
the  gamers  afoot.  But,  once  more,  will  you  join  with  us,  and 
jou  shall  know  all  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  ?''  said  Waverley ;  '*  I,  who  have  so  lately  held 
that  commission  which  is  now  posting  back  to  those  that  gave 
It  ?  My  accepting  it  implied  a  promise  of  fidelity,  and  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  legality  of  the  government.  ^^ 

^^  A  rash  prom  ise,^^  answered  Fergus,  "  is  not  a  steel  hand- 
cuff ;  it  may  be  shaken  off,  especially  when  it  was  given  under 
deception,  and  has  been  repaid  by  insult.  But  if  you  cannot 
immediately  make  up  your  mind  to  a  glorious  revenge,  go  to 
England,  and  ere  you  cross  the  Tweed  you  will  hear  tidinffs 
ihat  will  make  the  world  ring  ;  and  if  Sir  Everard  be  the  gal- 
lant old  cavalier  I  have  heard  him  described  by  some  of  our 
honest  gentlemen  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifteen,  he  will  find  vou  a  better  horse-troop  and  a  better  cause 
than  you  have  lost. 

^' But  your  sister,  Fergus  ? '' 

166  "^ 
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'*  Out,  hyperbolical  fiend !  *'  replied  the  Chief,  laughing ; 
"  how  vexest  thou  this  man  !  Speak'st  thou  of  nothing  fe«t 
of  ladies  P'' 

*^  Nay,  be  serious,  my  dear  friend,''  said  Waverley  \  "  I 
feel  that  the  happiness  of  my  future  life  must  depend  upon 
the  answer  which  Miss  Mac-Ivor  shall  make  to  what  I  ven- 
tured to  tell  her  this  morning/' 

'^  And  is  this  your  very  sober  earnest,"  said  Fer^s,  more 
gravely,  "or  are  we  in  the  land  of  romance  and  fiction  ?" 

^^  My  earnest,  undoubtedly.  How  could  you  suppose  me 
jesting  on  such  a  subiect  ?" 

"  Then,  in  very  sober  earnest,"  answered  his  friend,  "  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  it ;  and  so  highly  do  I  think  of  Flora,  that 
you  are  the  only  man  in  England  for  whom  I  would  say  so 
much.  But  beiore  you  shake  my  hand  so  warmly,  there  ia 
more  to  be  considered.  Your  own  family — will  they  apiprove 
your  connecting  yourself  with  the  sister  of  a  Highland  beg- 
gar?" 

'^  My  uncle's  situation,"  said  Waverley,  '^  his  general  opin- 
ions, and  his  uniform  indulgence,  entitle  me  to  say,  that  birth 
and  personal  qualities  are  all  he  would  look  to  in  such  a  con- 
nection. And  where  can  I  find  both  united  in  such  excel- 
lence as  in  your  sister  ^" 

"O  nowhere!  cela  va  sans  dire,^^  replied  Fergus,  with  a 
smile.  "  But  your  father  will  expect  a  father's  prerogative  in 
being  consulted." 

*^  Surely ;  but  his  late  breach  with  the  ruling  powers  re- 
moves all  apprehension  of  objection  on  his  jjart,  especially  as 
I  am  convinced  that  my  uncle  will  be  warm  in  my  cause.' 

'' Eeligion  perhaps,  said  Fergus,  "may  make  obstacles,, 
though  we  are  not  bigoted  Catholics." 

*•'  My  grandmother  was  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  her 
religion  was  never  objected  to  by  my  family.  Do  not  think 
of  my  friends,  dear  Fergus ;  let  me  rather  have  your  influence 
where  it  may  be  more  necessary  to  remove  obstacles — I  mean 
with  your  lovely  sister." 

'^My  lovely  sister,"  replied  Fergus,  "like  her  loving 
brother,  is  very  apt  to  have  a  pretty  decisive  will  of  her  own, 
by  which,  in  this  case,  you  must  be  ruled ;  but  you  shall  not 
want  my  interest,  nor  my  counsel.  And,  in  the  first  place,  I 
will  give  you  one  hint— Loyalty  is  her  ruling  passion ;  and 
since  she  could  spell  an  English  book  she  has  been  in  love 
with  the  memoiy  of  the  gallant  Captain  Wogan,  who  re- 
nounced the  service  of  the  usurper  Cromwell  to  join  the  stand- 
ard of  Charles  II.,  marched  a  handful  of  cavalry  from  Lon- 
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don  to  the  Highlands  to  join  Middleton,  then  in  arms  for  the 
king,  and  at  length  died  gloriously  in  the  royal  cause.  Ask 
her  to  show  you  some  verses  she  made  on  his  history  and  fate ; 
they  have  been  much  admired,  I  assure  you.  The  next  point 
is — I  think  I  saw  Flora  go  up  towards  the  waterfall  a  short 
time  since ;  follow,  man,  follow !  don't  allow  the  garrison 
time  to  strengthen  its  purposes  of  resistance.  Alerte  A  la 
muraille  !  Seek  Flora  out,  and  learn  her  decision  as  soon  as 
you  can,  and  Cupid  go  with  you,  while  I  go  look  over  belts 
and  cartouch-boxes.^' 

Waverley  ascended  the  glen  with  an  anxious  and  throb- 
bing heart.  Love,  with  all  its  romantic  train  of  hopes,  fears, 
and  wishes,  was  mingled  with  other  feelings  of  a  nature  less 
easily  defined.  He  could  not  but  remember  how  much  this 
morning  had  changed  his  fate,  and  into  what  a  complication 
of  perplexity  it  was  likely  to  plunge  him.  Sunrise  had  seen 
him  possessed  of  an  esteemed  rank  in  the  honorable  profession 
of  arms,  his  father  to  all  appearance  rapidly  rising  in  the 
favor  of  his  sovereign.  All  this  had  passed  away  like  a 
dream ;  he  himself  was  dishonored,  his  father  disgraced,  and 
he  had  become  involuntarily  the  confidant  at  least,  if  not  the 
accomplice,  of  plans,  dark,  deep,  and  dangerous,  which  must 
infer  either  the  subversion  of  the  government  he  had  so 
lately  served  or  the  destruction  of  all  who  had  participated  in 
them.  Should  Flora  even  listen  to  his  suit  favorably,  what 
prospect  was  there  of  its  being  brought  to  a  happv  termina- 
tion amid  the  tumult  of  an  impending  insurrection  r  Or  how 
could  he  make  the  selfish  request  that  she  should  leave 
Fergus,  to  whom  she  was  so  much  attached,  and,  retiring 
with  him  to  England,  wait,  as  a  distant  spectator,  the  success 
of  lier  brother's  undertaking,  or  the  ruin  of  all  his  hopes  and 
fortunes  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  engage  himself,  with 
no  other  aid  than  his  single  arm,  in  the  dangerous  and  pre- 
cipitate counsels  of  the  Chieftain,  to  be  whirled  along  by 
him,  the  partaker  of  all  his  desperate  and  impetuous  motions, 
renouncing  almost  the  power  of  judging,  or  deciding  upon 
the  rectitude  or  prudence  of  his  actions,  this  was  no  pleasing 
prospect  for  the  secret  pride  of  Waverley  to  stoop  to.  And 
yet  what  other  conclusion  remained,  saving  the  rejection  of 
his  addresses  by  Flora,  an  alternative  not  to  be  thought  of  in 
the  present  high- wrought  state  of  his  feelings  with  anything 
short  of  mental  agony  ?  Pondering  the  doubtful  and  danger- 
ous prospect  before  him,  he  at  length  arrived  near  the  cas- 
cade, where,  as  Fergus  had  augured,  he  found  Flora  seated. 

She  was  quite  alone,  and  as  soon  as  she  observed  his  ap- 
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proach  she  rose  and  came  to  meet  him.  Edward  attempted 
to  say  something  within  the  verce  of  ordinary  compliment  and 
conyersation^  bat  found  himsefi  unequal  to  the  task.  Flora 
seemed  at  first  equally  embarrassed,  but  recovered  herself 
more  speedily,  and  (an  unfavorable  augury  for  Waverley's 
suit)  was  the  first  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  their  last 
interview.  "  It  is  too  important,  in  every  point  of  view,  Mr* 
Waverley,  to  permit  me  to  leave  you  in  doubt  on  my  senti- 
ments.^^ 

"Do  not  speak  them  speedily,'*  said  Waverley,  much  agi- 
tated, **  unless  they  are  such  as  I  fear,  from  your  manner,  I 
must  not  dare  to  anticipate.  Let  time— let  my  future  conduct 
— ^let  your  brother's  influence " 

"  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Waverley/'  said  Flora,  her  complexion 
a  little  heightened,  but  her  voice  firm  and  composea.  "  I 
should  incur  my  own  heavy  censure  did  I  delay  expressing 
my  sincere  conviction  that  I  can  never  regard  you  otherwise 
than  as  a  valued  friend.  I  should  do  you  the  highest  injus- 
tice did  I  conceal  my  sentiments  for  a  moment.  I  see  I  dis- 
tress you,  and  I  grieve  for  it,  but  better  now  than  later ;  and 
0,  better  a  thousand  times,  Mr.  Waverley,  that  you  should 
feel  a  present  momentary  disappointment  than  the  long  and 
heart-sickening  griefs  which  attend  a  rash  and  ill-assorted 
marriage ! " 

"Good  God!*'  exclaimed  Waverley,  "why  should  you 
anticipate  such  consequences  from  a  union  where  birth  is 
equal,  where  fortune  is  favorable,  where,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say  so,  the  tastes  are  similar,  where  you  allege  no  preference 
for  another,  where  you  even  express  a  favorable  opinion  of 
him  whoinyou  reject  ?  '^ 

"  Mr.  Waverley,  I  Jiave  that  favorable  opinion,''  answered 
Flora ;  "  and  so  strongly  that,  though  I  would  rather  have 
been  silent  oh  the  grounds  of  my  resolution,  you  shall  com- 
mand them,  if  3rou  exact  such  a  mark  of  my  esteem  and  cpn- 
fidence.'' 

She  sat  down  upon  a  fragment  of  rock,  and  Waverley, 
placing  himself  near  her,  anxiously  pressed  for  the  explana- 
ti(m  she  offered. 

"  I  dare  hw^ly,"  she  said,  "  tell  you  the  situation  of  my 
feelings,  they  are  so  different  from  those  usually  ascribed  to 
young  women  at  my  period  of  life ;  and  I  dare  hardly  touck 
upon  what  I  conjecture  to  be  the  iiature  of  yours,  lest  I 
should  give  off«ice  where  I  would  willingly  administer  con- 
solation. For  myself,  from  my  infancy  till  this  day  I  have 
had  but  one  wish — ^the  restoration  of  my  royal  benefactors  to 
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their  rightful  throne.  It  is  impossible  to  express  to  you  the 
devotion  of  my  feelings  to  this  single  subject;  and  I  will 
frankly  confess  that  it  has  so  occupied  my  mind  as  to  exclude 
every  thought  respecting  what  is  called  my  own  settlement  in 
life.  Let  me  but  live  to  see  the  day  of  that  happy  restoration, 
and  a  Highland  cottage^  a  French  convent^  or  an  Englifih 
palace  will  be  alike  indifferent  to  me" 

'^But,  dearest  Flora,  how  is  your  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the 
exiled  family  inconsistent  with  my  happiness  ?^' 

^^  Because  you  seek,  or  ought  to  seek,  in  the  object  of  your 
attachment  a  neart  whose  principal  delight  should  be  in  aug- 
menting vour  domestic  felicity  and  returning  your  affection, 
even  to  the  height  of  romance.  To  a  man  oi  less  keen  sensi- 
bility, and  le3S  enthusiastic  tenderness  of  disposition,  Flora 
2d!ac-Ivor  might  give  content,  if  not  happiness ;  for,  were  the 
irrevocable  words  spoken,  never  would  she  be  deficient  in  the 
duties  which  she  vowed  V^ 

*^  And  why, — ^why.  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  should  you  think  your- 
self a  more  valuable  treasure  to  one  who  is  less  capable  of  lov- 
ing, of  admiring  you,  than  to  me  ?*' 

''Simply  bemuse  the  t«ae  of  our  affections  would  be  more 
in  unison,  and  because  his  more  blunted  sensibility  would  not 
require  the  return  of  enthusiasm  wl^ich  I  hav^.  not  to  be- 
stow. But  you,  Mr.  Waverley,  would  forever  refer  to  the 
idea  of  don^^tio  happiness  which  your  imagination  is  capable 
of  painting,  and  whatever  fell  short  of  that  ideal  repreaeata- 
tion  would  be  construed  into  coolness  and  indifference,  while 
jou  might  consider  the  enthusiasm  with  which  I  regarded  the 
success  of  the  royal  family  as  def^ai^ding  your  affection  of  its 
due  return.^* 

''Ii>  other  words.  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  you  cannot  love  me  ?^' 
«aid  her  suitor  dejectedly. 

''I  could  esteem  you,  Mr.  Waverley,  as  much,  perhaps 
more,  than  any  man  I  have  ever  seen,  but  I  caioipt  love  you 
as  you  ought  to  be  loved.  0  !  do  not,  for  your  own  sake,  de- 
sire so  hazardous  an  experiment!  The  womw.whom  you 
marry  ought  to  have  affections  and  opinions  moulded  upon 
yours.  Her  studies  ought  to  be  your  studies ;  her  wishes,  ner 
ieelings,  her  hopes,  her  fears,  should  all  i^ingle  with  yours. 
She,  should  enhance  your  pleasures,  share  your  sorrows,  and 
oheer  your  melancholy.  ^^ 

"  And  why  will  not  you.  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  who  can  so  well 
describe  a  happy  union,  why  wiU  not  you  be  yourself  this  per^ 
son  you  descrioe  ?  '^ 

'*  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  yet  comprehend  me  ?"  answered 
JPlora.     ''Have  I  not  told  you  that  every  keener  sensation  of 
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my  miiid  ia  bent  exclusively  towards  an  event  npott  vhich, 
indeed,  I  have  no  power  but  those  of  my  earnest  prayers  P*^ 

"  And  might  not  the  granting  the  suit  I  solicit,'^  said 
Waverley,  too  earnest  on  his  purpose  to  consider  what  he  was 
about  to^ say,  ^^  even  advance  the  interest  to  whi6h  you  have 
devoted  yourself  ?  My  family  is  wealthy  and  powerful,  in- 
clined in  principled  to  the  Btuart  race,  and  should  a  favorable 
opportxuiity ^ 

*^  A  favotable  opportunity '/'  said  flora,  soimewhat  scorn- 
fully. ^  Inclined  xn  principles  !  Can  such  lukewarm  adher- 
ence be  honorable  to  vourselves,  or  gratifying  to  your  lawful 
sovereign  P  Think,  from  my  preset  feelings,  what  I  should 
suffer  when  I  held  the  place  of  member  in  a  family  where  the 
rights  which  I  hold  most  sacred  are  subjected  to  cold  discus- 
sion, and  only  deemed  worthy  of  support  when  they  shall  ap- 
pear on  the  poiiit  of  tritimphmg  without  it  !^' 

*'  Your  doubts,^'  quickly  replied  Waverley,  "  are  unjust  as 
far  as  concerns  myseli.  The  ckuse  that  I  shall  assert,  I  dare 
support  through,  every  danger,  as  undauntedly  as  the  boldest 
who  draws  sword  in  its  behalf,  '^ 

'^  Of  that,''  answered  Flora,  *'  I  cannot  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment. But  consult  your  good  sense  and  reason  rather  than 
a  prepossession  hastily  adopted,  probably  only  because  you 
have  met  a  young  woman  possessed  of  th^  usual  accomplish- 
ments in  a  sequestered  and  romantic  situation.  Let  your 
part  in  this  great  and  perilous  drama  rest  upon  conviction, 
and  not  on  a  hurried  and  probably  a  temporary  feeling.'* 

Waverley  attempted  to  reply,  but  his  words  fail^  him. 
Every  sentiment  that  Flora  had  uttered  vindicated  the 
strength  of  his  attachment ;  for  even  her  loyalty,  although 
wildly  enthusiastic,  vas  generous  and  noble,  and  disdained  to 
avail  itself  of  any  indirect  means  of  supporting  the  cause  to 
which  she  was  devoted. 

After  walking  a  Httle  way  in  sQence  down  the  path,  Flora 
thus  resumed  the  conversation.  '^  One  word  more,  Mr.  Wa- 
verley, ere  we  bi3  farewell  to  this  topic  forever ;  and  forgive  my 
boldness  if  that  word  have  the  air  of  advice.  My  brother  Fer- 
gus is  anxious  that  you  should  join  him  in  his  present  enter- 
prise. But  do  not  consent  to  this ;  you  could  not,  by  your 
single  exertions,  further  his  success,  and  you  would  inevitably 
share  his  fall,  if  it  be  God's  pleasure  that  fall  he  must.  Your 
character  would  also  suffer  irretrievably.  Let  me  beg  you 
will  return  to  your  own  country ;  and,  having  publicly  freed 
yourself  from  every  tie  to  the  usurping  government,  1  trust 
you  will  see  cause,  and  find  opportunity,  to  serve  your  in- 
jured sovereign  with  effect,  and  stand  forth,  as  your  loyal  an- 
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cestors,  at  the  head  of  your  natural  followers  and  adh^r6ntBy 
a  wortixy  representative  of  the  house  of  Waverlev/' 

*'  And  should  I  be  so  happy  as  thus  to  distinguish  myself, 
might  I  not  hope -'' 

'* Forgive  my  interruption,^'  said  Flora.  "The  present 
time  only  is  ours,  and  I  can  but  explain  to  you  with  candor 
the  feelings  which  I  now  entertain ;  now  they  might  be  altered 
by  a  train  of  events  too  favorable  perhaps  to  be  hoped  for,  it 
were  in  vain  even  to  eonjecture.  Only  be  assured^  Mr.  Wa- 
verley,  that,  after  my  brother^s  honor  and  happiness^  there  is 
none  which  I  shall  more  sincerely  pray  for  than  for  yours.^ 

With  these  words  she  parted  from  him,  for  they  were  now 
arrived  where  two  paths  separated.  Waverley  reached  the 
castle  amid  a  medley  of  conffictinff  passions.  He  avoided  any 
private  interview  with  Fergus,  as  ne  did  not  find  himself  able 
either  to  encounter  his  raiUery  or  reply  to  his  solicitations. 
The  wild  revelrv  of  the  feast,  for  Mac-fvor  kept  open  table  for 
his  clan,  servea  in  some  degree  to  stun  reflection.  When 
their  festivity  was  ended,  he  began  to  consider  how  he  should 
again  meet  Miss  Mac-Ivor  after  the  painful  and  interesting 
explanation  of  the  morning.    But  Flora  did  not  apt>ear, .  Fer- 

fus,  whose  eyes  flashed  when  he  was  told  by  C^thleen  that 
er  mistress  designed  to  keep  her  apartment  that  evening, 
went  himself  in  quest  of  her ;  but  apparently  his  remon- 
strances were  in  vam,  for  he  returned  with  a  heightened  com- 
plexion and  manifest  sjnoiptom&of  displeasure.  The  rest  of 
the  evening  passed  on  without  any  allusion,  on  the  part  either 
of  Fergus  or  Waverley,  to  the  subject  which  engrossed  the  re- 
flections of  the  latter,  and  perhaps  of  both. 

When  retired  to  his  own  apartment,  Edward  endeavored 
to  sum  up  the  business  of  the  d!ay.  That  the  repulse  he  had 
received  from  Flora  would  be  persisted  in  for  the  present, 
there  was  no  doubt.  But  could  he  hope  for  ultimate  success 
in  case  circumstances  permitted  the  renewal  of  his  suit? 
Would  the  enthusiastic  loyalty,  which  at  this  animating 
moment  left  no  room  for  a  softer  passion,  survive,  at  least  in 
its  engrossing  force,  the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  presient 
political  machinations  ?  And  if  so,  could  he  hope  that  the 
interest  which  she  had  acknowledged  him  to  possess  in  her 
favor  might  be  improved  into  a  warmer  attachment  ?  !5e 
taxed  his  memory  to  recall  every  word  she  had  used,  with  the 
appropriate  looks  and  gestures  which  had  enforced  them,  and 
ended  by  finding  himself  iu  the  same  state  of  uncertainty.  It 
was  very  late  before  sleep  brought  relief  to  the  tumult  of  his 
mind,  after  the  most  painful  and  agitating  day  which  he  had 
•ever  passed. 
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▲  I^BrrSB  FBOM  TULLT-YBOLAK 

Ik  the  mornings  when  WhverkffB  troabled  reflections  had  for 
Bome  time  giren  way  to  repoee,  tiiere  oame  mnsie  to  his 
dreams^  but  not  the  Toioe  of  8elnUL  He  imagined  himself 
transported  back  to  TaIly*-Veolan^  and  that  he  heard  Davie 
Gellatiey  canffin^  in  the  court  those  matins  which  nsed  gen- 
erally to  be  the  first  sounds  that  disturbed  his  repose  while  a 
gaest  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine.  The  notes  which  sug- 
gested this  vision  continued^  and  waxed  louder,  until  Edward 
awoke  in  earnest.  The  illusion,  however,  did  not  seem  en- 
tirely dispdled.  The  apartment  was  in  the  fortress  of  Ian 
nan  Ghaistel,  but  it  was  still  the  voice  of  Davie  Oellatley  that 
made  the  following  lines  resound  under  tiie  window : 

My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here. 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  a-chasing  the  deer ; 
A-chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe, 
My  hearrs  in  t^e  Highland  wherever  I  go.* 

Curious  to  know  what  could  have  determined  Mr.  (Gellatiey 
on  aa' excursion  of  such  unwonted  extent^  Edward  began  to 
dress  himself  in  all  haste,  during  which  operation  the  min- 
strelsy of  Davie  changed  its  ^une  more  than  oixce : 

There's  naught  in  the  Highlands  but  syboes  and  leeks. 
And  lang-leg^it  caiUantB  gaun  wanting  the  breuks  ; 
Wanting  thebreektf,  and  without  hose  and  shoon, 
But  we*ll  a'  win  the  breeks  when  King  Jamie  comes  hame.t 

By  the  time  Waverley  was  dressed  and  had  issued  forth, 
David  had  assodi^d  himself  with  two  or  three  of  the  numer- 
ous Hi^and  loungers  who  always  graced  the  gates  of  the 
castie  with  their  presence,  and  was  capering  and  dancing  full 
merrily  in  the  doubles  and  full  career  of  a  Scotch  foursome 
reel,  to  the  mui^id  of  his  own  whistling.     In  this  double 

♦Theee  lines  form  the  burden  of  aii  old  song  to  which  Bums  wrote  additional 

t  These  Uoesare  also  ancient,  and  I  believe  to  the  tune  of 

We'll  never  hae  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame ; 
to  which  Bums  likewise  wrote  some  verses. 

m 
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capacity  of  dancer  and  musician  he  continued,  until  an  idle 
piper,  who  observed  his  zeal,  obeyed  the  unanimous  call  of 
Seid  suas  {i.e.  blow  up),  and  relieyed  him  from  the  latter 
part  of  his  trouble,  x  oung  and  old  then  mingled  in  the 
dance  as  they  could  find  partners.  The  appearance  of  Wa- 
verley  did  not  interrujpitt  David^gf  pjfwpi^e,  tl^ough  he  contrived, 
by  grinning,  nodding,  aiid  ttiroWing  one  or  two  inclinations 
of  the  body  into  the  graces  with  which  he  performed  the 
Highland  fling,  t6  convev  to  oiii^hero  S3rm|>toms  of  recogni- 
tion. Then,  while  busily  employed  in  setting,  whooping  all 
the  while,  aiid  snapping  his  fingers  over  his  bead>  he  of  a  dudr 
den  prolotiged  his  »de-ste|>  until  it  brought  him  to  the  place 
WheiTe  Edwani  n^s  standing,  and,  still  keeping  time  to  tha 
mttsi0  like  Harlequin  ib.  a  pantonine,  he  thrust  a  letter  into 
our  hero'ik  hand,  and  continued  his  saltation  without  pause  - 
or  intermission.  SSdwiard,  who  perceived  that  the  address  was 
in  Bose*s  handwrating,.retirjed-  to  pieruse  it,  leaving  thd  faith- 
ful bearer  to  oontinue  hi*  exercise  until  the  piper  or  he  should 
be  tired  out   r       .  / 

The  contents  of  the  letter  greatly  surprised  hina.  It  had 
or^nally  commenced  with  "  Dear  oir  ;'*  but  thesi^  words  had 
been  carefully  erased,  and  tiie  monosyllable  "'  Sir'*  sabatituted 
in  their  place.  The  rest  of  the  contents  shall  be  given  in 
Rose's  own  I^n^age. 

"  I  fear  I  am  using  an  improper  freedom  by  intruding 
upon  you,  yet  I  cannot  trust  to  ^ny  one  else  to  let  you  know 
some  thiUgs  which  have  happened  here,  with  which  it  seems 
riecdssary  you  Should  be  acquainted.  Forgive  me,  if  I  am 
wrong  in  what  I  am  doing ;  for,  alas !  Mr.  Waverley,  I  have ' 
no  better  advice  than  that  of  my  own  feelings;  my  4ear 
father  is  gojae  from  this  plaoe,  and  when  he  can  return  to  my 
assistance  and  protection,  God  alone  knows.  Yo"u  have  prob- 
ably heard  that,  in  consequence  of  some  troublesome  news 
from  the  Highlands,  warrants  were  sent  out  for  apprehending 
several  geutlerujen  in  these  parts,  and,  amon^  otters,  my  dear 
father*  In  spite  of  all  my  tears  and  entreaties  that  he  would 
surrender  himself  to  the  government,  be  joined  with  'Mr. 
Falconer  and  some  other  gentlemen,  and  ttoy  have  all  gone 
northwards,  with  a  body  cj  about  forty  horsemen.  So  I  am 
not  so  anxious  concerning  his  immediate  safety  «6  about  what 
may  follow  afterwards,  for  these  troubles  are  only  beginning. 
But  all  this  is  nothing  to  you,  Mr.  Waverley,  only  I  thought 
you  would  be  glad  to  learn  that  my  father  has  escaped,  in  case 
you  happen  to  have  heard  that  he  was  in  danger. 

^^  The  day  after  mv  father  went  off  there  came  a  party  of 
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soldiers  to  TuUy-VepIaru  imd  behaved  very  rudely  to  Bailie 
Macwheeble  ;  but  the  officer  was  very  civil  to  me,  only  said 
his  du^  obliged  him  to  searoh  for  arms  and  papers.  My  father 
had  provided  against  this  by  taking  away  all  the  arms  exbept 
the  old  useless  things  which  hung  m  the  hall,  aiid  he  had  put 
all  his  papers  out  of  the  way.  But  0  !  Mr.  Waverley,  how 
shall  I  teU  you,  that  they  made  strict  inquiry  after  you^  and 
asked  when  you  had  been  at  TuHy-Veolan,  and  where  yoit 
now  were.  The  officer  is.  gone  back  with  his  party,  but  a. 
non-c(Miimis$ioned  officer,  and  four  men  remain  as  a  sort  of 
garrison  in  the  house.  Ttey  have  hitherto  behaved  very  well, 
as  we  are  forced  to  keep  them  in  ^ood-humor.  But  these 
soldiers  have  hinted  as  if,  on  your  falling  into  their  hands,  yon 
would  be  in  great  danger ;  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to 
write  what  wicked  falsehoodfi  ihey  saia,  for  I  am  sure  they 
are  falsehoods ;  but  you  will  best  judge  what  you  ought  to 
do.  The  party  that  returned  carriea  off  your  servant  prisoner, 
with  your  two  horses,  and  everything  that  you  left  at  Tully- 
Veolan.  I  hope  God  will  protect  you,  and  that  you  will  get 
safe  home  to  England,  where  you  used  to  tell  me  there  was 
no  military  violence  nor  fighting  among  clans  permitted,  but 
everything  was  done  according  w  an  equal  law  that  protected 
all  who  were  harmless  and  innocent.  I  hope  you  will  exert 
your  indulgence  as  to  piy  boldness  in  writing  to  you,  where  it 
seeras  to  me,  though  perhaps  eri^oheously,  that  your  safety 
and  honor  are  concerned.  I  am  sure — at  least  I  think,  my 
father  would  approve  of  my  writing  ;  for  Mr.  Eubrick  is  flea 
to  his  cousin^s  at  the  Duohran,  to  be  out  of  danger  from  the 
soldiers  and  the  Whigs,  and  Bailie  Macwheeble  does  not  like 
to  meddle  (he  says)  in  other  men's  concerns,  though  I  hope 
what  may  serve  my  father^s  friend  at  such  a  time  as  this  can- 
not be  termed  improper  interference.  Fare\^ell,  Captain 
Waverley  !  I  shaU  probably  never  see  you  more  ;  for  it  would 
be  very  improper  to  wish  you  to  call  at  TuUy-Veolan  just  now, 
even  if  these  men  were  gone ;  but  I  will  always  remember 
with  gratitude  your  kindness  in  assisting  so  poor  a  scholar  as 
myself,  and  your  attentions  to  my  dear,  dear  father. 

'*  I  remain^  your  obliged  servant, 
*'  Rose  Comyne  Bradwardine. 

"  P.  S. — J  hope  you  will  send  me  a  line  by  David  Gellat- 
ley,  just  to  say  you  have  received  this  and  that  you  will  take 
care  of  yourself  ;  and  forgive  rae  if  I  entreat  you,  for  your 
own  sake,  to  join  none  of  these  unhappy  cabals,  but  escape, 
as  fast  as  possible,  to  your  own  fortunate  country.     My  com- 
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pliments  to  my  dear  Flora  and  to  Glennaqnoich.    Is  she  not 
as  handsome  and  accomplished  as  I  described  her  ?" 

Thus  concluded  the  letter  of  Eose  Bradwardine,  the  con- 
tents of  which  both  surprised  and  affected  Waverley.  That 
the  Baron  should  fall  under  the  suspicions  of  goremment,  in 
consequence  of  the  present  stir  among  the  partisans  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  seemed  only  the  natural  consequence  of  his 
political  predilections  ;  but  how  Ae  himself  should  hare  been 
involved  in  such  suspicions,  conscious  that  until  yesterday  he 
had  been  free  from  harboring  a  thought  against  the  prosper^ 
ity  of  the  reigning  family,  seemed  inexplicable.  Both  at  Tul- 
ly-Veolan  and  Glennaijuoich  his  hosts  had  respected  his  en- 
gagements with  the  existing  government,  and  though  enough 
passed  by  accidental  innuendo  that  might  induce  him  torecfc*- 
on  the  Baron  and  the  Chief  among  those  di^iflEected  gentlemen 
who  were  still  numerous  in  Scotiand,  yet  until  his  own  con- 
nection with  the  army  had  been  broken  off  by  the  resumption 
of  his  commission,  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
nourished  any  immediate  or  hostile  attempts  against  the  pres- 
ent establishment.  Still  he  was  aware  that,  unless  he  meant 
at  onoe  to  embrace  the  proposal  of  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  it  would 
deaply  concern  him  to  leave  the  suspicious  neighborhood  with- 
out delay,  and  repair  where  his  conduct  might  undergo  a  sat^ 
isfactory  examination.  Upon  this  he  the  rather  determined, 
as  Flora's  advice  favored  his  doing  so,  and  because  he  felt  in- 
expressible repugnance  at  the  idea  of  being  accessory  to  the 
plague  of  civil  war.  Whatever  were  the  original  rights  of  the 
Stuarts,  calm  reflection  told  him  that,  omitting  the  question 
how  far  James  the  Second  could  forfeit  those  of  his  posterity, 
he  had,  according  to  the  united  voice  of  the  whole  nation, 
iustly  forfeited  his  own.  Since  that  period  four  monarchs 
had  reigned  in  peace  and  glory  over  Britain,  sustaining  and 
exalting  the  character  of  the  nation  abroad  and  its  liberties  at 
home.  Reason  asked,  was  it  worth  while  to  disturb  a  gov- 
ernmsnt  so  long  settled  and  established,  and  to  plunge  a  king- 
dom into  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
placing upon  the  throne  the  descendants  of  a  monarch  by 
whom  it  had  been  wilfully  forfeited  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  own  final  conviction  of  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  or  the 
commands  of  his  father  or  uncle,  should  recommend  to  him 
allegiance  to  the  Stuarts,  still  it  was  necessary  to  clear  his 
own  character  by  showing  that  he  had  not,  as  seemed  to  be 
falsely  insinuated,  taken  any  step  to  this  purpose  during  his 
holding  the  commission  of  the  reigning  monarch. 
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The  affectionate  simplicity  of  Kose  and  her  anxiety  ior  his 
safety,  his  sense  too  of  her  unprotected  state,  and  of  the  ter- 
ror and  actual  dangers  to  which  she  might  be  exposed,  made 
an  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  he  instantly  wrote  to  thank 
her  in  the  kindest  terms  for  her  solicitude  on  his  account,  to 
express  his  earnest  good  wishes  for  her  welfare  and  that  of  her 
father,  and  to  assure  her  of  his  own  safety.  The  feelings 
which  this  task  excited  were  speedily  lost  in  the  necessity 
which  he  now  saw  of  bidding  farewell  to  Flora  Mac-Ivor,  per- 
haps forever.  The  pang  attending  this  reflection  was  inex- 
pressible; for  her  high-minded  elevation  of  character,  her 
self-devotion  to  the  cause  which  she  had  embraced,  united  to 
her  scrupulous  rectitude  as  to  the  means  of  serving  it,  had 
vindicated  to  his  judraient  the  choice  adopted  by  his  passions. 
But  time  pressed,  edumny  was  busy  with  his  fame,  and  every 
hour's  delay  increased  the  power  to  injure  it.  His  departure 
must  be  instant. 

With  this  determination  he  sought  out  Fergus,  and  com- 
municated to  him  the  contents  of  Kose's  letter,  with  his  own 
resolution  instantly  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  some  one  or  other  of  those  j)ersons  of  influence  to 
whom  he  had  letters  from  his  father  his  exculpation  from  any 
charge  which  might  be  preferred  against  him. 

'*  You  run  your  h&aA  into  the  lion's  mouth,''  answered 
Mac-Ivor.  "  You  do  not  know  the  severity  of  a  government 
harassed  by  Just  apjjrehenawns,  and  a  consciousness  of  their 
own  illegality  ana  insecurity.  I  shall  have  to  deliver  you 
from  some  dungeon  in  Stirling  or  Edinburgh  Castle." 

"  My  innocence,  my  rank,4ny  father's  intimacy  with  Lord 

M ,  General  G ,  etc.,  will  be  a  sufficient  protection," 

said  Waverley. 

"  You  will  find  the  contrary,"  replied  the  Chieftain ; 
'^  these  gentlemen  will  have  enough  to  do  about  their  own 
matters.  Once  more,  will  you  teke  the  plaid,  and  stay  a 
little  while  with  us  among  the  mists  and  the  crows,  in  the 
bravest  cause  ever  sword  was  drawn  in?"* 

''For  many  reasons,  my  dear  Fergus,  you  must  hold  me 
excused." 

"Well  then,"  said  Mac-Ivor,  ''I  shall  certainly  find  you 
exerting  your  poetical  talents  in  elegies  upon  a  prison,  or 
your  antiquarian  researches  in  detecting  ^he  Oggam  f  charac- 

*  ▲  Hic^ilADd  rhyme  on  QleDcairn'sExpedition,  in  1660,  has  these  lines— 
We'll  bide  a  while  amane  ta  crows, 
We'll  wiabe  ta  sword  and  bend  ta  bows. 
tThe  Otrgam  is  a  species  of  the  old  Irish  character.    The  idea  of  the  oorre> 
spondence  betwixt  the  Oeltic  and  Punic,  founded  on  a  scene  in  Plautiis,  was  not 
started  tlU  Qeneral  Vallanoey  setup  his  theory,  long  after  the  date  of  Fergus  Mao- 
iTor. 
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ter  or  some  Punic  hieroglyphic  upon  the  key-stones  of  a 
vault,  curiously  arched.  Or  what  say  you  to  un petitpende- 
ment  Hen  jolif  against  which  awkward  ceremony  I  don^ 
warrant  you,  should  you  meet  a  body  of  the  armed  west- 
country  Wlugs/^ 

"  And  why  should  they  use  me  so  ?*'  said  "Warerley. 

"  For  a  hundred  good  reasons,''  answered  Fergus.  *'  First, 
you  are  an  Englishman ;  secondly,  a  gentleman ;  thirdly,  a 
prelatist  abjured ;  and,  fourthly,  they  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  their  talents  on  such  a  subject  this  long 
while.  But  don^t  be  cast  down,  beloved ;  all  will  be  done  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord.'' 

"Well,  I  must  run  my  hazard." 

"  You  are  determined,  then  ?  " 

"lam." 

"Wilful  will  do't,"  said  Fergus.  "But  you  cannot  go 
on  foot,  and  I  shall  want  no  horse,  as  I  must  inarch  on  foot 
at  the  head  of  the  children  of  Ivor ;  you  shall  have  brown 
Dermid." 

"  If  you  will  sell  him,  I  shall  certainly  be  much  obliged.** 

"  If  your  proud  English  Jieart  cannot  be  obliged  by  a  gift 
or  loan,  I  wift  not  refuse  money  at  the  entrance  of  a  cam- 
paign :  his  price  is  twenty  guineas.  [Eemember,  reader,  it 
was  Sixty  Years  since.]  And  when  do  you  propose  to 
depart?'^ 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  answered  Waverley. 


i< 


You  are  right,  since  go  you  must,  or  rather,  since  go 
you  will.  I  will  take  Flora's  pony  and  ride  with  you  as  far 
as  Bally-Brough.  Galium  Beg,  see  that  our  horses  are  ready, 
with  a  pony  for  yourself,  to  attend  and  carry  Mr.  Waverley'^ 

baggage  as  far  as [naming  a  small  town],  where  he  can 

have  a  horse  and  guide  to  Edinburgh.  Put  on  a  Lowland 
dress,  Galium,  and  see  you  keep  your  tongue  close,  if  you 
would  not  have  me  cut  it  out.  Mr.  Waverley  rides  Dermid." 
Then  turning  to  Edward,  ^^  You  will  take  leave  of  my  sister  ?" 
"  Surely — that  is,  if  Miss  Mac-Ivor  will  honor  me  So  far." 
"  Cathleen,  let  my  sister  know  Mr.  Waverley  wishes  to 
bid  her  farewell  before  he  leaves  us.  But  Rose  Bradwardine, 
her  situation  must  be  thought  of ;  I  wis^  she.  were  here,  And 
why  should  she  not  ?  There  are  but  four  red-coats  at  TuUy- 
Veolan,  and  their  muskets  would  be  very  useful  to  us." 

To  these  broken  remarks  Edward  made  no  answer  j  hid 
ear  indeed  received  them,  but  his  soul  was  intent  upon  the 
expected  entrance  of  Flora.  The  door  opened.  It  was  but 
Cathleen,  with  her  lady's  excuse,  and  wishes  for  Captain 
Waverley's  health  and  happiness. 


CHAPTER  XZiX 

WAYEBLBt^S  RECEPTION  IK  THE  liOWLAKDS  AFTER  HIB 
HiaiLLAlf  D'  TOUB 

It  was  iio6n  wbto  the  two  friends  stood  at  the  to;b  of  the  pass 
of  Bally-Brough.  *^  I  must  go  no  fartj;i^r,'*  said  Fergus  Mac- 
Ivor,  who  during  the  journey  had  in  v^in  endeavored  to  thine 
his  friend's  spirits.  "If  my  cross-grained  sister  has  any 
share  in  your  dejection,  trust  ihe  sh^  thinks  highl;^  of  you, 
though  her  present  aniiety  about  the  public  cause  prevents 
her  listening  to  any  other  subject.  Odnfide  your  interest  to 
me ;  I  will  not  betray  it,  jii^viding  you  d6  not  ag^in  Afeisulne 
that  vile  odckade/^ 

*'  No  fear  of  that,  considering  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  recalled.  Adieu,  Fergus  ;  do  not  permit  your  sister  to 
forget  me/' 

*'  And  adieu>  Waverley ;  you  may  soon  heair  of  her  with  ^ 
prouder  title.  Get  hoi6e,4mte  l^^tters,  and  make  friends  as 
many  and  as  fast  as  y(^tl  can  5  th^te  Mdlt  speedily  be  unex- 
pected guests  on  the  coa^t  of  Suffolk,  of  my  news  from  France 
has  deceived  me.''  ♦  ; 

Thus  parted  the  friends;  Pei^us'  fetumiflg  bdob  to  hte 
castle,  while  Edward,  followed  by  OsUlum  Beg,  the  latter 
transformed  from  point  to  point  into  a  liOWKJOuntry  groom, 
proceeded  to  the  little  town  of  — — -. 

Edward  paced  on  under  ttue  painfol  and  yet  not  altogethel" 
embittered  feelings  whioh  «epfeation'  and  uncertainty^  pro- 
duce  in  the  mind  of  a  youthful  lover.  I  am  not  sure  if  the 
ladies  understand  thB  fuU  value  of  the  influence  of  absence, 
nor  do  I  Ibink  it  wise  to?  feaoh  it  them,  leist,  like  the  tllelias 
and  Mandanes  of  yore,  they  should  res<ime  th^  hHiinx)!'  of 
sending  their  lovers  iaato  banishment.  Distance,  in  trutti, 
produces  in  idea  the  same  effect  m  in  red  perspecrkive.     Ob^ 

gBia  are  softened,  and  rounded,  and  rendered  doubly  grace- 
1 ;  the  harsher  and  more  -ordinary  points  of  character  are 
mellowed  down,  and  those  by  which  it  is  remembered  are  the 

•  The  fiiitigUfM  Jaeobftee,  dnrfog  th6  eventful  years  1745-46.  kept  up  the  sqpfrits 
et  their  party  hy  the  rumor  of  descents  from  France  on  behalf  of  the  Chevalier 
St  George. 
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more  striking  outlines  that  mark  sublimity,  grace,  or  beautjr. 
There  are  mists  too  in  the  mental  as  well  as  the  natural  hori- 
zon, to  conceal  what  is  less  pleasing  in  distant  objects,  and 
there  are  happy  lights,  to  stream  in  full  glory  upon  those 
points  which  can  profit  by  brilliant  illumination. 

Waverley  forgot  Flora  M^^c-Iror's  prejudice  in  her  mag- 
nanimity, and  almost  pardoned  her  indifference  towards  his 
affection  when  he  recollected  the  grand  and  decisive  object 
which  seemed  to  fill  h^  whole  soul.  She,  whose  sense  of 
duty  so  wholly  engrossed  her  in  the  cause  of  a  benefactor, 
what  would  be  her  feelings  in  faror  of  the  happy  indiridual 
who  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  awaken  them  r  Th^n  cai^^ 
the  doubtful  question,  whether  he  might  not  be  that  happy 
man, — a  question  which  fancy  endeavored  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  by  conjuring  up  all  she  had  said  in  his  praise, 
with  the  addition  of  a  comment  much  more  fiattering  than 
the  text  warranted.  All  that  was  commonplaice,  all  that  be* 
longed  to  the  every-day  world,  was  melted  away  and  obHtier- 
atea  in  those  dreams  of  imagination,  which  only  rem^nbered 
with  advantage  the  points  of  ^race  and  dignity  that  distin* 
guished  Flora  from  the  generality  of  her  sex,  not  the, partic- 
ulars which  she  held  in  common  with  them.  Edward  was, 
in  short,  in  the  fair  way  of  creating  a  goddess  out  of  a  high- 
spirited,  accomplished,  and  bf^utiml  young  woman ;  and  the 
tune,  was  wasted  in  castle-baildix^!uiitil,  at  the  de$eent  of  a 
^teep  hill,  he  saw  beijeath  him  the  market-town  of  -i — r-* 

,  The  Highland  politeniess  of  Galium  Beg — there  are  few 
nations,  by  the  way,  who  can  boast  of  so  much  natural  poUte- 
liess  as  the  Highlandei^  *^-the  Highland  civility  of  Ms  attend- 
wit  had  not  permitted  him  to  disturb  the  reveries  of  our 
iero.  Bu,t  observing  him  rouse  himself  at  the  right  of  the 
village,  Galium  pressed  closer  to  his  side,  and  hoped  ''when 
they  cam  to  the  public,  his  honor  wad  not  ^  nothing  about 
Vich  Ian  Vohx,  f or  ta  people  were  bitter  Whigs,  deil  burst 
tern.'' 

Waverley  assured  the  prudent  page  that  he  would  be 
catitiofus ;  and  as  he  now  distinguished,  not  indeed  tiie  ringf 
ing  of  bells,  but  the  tinkling  of  something  like  a  hammer 
against  the  side  of  an  old  mossy,  green,  inverted  porridge-pot 
ihat  hung  in  an  open  booth,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  parr 
rot's  cage,  erected  to  grace  thd  east  end  of  a  building  re- 

*  The  HlghlandefT.  ta  former  tines,  had  ftlwaya  a  hliJ:!i  idea  of  hfa  own  g^nlllity, 
and  was  anxious  to  impress  the  same  upoa  those  with  whom  he  V.<3>Q7^'*^: 
His  lan^age  ahonnded  in  the  phrases  of  oourtesy  and  compliment ;  and  ihe  hahit 
of  carrymgarmst  and  mixinflr  with  th  >8^  who  did  so,  made  it  paftioularly  deeiraole 
toey  ehouKl  use  cautious  pouteoess  in  their  intercourse  with  eacn,  other. 
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sembling  an  old  bam^  he  asked  Gallam  Beg  it  it  were  San- 
daj. 

''  Conld  na  say  just  preceesely ;  Sunday  seldom  cam  aboon 
the  pass  of  Bally-!Brou^.'' 

On  entering  the  town,  however,  and  adrancin^  towards 
the  most  apparent  public-house  which  presented  itself,  the 
numbers  of  women,  in  tartan  screens  and  red  cloaks,  who 
streamed  from  the  barn-resembling  btiilding,  debating  as  thev 
went  the  comparatiye  merits  of  the  blessed  youth  Jabesh 
Eentowel  and  that  chosen  yessel  Maister  Goukthrapple,  in- 
duced Galium  to  assure  his  temporary  master  "  that  it  was 
either  ta  muckle  Sunday  hersell,  or  ta  little  government  Sun- 
day that  they  caM  ta  fast/' 

On  aliffhtin^  at  the  sign  of  the  Seven-branched  Golden 
Candlestick,  which,  for  the  farther  delectation  of  the  guests, 
was  graced  with  a  short  Hebrew  motto,  they  were  received  by 
mine  host,  a  tall  thin  puritanical  figure,  who  seemed  to  de- 
bate with  himself  whether  he  ought  to  give  shelter  to  those 
who  travelled  on  such  a  day.  Reflecting,  however,  in  all 
probability,  that  he  possessed  the  power  of  mulcting  them  for 
this  irregularity,  a  penalty  which  they  might  escape  by  pass- 
ing into  Gregor  Duncanson^  at  the  sign  of  the  Highlander 
and  the  Hawick  Gill,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Cruickshanks  conde- 
scended to  admit  them  into  his  dwelling. 

To  this  sanctified  person  Waverley  addressed  his  request 
that  he  would  procure  him  a  guide,  with  a  saddle-horse,  to 
<5arry  his  portmanteau  to  Edinburgh. 

**  And  whar  may  ye  be  coming  from  ?  '*  demanded  mine 
host  of  the  Candlestick:. 

**  I  have  told  you  where  I  wish  to  go ;  I  do  not  conceive 
any  farther  information  necessary  either  for  the  guide  or  his 
fladdle-horse.'' 

'^  Hem  I  Ahem  !  *'  returned  he  of  the  Candlestick,  some- 
what disconcerted  at  this  rebuff.  '*  It^s  the  general  fast,  sii^, 
and  I  cannot  enter  into  ony  carnal  transactions  on  'iic  a  day, 
when  the  people  should  be  humbled  and  the  backsliders 
should  return,  as  worthy  Mr.  Goukthrapple  said  ;  and  more- 
over when,  as  the  precious  Mt,  Jabesh  Rentowel  did  weel 
observe,  the  land  was  m6uming  for  covenants  burnt,  broken, 
and  buried. '' 

**  My  good  friend,^'  said  Waverley,  '*if  you  cannot  let  me 
have  a  horse  and  guide,  my  servant  shall  seek  them  else- 
where. *'         ' 

^'  Aweell  Tour  servant  ?  and  what  for  gangs  he  not  for- 
ward wi'  you  himsell  ?'' 

Waverley  had  but  very  little  of  a  captain  of  horse's  spirit 
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within  him — I  mean  of  that  sort  of  spirit  which  I  have  been 
obliged  to  when  I  happened,  in  a  maal  coach  or  diligence,  to 
meet  some  military  man  who  has  kindly  tal^en  upon  him  the 
disciplining  of  the  waiters  and  the  taxing  of.  reckoning^.  Some 
of  this  useiul  talent  our  hero  had,  however,  acquired  during 
his  military  service,  and  on  this  gross  provocation  it  began 
seriously  to  arise.  ''  Loqk  ye,  sir ;  I  canie  here  |or  my  own 
accommodation,  and  not  to  answer  impertinent  questions. 
Either  say  you  can,  or  cannot,  ^et  me  what  I  want ;  I  shaU 
pursue  my  course  in  either  case. 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Cruickshanks  left  the  room  with  ^ome  in- 
distinct muttering;  but  whether neffativQ. or  acquiescent^ Ed* 
ward  could  not  well  distinguish.  The  hostess,  .a  civil,  quiet, 
laborious  drudge,  came  to  take  his  orders  for  dinneri  but  de-r 
clined  to  make  answer  on  the  subject  of  the  horse  and  guide ; 
for  the  Salique  law,  it  seems,  extended  to  the  stables  of  the 
Golden  Oanolestick. 

From  a  window  which  overlooked  the  dark  and  narrow 
court  in  which  Galium  Beg  rubbed  down,  the  horses  after  their 
journey,  ^Waverley  heard  the  following  dialogue  betwixt  the 
subtle  foot-pa^ge  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr  and  his  landlord : 

^'TeTl  be  frae  the  north,  youiig  man  ?•'  began  the  latter* 

'^  And  ye  may  say  that,^'  answered  Galium. 

'*  And  yell  hae  ridden  a  lang  way  the  day,  it  may  weel 
be?'^  ■.-,., 

"  Sae  lang,  that  I  could  weel  tak  a  dram.'* 

''Gudewife,  brinj  the  gill  stoup." 

Here  some  compliments  passed  fitting  the  occasion,  whea 
my*  host  of  the  Golden  Qandl^tick,  havmg,  as  he^  thought, 
opened  his  guest's  heart  by  this  hospitable  propitiation,  re- 
sumed his  scrutiny. 

"  Ye^ll  no  liae  mickle  better  whiskey  than  tiiat  aboon  the 
Pass?'' 

'^I  am  ,nae  frae  aboon  the  Pass." 

"  Ye're  a  Highlandman  by  your  tongue  f 

"  Sfa :  I  am  but  just  A-berdeeA-a-way." 

''  And  did  your  master  come  frae  Aberdeen  wiVyou  ?" 

*' Ay ;  that's  when  I  left  it  mysdl,"  aiiswered  the  cool  and 
impenetrable  Galium  Beg. 

*^  And  what  kind  of  a  gentieman  is  he  ?  " 

"  I  believe  he  is  ane  a  King  George's  state  oflScers ;  afc 
least  he's  aye  for  ganging  on  to  the  south,  and  he  has  a 
hantle  siller,  and  never  grudges  onything  tiH  a  poor  body,  or 
in  the  way  of  a  lawing." 

"  He  wants  a  guide  and  a  horse  frae  hence  to  Edin- 
burgh?" 
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**  Ay,  and  ye  maun  find  it  him  forthwith." 

^'  Ahem  I    It  will  be  chargeable/' 

**  He  cares  na  for  that  a  bodle/' 

**  Aweel,  Duncan— did  ye  say  your  name  was  Duncan,  or 
Donald?'' 

"  Na,  man — Jamie — Jamie  Steenson — I  telt  ye  before/' 

This  last  undaunted  pari^  altogether  foiled  Mr.  Cruick- 
fihanks,  who,  though  not  quite  satisfied  either  with  the  re- 
serve of  the  master  or  the  extreme  readiness  of  the  man,  was 
contented  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  reckoning  and  horse-hire  that 
might  compound  for  his  ungratified  curiosity.  The  circum- 
stance of  its  being  the  fast  day  was  not  forgotten  in  the 
charge,  which,  on  the  whole,  did  not,  however,  amount  to 
much  more  than  double  what  in  fairness  it  should  have 
been. 

Gsdlum  Beg  soon  after  announced  in  person  the  ratifica- 
tion oi  tibis  treaty,  adding,  *'  Ta  auld  deevil  was  ganging  to 
ride  wi'  ta  dninh6-wassel  nersell." 

*'  That  will  not  be  very  pleasant,  Galium,  nor  altogether 
safe,  for  our  host  seems  a  person  of  great  curiosity ;  out  a 
traveller  must  submit  to  these  inconveniences.  Meanwhile, 
my  good  lad,  here  is  a  trifle  for  you  to  drink  Vich  Ian  Vohr's 
health." 

The  hawk's  eye  of  Galium  flashed  delight  upon  a  golden 
guinea,  with  which  these  last  words  were  accompanied.  He 
hasten^^  not  without  a  curse  on  the  intricacies  of  a  Saxon 
breeches^  pocket,  or  spleuchan,  as  he  called  it,  to  deposit  the 
treasure  in  his  fob  ;  and  then,  as  if  he  conceived  the  benevo- 
lence called  for  some  requital  on  his  part,  he  gathered  close  up 
to  Edward,  with  wn  expresaon  of  countenance  peculiarly 
knowing.  Mid  spoke  in  an  undertone,  ''If  his  honor  thought 
ta  auld  deevil  Whig  carle  was  a  bit  dangerous,  she  could  easily 
provide  for  him,  and  teil  ane  ta  wiser.' 

*^  flow,  and  in  'what  manner  ?  " 

**  Her  ain  sell,"  replied  Galium, ''  could  wait  for  him  a  wee 
bit  frae  the  toun,  and  kittle  his  quarters  wi'  her  skene-occle." 

''  Skene-occle !  what's  that  ?  '^ 

Galium  unbuttoned  his  coat,  raised  his  left  arm,  and,  with 
an  emphatic  nod,  pointed  to  the  hilt  of  a  small  dirk,  snugly 
deposited  under  it,  in  the  lining  of  his  jacket.  Wayerley 
thought  he  had  misunderstood  his  meaning ;  he  gazed  in  his 
face,  and  discovered  in  Gallum's  very  handsome  though  em- 
browned features  just  the  degree  of  roguish  malice  with  which 
a  lad  of  the  same  age  in  England  wcfuld  have  brought  forward 
a  plan  for  robbing  an  orchard. 
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*'  Good  God,  CaHum,  would  you  take  the  man^s  life  ?^ 

'^Indeed/'  answered  the  young  despevado,  "and  I  think 
he  has  had  just  a  lang  enough  lease  o^t,  when  he^s  for  betray- 
ing honest  folk  that  come  to  spend  siller  at  his  public/' 

Edward  saw  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  argument,  and 
therefore  contented  himself  with  enjoining  Galium  to  lay  aside 
^1  practices  against  the  person  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Cruickshanks  ; 
in  which  injunction  the  page  seemed  to  acquiesce  with  an  air 
of  great  indifference. 

"Ta  duinh6-wassel  might  please  himsell;  ta  auld  rudaa 
loon  had  never  done  Galium  nae  ill.  But  here's  a  bit  line 
f rae  ta  Tigheama,  tat  he  bade  me  gie  your  honor  ere  I  came 
back.'' 

The  letter  from  the  Ghief  contained  Flora's  lines  on  the 
fate  pf  Gaptain  Wogan,  whose  enterprising  character  is  so 
well  drawn  by  Glarendon.  He  had  originally  engtiged  in  the 
service  of  the  Parliament,  but  bad  abiured  tiiat  party  upon 
the  execution  of.  Gharles  I.;  and  upon  hearing  that  the  royal 
standard  was  set  up  by  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  and  Gereral 
Middleton  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  took  leave  of  Charles 
II,,  who  w»  then  at  Paris,  passed  into.  England,  assembled  a 
body  of  Gavaliers  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  and  trav- 
ersed the  kingdom,  which  had  been  so  long  under  domination 
of  the  usurper,  by  marches  conducted  with  such  skill,  dex- 
terity, and  ^irit  that  he  safely  united  his  handful  of  horse- 
men with  the  body  of  Highlanders  then  in  arms.  After  sev- 
eral months  of  desultory  warfare,  in  which  Wogan's  skill  and 
courage  gained  him  the  highest  reputation,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  wounded  in  a  dangerous  manner,  and  no  surgi- 
cal assistance  being  within  reach  ^e  terminated  his  short  but 
glorious  career. 

There  were  obvious  reaBons  why  the  politic  Ghieftain  was 
desirous  to  place  the  example  of  this  young  hero  under  the 
eye  of  Waven^y,  with  whose  romantic  disposition  it  coincided 
80  peculiarly.  But  his  letter  turned  chiefly  upon  son^  trifling 
commissions  which  Waverley  had  promised  to  execute  for 
him  in  England,  and  it  was  only  toward  the  conclusion  that 
Edward  found  these  words :  *'  I  owe  Flora  a  grudge  for  refus- 
ing us  her  company  yesterday;  and,  as  I  am  giving  you  the 
trouble  of  reading  these  lines,  in  order  to  keep  in  your  mena:- 
ory  your  promise  to  procure  me  the  fishing-tackle  and  cross- 
bow from  London,  I  wiU  inclose  her  verses  on  the  Grave  of 
Wogan.  This  I  know  will  tease  her;  for,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  think  her  more  in  love  with  the  memory  of  that  dead 
hero  than  she  is  likely  to  be  with  any  living  one,  unless  he 
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shall  tread  a  similar  path.  Bat  English  sanires  of  oar  day 
keep  their  oak-trees  to  shelter  their  deer  parks^  or  repair  the 
losses  of  an  evening  at  White's,  and  neither  invoke  them  to 
wreath  their  brows  nor  shelter  their  graves.  Let  me  hope 
for  one  brilliant  exception  in  a  dear  friend,  to  whom  I  wooid 
most  gladly  give  a  dearer  title.*' 
The  verses  were  inscribed, 

tSo  an  ^aft  {Tree 

In  the  Church-Yard  of ,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  said  to 

mark  the  Grave  of  Captain  TVogan,  kiUed  in  164». 

Emblem  of  England's  ancient  faith, 
Full  proudly  may  thy  branches  wave, 

Where  loyalty  lies  low  in  death, 
And  valor  fills  a  timeless  grave. 

And  thou,  brave  tenant  of  the  tomb ! 

Repine  not  if  our  clime  deny. 
Above  thine  honor'd  sod  to  bkx>m 

The  flow^ets  of  a  mUder  sky. 

These  owe  their  birth  to  genial  May ; 

Beneath  a  fiercer  sun  they  jane, 
Before  the  winter  storm  decay ; 

And  can  their  worth  be  type  of  thine  ? 

No  I  for,  'mid  storms  of  Fate  opporing, 
Still  hiffher  swell'd  thy  dauntless  heart, 

And,  while  Despair  the  scene  was  closing, 
CpQim^nced  thy  brief  but  brilliant  part. 

'T was  then  thou  sought'st  ob  Albjm's  hill, 
(When  Englasd's  sons  the  strife  resigned) 

A  rugged  race  resisting  still, 
And  unsubdued  though  unrefined. 

Thy  death's  hour  heard  no  kindred  wail, 

No  holy  knell  thy  requiem  rang ; 
Thy  mourners  were  the  plaided  Gael, 

Thy  dirge  the  clamorous  pibroch  sung. 

Yet  who,  in  Fortune's  summer-shine 

To  waste  life's  longest  term  away, 
"Would  change  that  glorious  dawn  of  thine, 

Though  darkened  ere  its  noontide  day  ? 

Be  thine  the  tree  whose  dauntless  boughs 
;prave  summer's  drought  and  winter  s  gloom. 

Eome  bound  with  oak  her  patriots'  brows, 
As  Albyn  shadows  Wogan's  tomb* 
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Whatever  might  be  the  real  merit  of  Floi^  Mac-Ivor^s 
poetry,  tiie  enthusiasm  which  it  intimated  was  well  calculated 
to  make  a  corresponding  impression  upon  her  lover.  The 
lines  were  read — read  again,  then  deposited  in  Waverley's 
bosom,  then  again  drawn  out,  and  read  line  by  line,  in  a  low 
and  smothered  voice,  and  with  frequent  pauses  which  pro- 
longed the  mental  treat,  as  an  epicure  protracts,  by  sipping 
slowly,  the  enjoyment  of  a  delicious  beverage.  The  entrance 
of  Mrs.  CruicKshanks  with  the  sublunary  articles  of  dinner 
and  wine  hardly  interrupted  this  pantomime  of  affectionate 
enthusiasm. 

At  length  the  tall  ungainly  figure  and  ungracious  visage 
of  Ebenezer  presented  themselves.  The  upper  part  of  his 
form,  notwithstanding  the  season  required  no  such  defence, 
was  shrouded  in  a  large  great-coat,  belted  over  his  under  ha- 
biliments, and  crested  with  a  huge  cowl  of  the  same  stuff, 
which,  when  drawn  over  the  head  and  hat,  completeljr  over- 
shadowed both,  and,  being  buttoned  beneath  the  chin,  was 
called  a  trot-cozy.  His  hand  grasped  a  huge  jockey-whip, 
garnished  with  brass  mounting.  His  thin  legs  tenanted  a 
pair  of  gambadoes,  fastened  at  the  sides  with  rusty  clasps. 
Thus  accoutred,  he  stalked  into  the  midst  of  the  apartment, 
and  announced  his  errand  in  brief  phrase  :  "  Yer  hoi*ses  are 
ready.'' 

"  You  go  with  me  yourself  then^  landlord  ?'' 

"  I  do,  as  far  as  Perth  ;  where  ye  may  be  supplied  with  a 
guide  to  Embro',  as  your  Qccasions  shall  require. 

Thus  saying,  he  placed  under  Waverley's  eye  the  bill  which 
he  held  in  his  hand ;  and  at  the  same  time,  self-invited,  filled 
a  glass  of  wine  and  drank  devoutly  to  a  blessing  on  their 
journey.  Waverley  stared  at  the  man's  impudence,  but,  as 
their  connection  was  to  be  short  and  promised  to  be  conven- 
ient, he  made  no  observation  upon  it ;  and,  having  paid  his 
reckoning,  expressed  his  ihtention  to  depart  immediately.  He 
mounted  Dermid  accordingly  and  sallied  forth  from  the  Gold- 
en Candlestick,  followed  by  the  puritanical  figure  we  have 
described,  after  he  had,  at  the  expense  of  some  time  and  dif- 
ficulty, and  by  the  assistance  of  a  "  loujiing-on-stane,"  or 
structure  of  masonry  erected  for  the  traveller's  convenience  in 
front  of  the  house,  elevated  his  person  to  the  back  of  a  long- 
backed,  raw-boned,  thin-gutted  phantom  of  a  broken-down 
blood-horse,  on  which  Waverley's  portmanteau  was  deposited. 
Our  hero,  though  not  in  a  very  gay  humor,  could  hardly  help 
laughing  at  the  appearance  of  his  new  squire,  and  at  imagin- 
ing the  astonishment  which  his  person  and  equipage  would 
have  excited  nt  Waverlev-Honor. 
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Edward's  tendency  to  mirth  did  not  escape  mine  host  of 
the  Candlestick,  who,  conscious  of  the  canse,  infased  a  double 
portion  of  souring  into  the  pharisaical  leaven  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  resolv^  internally  that,  in  one  way  or  other,  the 
young  "Englisher  ^'  sifottW  PW  defurly  lor  the  contempt  with 
which  he  seemed  to  regard  him.  CaUum  also  stood  at  the 
gatd  md  r  enjoyed,  with  undisiembled  gle^  the  n^i^ulo^s  fig- 
ure of  Mr.  Cruickshaziks.  As  WarerleYps^sed  him  he  pulled 
off  his  hat  respectfully,  and,  approaching  his  stirrup,  bade 
him  '^Tak  htod4jie  auld  Whig  deevil  playod  him  nae  can- 
trip/-'-.: /.'        '  •        »   '..   ■ 

Wayerley  once  .mora  thanked  and  bsade  him  fardw^U,  and 
then  rode  briskly  onward,  not  sorfy  to  be  ont  of  hearing  of 
tilie  fi^ont?  of  the  children,  as  they  beheld  old  Ebenezer  rise 
and  sink  in  \m  stirimps  to  ayoid  the  cpncu^^^s  occf^sio:?ied 

by  a  hard  trot  upon  a  half -payed  street.    The  village  of 

was  soon  sevearal  miles  behim  bim.  i 


CHAPTER  XXX 

SHOWIS  THJLT  TttB  LOSS  OF  A  HORSE'S  BHOB  WlT  BE  X 
SERIOUS  INCONTEKIBJrOB 

The  manner  and  tAr  of  Wareriey,  but j  above'  all,  the  glitter- 
ins;  contents  of  his  purse,  and  the  indifference  with  which  h© 
seemed  to  regard  theDti,  somewhiE^  overawed  his  ebmpanion, 
and  deterred  him  from  making  any  attempts  to  enter  troon 
conversation.  His  own  reflections  wer6  moreover  {^tated  by 
various  surmises,  and  by  plans  of  self-interest  with  which 
these  were  intimately  coiinected.  The  travellers  ioumeyed, 
therefore,  in  silence,  until  it  was  interrupted  by  the  amiun*- 
ciation,  on  the  part  of  the  guide,  that  his  *'  naig  had  lost  a 
fore-foot  shoe,  which,  doubtless,  his  honor  would  consider  it 
was  his  part  to  replace/' 

This  was  what  lawyers  call  a  fishing  question,  calculated 
to  ascertain  how  far  Waverley  was  disposed  to  submit  to  petty 
imposition.  "  My  part  to  replace  your  horse's  shoe,  you  ras* 
call'*  said  Waverley,  mistakmg  the  purport  of  the  intima- 
tion. 

"Indubitably,''  answered  Mr.  Cruickshanks ;  "though 
there  was  no  preceese  clause  to  that  effect,  it  canna  be  ex- 
pected that  I  am  to  pay  for  the  casualties  whilk  may  befall 
the  puir  naig  while  in  your  honor's  service.  Nathless,  if  your 
honor ^" 

"  0,  you  mean  I  am  to  pay  the  farrier ;  but  where  shall 
we  find  one?" 

Rejoiced  at  discerning  there  would  be  no  objection  made 
on  the  part  of  his  temporary  master,  Mr.  Cruickshanks  as- 
sured him  that  Caimvreckan,  a  village  which  they  were  about 
to  enter,  was  happy  in  an  excellent  blacksmith ;  "but  as  he 
was  a  professor,  he  would  drive  a  nail  for  no  man  on  the  Sab- 
bath or  kirk-fast,  unless  it  were  in  a  case  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, for  which  he  always  charged  sixpence  each  shoe."  ^  The 
most  important  part  oi  this  communication,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  speaker,  made  a  very  slight  impression  on  the  hearer, 
who  only  internally  wondered  what  college  this  veterinary  pro- 
fessor belonged  to,  not  aware  that  the  word  was  used  to  de- 
note any  person  who  pretended  to  uncommon  sanctity  of 
faith  and  manner. 

188 
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As  they  entered  the  vilh^  of  GainiyTeckany  *  they  speedily 
distiugaished  the  smith's  house.  Being  also  a  public,  it  wag 
two  stories  high,  and  proudly  reared  its  crest,  covered  with 
gray  slate,  a^ye  the  thatched  hovels  bv  which  it  was  sur«- 
ronnded.  The  adjcmiing  smithy  betokened  none  of  the 
Sabbatical  silence  and  repose  which  Ebenezer  had  augured 
from  the  sanctity  of  his  friend.  On  the  contrary,  hammer 
clashed  and  anvil  rang,  the  bellows  groaned,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  of  Vulcan  appeaared  to  be  in  full  activity.  Nor  was 
tne  labor  of  a  rural  and  pacific  nature.  The  master  smith, 
benempt,  as  his  sign  intimated,  John  Mucklewrath,  with  two 
assistants,  toiled  busily  in  arranging,  repairing,  and  furbish- 
ing old  muskets,  pistols,  and  swords,  which  lay  scattered 
around  his  workshop  in  military  confusion.  The  open  shed, 
containing  the  forge,  was  crowded  with  persons  who  came 
and  went  as  if  receiving  and  communicating  important  news ; 
and  a  single  glance  at  the  aspect  of  the  people  who  traversed 
the  street  m  haste,  ot  stood  assembled  m  groups,  with  eyes 
elevated  and  hiaids  uplifted,  announced  th^  some  extraomi- 
naij  intelligence  was  agitating  the  public  mind  of  the  munici- 
pality of  C&imvrwkan.  "There  is  some  news/' said  mine 
host  of  the  OandlcMBtick,  pushing  his  lantern-jawed  visage  and 
bare-boned  nag  rudely  forward  into  the  crowd— "there  is 
some  news ;  and,  if  it  please  my  Creator,  I  will  forthwith 
obtain  sp^rings  thereof 

Waverley,  with  better  regulated  curiosity  than  his  intend- 
ant's,  dismounted  and  gave  bis  hon^e  to  a  boy  who  stood  idling 
near.  It  arose,  perhaps,  from  the  shyness  of  his  character  in 
early  youth,  that  he  felt  dislike  at  applying  to  a  stranger  even 
for  casual  information,  without  previously  glancing  at  his 
physio^omy  and  appearance.  While  he  looked  ^out  in 
^rder  to  select  the  person  with  whom  he  would  most  willinriy 
hold  commonicaticm,  the  buzz  around  saved  him  in  some  de- 
cree the  trouble  of  interrogatories.  The  names  of  Lochiel, 
ClanronaM,  Gl^igiu*ry,  and  other  distinguish^  Highland 
Chiefs,  among  whom  Vich.  Ian  Vohr  was  repeatedly  men- 
tioned, were  as  familiar  in  men's  mouths  as  household  wonds ; 
and  from  the  alarm  generally  expressed,  he  easily  ccmeeived 
tiiat  their  descent  into  the  Lowlands,  at  the  head  of  their 
armed  tribes,  had  either  already  taken  place  or  was  instantly 
apprehended. 

Ere  Waverley  could  ask  particulars,  a  strong,  large-boned, 
hard-'f  eatured  woman,  about  f  orty^  dressed  as  if  her  clothes 

*  8ai»po8ed  to  represent  Aucbterarder,  a  village  midway  between  Pert6  and 
Stklilig,  noted  for  religious  controversy  CjAxiiig)* 
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l»d  b^en  ftnng  oh  with  a  pitchferk,  her  oheeka  fltwhed'with 
a  scarlet  red  wkere  they  were-fioi  sAratted  with  sdo*  and  lamp^ 
felack,  jdstled  tiiroTigh  the  ci-owd,  and^  brandiBtittg  high  a 
child  ^1  two  years  old,  which  6he  danced  in  hfer  arms  wiwiont 
Teffard  to  Its  screams  of  terror;  sang  forth  with  all  h^ 
might, — 

Charlie  is  my  darling^  my  darling,  my  darling, 
Charlie  is  my  darling,  , 

1  The  yoQttg  Chevalier  I 

*'D'ye  hear  whafs  con^e  ower  ve  now,^^  con,tinned  the 
virago,  "ye  whing^ing  Whig  carles  r  D^jq  hear  wha^s  com- 
ing to  cow  yer  cracks  ? 

"  *  Little  wot  ye  wha's  coming, 
little  wot  ye  wha*8  coming, 

A' the  wild  Macraws  are  coming.'"       ,  \ 

The  Vulcan  of  Caimvreckan,  who  acknowledged  his  Venns 
in  this  exulting  Bacchante,  regarded  her  witti  a  grim  wid 
irc'^foreboding  count^iance,  while  8(mie  of  the  senat^  of  the 
village  hastened  to  interpose.  '*  Whisht,  gndewife;  is  this 
a  time  or  is  this  a  day  to  be  singing  vonr  ranting  f  ule  ^an^s 
m  ?— a  time  when  the  wine  of  wrath  is  ponred  ont  without 
mixture  in  the  cup  of  indignation,  and  a  day  whefn  the  land 
should  give  testimony  against  popery,  and  prelaey,  and 
(juakerism,  and  independency,  and  supremacy,  anid  orastian^ 
ism,  ttad  antinomimi^n,  and  a'  the  erroi^s  of  the  church  ?^'  ' 

"And  that's  a' your  Whiggery,'' re-echoed  the  Jacobite 
heroine ;  "  that's- a^  yonr  Whiggery,  and  your  presbytery,  ye 
cut-lugged,  graiiing  cai*leB  1  What !  d'ye  thint  the  l^ds  wi' 
the  kilts  will  car^  for  yer  synods  and  yer  preBbyterie8>  and 
yer  buttock-mail,  and  yer  stool  o^  repentwice  r  Vengi^nc^  on 
the  black  face  o't !  mony  an  honester  woman's  been  set  upon 
it  than  streeks  doon  beside  ony  Whig  in  the  country*     I  my- 

Here  J<dm  Mucklewrath>  who  dreaded  her  ent^ng  upon 
A  detail  of  personal  experience,  interposed  his  matrimcmial 
autiiority.  "Gae  hame,  and  be  d- — (that  I  should  say 
sae),  and  put  on  the  sowens  for  supper/' 

*'  And  you,  ye  doil'd  dotard,'^-  replied  his  gentle  helpmate, 
her  wrath,  which  had  hitherto  wandered  abroad  over  ttie 
whole  assembly,  being  at  once  and  violently  impelled  intq  its 
natural  chann^,  **ye  stand  there  hammering  dog-heads  for 
fules  that  will  never  sn^  them  at  a  Highlandman,  instead 
of  earning  bread  for  your  family  and  shoeing  this  winsome 
young  gentleman's  horse  that's  just  come  frae  the  north !  Pse 
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warrant  him  nane  of  your  whio^eiog  King  George  folk,  but 
a  gallant  Gordon,  at  tlie  least  o'  nim/' 

The  eyes  of  the  assembly  were  now  turned  upon  Warer- 
ley,  who  took  the  opportunity  to  beg  the  smith  to  shoe  his 
guide's  horse  with  au  speed,  as  he  wished  to  proceed  on  hie 
journey ;  for  he  had  hee^  enough  to  make  him  sensible  that 
there  would  be  danger  in  delaying  long  in  this  place.  The 
snith's  eyes  rested  on  him  with  a  look  of  diupleasure  and  sus- 
picion, not  lessened  by  the  eagerness  with  which  his  wife  en- 
forced Waverley's  mandate.  "D'ye  hear  what  the  weel- 
f  avored  young  gentleman  says,  ye  drunken  ne'er-do-good  ?  ^ 

'*  And  what  may  your  name  be>  sir  ?  "  quoth  Mucklewrath. 

"It  is  of  no  consequence  to  you,  my  friend,  provided  I 
pay  your  labor." 

"  But  it  may  be  of  consequence  to  the  state,  sir,"  replied 
an  old  farmer,  smelling  strongly  of  whiskey  and  peat-smoke  ; 
"  and  I  doubt  we  maun  delay  your  journey  till  you  have  seen 
the  Laird." 

"You  certainly^"  said  Waverley,  haughtily,  "will  iSnd  it 
both  difficult  and  dangerous  to  detain  me,  unless  you  can  pro- 
dttoe  some  proper  authority." 

There  was  a  pause  and  a  whisper  amonff  the  crowd — 
"Secretary  Murray  "—" Lord  licww  Gordon' —" Maybe  the 
Chevalier  himsell ! "  Such  were  the  surmises  that  passed 
hurriedly  among  them,  and  there  was  obviously  an  increased 
disposition  to  resist  Waverley's  departure.  He  attempted  to 
arguje  mildly  with  them,  but  his  v<Sluntary  ally,  Mrs.  Muckle- 
wrath^  broke  in  upoo  and  drowned  his  e:xpostulations,  taking 
his  part  with  an  abusive  violence  which  was  all  set  down  to 
Ed^iTard'^  account  by  those  on  whom  it  was  bestowed.  . "  Te'U 
stop  ony  geaaitleman  thaf  s  the  Prince's  f reend  ?  "  for  she  too, 
thoi^gh  with  other  feelings,  had  adopted  the  general  opinion 
respecting  Waverley*  "Idaur  ye  to  touch  him,^'  spreading 
abroad  her  long  and  muscular  fingers,  garnished  with  claws 
which  a  vulture  might  have  envied.  "I'll  set  my  ten  com- 
mandments in  the  moe  o'  the  first  loon  that  lays  a  finger  on 
him." 

"Gae  h$mje,  gadewife,"  quoth  the  farmer  aforesaid;  "it 
wad  better  set  you  to  be  nursing  the  gud^ian's  bairns  than 
to  be  deaving  us  here." 

"JTw  hs&M  ?"  retorted  the  Amaaspp,  regardin^g  her  hua- 
bafid  with  a  grin  of  ineSabl^i  eoi^tempt^"  Sis  bairns  I 

"  *  O  gin  y©  wei-e  dead,  gudeman, 

A^d  k  green  turf  on  your  head»  g^^deman  t 
Then  I  wad  ware  my  widowhood 
Upon  a  nulling  Hlghlandman. '  '* 
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This  canticle,  which  excited  a  suppressed  titter  among  the 
younger  part  of  the  audience,  totally  overcame  the  patience 
of  the  taunted  man  of  the  anvil.  "  Deil  be  in  me  but  Til  put 
this  het  gad  down  her  throat  !^'  cried  he  in  an  ecstasy  of 
wrath,  snatching  a  bar  from  the  forge ;  and  he  might  have 
executed  his  threat,  had  he  not  been  withJield  by  a  part  of  the 
mob,  while  the  rest  endeavored  to  force  the  termagant  out  of 
his  presence. 

Waverley  meditated  a  retreat  in  the  confusion,  but  his 
horse  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  At  length  he  observed  at 
some  distance  his  faithful  attendant,  Ebenezer,  who,  as  soon 
as  he  had  perceived  the  turn  matters  were  likely  to  take,  had 
withdrawn  both  horses  from  the  press,  and,  mounted  on  the  one 
and  holding  the  other,  answered  the  loud  and  repeated  calls 
of  Waverley  for  his  horse.  *'  Na,  na  1  if  ye  are  nae  friend  to 
kirk  and  the  king,  and  are  detained  as  siccan  a  person,  ye 
maun  answer  to  horieirt  men  of  the  country  for  br^h  of 
contract;  and  I  maun  keep  the  naig  and  the  walise  for 
damage  and  expense,  in  respect  my  horse  and  mysell  willlose 
to-morrow^s  day's  wark,  besides  the  afternoon  preaching.'* 

Edward,  out  of  patience,  hemmed  in  and  hustled  by  the 
rabble  on  every  side,  and  every  moment  ex|)ecting  personal  ^ 
violence,  resolved  to  try  measures  of  intimidation,  and  at ' 
length  drew  a  pocket-pistol,  threatening,  on  the  one  hand^ 
to  shoot  whomsoever  dared  to  stop  him,  and,  on  the  other, 
menacing  Ebenezer  with  a  similar  doom  if  he  stirred  a  foot 
with  the  horses.  The  sapient  Partridge  says  that  one  man 
with  a  pistol  is  equal  to  a  hundred  unarn!ied,  because,  though 
he  can  shoot  but  one  of  the  multitude,  yet  no  one  knoWislmt 
that  he  himself  may  be  that  luckless  individual.  The  levy 
en  masse  of  Oaimvreckan  would  therefore  probably  have 
given  way,  nor  would  Ebenezer,  whose  natural  paleness  had 
waxed  three  shades  more  cadaverous,  have  ventured  to  dis- 
pute a  mandate  so  enforced,  had  not  the  Vulcan  of  the  village, 
eager  to  discharge  upon  some  more  worthy  obiect  the  fury 
which  his  helpmate  had  provoked,  and  not  ill  satisfied  to  find 
such  an  object  in  Waverley,  rushed  at  him  with  the  red-hot 
bar  of  iron  with  such  determination  as  made  the  dischaifge  of 
his  pistol  ah  act  of  self-defence.  The  unfortunate  man  fell  j 
and. while  Edward,  thrilled  with  a  natural  horror  at  the 
incident,  neither  had  presence  of  mind  totfnsheatbe  hisiword 
nor  to  draw  his  remmrtitig  pistol,  the  populace  threw  them'- 
selves  upon  him,  disarmed  nim,  and  were  about  to  use  him 
with  great  violence,  when  the  appearance  ol  a  venerable 
clergyman,  the  pastor  of  the  parish,  put=a  carbon)  their  fury. 

This  worthy  man  (none  of  the  GoukthK^pples  or  Rentow- 
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els)  maintained  his  character  with  the  common  people,  al- 
though he  preached  the  practical  fruits  of  Christian  faith  as 
well  as  its  abstract  tenets,  and  was  respected  by  the  higher 
orders,  notwithstanding  he  declined  soothing  their  specula- 
tive errors  by  converting  the  pulpit  of  the  gospel  into  a  school 
of  heathen  morality.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  mixture  of 
faith  and  practice  in  his  doctrine  that,  although  his  memory 
has  formed  a  sort  of  era  in  the  annals  of  Caimvreckan,  so 
that  the  parishioners,  to  denote  what  befell  Sixty  Years  since, 
still  say  it  happened  *'in  good  Mr.  Morton's  time,''  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  which  he  belonged  to,  the  evan- 
gelical or  the  moderate  party  in  the  kirk.  Nor  do  I  hold  the  cir- 
cumstance of  much  moment,  since,  in  my  own  remembrance, 
the  one  was  headed  by  an  Erskine,  the  other  by  a  Robertson.* 

Mr.  Morton  had  been  alarmed  by  the  discharge  of  the  pis- 
tol and  the  increasing  hubbub  around  the  smithy.  His  nrst 
attention,  after  he  had  directed  the  bystanders  to  detain  Wa- 
verley,  but  to  abstain  from  injuring  Mm,  was  turned  to  the 
body  of  Mucklewrath,  over  which  his  wife,  in  a  revulsion  of 
feeling,  was  weeping,  howling,  and  tearing  her  elf-locks  in  a 
state  little  short  of  distraction.  On  raising  up  the  smith,  the 
first  discovery  was  that  he  was  alive  ;  and  the  next  that  he  was 
likely  to  live  as  long  as  if  he  had  never  heard  the  report  of  a 
pistol  in  his  life.  He  had  made  a  narrow  escape,  however  ; 
the  bullet  had  grazed  his  head  and  stunned  him  for  a  moment 
or  two,  which  trance  terror  and  confusion  of  spirit  had  pro- 
longed somewhat  longer.  He  now  arose  to  demand  ven- 
geance on  the  person  of  Waverley,  and  with  difikjulty  acqui- 
esced in  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Morton  that  he  should  be  car- 
ried before  the  Laird,  as  a  justice  of  peace,  and  placed  at  his 
disposal.  The  re^  of  the  adsistalits  unanimously  agreed  to 
the  measure  recommetided ;  even  Mrs.  Mucklewrath,  who 
had  begun  to  recover  from  her  hysterics,  whimpered  forth, 
*^  She  wadna  say  naething  against  what  the  minister  proposed; 
he  was  e'en  ower  gude  for  his  trade,  and  she  hoped  to  see  him 
wi'  a  dainty  decent  bishop's  gown  on  his  back ;  a  comelier 
sight  than  your  Oeneva  cloaks  and  bands,  I  wis." 

All  controversy  being  thus  laid  aside,  Waverley,  escorted 
by  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  village  who  were  not  bed- 
ridden, was  conducted  to  the  house  of  Cairnvreckan,  which 
was  about  half  a  mile  distant. 

♦The  Rev.  John  Erskine,  D  D.,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine  and  a  most  excellent 
man.  headed  t  e  Evangelical  par^  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  the  time  when  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Roberts  n,  the  historian,  was  the  leader  of  the  Moderate  party. 
These  two  dis  inguished  pe'sons  were  colleagues  in  the  Old  Gray  Friars*  Church, 
Edinburgh ;  and,  However  much  they  differed  in  church  politics,  preserved  the 
most  perfect  harmony  i^s  private  friends  and  as  clergymen  serving  the  same  cure. 
18 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

AN    EXAKINATION 

Majob  Melville  of  Caimvreckaii,  an  elderly  gentleBaan, 
who  had  spent  his  youth  in  the  military  service,  received  Mr. 
Morton  with  great  kindness,  and  our  hero  with  civility,  which 
the  equivocal  circumstances  wherein  Edward  was  placed  ren- 
dered constrained  and  distant. 

The  nature  of  the  smith's  hurt  was  inquired  into,  and,  as 
the  actual  injury  was  likely  to  prove  trifling,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  received  rendered  the  infliction  on 
Edward's  part  a  natural  act  of  self-defence,  the  Major  con- 
ceived he  might  dismiss  that  matter  on  Waverley^s  depositing 
in  his  hands  a  small  sum  for  the  benefit  of  the  wounded  per- 
son. 

^^ I  could  wish,  sir,'' continued  the  Major,  "that  my  duty 
terminated  here;  but  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have 
some  farther  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  your  journey  through 
the  countnr  at  this  unfortunate  and  distracted  time." 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Cruickshanks  now  stood  forth,  and  com- 
municated to  the  magistrate  all  he  knew  or  suspected  from 
the  reserve  of  Waverley  and  the  evasions  of  Galium  Beg. 
The  horse  upon  which  Edward  rode,  he  said,  he  knew  to  be- 
long to  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  though  he  dared  not  tax  Edward's 
former  attendant  with  the  fact,  lest  he  should  have  his  house 
and  stables  burnt  over  his  head  some  night  by  that  godless 
gang,  the  Mac-Ivors.  He  concluded  by  exaggerating  his 
own  services  to  kirk  and  state,  as  having  been  the  means, 
under  God  (as  he  modestly  qualified  the  assertion),  of  attach- 
ing this  suspicious  and  formidable  delinquent.  He  intimated 
hopes  of  future  reward,  and  of  instant  reimbursement  for  loss 
of  time,  and  even  of  character,  by  travelling  on  the  state 
business  on  the  fast-day. 

To  this  Major  Melville  answered,  with  great  ccwnposure, 
that  so  far  from  claiming  any  merit  in  this  affair,  Mr.  Cruick- 
shanks ought  to  deprecate  the  imposition  of  a  very  heavy  fine 
for  neglecting  to  lodge,  in  terms  of  the  recent  proclamation, 
an  account  with  the  nearest  magistrate  of  any  stranger  who 
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came  to  i&a  ihu  ^  tliat»  aa  Mr.  €nuoksIumkil  boaateds^'  tntich 
of  religiam  lubd  hqFalty^  ho  skoold  tiot  isip^te  thkooootdabt  to 
disafiSaotioiu  but  duly  aupposife  that  his  seal  for  kirk  atttd  atatd 
had  been  iulled  adeep  07  thd  (>tjiportanity  of  ohargin^  a 
strangor  with  double  iforso^Jiire ;  that^  howeyer^  fetUoff  faim«r. 
self  incompetent  to  decide  singly  upon  the  conduct -ot  a  fjwr* 
son  of  8U!ch  iinportanoe^  he  •skonld  reeerre  it  forconaideralion 
of  the  next  '^ariiBr-fieieions.  :  Nov^  oar  history  for  tiie  iptr^nt 
sai^  no  more  of  him  ot  the  OandkiBtick,  who  wended'  iolot* 
oms  and  xnalcontaat  bock  to  his  own  dwelling. 

Major  MelTiUe  th^i  conmianded  the  yilh^ers  to  retam  t9 
their  hofaies^  eld^ting  two^  who  officiated  as  conataMes^  amd 
whom  he  directed  to  wait  biBlow.  The  apartment  was  thus 
deared  of  every  person  but  Mr.  Morton^  imotn  the  Major  in*- 
vited  to  remain  ;  a  sort  of  factor,  who  acted  as  cleric  ;  and 
Waverley  himself.  There  endued  a  painful  and  embarmsed 
pxose^  till  Major  Melrille,  locking  upon  Wayerley  with  modi 
eompasugicm,  ^ad  ofteq  consulting  a  paper  or  memon»)dwi 
which  he  held  in  liis  hand,  requested  to  know  his  naxie, 
*^  Edward  Wavertey.^' 

*^ I  thought  so ;  late  of  the' — ^dragoons,  and  ne^ew  <4 
Sir  Bverard  Waverley  of  WayerlBy-Honor  ?'' 

^^  The  same." 

'^  Youn^  gentleman,  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  this  pain- 
ful duty  has  fallen  to  mjr  lot/': 

^^  Duty,  Major  Melville,  renders  apologies  superfluous.^ 

**  True,  6ir ;  pfermit  me,  therefore,  to  a£k  you  how  your 
time  has  been  disposed  o£sinee  you  obtained  leave  of  absence 
from  yout  regiment,  several  weeks  ago,  until  the  present 
moment  ?  '^  > 

<(  My  retdy,''  said  Waverley,  "  to  so  general  a  questiott 
must  be  guided  by  tb6  natonre  of  the  charge  which  rendetB  it 
necessary.  I  request  to  know  what  that  charge  is,  and  upon 
what  authority  I  am  forcibly  detained  to  reply  to  it  ? '  ■ 

*^  The  charge,  Mr.  Waverley,  I  grieve  to  say^  is  of  a  very 
high  nature,  and  affects  your  character  both  as  a  soldier  and 
a  subject.  In  the  fjormerca^ity  you  are  charged  with 
spreading  mutiny  and  rebellion  among  the  men  youcom- 
manded>  and  seMng  them  thciexample  ot  desertion,  by  pro- 
longing your  own  absence  from  the  regiment,  contrary  to  the 
express  orders  of  your  oommanding  officer.  The  civil  crime 
of  which  you  stand  accused  is  that  of  hS^h  treason  and  levy- 
ing war  against  the  king,  the  Invest  dehnquenoy  of  which  a 
subject  can  be  ffuilty/' 

"And  by  what auth<M*ity  am  I  detained. to  reply  to  such 
heinous  calumnies  ? '^  '1 
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* '  By  one  which  yoa  mnst  not  dispute,  nor  I  disobey/'      ; 

He  handed  to  Waverky  a  waiTant  from  the  .Supreme^ 
Oriminid  Court  of  Scotland,  in  lull  fotmy  for  apprehendinj^ 
and  securing  the  person  of  Edward  Waverley,  Esq*,  suspectedi 
of  treasonable  practices  and  oth^  high  crimes  and  mis' 
demeanors. 

The  astonishment  which  Wayerley  expressediat  this  com- 
munication was  imputed  by  Major  Melville  to  conscious 
^ilt,  while  Mr.  Morton  was  ratiier  disposed  to  construe  it 
into  the  surprise  of  innooenoe  unjustly  suspected.  There 
was  something  true  in  both  conjectures;  for  althoueh  Ed- 
ward's mind  acquitted  him  of  the  crime  with  which  he  was 
charged,  yet  a  hasty  reView  of  his  own  conduct  convinced 
him  he  might  have  great  difficulty  in  establishing  his  inno^ 
cence  to  the  satisfaction  of  others. 

^'  It  is  a  very  painful  part  of  this  painful  business,''  said 
Major  Melville,  after  a  pause,  '^  that,  under  so  grave  a  ch»cge, 
I  must  necessarily  request  to  see  such  papers  as  you  have>oii 
your  person." 

"You  shall,  sir,  without  reserve,"  said  Edward,  throwing 
his  pocket-book  and  memorandums  upon  the  tabk ;  ^  there 
is  but  one  with  which  I  could  wish  you  would  dispense."   - 

"  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Waverley,  I  can  indulge  you  with  no 
reservation." 

**  You  shall  see  it  then,  sir ;  and  as  it  can  be  of  no  service, 
I  beg  it  may  be  returned." 

He  took  from  his  bosom  the  lines  he  had  tiiat  nioming 
received,  and  presented  them  with  the  envelope.  The  Major 
perus^  them 'in  silence,  and  directed  his  clerk  to  make  a 
copy  of  them.  He  then  wrapped  the  copy  in  the  envelope, 
andplacing  it  on  the  table  before  him,  returned  the  original 
to  Waverley,  with  an  air  of  melancholy  gravity. 

After  indulging  the  prisoner,  for  such  our  hero  must  now 
be  considered,  with  what  he  thought  a  reasonable  time  fcMr 
reflection.  Major  Melville  resumed  his  examination,  premis- 
ing that,  as  Mr.  Waverley  seemed  to  object  to  general  ques- 
ti<ms,  his  interrogatories  should  be  as  specific  as  his  informal 
tion  peiinitted.  He  then  proceeded  in  his  investigation, 
dictating,  as  he  went  on.  the  import  of  the  questions  and 
answers  to  the  amanuensis,  by  whom  it  was  written  down. 

"Did  Mr.  Waverley  know  one  Humphry  Houghton,  a 
non-commissioned  officer  in  Gardiner's  dragoons  ?" 

"Certainly;  he  was  sergeant  of  my  troop,  and  son  of  a 
tenant  of  my  uncle." 

*'  Exactly — and  had  a  considerable  share  of  your  confidence, 
and  an  influence  among  his  comrades  ?" 
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^  I  h^  tiey^  occasion  to  repose  ocmfidence  in  a  person  of 
his  description/'  answered  Waverley.  "I  favored  Sergeant 
Hoaghton  aa  a  cl6Yer>  aotiT'e  yonng  fellow;  j^  I  belieye  hia 
feUow-aoldiers. respected  him  aocoroingly/^ 

"  Bat  you  usm  thcou^h  this  man,  answered  Major  Mel- 
ville, ^^  to  communicate  with  such  of  yoar  troop  as  were  re- 
cniited  upon  Warerley-Honor  ?" 

*^  Certainly ;  tiie  poor  fellows,  finding  themselves  in  a  reg- 
iment chiefly  conposel  of  Scotch  or  Irish,  looked  up  to  me  in 
any  of  their  little  di^tresses^und  naturally  made  their  country- 
man and  sergejtat  their  spokesman  on  such  occasions/' 

"Sergeiut  Houghton^s  influexice,''  continued  the  Major,. 
*'extead8l,tiiea,  particularly  over  those  soldiers  who  followed 
yoa  to  the  regi  neat  from  your  uncle's  estate  ?" 

'^Siirely ;  but  what  is  that  to  the  present  jmrpose  ?" 

^^ To  that  I  am  just  coming,  and  I  beseech  your  candid 
reply.  HAve  you,  smce  leaving  the  regiment,  held  any  corre- 
spondence, direct  or  indirect,  with  this  Sergeant  Hoi^gbton  ?" 

^^I ! — I  hold  correspondence  with  a  man  of  his.  rank  and 
situation  1    Hdw,  or  for  what  purpose  ?" 

^^  That  you  are  to  eaq)lain.  But  did  you  not,  for  example, 
send  to  him  for  some  books  ?" 

**  You  reaiind  me  of  a  trifling  commission,"  said  Waverley, 
'^  which  I  gave  Sergeant  Houghton,  because  my  servant  could 
not  read.  I  do  recollect  I  l^e  him,  by  letter,  select  some 
books,  of  which  I  sent  him  a  list,  and  send  them  to  me  at 
Tttlly-Veokn." 

**  And  of  what  description  were  those  books  ?" 

**  Taey  related  almost  entirely  to  elegant  literature ;  they 
were  designed  for  a  lady's  perusal."  - 

*^  Were  there  not,  Mr.  Waverley,  treasonable  tracts  and 
pamphlets  among  them  ?" 

"  Toere  were  some  political  treatises,  into  which  I  hardly 
looked.  They  had  been  sent  to  me  by  the  officiousness  of  a 
kind  friend,  whose  heart  is  more  to  be  esteemed  than  his  pru- 
dence or  pcditical  sagacity ;  they  seemed  to  be  dull  composi- 
tions." 

.  **That  friend,"  continued  tiie  persevering  inquirer,  ''was 
a  Mr;  Pembroke,  a  nonpuring  clergyman,  the  author  of  two 
treasonable  works,  of  which  the  manuscripts  were  found  among 
your  ba^age  ?" 

''  But  of .  which  I  give  you  my  honor  as  a  gentleman,"  re- 
idied  Waverley,  "I  never  read  six  pages." 

"  I  am  not  your  judge,  Mr.  Waverlay ;  yo^r  examinatiop. 
will  be  transmitted  elsewhere.    And  now  to  proceed.    Do  you 
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faidw  a  pet&oii  that  jmsses  by  the  nainb  x>i  Wi\y  Will,  or:  Will 
Eiithven?''  '  .  -        '  .  ,    . 

"I  nefver  h^fttd  of  stichiaiittme  till  this  niomwrt/' 

'/Did  you  never  throttgh>BttGh  a  ]per£^nK<>ri*ttyibt)heFpeir*> 
son,  cbmmunicatef  ^th  Ssergeatit  Hamphty  Hougbtofa/  insti- 
gtttitig  him  to  deseH,  T^ifek  as  ttmayioN^  hiscomradefiraafhedoiiia^ 
seduce  to  join  him,  and  unite  Vith  tHe  Hi^Manfd^rs  and  other > 
rebels  now  in  anns  under  the  command  of  the  young  Pre- 
tender?''i'  '      •• '  ■•       •■     ■     ■'••:-•-"'...-•.  1^ 

"I  assure  ybti  I  am  not  only  ^fntirely  guiltless"  of  the  ploti 
you  have  laid  to  my  charge,  but  I  dete^  it  frbm  the  vfery  hot-: 
torn  of  my  soul,  ilorit^uld  I  bi3igullty  of  auljh  treachery  to 
gaiti  a  throne,  either  for  myself  or  any  other  m:an  alive/' ' 

^' Yet  when  I  consider  this  envelope  in  the  handwriting' 
of  one  of  tho^6  mis;^ided  gentlemen  who  are  now  informs 
against  their  cbuntry,  land  the  verses  Whioh  it  inclosed,  I  can- 
not bat  fitid  some  analogy  between  the  etiterprise  I  have  mte* 
tioned  and  the  exploit  oi  Wogan,  which  the  writer  seems  to 
exjfect  you-^l^ould  iihitate/'  i  -     ; 

Waverley  was  struck  with  the  coincideiice,  but  dehied  that 
the  wishes  or  exp^tations  of  th-e  letter- writer  were  to  be  re- 
garded a3  proof s  of  a  charge  otherwise  OhimerioaL     ' 

**  Bit,  if  i  am  rightly  informed,  your  time"wa3^)ent;  dur- 
ing-your  absence  from  theregiment,  between  the  houiebf  ibis 
Highland  Ghieffeih'and  that  of  Mr.  Bradwardiiie  of  Brad-»^ 
wardine',  also  in  arms  fdr  this  unfortuiiate  chuso  ?'■    ;  •   -        ' 

^^  I  do  not  mean  to  disguise  it ;  but  I  do  deny,  most  T^kN 
lutely,  being -privy  to  any  of  their  designs  against  the  gov- 
ernment.^ >  .  = 

'*  You  do  not,  however,  I  presume,  intend  to  deny  that  you. 
attended  your  host  Crlennaquoich  to  a  rendezvous,  where, 
under  a  pretence  of  a  general  hunting  match,  mostof  the  accom^ 
plices  01  his  treason  were  assembled  to  concert  measures  for 
taking  arln's  ?"  '  ■      . 

''1  acknowledge  having  been  at  such  a  meeting,**  said 
Waverley ;  ^'  but  I  neither  heard  nor  saw  anything  which  could 
give  it  tiie  character  you  affix  to  it.** 

^'  FrOni  thence  you  proceeded,**  ettntinued  the  magirtrate, 
*^  with  Giennaquoich  and  a  part  of  his  clan  to  join  the  army 
of  the  young  Pretender,  and  returned;  after  having  paid  your 
homage  to  hi  n,  to  discipline  and  arm  the  remainder,  and 
nnite  them  to  hi^  bftrids  oti  their  way  southward  ?** 

/^  I  never  went  with  CHennaquoich  on  such  an  errapd;  I- 
never  so  mitch'as  heard  that  the  person  whom  you^mdition 
was  in  the  cotintry/' 
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He  then  detailed  the  history  of  his  misfortime  at  the  hunt- 
ing match,  and  added,  that  on  his  ifetum  he  found  himself 
suddenly  deprived  of  his  commission,  and  did  not  deny  that 
he  then,  for  the  first  time,  observed  symptoms  which  indicated 
a  disposition  in  the  Highlanders  to  take  arms ;  but  added  that, 
having  no  inclination  to  join  their  cause,  and  no  longer  any 
reason  for  remaining  in  Scotland,  he  was  now  on  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  to  which  he  had  been  summoned  by 
those  who  had  a  right  to  direct  his  motions,  as  Major  Melville 
would  perceive  from  the  letters  on  the  table. 

Major  Melville  accordingly  perused  the  letters  of  Richard 
Waverley,  of  Sir  Everard,  and  of  Aunt  Bachel ;  but  the  in- 
ferences  he  drew  from  them  were  different  from  what  Waver- 
ley expected.  They  held  the  language  of  discont^at  with 
government,  threw  out  no  obscure  hints  of  revenge,  and  that 
of  poor  Aunt  Rachel,  which  plainly  asserted  the  justice  of  the 
Stuart  cause,  was  held  to  contain  the  open  avowal  of  what  the 
others  only  ventured  to  insinuate. 

'*  Permit  me  another  question,  Mr.  Waverley,"  said  Major 
Melville.  "Did  you  not  receive  repeated  lettars  from  your 
oommanding  officer,  warning  you  and  conmianding  you  to 
return  to  your  post,  and  acquamting  you  with  the  use  made 
of  your  name  to  spread  discontwit  among  your  soldiers  ?" 

"  I  never  did.  Major  Melville.  One  letter,  indeed,  I  re- 
ceived from  him,  containing  a  civil  intimation  of  his  wish  that 
I  would  employ  niv  leave  of  absence  otherwise  than  in  con- 
stant residence  at  firadwardine,  as  to  which,  I  own,  I  thought 
he  was  not  called  on  to  interfere ;  and,  finally,  I  received,  on 
the  same  day  on  which  I  observed  myself  superseded  in  the 
Gazette,  a  second  letter  from  Colonel  Gardiner,  commanding 
me  to  join  the  regiment,  an  order  which,  owing  to  my  al>- 
sence,  already  mentioned  and  accounted  for,  I  received  too 
late  to  be  obeyed.  If  there  were  any  intermediate  letters, 
and  certainly  from  the  ColoneFs  high  character  I  think  it 
probable  that  there  were,  they  have  never  reached  me." 

"  I  have  omitted,  Mr.  Waverley,"  continued  Major  Mel- 
ville,"  to  inquire  after  a  matter  of  less  consequence,  but  which 
has  nevertheless  been  publicly  talked  of  to  your  disadvantage. 
It  is  said  that  a  treasonable  toast  having  been  proposed  in 
your  hearing  and  presence,  you,  holding  his  Majesty^s  com- 
mission, sufiered  the  task  of  resenting  it  to  devolve  upon  an- 
other gentleman  of  the  company.  This,  sir,  cannot  be 
charged  against  you  ih  a  court  of  justice ;  but  if,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, the  officers  of  your  reffiment  requested  an  explana- 
tion of  such  a  rumor,  as  a  gentleman  and  soldier  I  cannot  but 
be  surprised  that  yoa  did  not  aiford  it  to  them." 
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This  was  too  much.  Beset  tuid  pressed  on  every  hand  by 
accusations,  in  which  gross  falsehoods  were  blended  with> 
such  oircamstances  of  trutii  as  could  not  fail  to  procure  them 
credit,— ^one,  unfriended,  and  in  a  strange  land,  Waverley 
almost  gave  up  his  life  and  honor  for  los^  and,  lemming  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  resolutely  refused  to  answer  any  farther 
questions,  since  the  fair  and  candid  statement  he  had  already 
made  had  only  served  to  furnish  arms  against  him. 

Without  expressing  either  surprise  or  displeasure  at  the 
change  in  Waverle/s  manner.  Major  Melville  proceeded  com- 
posedly to  put  several  other  queries  to  him.  ^^  What  does  it 
avail  me  to  answer  you  ?"  said  Edward  sullenly.  "You  ap- 
pear convinced  of  my  guilt,  and  wrest  every  reply  I  have 
made  to  support  your  own  preconceived  opinion.  Enjoy 
your  supposed  triumph,  then,  and  torment  me  no  farther. 
If  I  am  capable  of  the  cowardice  and  treachery  your  charge 
burdens  rtie  with,  1  am  not  worthy  to  be  believed  m  any  reply 
I  can  make  to  you.  If  I  am  not  deserving  of  your  suspicion 
-^— and  God  and  my  own  conscience  bear  evidence  with  me 
that  it  is  so — then  I  do  not  see  why  I  should,  by  my  candor> 
lend  my  accusers  arms  against  my  innocence.  There  is  np 
reason  I  should  answer  a  word  more,  p.nd  I  am  determined  to 
abide  by  tiiis  resolution.^'  And  again  he  resumed  his  posture 
of  sullen  and  determined  silence, 

"Allow  me,^'  said  the  magistrate,  "to  remind  you  of  one 
reason  that  may  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  candia  and  open 
confession.  The  inexperience  of  youth,  Mr.  Waverley,  lays 
it  open  to  the  plans  of  the  more  designing  and  artful ;  and 
one  of  your  friends  at  least — ^I  mean  Mac-Ivor  of  Glennaquoich 
— ^ranks  high  in  the  latter  class,  as,  from  your  apparent  in- 
genuousness, youth,  and  unaccjuaintance  with  the  manners  of 
the  Highlands,  I  should  be  disposed  to  place  you  among  the 
former.  In  such  a  case,  a  false  step  or  error  like  yours, 
which  I  shall  be  happy  to  consider  as  involuntary,  may  be 
atoned  for,  and  I  would  willingly  act  as  intercessor.  But,  as 
you  must  necessarily  be  acquainted  with  the  strength  of  the 
individuals  in  this  country  who  have  assumed  arms,  with 
their  means  and  with  their  plans,  I  must  expect  you  will 
merit  this  mediation  on  my  part  by  a  frank  and  candid 
avowal  of  all  that  has  come  to  your  knowledge  upon  these 
heads ;  in  which  case,  I  think  I  can  venture  to  promise  that 
a  very  short  personal  restraint  will  be  the  only  ill  consequence 
that  can  arise  from  your  accession  to  these  unhappy  in- 
trigues/' 

Waverley  listened  with  great  composure  until  the  end  of 
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this  exhortation,  when,  springing  from  his  seat  with  an 
energy  he  had  not  yet  displayed,  he  replied,  "  Major  Mel- 
ville, since  that  is  your  name,  1  have  hitherto  answered  your 
questions  with  candor,  or  declined  them  with  temper, 
because  their  import  concerned  mysdf  alone;  but,  as  you 
presume  to  esteem  me  mean  enough  to  commence  informer 
against  others,  who  received  me,  wnatever  may  be  their  pub- 
lic misconduct,  as  a  guest  and  friend,  I  declare  to  you  that  I 
consider  your  questions  as  an  insult  infinitely  more  offensive 
than  your  calumnious  suspicions ;  and  that,  since  my  hard 
fortune  permits  me  no  other  mode  of  resenting  them  than  by 
verbal  defiance,  you  should  sooner  have  my  heart  out  of  mv 
bosom  than  a  single  syllable  of  information  on  subjects  which 
I  could  only  become  acquainted  with  in  the  full  confidence 
of  unsuspecting  hospitality/^ 

Mr.  Morton  and  the  Major  looked  at  each  other ;  and  the 
former,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  examinartion,  had  been  re- 
peatedly troubled  with  a  sorry  rheum,  had  recourse  to  hie 
snuff-box  and  his  handkerchief. 

"  Mr;  Waverley,^'  said  the  Major,  *^  my  present  situation 
prohibits  me  alike  from  giviiig  or  receiving  offence,  and  I  will 
not  protract  a  discussion  which  approaches  to  either.  I  am 
afraid  I  must  sign  a  warrant  for  detaining  you  in  custody, 
but  this  house  shall  for  the  present  be  your  prison.  I  fear  I 
cannot  persuade  you  to  accept  a  share  of  our  supper  ?-^[Ed- 
ward  shook  his  head] — ^but  1  will  order  refreshments  in  your 
apartment;'* 

Our  hero  bowed  and  withdrew,  under  guard  of  the  officers 
of  justice,  to  a  small  but  handsome  room,  where,  declining 
all  offers  of  food  or  wine,  he  flung  himself  on  the  bed,  and, 
stupefied  by  the  harassing  events  and  mental  fatigue  of  this 
miserable  day,he  sank  into  a  deep  and  heavy  slumber.  This 
was  more  than  he  himself  could  have  expected  ;  but  it  is 
mentioned  of  the  North-American  Indians,  when  at  the  stake 
of  torture,  that  on  the  least  intermission  of  agony  they  will 
sleep  until  the  fire  is  applied  to  awaken  them. 
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A  CONFEBEIT^OE  AND    TH£    GONSBi^UEKOB 

Majob  Melville  had  detained  Mr.  Morton  during  his  ex* 
amination  of  Waverley,  both  because  he  thought  he  might  de- 
rive a^stanoe  from  his  practical  good  sense  and  approved  loy- 
alty, and  also  because  it  was  agreeable  to  have  a  witness  of 
ummpeached  candor  and  veracity  to  proceedings  which 
touched  the  honpr  and  safety  of  a  young  Englishman  of  high 
rank  and  family,  and  the  expectant  heir  of  a  large  fortune. 
Every  step  he  knew  would  be  rigorously  <5anvassed.  and  it  was 
his  business  tQ  place  i^  iustice  and  integrity  of  his  own  con- 
dxipfc  beyond  the  limits  or  question. 

When  Waverley  retired,  the  laird  and  clergymw  of  Oaim- 
vreekan  sajb  dowii  in  silence  to  their  evening  meal.  While 
the  servants  were  in  attendance  neither  choseto  say  anything 
on  the  circumstances  which  occupied  their  minds,  and  neittier 
felt  it  easy  to  speak  upon  any  other.  ,  The  youth  ^nd  appar- 
mt  frankness  of  Waverley  stood  in  ftrojug  contrast  to  the 
shades  of  suspicion  which  darkened  around  him,  and  he  had 
a  sort  of  naivete  and.  openness  of  demeanor  that  seemed  to 
belong  to  one  unhackneyed  in  the  ways  of  intrigue,  and  which 
pleaded  highly  in  his  fevor. 

Each  nvused  over  the  particulars  of  the  examination,  a^d 
each  viewed  it  through  the  medium  of  his  own  feelings.  Both 
were  men  of  ready  and  acute  talent,  and  both  were  equally 
competent  to  combine  various  parts  of  evidence,  an4  to  de- 
duce from  th^n  the  necessafry  conclusions.  But  the  wide  dif- 
ference of  their  habits  and  education  often  occasioned  a  great 
diserepanoy  in  ti:ieir  respective  deductions  from  admitted 
premises. 

Major  Melville  had  been  versed  in  camps  and  cities';  he 
was  vigilant  bv  profession  and  cautious  from  experience,  had 
met  with  much  evil  in  the  world,  and  therefore,  though  him- 
self an  upright  magistrate  and  an  honorable  man,  his  opin- 
ions of  others  were  always  strict,  and  sometimes  uniustly 
severe.  Mr.  Morton,  on  the  contrary,  had  passed  from  the  lit- 
erary pursuits  of  a  college,  where  he  was  beloved  by  his 
companions  and  respected  by  his  teachers,  to  the  ease  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  present  charge,  where  his  opportunities  of 
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witnessing  evil  were  few,  and  never  dwelt  upon  but  hi  order  to 
encourage  repentance  and  amendmant ;  and  where  the  love 
and  respect. of  his  parishioj^erEk  repaid  lus  a£Fectionate  zeal  in 
their  behalf  hj  endeayoring  to  disguise  from  him  what  they 
knew  would  giw  him  the  most  acute  pain,  namely,  their  own 
occasional  transgressions  of  the  duties  which  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  his  life  to  recommend..  Thus  it  was  a  common  saying 
in  the  neighborhood  (ttiough  both  were  popular  characters), 
that  the  laitd  knew:  only  the  ill  in  the  parish  and  i^  minis* 
ter  only  the  good. 

A  love  of  letters,  though  kept  in  subordination  tp  his 
clerical  studies  and  duties,  also  distin^ished  the  pastor  of 
Caimvreekan,  and  had  tinged  his  mind  in  earlier  cmys  with 
a  slight  feeling  of  romance,  w»hich  nbi  after  incidents  of  real 
life  had  entlrdy  dissipated.  The  early  loss  c^  an  amiable 
young  womaniwhom  he  had  married  for  love,  and  who  was 
quickly  feUowe^Nio  the  grave  by  an  only  child,  had  also 
served,  even  ofteit  the  lapse  of  many  years,  to  soften  a  disposi- 
tion naturally, mild  and  cont^nplative.  His  feelings  on  the 
present^  oceasion^  were  therefore  likely  to  differ  from  those  of 
the  severe  dlseiplinarian,  strict  magistrate,  andi  ^strustful 
maa  of  the  wodd^         ,,        ,        « 

Whea  the:  servants  had  withdrawn,  the  sil^oe  of  both, 
parties  continued,  until  M^r  Melville^  filing  his  glass  and 
pushing  the  bottle  to  Mr.  Morton,  commeneed^-r 

^^  A  distressmg  affair  this,  Mr.  Morton*  I  feair  this 
vounrgster;  has:  brought  himself  within  the  compass  of  a 

**  God  forbid  ! ''  answered  the:  clergyman. 

**  Marry,  and  aanmy^'  said  the  temporal  magistrate  ;  ^*  but 
I  think  even  your  mercifial  logio  will  hairdly  deny  the  con- 
duaion.'^ 

^'  Surely,  Malor,^^  answered  the  dergyman,  ^^  I  should 
hope  it  n^;iit  be  averted,  for  aught  we  have  heard  to- 
nigJit?^' 

*' indeed  I'*  repKed  Melville.  "But,  my  good  parson,, 
you  are  one  of  those  who  tkouM  communicate  to  every  .crim-^ 
mal  the  benia^t  of  eler^.^' 

**  Unquestionably  I  would.  -Mercy  and  long-suffering 
9X^  the  grounds  of  tne  doctrine  I  am  called  to.  teach/' 

♦^Tme,  DBK]giou«ly  speaking;  but  mercy  to  a  criminal 
maybe  gross  in  justioe  to  the  community.  Idon^t  speak  of 
this  young  leUow  in  particular,  who  I  heartily  wijSh  may  be 
i^e  to  clear  himself,  for  I  like  both  his  modesty  and  his 
spirit.     But  I  fear  he  has  rushed  upon  his  fe.ta^^ 
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**  And  why  ?  Hundreds  of  misguided  gentlemeni^e now 
in  arms  against  the  government,  many,  doubtless,  upon  prin- 
ciptes  which  eduction  and  earfy  prejudice  have  gilded  with 
the  names  of  patriotism  and  heroism;  Justice,  when  she 
selects  her  victims  from  such  a  multitude  (for  surely  all  will 
not  be  destroyed),  must  regard  the  moral  motive.  He  whom 
ambition  or  hope  of  personal  advantage  has  led  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  a  well-ordered  government,  let  him  fall  a  victim  to 
the  laws ;  but  surely  youth,  misled  by  the  wild  visions  of 
chivalry  and  imaginary  loyalty,  may  plead  for  pardon/' 

'*  It  visionary  chivalry  and  imaginary  loyalty  come  within 
the  predicament  of  high  treason,''  replied  the  magistrate,  '^  I 
know  no  court  in  Christendom,  my  dear  Mr.  Morton,  where 
they  can  sue  out  their  Habeas  Corpus." 

*^  But  I  cannot  see  that  this  youth's  guilt  is  at  all 
established  to  my  satisfaction,^'  said  the  clergyman. 

^'  Because  vour  good-nature  blinds  your  good  sense," 
replied  Major  Melville.  ^*  Observe  now  :  This  young  man, 
descended  of  a  family  of  hereditary  Jacobites,  his  uncle  the 

leader  of  the  Tory  interest  in  the  county  of ,  his  fath^  a 

disobliged  and  discontented  courtier,  his  tutor  a  nonjuror 
and  author  of  two  treasonable  volumes — ^this  3routh,  jI  say, 
enters  into  Gardiner's  dragoons,  bringing  with  him  a  body  of 
young  fellows  from  his  uncle's  estate,  who  have  not  stickled 
at  avowing  in  their  way  the  High-Church  principles  i  they 
learned  at  Waverley-Honor,  in  their  disputes  with  tiieit  com- 
rades. To  these  young  men  Waverley  is  unxisually  attentive ; 
they  are  supplied  with  money  beyond  a  soldier's  wants  and 
inconsistent  with  his  discipline ;  and  are  uiider  the>  manage- 
ment of  a  favorite  sergeant,  through  whom. they  hold  an  un- 
usually close  communication  with  their  ^c^ptain]!  and  B&eat  td 
consider  themselves  as  independent  of  the  other  officers,  and 
superior  to  their  comrades."  ' 

^'  All  this,  my  dear  Major,  k  the  natural  consequence  of 
their  attachment  to  their  young  landlord,  and  of  their  fiad- 
ing  themselves  in  a  regiment  levied  chiefly  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  and  the  west  oi  Scotland,  and  of  course  among  com** 
rades  disposed  to  quarrel  with  them,  both  as  Englishmen  tod 
as  members  of  the  Church'  of  JShglamd." 

^^  Well  said,  parson  1  ■'  replied  the  magistrate^  "  I  would, 
some  of  your  synod  heard  you.  But  let  me  go  (m.  This 
young  man  obtains  leave  of  absence,  goes  to  Tully-Veolan — 
the  principles  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardineare  pretty  well 
known,  not  to  mention  that  this  lad's  uncle  brought  him  off 
in  the  year  fifteen ;  he  engages  there  in  a  brawls  in  Which  he 
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u  said  io  haVe  disgraced  tile  oommission  he  bore ;  Colonel 
Gkurdiner  writes  ta  him,  first  miMly,  then  more  sharply — I 
think  yon  will  not  doubt  his  having  done  jbo,  since  he  says  so ; 
tiie  mess  invite  him  to  expldn  tiie  quarrel  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  been  involved;  he  neither  replies  to  his  com- 
mander nor  his  comrades.  In  tiie  mean  while  his  sbldiers 
become  mutinous  and  disorderly,  and  at  length,  when  the 
rumor  oi  this  unhappy  rebellionbeoomes  general,  his  favorite 
Sergeant  Houghton  and  another  fellow  are  detected  in  cor- 
respondence with  a  French  emissary,  accredited,  as  he  says, 
by  Captain  Waverley,  who  urges  him,  according  to  the  men's 
confession,  to  desert  with  the  troop  and  join  their  captain, 
who  was  with  Prince  Charles.  In  the  mean  while  this  trustf 
captain  is,  by  his  own  admission,  residing  at  Glennaquoich 
with  the  most  active,  subtle,  and  desperate  Jacobite  in  Scot- 
land ;  he  goes  with  him  at  least  as  far  as  their  famous  hunting 
rendezvous,  and  I  fear  a  little  farther.  Meanwhile  two  other 
summonses  are  sent  him ;  one  warning  him  of  the  disturb- 
ances in  his  troop,  another  peremptorily  ordering  him  to 
repair  to  the  regiment,  which,  indeed,  common  sense  might 
have  dictated,  when  he  observed  rebellion  thickening  all 
round  him.  He  returns  an  abs(dute  refusal,  and  throws  up 
his  c(Hnmission.'' 

*^He  had  been  already  deprived  of  it,'*  said  Mr.  Morton. 

**  But  he  regrets,''  replied  Melville,  "that  the  measure  had 
anticipated  his  resignation.  His  baggage  is  seized  at  his 
quarters  and  at  TuUy-Veolan,  and  is  found  to  contain  a  stock 
of  pestilent  Jacobitical  pamphlets,  enough  to  poison  a  whole 
country,  besides  the  unprinted  lucilbrations  of  his  worthy 
friend  and  tutor  Mr.  Pembroke.*' 

"He  says  he  never  read  them,"  answered  the  minister. 

^^In  an  ordinary  case  I  should  believe  him,"  replied  the 
magistrate,  **  for  they  are  as  stupid  and  pedantic  in  composi- 
tion as  mischievous  in  theiir  tcfnets.  But  can  you  suppose  any- 
thing but  value  for  the  principles  they  maintain  would  induce 
a  young  man  of  his  age  to  lug  such  trash  about  with  him  ? 
Then,  when  news  arrive  of  the  approach  of  the  rebels,  he 
sets  out  in  a  sort  of  disguise,  refusing  to  tell  his  name ;  and, 
if  yon  old  fanatic  tell  truth,  attended  by  a  very  suspicious 
character,  and  mounted  on  a  horse  known  to  have  belonged 
to  Glennaquoich,  and  bearing  on  his  person  letters  from  his 
family  expressing  high  rancor  agjainst  the  house  of  Bruns-  ^ 
wick,  and  a  copy  of  verses  in  praise  of  one  Wogan,  who  ab- 
jured the  service  of  the  Parliament  to  join  the  Highland 
msurgents,  when  in  arms  to  restore  the  house  of  Stuart,  with 
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a  body  of  English  cavalty-r-the  rery,  counterpart  of  his  own 
plot — ^and  summed  up  with  a '  Go  thou  and  do  likewise '  from* 
that  loyal  subject^  and  most,  safe  tiiid  peaceable  character;. 
Fergus  Mae-Iror  ,of  Glennaqaoich,  Vich  Ito  Vohr,  and  sO' 
forth.  An^,  lastly/^  continued  Major  Melyille,  warming  in 
the  detail  of  his  ar^mentp,  '*  where  do  we*  find  this  t^ebond^ 
edition  of  Oavalier  Wogan?  Why^  truly,  in  the  very  track 
most  proper  for  execution  of  his  design,  and  pistolling  the 
first  of  the  king's  subjepta  who  yentures  io  question  m»  in- 
tentions/* 

Mr.  Morton  prudently  abstained  from  argunlent,  which 
heperceiyed  would  only  harden  the  magistrate  in  his  opinion^: 
and  merely  «flked  how  he  intended  to  dispose  of  the  prisoner  ? 

^*It  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  considering  the  state 
of  the  country/'  said  Major  Melville* 

"Oould  you  not  detain  him  (being  such  a  gentleman>-like 
young  man)  here  in  your  own  house,  out  of  harm's  way,  till 
this  storm  blow  OV:er  ?"  .    ,        , 

*^  My  good  friend/'  said  Major  Melville,  "neither  your 
house  fuor  mine  will  be  long  out  of  harm's  way,  even  were  it 
legal  to  confine  him  here.  I  have  just  learned  that  the  oom- 
mander-inrchief^  who  marched  into  the  Highlands  to  seek 
out  and  disperse  the  insurgents,  has  declined  giving  them  bat- 
tle at  Gdrryarrick,  and  marched  on  northward  with  all  the 
disposable  force  of  government  to  Inverness,  John-o'-Groat's 
House,  or  the  devil,  for  what  I  know,  leaving  the  road  to  the 
Low  Country  open  and  undefended  to  the  Highland  army." 

" Good  God !"  said,  the  clergyman.  "Is  the.mMi  a  cow- 
ard, a  traitor;  or  an  idiot  ?" 

"None  of  the  three,  I  believe,"  answered  Melville.  "Sir 
John  has  the  commonplace  courage  of  a  common  soldier,  is 
honest  enough,  does  what  he  is  commanded,  and  understands 
what  is  told  him,  but  is  aa  fit  to  act  for  himself  in  circum- 
stances of  importsmce  as  I,  my  dear  parson,  to  occupy  your 
pulpit." 

This  important  public  intelligence  naturally  diverted  the 
discourse  from  Wayerley  for  some  time ;  at  length,  however, 
the  subject  was  resumed. 

"I  believe,"  said  Major  Melville,  "that  I  must  give  thiff 
young  man  in  charge  to  some  of  the  detached  parties. of  armed 
volunteers  who  were  lately  sent  out  to  oterawo  the  disaffected 
districts.  They  are  now  recalled  towards  Stirling,  and  a 
small  body  comes  this  way  to-morrow  or  next  day,  comf- 
manded  by  the  westland  man — ^what's  his  name?  You  saw 
him,  and  said  he  was  the  very  model  of  one  of  OromweU's 
military  saints." 
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"  GilfiUan,  the  Cameronian/'  answered  Mr.  Morton.  **  I 
wish  the  young  gentleman  may  be  safe  with  him.  Strange 
things  are  done  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  minds  in  so  agitat- 
ing a  crisis^  and  I  fear  Gilfillan  is  of  a  sect  which  has  suffered 
persecution  without  learning  mercy." 

"  He  has  only  to  lodge  Mr,  Waverley  in  Stirling  Castle/' 
said  the  Major ;  "  I  will  give  strict  injunctions  to  treat  him 
well.  I  really  cannot  ^vise  anv  better  mode  for  securing 
him,  and  I  fancy  you  would  hardly  advise  me  to  encounter 
the  responsibili^  of  setting  him  at  liberty." 

"  But  you  will  have  no  objection  to  my  seeing  him  to- 
morrow in  private  ?"  said  the  minister. 

"None,  certainly;  your  loyalty  and  character  are  my 
warrant.     But  with  what  view  do  you  make  the  request?" 

'^Simply,"  replied  Mr.  Morton,  ^'to  make  the  experi- 
ment whether  he  may  not  be  brought  to  communicate  to  me 
some  circumstances  which  may  hereafter  be  useful  to  allevi- 
ate, if  not  to  exculpate,  his  conduct." 

The  friends  now  parted  and  retired  to  rest,  each  filled  with 
the  most  anxious  renections  on  tiie  sl^te  of  the  country. 
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A  CON^FIDANT 

Waverley  awoke  in  the  morning  from  troubled  dreams  and 
unref reshing  slumbers  to  a  full  consciousuess  of  the  horrors 
of  his  situation.  How  it  mi^ht  terminate  he  knew  not.  He 
might  be  delivered  up  to  military  law,  which,  in  the  midst  of 
oivil  war,  was  not  likely  to  be  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  its 
victims  or  the  quality  of  the  evidence.  Nor  did  he  feel  much 
more  comfortable  at  the  thoughts  of  a  trial  before  a  Scottish 
<50urt  of  justice,  where  he  knew  the  laws  and  forms  differed 
in  many  respects  from  those  of  England,  and  had  been  taught 
to  believe,  however  erroneously,  that  the  liberty  and  rights  of 
the  subject  were  less  carefully  protected.  A  sentiment  of 
bitterness  rose  in  his  mind  against  the  government,  which  he 
considered  as  the  cause  of  his  embarrassment  and  peril,  and 
he  cursed  internally  his  scrupulous  rejection  of  Mac-Ivor's 
invitation  to  accompany  him  to  the  field. 

^*  Why  did  not  1,^'  he  said  to  himself,  "like  other  men  of 
lienor,  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  welcome  to  Britain 
the  descendant  of  her  ancient  kings  and  lineal  heir  of  her 
throne  ?    Why  did  not  I — 

**  *  Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion, 

And  welcome  home  agam  discarded  faith, 

Seek  out  Prince  Charles,  and  faU  before  his  feet? ' 

All  that  has  been  recorded  of  excellence  and  worth  in  the 
house  of  Waverley  has  been  founded  upon  their  loyal  faith  to 
the  house  of  Stuart.  From  the  interpretation  which  this 
Scotch  magistrate  has  put  upon  the  letters  of  my  uncle  and 
father,  it  is  plain  that  I  ought  to  have  understood  them  as 
marshalling  me  to  the  course  of  my  ancestors ;  and  it  has  been 
my  gross  dulness,  joined  to  the  obscurity  of  expression  which 
they  adopted  for  the  sake  of  security,  that  has  confounded  my 
judgment.  Had  I  yielded  to  the  first  generous  impulse  of  in- 
dignation when  I  learned  that  my  honor  was  practised  upon, 
how  different  had  been  my  present  situation !  I  had  then 
been  free  and  in  arms  fighting,  like  my  forefathers,  for  love, 
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for  loyalty,  and  for  &me.  And  now  I  am  here,  netted  and 
in  the  toils,  at  the  disposal  of  a  suspicions,  stem,  and  cold- 
hearted  man,  perhaps  to  be  turned  over  to  the  solitude  of  a 
dungeon  or  the  infamy  of  a  public  execution.  0,  Fergus ! 
how  true  has  your  prophecy  proved ;  and  how  speedy,  how 
yery  sjyeedy,  has  been  its  accomplishment  \" 

While  Edward  was  ruminating  on  these  painful  subjects 
ei  contemplation,  and  very  naturally,  though  not  quite  so 
justly,  bestowing  upon  the  reigning  dynasty  that  blame  which 
was  aue  to  chance,  or,  in  part  at  least,  to  his  own  unreflecting 
conduct,  Mr.  Morton  avaued  himself  of  Major  Melville's  per- 
mission to  pay  him  an  early  visit. 

Waverley's  fii*st  impulse  was  to  intimate  a  desire  that  he 
might  not  be  disturbed  with  questions  or  conversation ;  but 
he  suppressed  it  upon  observing  the  benevolent  and  reverend 
appearance  of  the  clergyman  who  had  rescued  him  from  the 
immediate  violence  of  me  villagers. 

**I  believe,  sir,'*  said  the  unfortunate  young  man,  **that 
in  any  other  circumstances  I  should  have  had  as  much  grati- 
tude to  express  to- you  as  the  safety  of  my  life  may  be  worth ; 
but  such  18  the  present  tumult  of  my  mind,  ana  such  is  my 
anticipation  of  what  I  am  yet  likely  to  endure,  that  I  can 
hardly  offer  you  thanks  for  your  interposition.'^ 

Mr.  Morton  replied,  that,  far  from  ma*king  any  claim  up- 
on his  good  opinion,  his  only  wish  and  the  sole  purpose  of  hia 
visit  was  to  find  out  the  means  of  deserving  it.  **My  excel- 
lent friend.  Major  Melville, '^  he  continued,  **has  feelings  and 
duties  as  a  soldier  and  public  functionary  by  which  I  am  not 
fettered;  nor  can  I  always  coincide  in  opinions  which  he 
forms,  perhaps  with  too  little  allowance  for  the  imperfectiona 
of  human  nature. ''  He  paused  and  then  proceeded:  "I  do 
not  intrude  myself  on  your  confidence,  Mr.  Waverley,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  any  circumstances  the  knowledge  of 
which  can  be  prejudicial  either  to  yourself  or  to  others ;  but 
I  own  my  earnest  wish  is  that  you  would  intrust  me  with  any 
particulsffs  which  could  lead  to  tour  exculpation.  I  can  sol- 
emnly assure  you  they  will  b^  deposited  "with  a  faithful  and, 
to  the  extent  of  his  limited  powers,  a  zealous  agent.'' 

'^You  are,  sir,  I  presume,  a  Presbyterian  clergjman?"^ 
Mr.  Morton  bowed.  '^Were  I  to  be  guided  by  the  prepos- 
sessions of  education,  I  might  distrust  your  friendly  profes- 
sions in  my  cAse ;  but  I  have  obsJerved  that  similar  prejudices 
are  nourished  in  this  country  against  your  professional  breth- 
ren of  the  Episcopal  persuasion,  and  I  am  willing  to  believe 
them  equally  unfounded  in  both  cases." 
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*^Evil  to  him  that  thinks  otlierwise/^ said  Mr.  Morton; 
"**or  who  holds  church  government  and  ceremonies  as  the  ex- 
ijlusive  gaffe  of  Christian  faith  or  moral  virtue/' 

"  But,  continued  Wav^rley,  *^  I  cannot  perceive  why  I 
should  trouble  you  with  a  detail  of  particulars  out  of  wluoh^ 
after  revolving  them  as  carefully  as  possible  in  my  recoUeo- 
tion,  I  find  myself  unable  to  explain  much  of  what  is  charged 
against  me.  I  know,  indeed,  that  I  am  innocent,  but  :I 
Imrdly  see  how  I  can  hope  to  prove  myself  so.'' 

**  It  is  for  that  very  reason,  Mr.  Waverley,"  said  tha 
clergyman,  ^*  that  I  venture  to  solicit  your  conndence.  My 
knowledge  of  individuals  in  this  country  is  pretty  gener^, 
and  can  upon  occasion  be  extended.  Your  situation  will,  I 
fear,  preclude  your  taking  those  active  steps  for  recoveritig 
intelligence  or  tracing  imposture  which  1  wonld  willingly 
undertake  in  your  behalf ;  and  if  you  are  not  ben^ted  by 
my  exertions,  at  least  they  cannot  lie  prejudicial  to  you.'' 

Waverlay>  after  a  few  minutes'  reflepticm,  was  convinced 
that  his  reposing  confidence  in  Mr.  Morton,  so  far  ^  he  him* 
self  was  concerned,  could  hurt  neither  Mr.  Bradwardine  nor 
Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  both  of  whom  had  openly  assumed  arms 
:against  the  government,  and  that  it  might  possibly,  if  the 
professions  of  his  new  friend  corresponded  in  sincerity  with 
the  earnestness  of  his  expression^  be  of  some  service  to  him- 
self. He  therefore  ran  briefly  over  most  of  the  events  with 
which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted,  suppressing  his  attach** 
ment  to  Flora,  and  indeed  neither  mentioning  her  nor  Bose 
Bradwardine  in  the  course  of  his  narrative, 

Mr.  Morton  seemed  particularly  ^tri^ck  with  the  aceount 
of  Waverle/s  visit  to  Dooald  Bean  Lean.  *^  I  am  glad/'  he 
said,  "you  did  not  mention  this  circun^tanpe  to  the.  Major. 
It  is  capable  of  ^eat  misconstruction  on  the  part  of  ^ose 
who  do  not  consider  the  power  of  curiosity  and  the  influence 
of  romance  as  motives  of  youthful  conduct.  When  I  was  » 
younff  man  like  you,  Mr.  Waverley,  any  such  hare-brained 
•expedition  (I  l3eg  your  pardoa  for  the  expression)  would  have 
had  inexpressible  charms  for,  me.  But  there  are  men  in  the 
world  who  will  not  believe  that  danger  and  fatigue  are  often 
incurred  without  any  very  adequapte  causf ,  and  therefore  who 
are  sometimes  led  to  assign  motives  of  action  entirely  tbrei^ 
to  the  truth.  This  man  Be^n  Lean  ii  renowned  through  ^ 
country  as  a  sort  of  Robin  Hood,  and'  the  stories  which  ar«i 
told  of  hi^  address  and  epterprise  are  the  common  tales  ol 
the  winter  fireside.  He  certainly  possesses  talents  beyond  the 
rude  sphere  in  which  he  moves  ;  and,  being  neither  destitute  of 
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ambition  nor  encumbered  irtth  scirnj^les,  he  will  probably 
attempt,  by  every  means^  to  distinguish  himself  during  the 
peritKi  of  these  unhappy  commotions/'  jfr.  Morton  then 
made  a  calref ul  memorandum  of  the  yarious  particulars  of 
Wayerle/s  interview  with  Donald  Bean  and  the  other  circum- 
stanoes  which  he  had  communicated.  ^ 

The  interest  which  this  good  man  seemed  to  take  in  his  mis- 
fortunes, above  all,  the  full  confidence  he  appeared  to  repose 
in  his  innocence,  had  the  natural  effect  of  softening  Edward's 
heart,  whom  the  coldness  of  Major  Melville  bad  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  the  world  Was  leagued  to  oppress  him.  He  shook 
Mr.  Morton  warmly  by  the  hand,  and,  assuring  him  that  hia 
kindness  and  sympathy  had  relieved  his  mind  of  a  heavy  load, 
told  him  that,  whatever  might  be  his  own  fate,  he  belonged 
to  a  family  who  had  both  gratitude  and  the  power  of  display- 
ing it.  "^nie  earnestness  of  his  thanks  called  drops  to  the  eye» 
of  the  worthy  clergyman,  who  was  doubly  interested  in  the 
cause  for  which  he  had  volunteered  his  services,  by  observing 
the  genuine  and  undissembled  feelings  of  his  young  friend. 

Edward  now  inquired  if  Mr.  Mofton  knew  what  was  likely 
to  be  his  destination. 

^^ Stirling  Oiastle/' replied  his  friend  ;  ''and  so  far  I  am 
well  pleased  for  your  sake,  for  the  governor  is  a  man  of  honor 
and  humanity.  But  I  am  more  doubtful  of  your  treatment 
upon  the  road ;  Major  Melville  is  involuntarily  obliged  to  in- 
trust the  custody  of  your  person  to  another. '* 

"I  am  glad  of  it,'' answered  Waverley.  '*I  detest  that 
cold*bloodea  ciilcalating  Scotch  mfltgifitrate.  I  hope  he  and  I 
shall  never  meet  more.  He  had  neither  sympatliy  with  my 
innocence  nor  with  my  wretchedness  ;  and  the  petrifying  ac- 
curacy with  which  he  attended  to  every  form  of  civility,  while 
he  tortured  me  by  questions,  his  suspicions,  and  his  infer- 
ences, was  as  tormenting  as  the  racks  of  the  Inquisition.  Do 
not  vindicate  him,  my  dear  sir,  for  that  I  cannot  bear  with 
patience ;  tell  me  ratner  who  is  to  have  the  charge  of  so  im- 
portant a  state  prisoner  as  I  am." 

"I  believe  a  person  called  Oilfillan,  one  of  the  sect  who 
are  termed  Cameronians." 

''I  never  heard  of  them  before." 

'*  They  claim,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  to  represent  the  more 
strict  and  severe  Presbyterians,  who,  in  Charles  Second's  and 
James  Second's  days,  refused  to  profit  by  the  Toleration,  or 
Indulgence,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  extended  to  others  of 
that  religion.  They  held  conventicles  in  the  open  fields,  and,, 
being  treated  with  great  violence  and  cruelty  by  the  Scottish 
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foremment^  more  than  once  took  arms  during  those  reigns* 
^hey  take  their  name  from  their  leader^  Bichara  Cameron.  ^^ 
*^I  recollect/^  said  Waverley ;  *^but  did  not  the  triumph 
of  Presbytery  at  the  Revolution  extinguish  that  sect  ?" 

"  By  no  means,'*  replied  Morton ;  "that  great  event  fell 
yet  far  short  of  what  they  proposed,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  the  complete  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
upon  the  grounds  of  the  old  Solemn  League  and  Cov^iant. 
Indeed,  I  believe  they  scarce  knew  what  they  wanted ;  but 
being  a  numerous  body  of  men,  and  not  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  arms,  they  kept  themselves  together  as  a  separate 
party  in  the  state,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Union  had  nearly 
formed  a  most  unnatural  league  with  their  old  enemies  the 
Jacobites  to  oppose  that  important  national  measure.  Since 
that  time  their  numbers  have  gradually  diminished ;  butagood 
many  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  western  counties,  and  several, 
with  a  better  tem^r  than  in  1707,  have  now  taken  arms  for 
government.  This  person,  whom  they  call  Gifted  Gilfillan, 
has  been  long  a  leader  among  them,  and  now  heads  a  small 
party,  which  will  pass  here  to-day  or  to-morrow  on  their  march 
towards  Stirling,  under  whose  escort  Major  Melville  proposes 
you  phall  travel.  I  would  willingly  speak  to  Gilfillan  in  your 
behalf ;  but,  having  deeply  imbibed  all  the  prejudices  of  his 
sect,  and  being  of  the  same  fierce  disposition,  he  would  pay 
little  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  anErastian  divine,  as  he 
would  politely  term  me.  And  now,  farewell,  my  young  friend  j 
for  the  present  I  must  not  weary  out  the  Major^  indulgence, 
that  I  may  obtain  his  permission  to  visit  you  again  m  the 
course  of  tiie  day.'' 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THIKQS  MBKB  A  LITTLH 

About  noon  Mr.  Morton  returned  and  bronght  an  inyitation 
from  Major  Melville  that  Mr.  Waverley  would  honor  him 
with  his  company  to  dinner^  notwithstanding  ^e  unpleasant 
affair  which  detained  him  at  Gaimyreckan^  from  wnich  he 
should  heartily  rejoice  to  see  Mr.  Waverley  completely  extri- 
cated. The  truth  was  that  Mr.  Morton's  favorable  report  and 
opinion  had  somewhat  staggered  the  preconceptions  of  the 
old  soldier  concerning  Edward's  supposed  accession  to  the 
mutiny  in  the  regiment ;  and  in  the  unfortunate  state  of  the 
country  the  mere  suspicion  of  disaffection  or  an  inclination 
to  join  the  insurgent  Jacobites  might  infer  criminality  indeed, 
but  certainly  not  dishonor.  Brides,  a  person  wnom  the 
Major  trusted  had  reported  to  him  (though,  as  it  proved,  in- 
accurately) a  contradiction  of  the  agitating  news  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  According  to  this  second  edition  of  thei  in- 
telligence, the  Highlanders  nad  withdrawn  from  the  Lowland 
frontier  with  the  purpose  of  following  the  army  in  their  march 
to  Inverness.  The  Major  was  at  a  loss,  indeed,  to  reconcile  his 
information  with  the  well-known  abilities  of  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  tlie  Highland  army,  yet  it  was  the  course  which 
was  likely  to  be  most  agreeable  to  others.  He  remembered 
the  same  policy  had  detained  them  in  the  north  in  the  year 
1715,  and  he  anticipated  a  similar  termination  to  the  insur- 
rection as  upon  that  occasion. 

This  news  put  him  in  such  good-humor  that  he  readily 
acquiesced  in  Mr.  Morton's  proposal  to  pay  some  hospitable 
attention  to  his  unfortunate  guest,  and  voluntarily  added,  he 
hoped  the  whole  affair  would  prove  a  youthful  escapade,  which 
might  be  easily  atoned  by  a  short  confinement.  The  kind 
m^iator  had  some  trouble  to  prevail  on  his  young  friend  to 
accept  the  invitation.  He  dared  not  urge  to  him  the  real 
motive,  which  was  a  good-iiatured  wish  to  secure  a  favorable 
report  of  Waverley's  case  from  Major  Melville  to  Governor 
Bl^eney.  He  remarked,  from  the  flashes  of  our  hero's  spirit, 
that  touching  upon  this  topic  would  be  sure  to  defeat  his 
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purpose.  He  therefore  pleaded  that  the  invitation  argued 
the  Major's  disbelief  of  any  part  of  the  accusation  which  was 
inconsistent  with  Waverley^s  conduct  as  a  soldier  and  man  of 
honor,  and  that  to  decline  his  courtesy  might  be  interpreted 
into  a  consciousness  that  it  was  unmerited.  In  short,  he  so 
far  satisfied  Edward  that  the  maxdy  and  ]^roper  course  was  to 
meet  the  Major  on  easy  terms  tnat,  suppressing  his  strong 
dislike  again  to  encQuntei:  l^s  Qold  and  punctilious  civility, 
Waverley  agreed  to  be  guided  by  his  new  friend. 

The  meeting  at  first  was  stiS  and  formal  enough.,  But 
Edward,  having  accepted  the  invitation,  and  his  mind  being 
really  soothed  and  relieved  by  the  kindness  of  Morton,  held 
himself  bound  to  behave  with  ease,  though  he  could  not  afiect 
cordiality.  The  Major  was  somewhat  of  a  ion  vivant,  and 
his  wine  was  excellent.  He  told  his  old  campaign  stories, 
and  displaved  much  knowledge  of  men  and  manners.  Mr. 
Morton  had  an  internal  fund  of  placid  and  quiet  ^yety,  which 
seldom  failed  to  enliven  any  small  party  m  which  he  found 
himself  pleasantly  seated.  Waverley,  wnose  life  was  a  dream, 
gave  ready  way  to  the  predominating  impulse  and  became  th^ 
mpst  lively  of  the  party.  He  had  at  all  times  remarkable 
natural  powers  of  conversation,  though  easily  silenc^  by 
discouragement.  On  the  present  occasion  he  piqued  himself 
i^pdn  leaving  on  the  minds  of  his  companions  a  favorable  im- 
pression of  one  who,  under  such  disastrous  circumstances, 
could  sustain  his  misfortunes  with  ease  and  gayety.  His  spir- 
its, though  not  unyielding,  were  abundantly  elastic,  and  soon 
seconded  his  efforts.  The  trio  were  engaged  in  very  lively 
discourse,  apparently  deliffhted  with  each  <^her,  and  the  kind 
host  was  pressing  a  third  bottle  of  Burgundy,  when  the  sound 
of  a  drum  was  heard  at  some  distance.  The  Major,  who,  in 
the  glee  of  an  old  soldier,  had  forgot  the  duties  of  a  magis- 
trate, cursed,  with  a  muttered  military  oatli,  the  circumstances 
which  recalled  him  to  his  oflScial  functions.  He  rose  and 
went  towards  the  window,  which  commanded  a  very  near  view 
of  the  highroad,  and  he  was  followed  by  his  guests. 

The  drum  advanced,  beating  no  measured  martial  tune, 
but  a  kind  of  rub-a-dub-dub,  like  that  with  which  the  fire- 
drum  startles  the  slumbering  artisans  of  a  Scotch  burgh.  It 
is  the  object  of  this  history  to  do  justice  to  all  men ;  1  must 
therefore  record,  in  justice  to  the  drummer,  that  he  protested 
he  could  beat  any  known  march  or  point  of  war  known  in  the 
British  army,  and  had  accordingly  commenced  with  '^  Dum- 
barton's Drums,''  when  he  was  silenced  by  Gifted  Gilfillan, 
the  commander  of  the  party,  who  refused  to  permit  his  fol- 
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lowers  to  move  to  this  profane,  and  even,  as  he  said,  persecu- 
tive  tune,  and  commanded  the  drummer  to  beat  the  119th 
Psalm.  As  this  was  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  drabber  of 
sheepskin,  he  was  fain  to  have  recourse  to  the  inoffensive 
row-dow-dow  as  a  harmless  substitute  for  the  sacred  music 
which  his  instrument  or  skill  were  unable  to  achieve.  This 
may  be  held  a  trifling  anecdote,  but  the  drammer  in  question 
was  no  less  than  town-drammer  of  Anderton.  I  remember 
his  successor  in  office,  a  member  of  that  enlightened  body, 
the  British  Oonvention.  Be  his  memory,  therefore,  treated 
with  due  respect. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

A  VOLUNTEBB  SIXTY  YEARS  SINCE 

On  hearing  the  unwelcome  sound  of  the  drum.  Major  Mel- 
ville hastily  opened  a  sashed  door  and  stepped  out  upon  a  sort 
of  terrace  which  divided  his  house  from  the  highroad  from 
which  the  martial  music  proceeded.  Waverley  and  his  new 
friend  followed  him,  though  probably  he  would  have  dis- 
pensed with  their  attendance.  They  soon  recognized  in 
solemn  march,  first,  the  performer  upon  the  drum ;  secondly, 
a  large  flag  of  four  compartments,  on  which  were  inscribed 
the  words.  Covenant,  Kirk,  King,  Kingdoms.  The  person 
who  was  honored  with  this  charge  was  followed  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  partv,  a  thin,  dark,  rigid -looking  man,  about 
sixty  years  old.  The  spiritual  pride,  which  in  mine  host  of 
the  Candlestick  mantled  in  a  sort  of  supercilious  hypocrisy, 
was  in  this  man^s  face  elevated  and  yet  darkened  by  genuine 
and  undoubting  fanaticism.  It  was  impossible  to  behold  him 
without  imagination  placing  him  in  some  strange  crisis,  where 
religious  zed  was  the  ruling  principle.  A  martyr  at  the 
stake,  a  soldier  in  the  field,  a  lonely  and  banished  wanderer 
consoled  by  the  intensity  and  supposed  purity  of  his  faith 
under  every  earthly  privation,  perhaps  a  persecuting  inquisi- 
tor, as  terrific  in  power  as  unyielding  in  adversity ;  any  of 
these  seemed  congenial  characters  to  this  personage.  With 
these  high  traits  oi  energy,  there  was  something  in  the  affected 
precision  and  solemnity  of  his  deportment  and  discourse  that 
bordered  upon  the  ludicrous ;  so  that,  according  to  the  mood 
of  the  spectator's  mind  and  the  light  under  which  Mr.  Gil- 
fiUan  presented  himself,  one  might  have  feared,  admired,  or 
laughed  at  him.  His  dress  was  t&t  of  a  west-country  peasant, 
of  better  materials  indeed  than  that  of  the  lower  rank,  but 
in  no  respect  affecting  either  the  mode  of  the  age  or  of  the 
Scottish  gentry  at  any  period.  His  arms  were  a  broadsword 
and  pistols,  which,  from  the  antiquity  of  their  appearance, 
might  have  seen  the  rout  of  Pentland  or  Bothwell  feriffg. 

As  he  came  up  a  few  steps  to  meet  Major  Melvifle,  and 
touched  solemnly,  but  slightly,  his  huge  and  overbrimmed 
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blue  bonnet^  in  answer  to  the  Major,  who  had  courteoosly 
raised  a  small  triangular  gold-laced  hat,  Wayerley  was  irre- 
fiistibly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  beheld  a  leader  of  the 
Bonndheaas  of  yore  in  conference  with  one  of  Marlborough's 
captains. 

The  group  ot  about  thirty  armed  men  who  followed  this 
gifted  commander  was  of  a  motley  description.  They  were  in 
ordinary  Lowland  dresses,  of  different  colors,  which,  contrasted 
with  the  arms  they  bore,  gave  them  an  irregular  and  mobbish 
appearance ;  so  much  is  tne  eye  accustomed  to  connect  uni- 
formity of  dress  with  the  military  character.  In  f  rcmt  were  a 
few  who  apparently  partook  of  their  leader's  enthusiasm,  men 
obviously  to  be  feared  in  a  combat,  where  their  natural  cour- 
age was  exalted  by  religious  zeal.  Others  puffed  and  strutted, 
fSled  with  the  importance  of  carrying  arms  and  all  the  novelty 
of  their  situation,  while  the  rest,  apparently  fatigued  with 
their  march,  dragged  their  limbs  listlessly  along,  or  straggled 
from  their  companions  to  procure  such  refreshments  as  the 
neighboring  cottages  and  alehouses  afforded.  Six  grenadiers 
of  Ligonier%  thought  the  Major  to  himself^  as  his  mind  re- 
verted to  his  own  military  experience,  would  have  sent  all 
these  fellows  to  the  right  about. 

Greeting,  however,  Mr.  Gilfillan  civilly,  he  requested  to 
know  if  he  had  received  the  letter  he  had  sent  to  him  upon  his 
march,  and  could  undertake  the  charge  of  the  state  prisoner 
whom  lie  there  mentioned,  as  far  as  Stirling  Castle.  *^  Yea,*' 
was  the  concise  reply  of  the  Cameronian  leader,  in  a  voice 
which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  Yery  penetralia  of  his  person. 

"  But  jouT  escort,  Mr.  Gilfillan,  is  not  so  sixong  as  I  ex- 
pected,'' said  Major  Melville. 

'^Some  of  the  people,''  replied  Gilfillan,  "  hungered  and 
were'  athirst  by  the  way^  and  tarried  until  their  poor  souls 
were  refreshed  with  the  word." 

^^I  am  sorry,  sir,"  replied  the  Major,  "you  did  not  trust 
to  your  refreshing  your  men  at  Caimvreckan ;  whatever  my 
house  contains  is  at  the  command  of  persons  employed  in  the 
service." 

"It  was  not  of  creature-comforts  I  spake,"  answered  the 
Covenanter,  regarding  Major  Melville  with  something  like  a 
smile  of  contempt ;  "  howbeit,  I  thank  you ;  but  the  people 
remained  waiting  upon  the  precious  Mr.  Jabesh  Eento well  for 
the  out-pouring  of  the  afternoon  exhortation." 

'^  And  have  you,  sir,"  said  the  Major,  "  when  the  rebels 
are  about  to  spread  th^nselves  through  this  country,  actually 
left  a  great  part  of  your  command  at  a  field-preachmg  ?" 
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.  OilfiUan  again  smiled  scornfully  as  he  made  this  indirect 
anfftWOT — *^jBven  thus  are  the  children  of  this  world  wiser  ill 
their  generaiion  than  the  children  of  light !  ^ 

•  ''How^viM',  sir/'  said  the  Ma^or,  *'as  you  are  to  take 
charge  of  this  gentleman  to  Stirling,  and  deliver  him,  with 
these  paperS;^  into  the  hands  of  Governor  Bl^eney,  I  be- 
seech you  to  observe  some  rules  of  military  discipline  upon 
your  march.  For  example,  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  your 
men  more  closely  together,  and  that  each  in  his  march  should 
cover  his  file-leader,  instead  of  straggling  like  geese  upon  a 
common;  and,  for  fear  of  surprise,  I  farther  recommend  to 
you  to  form  a  small  advance*-party  of  your  best  men,  with  a 
single  vidette  in  front  of  the  whole  march,  so  that  when  you 
approach  a  village  or  a  wood  '^ — (here  the  Major  interrupted 
himself) — ^*  But  as  I  don't  observe  you  listen  to  me,  Mr.  Gil- 
fiUan,  I  suppose  I  need  not  give  myself  the  trouble  to  say 
more  upon  the  subject.  You  are  a  better  judge,  unquestion- 
ably, than  I  am  of  the  measures  to  be  pursued ;  out  one 
thing  I  would  have  you  well  aware  of,  that  you  are  to  treat 
this  gentleman,  your  prisoner,  with  no  rigor  nor  incivility, 
and  are  to  subject  him  to  no  other  restraint  than  is  necessary 
for  his  security. '* 

*^  I  ba^ve  looked  into  my  commission,'*  said  Mr.  GilfiUan, 
*^  subscribed  by  a  worthy  and  professing  nobleman,  William, 
Earl  of  Glencaim ;  nor  do  I  find  it  therein  set  down  that  I 
am  to  receive  any  charges  or  commands  anent  my  doings 
from  Major  William  Melville  of  Cairnvreckan.*' 

Major  Melville  reddened  even  to  the  well-powdered  ears 
which  appeared  beneath  his  neat  military  side-curls,  the  more 
so  as  he  observed  Mr.  Morton  smile  at  the  same  moment. 
*'Mr.  GilfiUan,''  he  answered,  with  some  asperity,  "I  beg 
ten  thousand  pardons  for  interfering  with  a  person  of  your 
importance.  I  thought,  however,  that  as  you  have  been  bred 
a  grazier,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  might  be  occasion  to  remind 
you  of  the  difference  between  Highlanders  and  Highland 
cattie ;  and  if  you  should  happen  to  meet  with  any  gentle- 
man who  has  seen  service,  and  is  disposed  to  speak  upon  the 
subject,  I  should  still  imagine  that  hstening  to  him  would  do 
you  no  sort  of  harm.  But  I  have  done,  and  have  only  once 
more  to  recommend  this  gentleman  to  your  civility  as  well  as 
to  your  custody.  Mr.  Waverley,  I  am  truly  sorry  we  should 
part  in  this  way ;  but  I  trust,  when  you  are  again  in  this 
country,  I  may  have  an  opportunity  to  render  Cairnvreckan 
more  agreeable  than  circumstances  have  permitted  on  this 
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So  saying,  he  shook  our  hero  by  the  hand.  Morton  also 
took  an  affectionate  farewell,  and  Wayerley.  haying  mounted 
his  horse,  with  a  masketeer  leading  it  by  the  bridle  and  a  file 
upon  each  side  to  prevent  his  escape,  set  forward  npon  the 
march  with  GilfiUan  and  his  party.  Through  the  little  vil- 
lage they  were  accompanied  unth  ib«  rii^uts  of  the  children, 
who  cried  out,  "  Eh  !  see  to  the  Southland  gentleman  that's 
gaun  to  be  hwged  for  shooting  lang  John  Mncklewrath,  the 
smith  I'* 
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AK  IKCIDBlsrr 

Thb  dinner  hour  of  Scotland  Sixty  Years  since  was  two 
o'clock.  It  was  therefore  about  four  o'clock  of  a  delightful 
autumn  afternoon  that  Mr.  Gilfillan  commenced  his  march^ 
in  hopesy  although  Stirling  was  eighteen  miles  distant,  he 
might  be  able,  by  becoming  a  borrower  of  the  night  for  an 
hour  or  two,  to  reach  it  that  evening.  He  therefore  put  forth 
his  strength,  and  marched  stoutly  along  at  the  hc^  of  his 
followers,  eyeing  our  hero  from  time  to  time,  as  if  he  longed 
to  enter  into  controversy  with  him.  At  length,  unable  to 
resist  the  temptation,  he  slackened  his  pace  till  he  was  along- 
side of  his  prisoner's  horse,  and  after  marching^  a  few  steps  in 
silence  abreast  of  him,  he  suddenly  asked — "  Can  ye  say  wha 
the  carle  was  wi'  the  black  coat  and  the  mousted  head,  that 
was  wi'  the  Laird  of  Cairn vreckan  ?  " 

*^  A  Presbyterian  clergyman,"  answered  Waverley. 

'^Presbyterian  !"  answered  Gilfillan  contemptuouslv ;  "a 
wretched  Erastian,  or  rather  an  obscure  Prelatist,  a  favorer 
of  the  black  indulgence,  ane  of  thae  dumb  dogs  that  canna 
bark ;  they  tell  ower  a  clash  o'  terror  and  a  clatter  o'  comfort 
in  their  sermons,  without  ony  sense,  or  savor,  or  life.  YeVe 
been  fed  in  siccan  a  fauld,  belike  ?" 

"  No ;  I  am  of  the  Church  of  Enriand,"  said  Waverley. 

"  And  they're  just  neighbor-like,'  replied  the  Covenanter; 
*'  and  nae  wonder  they  gree  sae  weel.  Wha  wad  hae  thought 
the  goodly  structure  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  built  up  by  our 
fathers  in  1642,  wad  hae  been  defaced  by  carnal  ends  and  the 
corruptions  of  the  time ;  av,  wha  wad  hae  thought  the  carved 
work  of  the  sanctuary  would  hae  been  sae  soon  cut  down ! " 

To  this  lamentation,  which  one  or  two  of  the  assistants 
chorussed  with  a  deep  groan,  our  hero  thought  it  unneces- 
sary te  make  any  reply.  Whereupon  Mr.  Gilfillan,  resolving 
that  he  should  be  a  hearer  at  least,  if  not  a  disputant,  pro- 
ceeded in  his  Jeremiade. 

*'And  now  is  it  wonderful,  when,  for  lack  of  exercise 
anent  the  call  te  the  service  of  the  altar  and  tiie  duty  of  the 
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iBj,  ininisters  &11  into  sinful  compliances  with  patronage^ 
and  indemnities^  and  oaths,  and  bonds^  and  other  corruptions^ 
— is  it  wonderful^  I  say^  that'you^  sir,  and  other  sic^likei  tin- 
happy  persons,  should  labor  to  build  up  your  auld  Babel  of 
iniquity,  as  in  the  bluidy  persecuting  samt-killing  times  ?  I 
trow,  gin  ye  werena  blinded  wi'  the  graces  and  favors,  and 
services  and  enjoyments,  and  employments  and  inheritances^ 
of  this  wicked  world,  I  could  prove  to  you,  by  the  Scripture, 
in  what  a  filthy  rag  ye  put  your  trust ;  and  that  your  sur- 
plices, and  your  copes  and  vestments,  are  but  catt-off  gar- 
ments of  the  muckle  harlot  that  sitteth  upon  seven  hills  and 
drinketh  of  the  cup  of  abomination.  But,  1  trow,  ye  are 
deaf  as  adders  upon  that  side  of  the  head  ;  av,  ye  are  deceived 
with  her  enchantments,  and  ye  traffic  with  ner  n  erchandise, 
and  ye  are  drunk  with  the  cup  of  her  fornication  !'' 

How  much  longer  this  military  theologist  ncight  have 
continued  his  invective,  in  which  he  spared  nobody  but  the 
scattered  remnant  of  hilUfolk,  as  he  called  them,  is  absolutely 
uncertain.  His  matter  was  copious,  his  voice  powerful,  ana 
his  memory  strong ;  so  tiiat  there  was  little  chance  of  his  end- 
ing his  exhortation  till  the  party  had  reached  Stirling,  had 
not  his  attention  been  attracted  by  a  peddler  who  had  joined 
the  march  from  a  cross-road,  and  who  sighed  or  groaned  with 
great  regularity  at  all  fitting  pauses  of  his  hcmily. 

"And  what  may  ye  be,  fnend  ?"  said  the  Gifted  Gilfillan. 

*'A  puir  peddler,  that's  bound  for  Stirling,  and  craves  the 
protection  of  your  honoris  party  in  these  kittle  tinres.  Ah ! 
your  honor  has  a  notable  faculty  in  searching  and  explaining 
the  secret, — ^ay,  the  secret  iand  obscure  and  incomprehensible 
causes  of  the  l^kslidingsof  the  land ;  ay,  your  honor  touches 
the  root  o'  the  matter.'^ 

^  Friend,''  said  Gilfillan,  with  a  more  complacent  voice 
than  he  had  hitherto  used,  **  honor  not  me.  I  do  not  go  out 
to  park-dikes  and  to  steadings  and  to  market-towns  U>  have 
herds  aild  cotters- and  burghers  pull  off  their  bonnets  to  me 
as  they  do  to  Major  Melville  o'  Oaimvreckan,  and  ca'  me 
laird  or  captain  or  honor.  >  No ;  my  sma'  means,  whilk  are 
not  abo6n  twenty  thousand  merk,  have  had  the  blessing  of 
increase,  but  the  pride  of  my  heart  has  not  increased  with 
them ;  nor  do  1  delight  to  be  called  captain,  though!  have 
the  subscribed  commission  of  that  gospel-eeartihing  nobleman, 
the  Eari  of  Glencairn,  in  whilk  I  am  so  designated*  While 
I  live  I  am  and  will  be  called  Habakkuk  Gilfillan,  who  will 
stwid  up  loT  the  standards  of  doctrine  agreed  on  by  the  ance 
famous  Kirk  of  Scotland,  before  she  trafficked  witii  the  ac-^ 
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carsed  Achan^  while  bd  haa  a  pla^k  icuhis  parte  or  aidrap  of. 
Ijluid  in  his  body.''  , .        .        . 

^^Ah/'  said  the  peddlec,  "Ijiave  seen  yottrJaaid  jJbo»t 
Manchliu.     A  fertile  spot!  your  linioa  haye  fallen  in  pleasant 
places  I    And  siccan  a  breed  o'  cattle  k  not.  in  ony  laird's 
'  lands  in  Scotland/'  / 

^^Ye  say  right,— ye  say  rig;ht,  friend/-,  reitorted  Gilfillan 
eageirly,  for  be  wa^  not  inaccessible  to  lattery  upon  this  sub^ 
ject,— *^ye  say  right;  they  are  jfche  real  jLaBAJasbixe,  and 
there's  no  the.  like  o'  them  even  at  themaina'of  Kjlmaurs ;" 
$nd  he  then  entered  into  a  discussion  of  their  excellences,  ta 
which  our  leaders  will  probably  be  as  indifferent  aa  our  hero. 
After  this  excursion  the  leader  returned  to  his  theological  dis^ 
cttsmons,  while  the  peddler,  less  profound  npon  those  mystia 
points,  contentieKi  himself  with  groaning  and. expressing  his- 
edification  at  suitaible  mtervals.         i 

*f  What  a  blessing  it  would  bo  to  the  pnir. blinded  popish 
nations  among  whom  I  hae  sojourned,  to  have  siccan  a.  hgbt 
to  th^ir  pathsf !  Ihaebeen  as  far  as  Muacovia.  in  my  sma' 
trading  wayy  as  a  travelling  merchant ;  and  I  haeibeen  through 
Fr^nee^  and  the  Low  Countries,  and.a^  Poland,  and  majst 
feok  o'.  Germany,,  and  Q !  it  woiM  grieve  your  honor's  squI 
to.^eO;  the  murmuring  and  the  ringing  ai»d  m^assing  that's  in 
the  kirk,  and  the  piping  that's  in  the;  ;quire,  and  the  heathen- 
ish dancing,  and  dicmg  upon  the  Sabbath  l'^ 

This  set  Gilfillan  off  upo^  the  Book  of  Sports  and  the 
Covenant,  and  the  Bngageu%  apd  the  Protestei's,  and  the 
Whiggamora's  B^id,  and  the  Assembly  of  Divinea  at  West- 
minstor,  and  the  Longer  and  Shorter  Catechism^,  and  the  £x-« 
commuAication  at  Torwood>  and  tbft  slaughter  of  Arohbisbop 
Sharp.  This  last  topic,  again,  led  him. into  the  lawfulness  oi 
defensive  arm^  on  wbioh  subject  he  uttered  much  moret  sense 
tbam  coiUd  have  beenk  expected  from  ^some  other  parts  of  his 
harj^gne,  and  attraQted  even  Waverley's:  attention,  who  had  - 
hitherto  been  lost  in  his  owi^  sad  reflections.  Mr.  Gilfillan 
tiien  consideired  the  lawfulness  of  a  private  miS^'s  standing 
forth  as  the  avenger  of  public  oppression,  and  as  he  was  labor- 
ing with  great  earnestness  the  cause  of  Mas  James^  MiteheUx 
who  fired  at  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  some  years  before 
tbepi^lato's  assassination  on  Magus  Muir,  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  interrupted  his  haijwigue. 

The  mys  of  the  sun  were  ling^iijff  on  the  veryvejrge  of 
the  horizon  $3  the  party  aseendS  a  hollow  and  solnewhat 
ateep  path  which  led  to  the  summit  of  a  rimng  growdr  The 
country  vias  umndosed,  being  part  of  a  very  ext^n^ve  hef^ih 
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bnt  it  was  hr  from  lerd,  exhibiting  in  many 

Skoes  hoUowfi  filled  with  furze  and  bmom;  in  omerB,  little 
ingles  of  stunted  brushwood.  A  thicket  of  the  latter 
descripticdi  crowned  the  hill  up  which  the  {Mrtj  ascended. 
The  foremost  of  the  band^  being  ihe  stoutest  aind  most 
active^  had  pu^ed  on^  and^  having  surmounted  the  ascent^ 
w^^  out  of  ken  for  the  present.  GilfiUan,  with  the  pedcUer 
and  the  small  parly  who  were  Waverlej^s  more  immediate 
guards  were  near  ^e  top  of  the  ascent^  and  the  rettiainder 
stn^gled  after  them  at  a  considetable  interval. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  matters  when  the  peddler,  miss- 
ing, as  he  said,  a  little  doggie  which  belonged  to  himi,  b€^;an 
tohatt«Bd  whistie  fortm  aninml.  This  i^^al,  repeated 
more  than  ontie,  gaTe  offence  to  the  rigor  of  his  com)panion, 
the  rather  because  it  appeared  to  indicate  inattention  to  the 
treasures  of  theological  and  controversial  knowledge  which 
were  pouring  out  for  his  edification.  He  therefore  signified 
gruffly  that  he  could  not  waste  his  time  in  waiting  for  a  use- 
less cur. 

"  But  if  your  honor  wad  consider  the  case  of  Tobit " 

''  Tobit  1 "  exclaimed  Gilfillan,  with  peat  heat ;  ''  Tobit 
and  his  dog  baith  are  altogether  heathenish  and  apocryphal, 
and  none  but  a  prelatist  or  a  papist  could  draw  them  into 
question.     I  doubt  I  hae  been  mistaken  in  you,  friend.'^ 

"  Very  likely,'*  answered  the  peddler,  with  great  compos- 
ure ;  ^^  but  nevertheless,  I  shall  take  leave  to  whistle  again 
upon  j)uir  Bawty.*' 

This  last  signal  was  answered  in  an  unexpected  manner  ; 
for  six  or  eight  stout  Highlanders,  who  lurked  among  the 
copse  and  brushwood,  sprang  into  the  hollow  way  and  be- 
gan to  lay  about  them  with  their  claymores.  Gilfillan,  unap- 
palledat  this  undesirable  apparition,  cried  out  numfuUy, 
'*  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  V  and,  drawing  his 
broadsword,  would  probably  have  done  as  muc  h  credit  to  the 
good  old  cause  as  any  of  its  doughty  champions  at  Drumclog, 
when,  behold  !  the  peddler,  snatchmg  a  musket  from  the  per- 
son who  was  next  him,  bestowed  the  butt  of  it  with  such  em- 
phasis on  the  head  of  his  late  instructor  in  the  Gameronian 
creed  that  he  was  forthwith  levelled  to  the  ground.  In  the 
confusion  which  ensued  the  horse  which  bore  our  hero  was 
shot  by  one  of  GilfiUan's  party,  as  he  discharged  his  firelock 
at  random.  Waverley  fell  with,  and  indeed  under,  the  ani- 
mal, and  sustained  some  severe  contusions.  But  he  was  al- 
most instantly  extricated  from  the  fallen  steed  by  two  High- 
landers, who,  each  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  hurried  him  away 
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from  the  scuffle  and  from  the  highroad.  They  ran  with  great 
speedy  half  supporting  and  half  dragging  our  bero^  who  could, 
however,  distinguish  a  few  dropping  shots  fired  about  the  snot 
which  he  had  l^t;  This>  as  he  afterwards  learned,  proceeded 
from  G-ilfiUan^s  party,  who  had  now  assembled,  the  stragglers 
in  front  and  rear  having  joined  the  others.  At  their  ap- 
proach the  Highlanders  drew  off,  but  not  before  they  had 
rifled  Gilfillan  and  two  of  his  people,  who  rem^ed  on  the 
spot  grievously  wounded.  A  few  shots  were  exchanged  be- 
twixt them  and  the  Westlanders ;  but  the  latter,  aow  without 
a  commander,  and  apprehensive  of  a  second  ambush,  did  not 
make  any  serious  effort  to  recover  their  prisoner,  judging  it 
more  wise  to  proceed  on  their  journey  to  Stirling,ycarrying 
with  them  their  wounded  captain  and  comrades. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn 

WAVERLBY  IS  STILL  IK  DISTRESS 

The  velocity,  and  indeed  violence,  with  which  Waverley 
was  hurried  along  nearly  deprived  him  of  sensation ;  for  the 
injury  he  had  received  from  his  fall  prevented  him  from  aid- 
ing himself  so  effectually  as  he  might  otherwise  have  done. 
When  this  was  observed  by  his  conductors,  they  called  to  their 
wd  two  or  three  others  of  the  party,  and,  swathing  our  hero's 
body  in  one  of  their  plaids,  divid^  his  weight  by  that  means 
among  them,  and  transported  him  at  the  same  rapid  rate  as 
before,  without  any  exertion  of  his  own.  They  spoke  little, 
and  that  in  Gaelic  ;  and  did  not  slacken  their  pace  till  they 
had  run  nearly  two  miles,  when  they  abated  tneir  extreme 
rapidity,  but  continued  still  to  walk  very  fast,  relieving  each 
other  occasionally. 

Our  hero  now  endeavored  to  address  them,  but  was  only 
answered  with  ^^  Cha  n^eil  BeurV  agam/^  i.e.  "I  have  no 
English,''  being,  as  Waverley  well  knew,  the  constant  reply  of 
a  Highlander  when  he  either  does  not  understand  or  does  not 
choose  to  reply  to  an  Englishman  or  Lowlander.  He  then 
mentioned  the  name  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  concluding  that  he 
was  indebted  to  his  friendship  for  his  rescue  from  the  clutches 
of  Gifted  Gilfillan ;  but  neither  did  this  produce  any  mark  of 
recognition  from  his  escort. 

The  twilight  had  given  place  to  moonshine  when  the  party 
halted  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipitous  glen,  which,  as  partly 
enlightened  by  the  moonbeams,  seemed  full  of  trees  and  tan- 
gled brushwood.  Two  of  the  Highlanders  dived  into  it  by  a 
small  footpath,  as  if  to  explore  its  recesses,  and  one  of  them 
returning  m  a  few  minutes,  said  something  to  his  companions, 
who  instantly  raised  their  burden  and  bore  him,  with  great 
attention  and  care,  down  the  narrow  and  abrupt  descent. 
Notwithstanding  their  precautions,  however,  Waverley's 
person  came  more  than  once  into  contact,  rudely  enough, 
with  the  projecting  stumps  and  branches  which  overhung  the 
pathway. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  descent,  and,  as  it  seemed,  by  the 
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side  of  a  brook  (for  Waverley  heard  the  rushing  of  a  consid- 
erable body  of  water,  although  its  stream  was  invisible  in  the 
darkness),  the  party  a^ain  stopped  before  a  small  and  rudely- 
constructed  hovel.  The  door  was  open,  and  the  inside  of  the 
premises  appeared  as  uncomfortable  and  rude  as  its  situation 
and  exterior  foreboded*  -  T&er6  was  no  appearance  of  a  floor 
of  any  kind ;  the  roof  seemed  rent  in  several  places ;  the  walls 
were  composed  of  loose  atopes  an4  turf,  and  the  thatch  of 
branches  of  trees.  The  fire  was  in  the  centre,  and  filled  the 
whole  wigwam  with  smoke,  which  escaped  as  much  through 
the  door  as  bv  means  of  a  circular  aperture  in  the  roof.  An 
old  Highland  sibyl,  the  only  int^bitant  of  this  forlorn  man- 
sion, 9,pj)eared  busy  in  the  preparation  of  some  food*  By  the 
light  which  the  fire  afforded  Waverley  could  discover  that  his 
attendants  were  not  of  the  clan  of  Ivor,  for  Fergus  was  par- 
ticularly strict  in  requiring  from  his  followers  that  they  should 
wear  the  tartan  striped  in  the  mode  peculiar  to  their  race ;  a 
mark  of  distinction  anciently  general  thi'ough  the  Highlands, 
and  still  maintained  by  those  Chiefs  who  were  proud  of  their 
lineage  or  jealous  of  their  separate  and  exclusive  authority. 

Inward  had  lived  at  Glennaquoioh  long  enough  to  be 
aware  of  a  distinction  which  he  had  repeatedly  heard  noticed^ 
ajid  now  satisfied  that  he  had  no  interest  with  his  attendants, 
he  glwoed  a  disconsolate  eye  around  the  interior  of  the  qabin. 
The  only  furniture,  excepting  a  washing-tub  and  a  wooden 
press,  called  in  Scotland  an  amiry,  sorely  decayed,  was  a  large 
wooden  bed,  planked,  as  is  usual,  all  around,  and  opening  by 
a  sliding  panel.  I^  this  r^cegs  the  Highlanders  deposited 
Waverley,  after  he  had  by  ^igna  declined  any  refreshment. 
His  slumbers  were  broken  and  unref  reshing ;  strange  visions 
passed  before  his  eyes,  and  it  required  consterut  and  reiterated 
efforts  of  mind  to  dispel  them.  Shivering,  violent  headache, 
and  shooting  pains  in  his  limbs  succeeded  these  syijiptoms  ; 
and  in  the  morning  it  was  evident  to  his  Highland  attendants 
or  guard,  for  he  knew  not  in  which  light  to  consider  them, 
that  Waverley  was  quite  unfit  to  travel. 

After  a  long  consultation  among  themselves,  six  of  the 
party  left  the  hut  with  their  arms,  leaving  behind  an  old  and 
a  young  man.  The  former  addressed  Waverley,  and  bathed 
the  contusions,  which  swelling  and  livid  color  now  made  con- 
spicuous. His  own  portmanteau,  which  the  Highlanders  had 
not  failed  to  bring  off,  supplied  him  with  linen,  and  to  hi^ 
great  surprise  was,  with  all  its  undiminished  contents,  freely 
resigned  to  his  use.  The  bedding  of  his  couch  seemed  clean 
and  comfortable,  and  his  aged  attendant  closed  the  door  of 
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ttas  befl^cfixrritiiaid  daonrtaiTi^  after  a  few  weirds  of  Qaelie^ 
fFchi  trhfek  Wkvctrtsey  gathered  that  he  exhorted  htm  to  repose. 
Sor  behold  btii*  hevo  ioraBeoond'timethepstieiitofafligUaind 
'^onkspam^  tmt  mia  ^tiuaticQir  mdtich  mor6  unoeiiiforted>te  tlxaa 
wh&A  be  ^asiths  gymtdl  the  ^vtrorthy  Tomdndrait. 

The  iyiA{rt<»i&trofeiOT  which mccompa^idd  tilieinjiuri^i  h^ 
had  sastahied  did  not  abate liU  the ''thfrd:diy,  when  it  ^ve 
wajito  the  care  o£ his ttfct^ndants  andrt^e  strength  of  his  con-, 
stitationy  and  he  couMiio^raim  hiinseif  ih  hie  heSL,  tfaox^ 
not  withdut'paltiv  He  observed^  however;  that  there  was  a. 
great  didiudiimt^on  <m  tiie  port  i^i^e told  woman  who  faeted 
as  hi^imrBe^  as  welhas  on^that  olvthe  elderly  Higfaiamderyto 
permit  the  door  of  ttie  bedvto  Ve  left  open,  io  tlmt  hie  might 
amn^ 'himself  with  observing  their  ^motiotis;  and  at  leln^, 
after  Wm%v\fij  had  wpeitealy  drawn  open  and  iibey  had  as 
fre4iiein%*<8hut  the  hi^hmiy  of  his  cage^  the  old  genti^nan 
put  an  end  to  the  conlJestby  «eeRrHiff  it  on  the  Ototside  with  a 
nail  so  >e^^tu«ilyihwt  the'ooor^jould  not  be  drawn  iill  this 
0xteHor  iifi5)ddiinent  w«»  rfenaoved; 

While  miifeing  tipon  the  caose  of  this  <io«ntradiotory  spirit 
in  pea^ns  whoae  coudtiot  intiinated  no  purpose  df  plnndex, 
and  who,  in  iaftl  other  points,  appea'red  to  consult  his  welfare 
aaid  Ms  Vishes^  it  oc^urrekl  to  our  hero  that,  during  the  worst 
crisis  (jt  his  illiJiees,  a  fenkale^gufre>  y^nger  than  his  old  High- 
laud  i&tthe.  hi3id  appeaAied  to  flit  Ground  his  couch.  Of  this,' 
indeed,  he  had  but  a  very  indistinct  recolrlectioh,  but  his  bus*- 

JicionswerecOi^wned  when,  attentivelty  Kstening,  he  often 
eard,  in  the  course  trf  the  day,  thevodce  of  another  feniale 
conversing  in  whispers  witti  his  attendant  Whoconld  it  be  ? 
And  why  should  she  apparently  desire  conicealifaent  P  Fancy 
immediately  roueed  herself  and  turned  to  Flora  Mac-It  or. 
But  after  a  sb^rt^confticrt;  between  his  ea^r  desire  to  believe 
she  was  in  his  ne^jghboAood,  guraa-fiing,mean  angel  of  mercy, 
the  couch  of  his  sickas^gs/  Waverley  waa  comtelled  to  conclude 
that  hi»  con jeoture  was  altogetiier  improbable ;  since,  to  sup- 
pose ehe  bad  left  lier  ooifipt^artively  safe  situation  at  Glenna- 
quoi^^h  to  diescendinto  the  Low  Country,  now  the  seat  of  civil 
waf,  tod  to  ihe^hftbit  moh  a  iurkini^-place  as  this,  was  a  thing 
hardly  to  belttia^Dfe^d/'  ^Yet  his  heart  bounded  as  he  sbme- 
times  oomMtdiBtiite%  teattr  the  trip  of  a  lifeht  fenaile  step  glide 
to  or  from  the  door  of  the  hut,  or  the  sfuppressed  sounds  of  a 
female  ttA^,  <il  mt^mim  ^and 'delicacy,  hold  dialogue  witK  the 
lw)ar^'iir^^t*d  cro<*  of  old  Janet^  f  or  «o  he  understood  his 
antibnated'ii^eiid^a'nt  wais  dertominflrted.       •  ' 

Havrn'T  n4tliinfir  e!io  t')  rr^.TiFei  his  Solitdde,;  he  «hployied 
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himself  4n  contriying  some  plan  to  gratify  his  cariosity;  in 
despite  of  the  Sedulous  caution  of  Janet  and  the  old  flight 
land  janizary^  for  he  had  never  seen  the  young  fellow  siiloa 
the  first  morning.  At  lengtii,  upon  accurate  examizbation, 
the  infirm  state  of  his  wooden  pKrison-house  appeared  to  sup- 
ply the  ineans  of  gratifying  his  curiosity^  for  out  of  a  spot 
which  was  somewhat  decayed  he  was  able  to  extract  a  nsiil. 
Through  this  minute  aperture  he  could  perceive  a  female  f orm^ 
wrapp^  in  a  plaid,  in  the  act  of  conversing  with  JtJtiet. 
But^  since  the  days  of  our  grandmother  Eve«  thegrati&ation 
of  inordinate  curiosity  has  generally  borne  its  penalty  hi  dis- 
appointment. The  form  was  not  that  of  Flora,  nor  was  the 
face  visible ;  and,  to  crown  his  vexation,  while  he  labored 
with  the  nail  to  enlarge  the  hole,  that  he  might  obtain  a 
more  complete  view,  a  slight  noise  betrayed  his  purpose,  and 
the  object  of  his  curiosity  instantly  disappeared ;  nor,  so  far 
as  he  could  observe,  did  she  again  lievisit  the  cottoge. 

All  precautions  to  blockade  his  view  were  from  that  time 
abandoned,  and  he  was  not  only  permitted  but  assisted  to 
rise,  and  quit  what  had  been,  in  a  literal  sense,  his  couch  of 
confinement.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  hut ;  for 
the  young  Highlander  had  now  rejoined  his  senior,  and  one 
or  other  was  constantly  on  the  watch.  Whenever  Waverley 
approached  the  cottage  door  the  sentinel  upon  duty  civilly, 
but  resolutely,  placed  himself  against  it  and  opposed  his  exit, 
accompanying  his  action  with  signs  which  seemed  to  imply 
there  was  danger  in  the  attempt  and  an  esxemj  in  tli^  neigh- 
borhood. Old  Janet  appeared  anxious  aiul  upon  the  watch  ; 
and  Waverley,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  strength  enough  to 
attempt  to  iake  his  depsu:i;ure  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
his  hosts,  was  under  the  necessity  of  remaining  patient.  His 
fare  was,  in  every  point  of  view,  better  than  he  could  have 
conceived ;  for  poultry,  and  even  wine,  were  no  strangers  to 
his  table.  The  Hig:h]anders  neyer  presumed  to  eat  with  him, 
and,  unless  in  the  circumstance  of  watching  him,  treated  him 
with  great  respect.  His  sole  amusement  was  gazing  from  ihe 
window,^  or  rather  the  shapeless  aperture  which  was  mecmt  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  window,  upon  a  large  and  rough 
brook,  which  raged  and  foamed  through  a  rocky  channel, 
closely  canopied  with  trees  and  bushesj  about  ten  feet  beneath 
the  site  of  his  house  ot  captivity. 

Upon  the  sixth  day  of  his  confinement  Waverley  found 
himself  so  well  that  he  began  to  meditate  his  escape  from  this 
dull  and  miserable  prison-house,  thinking  any  risk  which  ho 
might  incur  in  the  attempt  preferable  to  the  stupefying  and 
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intolettible  nlliforniity  of  Janef  s  retirement.  The  question 
indeed  bectiTred,'wiiith^  he'^was  tc  direct  his  ooorse  whM 
again  at  his  dwh  disposal.  Two  sohem^  Seemed  practicabk> 
yet  both  attended  with  danger  and  difficuliy.  One  was  to  go 
pack  to  <?leiina<moich  and  join  Petgns  Mae^Ivor,  by  Whom  he 
was  sure  to  be  Kindly  received ;  and  in  the  present  state  of 
his  mind,  the  ri^or  with  which  he  had  been  treated  fully  ab- 
solved Jiim,  in  his  own  eyes,  from  his  allegiance  to  the  exists 
iHs  government.  The  other  project  was  to  endeavor  to 
attoin  a  Scottish  seaport,  and  thence  to  take  shipping  for 
England.  His  mind  wavered  between  these  plans,  and  prob- 
ably, if  he  had  effected  his  escape  in  the  manner  he  proposed, 
he  would  have  been  finally  determined  by  the  comparative 
facility  bv  which  either  might  have  been  executed.  But  his 
fortune  had  settled  that  he  was  not  to  be  left  to  his  option. 

Upon  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  the  door  of  the  hut 
suddenly  opened,  and  two  Highlanders  entered,  whom  Wa- 
verley  recognised  as  having  been  a  part  of  his  original  escort 
to  this  cottage.  They  conversed  for  a  short  time  with  the 
old  man  and  nis  companion,  and  then  made  Waverley  under- 
stand, by  very  significant  signs,  that  he  was-  to  prepare  to  ac- 
company them.  This  was  a  joyful  communication.  What 
had  already  passed  during  his  confinement  made  it  evident 
that  no  personal  injury  was  designed  to  him ;  and  his  roman- 
tic spirit,  having  recovered  during  his  repose  much  of  that 
elasticity  which  anxiety,  resentment,  disappointment,  and 
the  mixture  of  unpleasarit  feelings  excited  by  his  late  adven- 
tures had  for  a  time  subjugated,  was  now  wearied  with  inac- 
tion. ^is  passion  for  the  wonderful,  althougli  it  is  the  nature 
of  such  disposition^  to  be  excited  by  that  degree  of  danger 
which  merely  gives  dignity  to  the' fueling  of  the  individual  ex- 
posed to  it,  had  sunk  under  the  extraordinary  and  apparently 
insurmountable  evils  by  which  he  appeared  environed  at 
Caimvreckan. '  In  fact,  this  compound  of  intense  curiosity 
and  exalted  im^tgination  forms  a  peculiar  species  of  courage, 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  light  usualiy  carried  by  a 
miner — sufficiently  oonlpetent,  indeed,  to  afford  him  guidance 
and  comfort  during  the  ordinary  perils  of  his  labor;  but  cer- 
tain to  be  extinguished  ?l^oiild  he  encounter  the  more  formid- 
able h^iisardof  eartb*di¥n^s^or"p^fetifei^8  vapors.* 'It  was 
now,  however,  once  more  rekindled,  and  with  a  throbbing 
mixture  of  hope,  awe,  and  anxiety,  Waverley  watched  the 
group  before  him,  as  those  who  were  just  arrived  snatched  a 
hasty  jneal,  and  the  others  assumed  their  arms  and  made  brief 
preparations  for  their  departure. 
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/  Aa  he  eat  ip  the  smoky  h^,t^  al^^m^udis^nee  f^oiQ.  th^ 
fiBe!,/ArottiiA  which  ,the  o^h^rr^/W^ire  ^jFav4^,  thi^  felt.a  gejxtfc 
pressure  upon  his  arm.  He  looked  round  ;  it ,  was  Alice,  the 
daughter  of  Donald  Bewi  Lean.  She  showed  him  a  packet 
of  papers  in  such  a  manner  that  the  motion,  w^  j^emarked  ht 
no  one  else,  put  her  finger  for  a  second  to,  hey  lips,  and  passed 
oil,  as  if  to  assist  old  Janfet  in  packing  Waverle/s  clothes  in 
hi^  portma^t^Ji.  l\  ,w?»3  olt>viou6lj  h^r  wish  l^hat  h^  ahould 
not  seem  to  .recognize  her; ;  jfet  siie  Repeatedly  looked  hack  ai 
him,  as  aa  opportunity  occurred  of  4oing  so  unobserved,  and 
when  she  saw  that  he  remarked  what  sl^  did,  she  folded  the 
packet  with  great  address  and  speed  in  one  of  his  shirts, 
which  she^  deposited  in  the  portmanteau^  s 

Here  then  was  fresh  food  for  ccmjeoture.  Was  Alice  his 
unknown  warden,  and  was  this  maiden  of  the  oaverrt  tl^  jtute^ 
lar  genius  that  watched  his  bed  during  his  sickness  ?.  Was 
he  in  the  hands  of  her  father  ?  and  if  so,  what  was  his  pur- 
pose ?  Spoil,  his  usual  object,  seemed  in  this  case  neglected ; 
Jor  not  only  Waverley's  property  was  restored^  but  his  purse* 
which  might  have  tempted  this  professional  plunderer,  hag 
been  all  along  suffered  to  remain  m  his  possession.  All  this 
perhaps  the  packet  might  explain ;  but  it  was  plain  from 
Alice^s  manner  that  she  desired  he  should  consult  it  in  secret. 
Nor  did  she  again  seek  his  eye  after  she  had  satisfied  herself 
that  her  manoeuvre  was  observed  and  understood.  On  the 
contrary,  she  shortly  afterwards  left  the  hut,  and  it  was  only 
as  she  tripped  out  from  the  door  that,  favored  by  the  obscurity, 
she  gave  Waverley  a  parting  smile  and  nod  of  significance  ere 
she  vanished  in  the  dark  glen. 

The  young  Highlander  was  repeatedly  dispatched  by  his 
comrades  as  if  to  collect  intelligence.  At  length,  when  he 
had  returned  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  the  whole  party 
arose  and  made  signs  to  our  hero  to  accompany  them.  Be- 
fore his  departure,  however,  he  shook  hands  with  old  Janet, 
who  had  been  so  sedulous  in  his  behalf,  and  added  subi^;an- 
tial  marks  of  his  gratitude  for  her  attendance. 

'^  God  bless  you !  God  prosper  you.  Captain  Waverley ! "  said 
Janet,  in  good  Lowland  Scotch,  though  ne  had  pever  hitherto 
heard  her  utter  a  syllable^  save  in  Gaelic.  But  the  impa- 
tience of  his  attendants  prohibited  hisadcing  any  explanation. 


CHAPTER  XXXVni 

A  NOCTURNAL  ADVENTURE  ' 

THEriB  wag  a  moment^s  pause  when  the  whole  party  had  got 
out  of  the  hut ;  and  the.  Highlander  who  assumed  the  com- 
mand, and  who,  in  Waverlejrs  awakened  recollection,  seemed 
to  be  the  same  tall  figure  who  had  acted  as  Donald  Bean 
Tiean^s  lieutenant,  by  whispers  and  signs  imposed  the  strict- 
est silence*  He  delivered  to  Edward  a  sword  and  steel  pistol, 
and,  pointing  up  the  traok^  laid  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his 
own  claymoriB,  as  if  tp  make  him  sensible  they  might  have 
occasion  to  use  force  to  make  good  their  passage.  He  then 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party,  who  moved  up  the 
pathway  in  single  or  Indian  file,  Waverley  being  placed  near- 
est to  their  leader. .  He  moved  with  great  precaution,  as  if  to 
avoid  giving  any  alarm,  and  Wted  as  soon  aa  he  came  to  the 
verge  of  the  ascent.  Waverley  was  soon  sensible  of  the  rea- 
son, for  he  heard  at  no  great  distance  an  English  sentinel 
call  out "  All^s  well.'^  The  heavy  sound  sank  on  the  night- 
wind  down  the  woody  glen,  And  was  answered  by  the  echoes 
of  its  banks.  A  second,  third,  and  fourth  time  the  signal 
was  repeated  fainter  and  fainter,  as  if  at  a  greater  and  greater 
distance.  It  Was  obvious  that  a  party  of  soldiers  were  near, 
and  upon  their  guard,  thou^  not  sufficiently  so  to  detect 
men  skilful  in  every  art  of  predatory  warfare,  Hke  those  with 
whom  he  now  watched  their  ineffectual  precautions.     . 

When  these  sounds  had  died  upon  the  silence  of  the  night, 
the  Highlanders  began  their  marcn  swiftly,  yet  with  the  most 
cautious  silence.  Waverley  had  little  time,  or  indeed  dispo- 
sition, for  observation,  and  could  only  discern  that  they 
passed  at  some  distance  from  a  large  building,  in  the  win- 
dows of  which  a  light  or  two  yet  seemed  to  twinkle.  A  little 
farther  on  the  leading  Highlander  snuffed  the  wind  like  a 
settingspaniel,  and  then  made  a  signal  to  his, party  again  to 
holt.  Be  stooped  down  upon  all  fours,  wrapped  itp  in  his  plaid, 
so  as  to  be  scarce  distinguishable  from  the  heathy  ground  on 
which  he  moved,  and  advanced  in  this  posture  to  reconnoitre* 
In  a  short  time  he  returned,  and  dismissed  his  attendants 
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excepting  one;  and,  intimating  to  "Waverley  that  he  must 
imitate  his  cautious  mode  of  proceeding,  all  three  crept  for- 
ward on  hands  and  knees. 

After  proceeding  a  greater  way  in  this  inconvenient 
manner  than  was  at  all  comfortable  to  his  knees  and  shins, 
Waverley  perceived  the  smell  of  smoke,  which  probably  had 
been  much  sooner  distinguigfhed  by  the  more  acute  nasal 
organs  of  his  guide.  It  proceeded  from  the  corner  of  a  low 
and  ruinous  sheep-fold,  the  walls  of  which  were  made  of 
loose  stones,  as  is  usual  in  Scotland.  Close  by  this  low  wall 
the  Highlander  guided  Waverley,  and,  in  order  probably  to 
make  him  sensible  of  his  danger,  or  perhaps  to  obtain  the 
full  credit  of  his  own  dexterity,  he  intimated  to  him,  by  sign 
and  example,  that  he  might  raise  his  head  so  as  to  peep  into 
the  sheep-fold.  Waverley  did  soy  and  beheld  an  out-post  cT" 
four  or  five  soldiers  lying  by  their- watch-fire*  They  were  aU 
asleep  except  the  sentind,  who  p^eed  hackwards  aiid  for- 
wards with  his  firelock  on  his  shoulder,  which  glanced  red  in 
the  light  of  the  fire  as  he  crossed  and  recrossed  before  it  in 
his  short  walk,  casting  his  eye  frequently  to  that  part  of  the 
heavens  from  which  the  moon,  Eitherto  obscured  by  mist, 
seemed  now  about  to  make  her  appearance. 

In  the  course  of  a  minute  or  two,  by  one  of  those  sudden 
changes  of  atmosphere  incident  to  a  mountainous  country,  a 
breeze  arose  and  swept  before  it  the  clouds  which  had  covered 
the  horizon,  and  the  night  planet  poured  her  full  effulgence 
upon  a  wide  and  blighted  heath,  skirted  indeed  with  copse- 
wood  and  stunted  treason  the  quarter  from  whieh  they  nad 
come>  but  open  and  bare  to  the  observation  of  the  sentinel  in 
that  to  which  their  course  tended.  The  wall  of  the  sheep- 
fold  indeed  concealed  them  as  tiiey  lay,  but  any  advance 
beyond  its  shelter  seemed  impossible  without  certain  dis- 
covery. 

The  Highlander  eyed  the  blue  vault,  but  far  from  blessinff 
the  useful  light  with  Homer^s,  or  rather  Pope^s  beipghted 
peasant,  he  muttered  a  Gaelic  curse  upon  the  unseasonable 
splendor  of  Mac-Farlane's  hucU  {ue.  lantern).*  He  looked 
anxiously  around  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  apparently  took 
his  resolution.  Leaving  his  attendant  with  Waverley,  afteir 
motioning  to  Edward  to  remain  quiet,  andffivinghis  comrade 
directions  in,  a  brief  whisper,  he  retreated,  favored  by  the 
irregularity  of  the  ground,  in  the  same  direction  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  had  advanced.  Edward,  turning  his 
head  after  him,  could  perceive  him  crawling  on  all  fours  with 

♦  See  Mac-Farlane's  Lantern. '  Note  27. 
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the  dexterity  of  an  Indian,  availing  himself  of  every  bush  and 
inequality  to  escape  observation,  and  never  passing  over  the 
more  exposed  parts  of  his  track  until  the  sentinel's  back  was 
turned  from  him.  At  length  he  reached  the  thickets  and 
underwood  which  ^partly  covered  the  moor  in  that  direction, 
and  probably  extended  to  the  verge  of  the  glen  where  Wa- 
verley  had  been  so  long  an  inhabitant.  The  Highlander  dis- 
appeared, but  it  was  only  for  a  few  tninntes,  for  he  suddenly 
issued  forth  from  a  different  part  of  the  thicket,  and,  advanc- 
ing boldly  upon  the  open  heath  as  if  to  invite  discovery,  he 
levelled  his  piece  and  fired  at  the  sentinel.  A  wound  in  the 
arm  proved  a  disagreeable  int^rrupti'on  to  the  poor  fellow's 
meteorological  observations;  fHa  w'ell  afe  to  the  tune  of  '^N^ancy 
Pawson,'^  which  h^  was  whistling.  He  returned  the  fire  in- 
effectually, and  his  comrades,"  starting  up  at  the  alarm,  ad- 
vanced alertly  towards  th^  spot  from  which  the  first  shot  had 
issued.  The  Highlander,  alter  giving  them  a  full  view  of 
his  person,  diVed  among  the  thickets,  for  his  ruse  de  guerre 
had  now  perfectly  succeeded.        ' 

While  th(5  soldiers  pursued  the  cause  of  their  disturbance 
in  One  dire^ion,  Wiverley,  adopting  the  hint  of  his  remain- 
ing attendant,  made  the  best  of  his  speed  in  that  which  his 
guide  originally  intended  to  pursue,  and  which  now  (the 
attention  of  the  soldiiers  b^ing  drawn  to  a  different  quarter) 
was  unobserved  and  ungtiard^.  When  they  had  i*nn  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  the  bro\^  of  a  rising  ground  which  they  had 
surmounted  concealed  them  from  farther  risk  of  observation. 
They  stiU' heard,  however,  at  a  distance  the  shouts  of  the 
soldiers  as  they  hallooed  to  each  other ^upon  the  heath,  and 
they  could  also  hea^  the  distant  roll  6f  a  drum!  beating  to 
arms  in  the  sanie  direction.  But  thes6  hostile  bounds  were 
now  far  ifi  their  reat^  aid  die&  awAy  tijjori  the  breeze  as  they 
rapidlv  proceeded.  ' 

When  they  had  walked  about  half  an  hour,  still  along 
open  and  waste  ground  of  the  same  description,  they  came  to 
the  stump  of  an  ancient  oak,  which;  from  its  relics,  appeared 
to  have  been  at  one  time  a  tree  of  very  large  size.  In  an 
adjacent  hollow  they  found  several  Hi^Ianders,  with  a  horse 
or  two.  They  had  not  joihed  them  above  a  few  minutes, 
which.  Waverley's  att'^ndant  employed,'  in  all  probability,  in 
communicating 'the  caus^of  their  dmay  (for  the  w^drdB^' Dun- 
can Durbch'' werfe. Often  repeated),  when  Duhcan'  himself 
app€(£i.red,^,6ut.<if  breiath  indeed,  and  with  all  th^  symptoms  of 
having"  Tlin  ^or  Ms'life,  but  laughing,  and  ifi  high  spirits  at 
the  success  of  the  stratagem  by  whicm  he  had  baffled  his  pur- 
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suQra.  This  indeed  WavBrley  could  easily  conceive  might  be 
a  matter  of  no  great  difficultjr  to  the  active  mountaineer,  who 
waa  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  ground,  and  traced  his 
course  with  a  firmness  apd  confidence  to  which  his  pursuers 
must  have  been  strangers.  The  alarm  which  he  excited 
seemed  still  to  continue,  fqr  a  dropping  shot  or  two  .werehear4; 
at  a  great  distance,  which  seemed  to  serve  as  an  addition  to 
the  mirth  of  Duncan  and  his  comrades. 

The  mountaineer  now,  resumed  the  arms  with  which  he 
had  intrusted  our  hero,  giving  him  to  understand  that .  the: 
dangers  of  the  journey  w^e  happily  surmounted.  Waverley 
was  then  mounted  upon  one  of  the  horses,  a  change  whicn 
the  fatigue  of  the  mght  and  his  recent  illness  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly acceptable.  His  portmanteau  was  placed  on  an- 
other pony,  Duncan  mounted  a  third,  and  they  set  forward 
at  a  round  pace,  accompanied  by  their  escort.  No  other  in- 
cident marked  the  course  fft  thj^t  night's  journey,  and  at  the 
dawn  of  morning  they  attained  th^  banks  of  a  rajpid  river. 
The  country  around  was  at  once  fj^rtile  and  romantic. .  Steep 
banks  of  wood  were  broken  by  corn-fields,  which  this  year  pre- 
sented an  abundant  harvest,  already  in  a  great  measure  cut 
down. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  partly  surrounded 
by  a  winding  of  its  stream,  stood  a  large  and  missive  castle, 
the  half -ruined  turrets  of  which  were  already  glittering  in 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun.*  It  was  i|i  form  an  oblong  square,, 
of  si?e  sufficient  to  oont^n  a  large  court  in  the  centre.  The 
towers  at  each  angle  of  the  square  rose  higher  than  the  walls 
of  the  building,  and  w-ere  in  the^r  ]tum  surmounted  by  tur- 
retSy  differing  in  height  and  irregular  in  shape.  tJpon  one  of 
these  a  sentinel  watched,  whope  bonnet  and  plaid,  streaminff 
in  the  wind,  declared  him  to  iboija:  Highlander,  as  a  bro^a 
white  ensign,  which  floated  from  another  tower,  announced 
that  the  garrison  was  held  by  the  insurgent  adherents  of  the 
House  of  Stuart. 

Passing  hastily  through  a  small  and  mesin  town,  where 
their  appearance  excited  neither  surprise  nor  cu  riosi ty  in  th^  few 
peasants  whom  the  labors  of  the  barvjest  b^gan  to  summon  from 
their  repose,  the  pajrty  crossed  an  ancient  and  narrow  bridge  of, 
several  arches,  and,  turning  to  the  left  up  an  aven^ueof  huge 
old  sycamores,  Waverley  found  himself  in  front  of  the  gloomy 
yet  pictur^que  structure  which  he  had  admired  at  a  distance. 
A  huge  iron-grated  door,  whictk  formed  the  e^^terior  deJEc^nce 
of  the  gateway,  was  already  thrown  back,  to  rec9i:ve  thein  j;  and 

*SeeOasUeof  Dottoie.    Note 29.  ^       r;   / 
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a  second^  heavily  constnicted  of  oak  and  studded  thickly  with 
iron  nails^  being  next  opened^  admitted  them  into  the  interior 
court-yard.  A  gentleman,  dressed  in  the  Highland  garb  and 
having  a  white  cockade  in  his  bonnet,  assisted  Waverley  to 
dismount  from  his  h6rs^/ and  .with  much  courtesy  bid  him 
welcome  to  the  castle. 

The  governor,  for  so.xe  must  termbim,  having  conducted 
Waverley  to  a  half -ruinous  apartment,  where,  however,  there 
was  a  small  oamp-bed,  and  having  offered  him  any  refresh- 
metit  which  he  desired,  was  then  ^out  to  leave  him. 

"  Will  you  not  add  to  your  civilitiesi^^said  Waverley,  after 
having  made  the  usual  acknowledgment,  '*by  having  the 
kindness  to  inform  me  where  I  am,  and  whether  or  not  I  am 
to  consider  myself  us  a  prisoner  ?" 

"I  am  not  at  libci'ty  to  be  so  explicit  upon  this  subject  as 
I  could  wish.  Briefly,  however,  you  are  in  the  Castle  of 
Donne,  in  the  district  of  B^enteith,  and  in  no  danger  what- 
ever. ^^      ' 

'*  And  how  am  I  assured  of  that  P^^ 

''By  the  honor,  of  Donald  Stewart,' jgoveriibr  of  the  garri- 
son, and  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  service  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Oh^^rle^  Edward. '^  So  saying,  he  hastily  left  the 
apartment,  as  if  M  avoid  farther  discussion. 

Exhausted  %  the  faltigues  of  the  night,  our  hero  now 
threw  himself  tipon  the  hei^  and  was  in  a  few  minutes  fast 
asleep.  "^     .  .  '     * 
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■1  .  ,  , 

THE "jOtTRNEY   IS  COKTII^rUED 

Before  WaTerley  awakened  from  his  repose,  the  day  ^as  tar 
advanced,  and  he  began  to  feel  tliat  lie  had  passed  many  hourB 
without  food*  This  was  soon  supplied  in  form  of  a  copioue 
breakfast,  but  Colonel  Stewart,  as  if  wishiag  to  avoid  the 
queries  of.luagueatj  did  not  again  present  hira^jelf.  His  com- 
pliments were?  however,  delivered  by  a  serfant,  with  an  offer 
to  provide  anything  in  his  power  that  could  bo  useful  to 
Captain  Waverley  on  his  journey,  which  he  intimated  would 
be  continued  that  evening.  To  VVaterley^s  farther  inquiries, 
the  serviint  opposed  the  impenetrable  barrier  of  real  or  affected 
ignorance  aaicl  stupidity.  He  removed  the  table  and  pro- 
TisioniSi,  and  Waverley  Vas  again  consigned  to  his  own  medi- 
tations, .,  ) 

As  he  contemplated  the  strangeness  of  tis  fortune,  which 
«ewe4  to  delight  ii;i  placing  Him  at  the  di? josailot  others, 
without  the  power  of  diroctin.g  his  own  motions,  Ed ward'a 
«ye  suddenly  rested  upon  his  portmanteau,  which  had  been 
deposited  in  his  apartment  during  his  sleep.  The  mysterious 
appearance  of  Alice  in  the  cottage  of  the  glen  immediately 
rushed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  was  about  to  secure  and  ex- 
amine the  packet  which  she  had  deposited  among  his  clothes, 
when  the  servant  of  Colonel  Stewart  again  made  his  appear* 
ance,  and  took  up  the  portmanteau  upon  his  shoulders. 

*^  May  I  not  take  out  a  change  of  Imen,  my  friend  ?" 

''Your honor  sail  get  ane  o^  the  ColoneFs  ain  ruffled  sarks, 
but  this  maun  gang  in  the  baggage- cart. '^ 

And  so  saying,  he  very  coolly  carried  oflE  the  portmanteau, 
without  waiting  farther  remonstrance,  leaving  our  hero  in  a 
state  where  disappointment  and  indignation  struggled  for  the 
mastery.  In  a  few  minutes  he  heard  a  cart  rumble  out  of 
the  rugged  court-yard,  and  made  no  doubt  that  he  was  now 
dispossessed,  for  a  space  at  least,  if  not  forever,  of  the  only 
documents  which  seemed  to  promise  some  light  upon  the  du- 
bious events  which  had  of  late  influenced  his  destiny.  With 
such  melancholy  thoughts  he  had  to  beguile  about  four  or  five 
hours  of  solitude. 
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Wh^  .  thjs.  space  wi^  elap6€4jtiietwai)liBg(0£  horse  yrm 
hoftcd  in,  the  :^aartiy«ird^  and  Coloncd  Stew^  poon  after  made 
his  appearance  ^  request  bis  gaest  to  take  some  farther  re- 
freshment helore  his  departure.  The  offer  was  accepted^  for  a 
late  brea^asfb  had  by  no  means  hit  onr  hero  ipioanttble  of  do- 
in^  honor  to  dinner,  whioh  was  now  presented*  The  ccmver- 
sation  o|  his  hPBt  was  that  of  a  plain  eountiy  gentleman^ 
mixed  with  ^ome  soldierlike  sentiments  and  expressiions.  He 
cautiously  nvoide4  any  reference  to  the  militsjy  werations 
or  civil  politics  of  the  time;  and  to  Waverle/s. direct  in- 
quiries concemj^  so^rie  of  the^e  points  reptiea,  that  he  was 
not  at  libei;ty,t^  speak  npo^  suph  topics. 

When  di^er  was  finished  the  ^vernor  arose,  and,  wish* 
ing  Edw.ajd,,a  g<¥?4  jpnrn^^.s^id  that,  haying  been  informed 
by  Wayerjiey's  sei^yaut  that  hia  baggage  had  been  sent  for- 
ward, he  had  (taken  the  freedom  to  svipply  him  with  such 
changes  of  linen  a^  he  mi^ht  find  necessary  till  he  was  agiun 
possessed  of  hi$  own.  With  this  complimwt  he  disappesSed. 
A  servant  su^uainted  Waverley  an  instant  afterwards  that  his 
horse  was  .reaay;  . 

Upon  this  hint  hO:  desceii^ed.  into  the  court-yard,  and 
found  a  trooper  holding  a  saddled  horse,  on  whioh  he  mounted 
and  sallied  from  the  portal  of  Doune  Castle,  attended  by 
about  a  s^re  q£  armed  men  on  horseback*  These  had  less 
the  appearaQce  ei  regular  soldiers  than  of  individuals  who 
had  suddenly  assumed  arms  from  some  pressing  motive  of 
unexpected  em^genoy^  .  Their  uniform,  which  was  blue  and 
red,  sn,  aff^ted  imitation  of  that  of  French  chasseurs,  yreuR  in 
many  resjjects  incopiplete,  and  sat  awkwardly:  upon  those 
who  worrit.  Waverley^s  eye,^  accustomed  to  look  at  a  well- 
disciplined  regiment,  could  easily  discover  that  the  motions 
and  habits  of  his  escort  were  not  those  of  trained  soldiers, 
and  that,  although  expert  eiioiigh  in  the  management  of  their 
horses,  their  skill  wias  that  pf  hn»t*niCQ  pr  grooms  rather 
than  of  troopers.  .  The  horses  were  not  train^  to  the  regu- 
lar pacQ  so  neoeasary  to  execute  simultaneous  and  combined 
movements  and  formations ;  ipior  did  they  seem  hitted  (as  it  is 
technically  ea^^ressed)  for  the  use  of  the  sword.  The  men, 
however,  weri^  stout,  hardyTlooking  fellows,  and,  might  be  in- 
dividually forflfiidable  as  irregular  cavalry.  The  cooopLmander 
of  this  small  party  was  mounted  upon  an  excellent  hunter, 
and,  although  dressed  in  uniform,  hist  chajige  of  apparel  did 
not  prevent  Waverley  from  recognizing  his  old  acquaintance^ 
Mr.  Palccmer  pf  Balmawhapple*  - ,/ 

N^W|  although  the  terp^SjUpi^  ?fl4ch  Edward  had  parted 
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withthis gentteiDtwiir6re noneoftbe  mbst friendly^  he  would 
have  8iw;Hfi(M  every  reccillectibn  <^  their  f doHdh  qnalrrel  for 
the  ^leastire'of  enjoying  onoe morathe  Bbcial  intercourse  of 
Question  and  answer,  from  which  he  h.^  beeti  so  lorig  secluded. 
But  aj^parwitly  the  reiiieinbrance  of  his  defeat  by -ttie  Baron 
of  Bnidwardine,  of  which  Edward  had  been  the  ftnwilliiig 
canse,  still  rankled  in  the  mind  of  the  low-'bred  and  yet  proud 
laird.  He  catrefullT  avoided  giving  the  least  sign  of  recogni- 
tion; riding  doggedly  at  the  head  of  his  itoen,  who,  though 
scarce  equal  in  numbers  tb  a  sergeant's  party,  were  denomi- 
nated CaJ)tain  Falconer^  troop,  being  preceded  by  a 
trumpet,  which  sounded  from  time  to  time,  wid  a  standard, 
bbme  by  Comet  Falconer,  the  laird's  younger  broiher.  The 
lieutenant,  an  elderly  mdSti,  had  much  the  air  of  a  low  sports- 
miEin  and  boon  companion ;  an  expression  of  dry  humor  pre- 
dominated in  his  countenance  over  features  6i  a  vulgar  cast, 
which  indicated  hatbitual  intemperance.  His  cocked  hat  was 
set  knowingly  upon  one  side  of  his  head,  and  while  he  whistled 
the  **Bob  of  Dumblain,'-  tinder  the  influence  of  half  a 
mutchkin  of  brandy,  he  seemed  to  trot  merrily  f  orwwrd,  with 
a.  happy  indifference  to-  the  state  of  the  country,  the  conduct 
of  the  party,  the  end  of  the  journey,  and  all  other  sublunary 
matters  whiateyer.    ■ 

From  this  wight,  who  now  and  then  dropped  alongside  of 
his  ho'rse,  Waverfey  hoped  to  acauire  some  information,  or  at 
least  to  beguile  the  way  with  talk. 

''A  fine  evening,  sir,''  was  Edward's  salutation. 

'^Ow,  ay,  sirl  a  bra'  night,"  replied  the  lieutenant,  in 
broad  Scotch  of  the  most  vulgar  description. 

''And  a  fine  harvest,  apparently,"  continued  Wtfverley, 
following  up  his  first  attack. 

''Ay,  the  aits  will  be  got  bravely  in;  but  the  farmers, 
deil  burst  them,  and  the  corn-mongers  will  make  the  auld 
price  gude  against  them  as  has  horses  till  keep.'' 

"You  perhaps  act  as  quartermaster,  sir  ?  • 

"Ay,  quartermaster,  riding-master,  and  lieutenant,'* 
answered  this  officer  of  all  work.  "And,  to  be  sure,  wha's 
fitter  to  look  after  the  breaking  and  the  keeping  of  the  poor 
beasts  them  mysell,  that  bought  and  sold  every  ane  o'  them  ?" 

"  And  pray,  sir,  if  it  be  not  too  great  a  freedom,  may  I  beg 
to  know  where  we  are  going  just  now  ?" 

"  A  fule's  errand,  1  fear,^  answered  this  communicative 
personage. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Waverley,  determined  not  to  spare 
dvility,  "  I  should  have  thoti^t  a  petson  of  your  appearance 
would  not  have  been  found  on  the  road." 
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"Vera  true,  vera  tme,  sir/*  replied* the  offioer,  *'but 
erery  why  has  its  wherefore.  Ye  maun  ken,  the  laird  there 
bought  a^  tiior  beaB^B  fl«e/me  to  muut  his  troopj  ^nd  $greed 
to  pay  for  them  according  to.thenecessitieeand  prices  of  the 
time.  But  then  he  hadns^i^e  teady  penny,  ax»a  I  hae  been 
advised  his  bond  will  hot  be' worth  aboddle  agunstthe  edtate^ 
and  i^en  I  had  a^  my  dealers  tosefttle  wi^  at  Martimnaa  ;  and 
so,  as  he  Tiery  kindly  offered  me  thk  commission,  and  as  the 
acdd  Fifteen*  wad  never  help  me  to  my  siller  for  eending 
out  naigs  against  the  government,  why,  conscience !  sir,  I 
thought  my  best  chance  for  payment  was  e'en  to  gae  out  f 
mysell ;  and  ye  may  judge,  sir,  as  I  hae  dealt  a*  my  life  in 
halters,  I  thii^  na  mickle  o'  putting  my  craig  in  penlof  a  St. 
Johnstone's  tippet/'  J 

"You  are  not,  then,  by  profession  a  soldier?''  said 
Waverl^.  . . 

"  Ka,  na  ;  thank  God,"  answered  this  doughty  partisan, 
*'  I  wasnift  bl^edat  sae  short  a  tether ;  I  was  brought  up  to  Imck 
and  manger.  I  was  bred  a  horse-fcouper,  sir  ;  and  if  I  might 
live  to  see  you  at  Whitson-tryst,  or  at  Stagshawbauk,  or  the 
winter  fsur  at  Hawick,  and  ye  wanted  a  spanker  that  would 
lead  the  field,  I'se  be  caution  I  would  serve  ye  easy ;  for 
Jamie  Jiilker  was  ne'er  the  lad  to  impose  utxm  a  gentleman. 
Ye're  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  should  ken  a  horse's  points ;  ye 
see  that  throu^hganiging  ihing  that  Balmawhapple's  on  ;  I 
selled  her  till  him.  She  was  bred  out  of  Lick-the-ladle,  that 
wan  the  kind's  plate  at  Caverton-Edge,  by  Duke  Hamilton's 
White-Eoot,*  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

But  as  Jinker  was  entered  full  sail  upon  the  pedigree  of 
Balmawhapple's  mare,  having  already  got  as  far  as  great- 
grandsire  and  great-granddam,  and  while  Waverley  was 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  obtain  from  him  intelligence 
of  more  interest,  the  noble  captain  checked  his  horse  until 
they  came  up,  and  then,  without  directly  appearing  to  notice 
Edward,  said  sternly  to  the  genealogist,  *'  I  thought,  lieuten- 
ant, my  orders  were  preceese,  that  no  one  should  speak  to  the 
prisoner  ?" 

The  metamorphosed  horse-dealer  was  silenced  of  course, 
and  slunk  to  the  rear,  where  he  consoled  himself  by  entering 
into  a  vehement  dispute  upon  the  price  of  hay  with  a  farmer 
who  had  reluctantly  followed  his  laird  to  the  field  rather  than 
give  up  his  farm,  whereof  the'  lease  had  just  eipired.     Waver- 

*  The  Judfijes  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  are  proverbially 
termed,  among  tue  country  people,  The  Fifteen, 
t  See  Note  2a. 
t  See  Note  80. 
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ley  was  therefore  once  more  obnsi^ed  to  silence,  fori^eeing 
that  farther  attempts  at  conversatum  with  any  of  the  party 
would*  dnly  give  Balmawhapple  a  wiahedrfor  oaxj^ortuAity  tl* 
display  the  msolence  of  authority,  and  the  sulky  spite  of  a 
temper  naturally  dogged,  and  retddered  moreso  by  habits  of 
low  indulgenceand  the  incase  of  servile  adulation. 

In  abmit  two  hours^  tittie  the  party  were  near  the  Oai^tle  of 
Stirling,  overwhose  battl^ents  the  union  flag  was  bright^ed 
as  it  waved  in  the  evening  sun.  To  shorten  his  journey,  or 
perhaps  to  display  his  importance  and  insult  the  English 
garrison,  Balmawhapple,  inclining  to  the  right,  took  his 
route  through  the  royal  park,  which  reaches  to  and  surrounds 
the  rock  upon  which  the  fortress  is  situated. 

With  a  mind  more  at  ease  Waverley  cduld  not  Imwvo  failed 
to  admire  the  mixture  of  romance  ana  beauty  whioh  renders 
interesting  the  scene  through  which  he  was  now  pasfiftug-— -the 
field  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  tourmafments  of  old — 
the  rock  from  which  the  ladies  beheld  the  contest,  while  each 
made  vows  for  the  success  of  some  favorite  knight--nthe  towers 
of  the  Gothic  church,  whore  these  vows  might  be  paid-r— and, 
surmounting  all,  the  fortress  itself >  at  once  a  castfe  and  pal- 
ace, whei'e  valor  received  the  priie  from  royalty*,  and  knights 
and  dames  closed  the  evening  amid  the  revelry  of  the  danee, 
the  song,  and  the  feast.  *  All  these  were  objects  fitted  to 
arouse  and  interest  a  romaintic  iniagination. 

But  Waverley  had  ofther  objects  of  meditation,  and  an  in- 
cident soon  occurred  of  a  nature  to.  disturb  meditation  of  any 
kind.  Balmawhapple,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  as  he 
wheeled  his  little  body  of  cavalry  round  the  base  of  the 
castle,  commanded  his  trumpet  to  sound  a  flourish  and  hi$ 
standard  to  be  displayed..  This  insult  produced  apparently 
some  sensation ;  for  when  the  cavalcade  was  at  such  distance 
from  the  southern  battery  as  to  admit  of  a  gun  being  dcr 
pressed  so  as  to  bear  upon  them,  a  flash  of  fire  issued  from 
one  of  the  embrasures  upon  the  rook ;  and  ere  the  report 
with  which  it  was  attended  could  be  heard,  the  rushing 
sound  of  a  cannon-ball  passed  over  Balmawhapple's  head,  and 
the  bullet,  burying  itself  in  the  ground  at  a  few  yards^  distance, 
covered  him  with  the  earth  which  it  drove  up.  There  was  no 
need  to  bid  the  party  trudge.  In  fact,  every  man,  acting 
upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  soon  brought  Mr.  <  Jinker^s 
steeds  to  show  their  mettle,  and  th6  cavaliers,  retreating  with 
more  speed  thg-n  reguljarity,  never  took  to  a  trot,  as  the  liea- 
tenant  afterwards  observed,  until  an  intervening  eminence 
had  secured  them  from  any  repetition  of  so  undesirable  a 
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compliment  on  the  part  of  Stirling  Castle.  I  mufit  do  Bal- 
ma^^apple,  however,  the  justice  to  say  that  he  not  only  kept 
the  rear  of.  his  troop^  and  labored  to  maintaa^  some  Qrder 
among  tl^xemy  but,  in  the  height  of  his  gallantry^  answered 
the  fire  of  the  cag^tlp  by  dischw^ging  one  of  his  horse-nistols  t^t. 
the  battlemfaoitsf  fblthough,  the  distance-  being  neari^r  half  a 
mile^  I  conld  never  learn  that  this  measure  of  retaliation  was 
attended  with  any  particular  effect* 

The  travellers  now  passed  the  menvprable  field  of  Bmi- 
nockb^m  and  reached  the  Torwood,  a  place  glorious  or  terri-. 
ble  to  th^  recollections  of  the  Scottish  peasant,  as  the  feats  of 
Wallace  or  the  cruelties  of  Wude  Willie  Grime  predominate 
in  his  recollectioii  i^t  f'^irk,  a.  town  formerly  famous  in 
Scottish  history^  ajud  soon  to  be  again  distinguished  as  the 
scene  of  military  events  of  importance,  Balmawhapple  pro- 
posed to  halt  apd  repose  for  th^  evening.  This  vas  performed 
with  very  little  regard  to  military  discipline,  his  worthy 
quartermaster  being  chiefly  solicitous  to  discover  'Sfh^re  the. 
best  brandy  might  oe  come  at.  Sentinels  were  deemed  un- 
necessary, and  t|ie  only  vigils  perfpnn^d  were  those  of  such 
of  the  party  as  cpuld  procure  liquor.  A  few  resolute*  men 
might  easily  have  cut  off  the  detachme^it ;  but  of  the  inhabi- 
tahts  some  were  favorable,  many  indiffer^at,  and  the  rest 
overawed.  So  nothing  mein<>rabia  occurred  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  ^xpept  that  Waverley^Sr  Best  wa»  sorely  interrupir 
ed  by  tj^e  revellers  hallooing  forth  their  Jacobite  songs,  with- 
out remorse  or.  mitigation  of  voice- 
Early  in  the  morning  they  were  again  mounted  and  on 
the  i^oad  to  Edinburgh,  Siough  thej^uid  visages  of  sono^  of 
the  troop  betrayed  that  they  had  spent  a  night  of  sleepless 
debaujQ^ry.  They/halt^  At  Jinlithgp^  distinguished  by 
its  ancient  palace,  winch  Sixty  Years  since  .was  entire  ai>d 
habitable,  £md  Tvhose  venert^ble  ri;iin8,  not  quite  Sixtif  Years 
since^  ve;ry  narrowly  escaped  the  unworthy  fate  of  being  oon^ 
verted  into  a  barrack  for  French  prisoners.  May  repose  and 
blessings  attend  thp  .ashes  of  the  patriptic  statesman  *  who, 
among /^^  last  services  to,  Scotl^d^  interposed  to  prevent 
this  pt-ofanation  1    '  .  !  ;   ' 

As  f%ey.  approached  the^  metroppUs  of  Scotland,  through 
jtchan^p^gr  and  cultivated  country,  the  sounds  |o|  war  began 
to  be  he^d,  The4i§ji»nt  y^tdisjianctt  report  of  heavy  cannon, 
fired  ^t  interval,,  arairised  W^v^rl^  wiat  tb^  worjs  of  de-r 
^tructipnt  ifaa^  going  forward.; .  Eyepi  Balmawhapple  seemeid 
moved  to  take  some  precautions,  by.B^n4iog..^n';J!4y*iMied 

19  *  J^rd-President  Blair  CLaing). 
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party  in  front  of  his  troop,  keeping  the  mam  body  in  toler- 
able order,  and  moving  steadily  forward. 

Marching  in  this  manner  they  speedily  readied  an  emi- 
nence, from  which  they  could  view  Edinburgh  stretching 
along  the  ridgy  hill  which  slopes  eastward  ftc^  the  Castle. 
The  latter;  being  in  a  state  of  siege,  or  rather  of  blockade,  1t)y 
the  northern  insurgents,  who  had  already  occupied  the  town 
for  two  or  three  days,  fired  at  intervals  upon  such  parties  of 
Highlanders  as  exposied  themselves,  either  on  the  main  street 
or  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fortress.  ,The  morning 
being  calm  and  fair,  the  effect  of  this  dropping  fire  Was  to.  in- 
vest the  Castle  in  wreaths  of  smoke,  th^  edges  of  Trhich  dis- 
sipated slowly  in  the  air,  while  the  central  Veil  was  darkened 
ever  and  anon  by  fresh  clotidd  poured  forth  f rOtti  the  battle- 
ments ;  the  whole  giving,  by  the  partial  concealment;  an  ap- 
pearance of  grandeur  and  gloom,  rendered  mor6  terrific  when 
Waverley  reflected  on  the  cause  by  which  it  was  produced, 
and  that  each  explosion  might  ring  some  brave  man^s  knelL 

Ei*e  th^y  appi'oached  the  city  the  partial  cannonade  had 
wholly  ceased.  Balmawhapple,  however,  having  in  his  recol- 
lection the  utifriendly  greeting  which  his  troop  had  received 
from  the  battery  atStiriing,  had  apparently  no  wish  to  tempt 
the  forbearance  of  the  artillBry  of  the  Castle.  He  therefore 
left  the  direct  road,  and,  sweeping  considerably  to  the  south-' 
w'ai^  so  as  to  keep  out  of  the  range  of  the  cannon,  afyproae^ied 
the  amcient  palace  of  Holyrood  without  haying  entered  the 
walls  of  the  city.  He  then  drew  up  his  meii  in  front  of  thatf 
venerable  pile,  and  delivered  Waverley  to  the  custody  of  ^ 
guard  of  Highlandens,  Whose  officer  conducted  him  into  the 
interior  of  the  building. 

A  longj  low,  and  iU-prbportioned  gallery,  hung  wjth  pi^-. 
tur^s,  affirmed  to  be  the  portraits  of  kings,  who,  ii  they  ever' 
flourished  at  all,  lived  several  hundred  years  before  the  inven- 
tion of  paintinff  in  oil  colors,  served  ais  a  sort  of  guard  chamber 
orvestibulie  to  the  apartments  which  the  adventurous  Charles 
Edward  now  occupied  in  the  palace  of  Mis  aticebtors.  Officers, 
both  in  the  Highland  and  Lowland  garb,  passed  arid^lrepasQed 
in  haste,  or  loitered  in  the  hall  as  if  waitlilg  for  Orders. 
Secretaries  were  engaged  in  mslkingout  passes,  musijers,  and 
rettims.  All  seemed  Wey,  land  eame^ly  intent  'ti^6ii  some- 
thing of  importance ;  but  Wiveiiey  Was  suffered'  'to  remain 
seat^'  in  the  recess  of  a  Window,  unnoticed:  by  aii^  bne,  ii 
anxious  reflection  tipcfn  the  crisis  of  his  fate,  which  6^emed 
liow  raj^idly  approacning-.     *  ^     i  .w  •• 
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Whil|:  he  was  deep.si^  ia  his  reverie,  tpe  rustle  of  taxtans 
was  Ifeard  hehjjid.  him,  a.  friendly  arm  cwped  hi^  shoulders, 
and  a  frien^ly^oioe  exclaimed, 

*'  Said  the  Highland  prophet  sooth  ?  Or  must  second-sight 
gofor  notiiing?' 

Waverley  ^turned,  and  was  warmly  embraced  by  Fergus 
Mac-Ivor,,  ^'K  i^ousand  welcomes  to  Hpljr^ood,  once  more 
posses8edj,by  her  legitimate  sovereign!  Did  I  apt  say  we 
should  prQsper,  and  that  vpu  would  xall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Philj^tines  \L  ypu  parted  from  us  ?^^ 

'^Bea^;,Fer;^s!*',  said  Waverley,  eagerly jfetuming  his 
greeting.  '^'It  is  long  si^oe  I  have  heard;  a  friend's  voice. 
Wbcrp^morar^.i  ^  ■  .. 

.  '*  Safa,  and. a  triumphant  spectator  pf  our  success/' 
.  ''In  iiis  place?''  said  Wavedey. 

'' Ay>  \s^  th48;city  at  least, ^'  answered  his  friend,  "and  you 
shall  see.  her  J ^ but  ^rst  you  must  meet  a  friend  whom  you 
little  thiqk  of^,'  who. has  ,l)een  frequenV  in  his  inquiries  after 
you."  ■        .'.'.'/.  \  \ 

Thus  sayiiig;^  he  dj^gged  Waverleyby  the  arm  oiit  of  the 
guard  chamber^  and,  ere'  he  knew  where  hei  was  conducted^ 
Edward  found  himself  in  a  presence  room,  fitted  up  witii  some 
attempt  at  royal  state.  ,  . 

A  y^^^pgj  m^,  weajring  his  own  fair  hair,,  distinguished 
by  the  digni^ty  of  his  mien  arid  the  noble  expression  of  his 
well-f prmed  arid  regular  features,  advanced  out  of  a  circle  of 
military  gentlemen  and  Highland  chiefs  by  whom  he  waa 
surroiind^.  In  his  easy  and  graceful  manners  Waverley 
afterwards  thought  he  could  have  discovered  his  high  birth 
and  ranki*  although  the  star  on  his  l^reast  and  the  embroidered 
garter  ai  nxs  knee  had  not  appeared  as  its  indications. 

"Let  me  present  to  your  Eoyal  Highness,^  said  Fergus, 
bowing  profoundly -, 

^'The  descenaant  (A  one  of  the  niost  ancient  and  loyal 
families  in  England,'^  said  the  young  Chevalier,  interrupting 
hin^  ..  ''I  beg,  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you,  my  dear 
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Mac-Ivor ;  but  no  master  of  ceremonies  is  necessary  to  present 
a  Waverley  to  a  Stuart/' 

Thus  saying,  he  extended  his  hand  to  Edward  with  the 
utmost  courtesy,  who  could  not,  had  he  desired  it,  have 
avoided  rendering  him  ij^e  iiott)!^.  which  seemed  due  to  his 
rank,  and  was  certainly  the  right  of  his  birth.  *'  I  am  sorry 
to  understand^  Mr..  WavQrley„that,  owing  tp  pircumstances 
which  have  been  yet  but  ill  explained,  you  have  suffered  some 
restraint  among  my  followers  in  Perthshire  and  on  yo^^  march 
here ;  but  we  af  e  in  such  a  situation  that  we  hardly  know  our 
friends,  and  I  am  even  at  this  moment  uncertain  whether  1 
can  have  the  pleasure  of  considering  Mr.  Waypri^y  as  among 
mine/'      •  ;        '  . 

He  th^n  paused  for  an  instant ;  but  before  IBdward  could 
adjust  a  'Suitable  reply,  or  even  arrange  his  ide^  as  to  its  pur- 
port, the  Prhice  took  out  a  paper  and  then  byoceseded :  ''1 
should  indfeed  have  np  doubts  ujpon  this  subject  if  I  could 
trust  to  this  pi*oclamation,  set  forth  by  thie  friehds  of  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  in  which  they  rankJMr.  Wayferley ^mong 
the  nobility  abid  gentry  who  ^i*6  menaceij  wit|i  the  pdins  of 
high-tre^on  lor  royalty  to  their  legitimate  sbvereign.  But  I 
desire  to  gain  no  adherents  save  from  affection  aind'  convictibn ; 
and  if  Mr.  Waverley  inclines  to  prosecute  his  journey  to  the 
soutli,  or  to  ^oin  the  forces  of  .the  Elector,  he  shall  have  my 
passport  arid  free  permission  to  do  so ;  $a^d  Tcan  only  regret 
that  my  present  power  will  not  extend  to  protect  hiiri  against 
the  probable  coflsequences '  at  such  a  irieastir^.  Buti'^  con- 
iinued  Charles  Edward,  after  another  short  j)ause,  ^^if,Mr. 
Waverley  should,  like  his  aticestor,  Sir  Nigel,' detemilrie  to 
embrace  a  cause  which  has  little  to  recommend  it  but  ifsju^tipe^ 
and  follow  a  prince  who  throws  himself  upon  the  affections  of 
his  people  to  recover  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  or  perish  in 
the  attempt,  I  can  only  say,  that' amoi^g  these' iiobleg;and 
gentlemen  he  will  find  worthy  a8S0cia,ted  iii  a  gjillaiiit  eriter- 
prige,  and  will  follow  a  master  wHq  may  be  uriforturiate^  but, 
I  tunatj  will  never  be  uiigrateful/  '  . 

The  politic  Chieftain  of  the  race  Of  Ivor  knew  his  advan- 
tage in  intrcHiucing  Waverley  to  this  pei^onal  'interview  with 
the  royal  adventurer*  Tlnaccusi^med  t6  thi^  addfte^' krifi 
mntiners  of  a  polished  court,  in  which  Charles  w^  emipently 
skilful,  his  words  and  hia  kindness  penetr9,ted  the  h6art  of 
our  hero,  and  easily  outweighed  all  prudential'  riiotive».^To 
be  thus  personarlly  solicited  for  assisWce  bV  a  prince' whose 
form  and  manners,  as  well  as  the  spirit  whicn  iie  displayed  in 
this  singular  enterprise,  answered  his  ideas'  o!f  'h  hero  of 
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romanee;  to  be  courted  bj  him  in  the  imcieiit  halla  of  Ms 
paternal  patace^  leooyered  by  the  swfurd  which  he  was  already 
bendmg  towards  other  conqueats,  gave  £dward»  in  his  own 
ejeB,  tiie  dignity  and  im^rtanee  which  he  had  ceased  to  con- 
sider as  his  attribtttes*  Rejected^  slandered/  and  threatened, 
upon  the  ose  8ide>  he  w^  irre^tiblv  a1^r|U)ted  to  the  cause 
wnich  the  prdndices  ot  education  u^  thepolitical  principles 
of  his  faamy  had  already  jreoommended  «0  the  most  just 
These  thon^ts  rashed  through  his  wnd  like  a  torrent, 
sweeping  before  them  ^yery  cooosideration  of  an  opposite 
tendenoy,-^the  time,  besides,  admitted  of  no  deliberation, — 
and  Wa?Brley,  knjaelm^  to  Charles  Edward,  de¥Oted  his  heart 
and  sword  to:  the  vindioation  of  his.rj^ts ! 

The  Prince  (fer>  aU;lK>iigh  unfortunate  in  the  faults  and 
follies  of  hiB  forefathers,  we  shall  here  and  elsewhere  give 
Mm  the  tiiie  due-  to  Ms  birth)  rajised  WaYerley  from  the 
ground^  and  embtaoed  him  with  an  expression  of  thanks  too 
warm  not  to  be  geouine.  He  also  thanked  Fergus  Mao-Iyor 
repeatedly  for  wying  brought  him  ^uch  an  inherent,  and 
presehted  Wayerley  t^  the  y^ons  noblemen,  chieftains,  and 
office^  who  weee  abbut  his  person  as  a  young  gentleman  of 
the  Mghesthopes.and  psFpspects,  in  ifhose  bold. and  enthusias- 
tic ayowal  td  Ms>ci(u8e;they  imght  see  an  evidence  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  EooliBb  liamilies  of  mnk  at  this  important 
crbis."^  indeed/  tiut  wto  a  point  much  doubted  among  the 
adherents  of  thehbdse^of  Shiart ;  and  as  a  well-founded  dis- 
belief in  the  oo-operatian  of  tb6  E&gli9h  Jacobites  kept  many 
Scottish  m^i  xA  rank  flrom  Ms  standard,  and  diminished  the 
oonn^:<^  those  wdK>  had  joined  it,  nothing  could  be  more 
seoaoi^k  for  iihe  Oh&yaUer  thai^  ihe  open  dedaratipn  in  his 
favor  of  the  representatiye  ef  the  house  of  Wayerley-Honor, 
80  loqg  knowiL  as  Qftvaliecsj  and»  Boyaliots.  This  Fergus  had 
foreseen  from  7  thb  beginning.  He  really  loved  Wayerley, 
becatiaft;  their leelihgfs  and  projects  iiever  thwarted  each  other,; 
he  hoped  to  see  him  unitcid  witti  Flora,  and  he  rejoioed  thi^t 
they  were  effectually  engaged  in'  th6  same  cause,  ^ut,  as  we 
before'  hinted;  he  also  exnU^  as  .a  noUtician  in  behplding 
secured  to  his  party  a  partisan  of  mm  qousequence ;  and  he 
was  I  far  from  being  insensible  to '  thei  peratmal  importsoice 
which  Hd  himself  gainwd  with  the  Pnnoe  from  having  so 
niateriially  assisted  in  maikiiig  tble  a^uisition.    . 

Charles  Edward,  on  his  part,  seemed  eager  to  show  his 
aljtendantb  the  valtiet  wMdh  lieAtteehed  to  his  nj9w  adherent, 
by^  entering  immediately,  as  in  confidence,  upon  thecircum- 
'rtafafcei  ot  Jriff^tuation*   -^'f  Yon  have  been  socIukMso  much 

'   •See English Jttcobie6&Not««li     :.       . 
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from  intelligence,  Mr.  Waveriey,  from  causes  of  which  I  am 
but  indistinct^  informed,  that  I  presume  you  are  eteaa  yet 
unacquainted  with  the  important  particulars  of  my  present 
situation.  Ybii  have,  however,  heard  of  my  landing  in  tiie 
remote  district  of  Moidart.  with  only  seven  attendants,  and  of 
the  numerous  chiefs  and  clans  whose  loyal  enthumenLat  onca 
placed  ri  solitary  aidVeiifef erf  ftt  tW  heftu*  of  a^gaHant  ahrgri 
You  must  also>  liiiink,  have  learlied  that  the  comiixMndeivin^ 
chief  Of  the  Hanoverian  Meetor,  Sir  tFohn  Oopey  mwrclied  into 
the  BSghlatids  at  the  heM  of  a  numerous  and  well'-appoiEted 
military  force  with  th^  intention^  of  giving  ti 6  little,,  but  that 
his  coui^ge  faiM  him  wheh  we  were  irttihiti  three  h<3furs?  mal-ch 
qi  each  other,  so  that h^fairiy  gave  u«  the^slip  and  marched 
nbrthw^rd  to  Aberdeen,  leavkig  the  EowCountry  open  and 
tiiidefended.  Not  to  losd  so  favorable  »*ltn  bppoiiainity,  I 
marched  on  to  this  ihei^opolis^  driving  "before '  fee  two  re^- 
m^nts  of  horse,  Gardiner's  and  Hamiltonf^s^'  whohad  thrc^futened 
to  cut  to  pieces  every  Highlaxder  that  shfowldventure  to  pasB 
Stilrling;  and  while  discussions  were  carrying  forward -among 
thb  magistracy  and  citizens  of- ^Edinburgh  whether  thfey  should 
defend  themselves  or  surrender,  my  |gdod  friend.  Lnehiel  [lay- 
ing his  hand  oh  the  shoulder  of  thfttgajlimt  wid  acctoniplishcd 
chieftain}  saved'  them  the  trouble  of  farther  delib^iration  bj 
entering  the' gates  with  five  hundiied  Oaj^erons.  iThn^far, 
ttf^r^fbre,  we  have  d^me^  •  Well ;  but,  in  the  nieaa^  ■  J^hile,  this 
doughty '  g^erafl'fii  >erv<e6  being  i^i-acefd'^bytbe  heeai  air  of 
Aberdeen,  he  has  taken  dipping  for  IfanbaSr,  and  I  have  just 
i*eceiveS/certain  information  that)  be  landed  iSienftj  yesterday. 
His  purpose  must  unquestionably  be«'to  imareh  towardB  n&  to 
recover  possession  of  the  capital.  JJowthfereieKretwodpiaiions 
in  my  council  of  war:  one^  that  being  inferior  probably  iii 
numbers,  and  oertainlyih^  disoi^in&^asid  aoiilitary/appoint- 
ment6;iiot  to  mention  our  total  wantof  >aittilleTy  and  the  weak^ 
ness  6f  our  cavalry,  it  will  be  safest  to  lali  ba<^k  towards  the 
mountains,  and  there  protract  the  war  until  fresh  suocora 
arrive  from  FraUce,  and  the  whole  l)ody  of  the  Highland  dans 
shall  hiave  tkken  arms  in  out  fa;vor.  "*  The  ^p|)osite. opinion 
mfaintaihs,  that  a  retrograde  movement,  in  ofir  oircums^nce8> 
is  eertaih  to  ilm)W  ^tter  discredit  on  our  arms  and  undertak- 
ing ;  and/  far  from  gaihing  us  new  jf^artisanS,  will  be  the  means 
of  disheartening  those  wno  have  joined  btr  standard.  The 
officers  who  use  these  lastlErgumentsy  ainong  whom  is  your 
friend  Per^s  Mac-Ivor,  maintain  that,  if  the  HighlaademiajQe 
strangers  to  the  ufiual  military  discipline  of  Europci,  the  sol- 
diei**  whom^tlifey^f^  to  encdimtefr  are  no  leas  strangers  to  their 
peculiar  and  formidable  mode  of  attaqk ;  that  the  attachment 
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and  courage  of  the  chiefs  and  gentlemen  are  not  to  be 
doubted ;  and  that^  as  they  will  be  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
their  clansmen  will  as  surely  follow  them ;  in  fine,  that  having 
drawn  the  sword  we  should  throw  away  the  scabbard,  and 
trust  our  cause  to  battle  and  to  the  God  of  battles.  Will  Mr, 
Waverley  favor  us  with  his  opinion  in  these  arduous  circum- 
stances?'* 

Waverlejr  colored  high  betwixt  i)leasure  and  modesty  at 
the  distinction  implied  m  this  question,  and  answered,  with 
equal  8|)ii*it  and  readiness,  that  he  could  not  venture  to  offer 
an  opinion  as  derived  from  military  skill,  but  that  the  counsel 
would  be  far  the  most  acceptable  to  him  which  should  first 
affoird  him  an  opportunity  to  evince  his  zeal  in  his  KoyaL 
Highnesses  service. 

*^  Spoken  like  a  Waverley !  ^'  answered  Charles  Edward  ; 
*^and  that  you  may  hold  a  rank  in  some  degr^  corresponding 
to  your  name,  allow  me,  instead  of  the  captain^s  commission 
which  you  have  lost,  to  offer  you  the  brevet  rank  of  major  in 
my  service,  with  the  advantage  of  acting  as  one  df  my  aides- 
de-camp  until  you  can  be  attached  to  a  regiment,  of  which 
I  hope  several  will  be  speedily  embodied.** 

**  Your  Royal  Highness  will  forgive  me,**  answered  Wa- 
verley (for  his  recollection  turned  to  Balmawhapple  and  his 
scanty  troop),  ^Mf  I  decline  accepting  any  rank  until  the 
time  and  place  where  I  may  have  interest  enough  to  raise  a 
sufficient  bod/  of  men  to  make  my  command  useful  to  your 
Royal  Highness*s  ifervice.  In  the  mean  while,  I  hope  for  your 
permission  to  serve  as  a  Volunteer  under  my  friend  Fergus 
Mac-Ivor.** 

**At  least,**  said  the  Prince>  who  was  obviously  pleased 
with  this  proposal,  "  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  arming  you  af- 
ter the  Highland tasWon.*'  Witih'  these  word^,  he  unbuckled 
the  broadsword  which  he  wore,  the  belt  of  which  was  plaited 
with  silver,  tod  "ttie  steel  bftsket-hilt  richly  and  ■  curiously  in- 
laid. *^  The  blade,  **  said  l^e  Prince,  "is  a  genuine  Andrea 
Eerrara ;  it  has  be^n  a  sort^  bf  heirloom  in  our  family  ;  but  I 
am  convinced  I  put  it  into  better  hands  than  my  own,  and  will 
add  to  it  pistbls  of  the  samef  woirkmanshJp.  ■  •  Oolonel  Mae-IVor, 
you  must  have  much  to  say  to^  your  friend  ;  I  will  detain  you 
no  longer  from  your  private  conversation ;  but  remember  we 
eiq&feet  you-both  to  attend  us  in  the  evening.  It  may  be  per- 
hips^  the-  liBt  nig;lit» we  m4y  enjoy  in  these  halls,  and  as  we  go 
to  the  fidii  with  a  <^ear  conscience,  we  will  «pehd  the  eve  of 
bat^e  merrily.*^  •  '   ;     .    .      .     .  1        i 

Thus  licensed,  the  Chief  wid  Waverley  left  the  presence- 
chamber. 


CHAPTER  XLI 

THE  MYSTERY  3EGIKS  TO  BE   CLEAEED  UP 

*^How  do  you  lite  him?^^  was  Fergus's  first  question,  as 
they  descended  the,  large  stoue  staircase.  ^ 

'^  A  prince  to  live  and  die  unjder,''  w^rsWayerley's  enthu- 
siastic answer. 

^^  I  knew  you  would  think  so  when  you  saw  him,  and!  in* 
tended  you  should  haye  met  earlier,  bu^  was  p^evei^ted  by 
your  sprain.  And  yet  be  has  his  foibjles,  or  r^tl^cjr  Jlie  has  diffi- 
cult cards  to  play,  and  hk  Jjri^h  officers,*  who  aremuchj|,bout 
him,  ar^  but  soif ry  adyisere ;  they  cannot  discri^ins^te  amqng 
the  nuna^roue  pi:etenfiio4a.that^e  setup.  >  Wou^d  you  think 
it — I  have  been  obliged  for  the  pi:esent  to  ^uppross  an  earFs 
patent,  granted  for  services  rendered  ten  years  ago,  foi:  fear 

of  exoitmg  the*  jealou^, .  forsooth,  of  C*-; —  a^d  M^ ? 

But  you  were.very  right,  Edward,  to  refuse  the  situation  of 
aide-de-oamp.  There  are  two  vacant,  indeed,-  but  Qlanronald 
aad  .lK)ohief,  a^d  aJi^Qst  all  <rf  icl§,  h^v^  jcequeSited  oup  for 
young.  Aberchallader,  and  tji€^  Lowlanders^^d  the  Jrish  party- 
are  equally  desirous  to  have  the  other  for  the  Master  of  F-r— . 
Now,  if  either  of  these  oan^idate?  we^eto  be  s^persed^d  in 
your  favor,  you  would  make  enemies;  And  then  I  am.  sur* 
prised  jfchat  the  Prince  should  have  ofl^ered  you  .a  majority, 
when  he  knows  very  well  that  nothing  -short  of  lieuti^ant- 
colpnel  will  satisfy  othws,  wit)  cannot  bring  oi^e  hundred  and 
fifty  men  to  the  ,field.  ^But  patien,oe>  po^siaa,.  and  shuffle 
the  cards  !^  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  prepQut,  and  we  must 
have  you  properly  equipped  f0r  the.  evening  in  youir  new  cos- 
tume ;  for,  to  say  tr^th^  yojar  outward  ^mm  is  softrcc^.fii  ton 
» court/'  .  r      t       ,,    - ..  ..r. .   ui  ^  >,■    .  .'A 

.  "-Why,'*,  said  Wai^rl^y,  lopfei^g-fl*  bfe  sioi^d  dareas,. '-'  my 
BhootiTig-jaoke,t  jhas  seepi  -service  smce  we  pt^rt^ ;  but  that 
probably  you,  fny  frifiud,  knpw  as  weU^or  better  than  I.'^ 

**  You  do  my  second-sight  too  rajuiili  honor/f  ^id  F^gu^*, 
'*  We  were  so  busy,  first  with  the  scheme  olf^vijig;  battle  to 
Cope,  and  afterwards  with  our  operations  in  the  XiO"wl»ndfl* 
that  I. could  only  give  general  directions  to  sttch.of  ourpwt* 

'   ■  •     >  VseeliJ^teaBi      ' 
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pie  ad  were  left  ia  Perthshire  ta  respeict  and  protect  you, 
should  you  come  in  their  way.  JBut  let  me  hear  me  full  story 
of  your  adventures,  for  they  have  reached  us  in  a  very  par- 
tial and  mutilated  manner/^ 

Waverley  then  detailed  at  length  the  circumstances  with 
which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted,  to  which  Fergus  lis- 
tened with  great  attention.  By  this  time  they  had  reached 
the  door  of  his  qjuart^rs^  which  he  had  taken  up  in  a  small 
paved  court,  retinng  from  the  street  palled  the  Ganongate,  at 
the  ho^se  of  n  bxixom  widow  of  forty,  who  seined  to  smile 
very  graciously  upon  the  handsome  young  Chief,  she  being  a 
person  with  whom  good  looks  and  good-humor  were  sure  to 
secure  an  interest,  whatever  might  be  the  partVs  political 
opinions.  Here  Galium  Beg  received  them  with  a  smile  of 
recognition,  *^ Galium,''  said  the  Ghief,  "call  Shemus  an 
Snachad''  (Jwiefr  of  the  Needle).  This  was  the  hereditary 
tailor  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr.  ^*  Shemua,  Mr.  Waverley  is  to  wear 
the  caih  dath  [battle  color,  or  tartan]  ;  his  trews  must  be 
ready  in  four  hours.  You  know  the  measure  of  a  well-made 
man — two  doublei  nails  to  the  small  of  the  legr '' 

"Eleven  from  haunch  to  heel,  seven  round  the  waist.  I 
gijre  youp  honor  leave  to  hang  Sbemus,  if  there's  a  pair  of 
sheers  in  tl^  Highlands  that  has  a  ;baulder  sneck  than  hers 
ain  at  the  cwmdh  an  trims''  (shape  of  the  trews^. 

"Gret  a  piaid  of  MoiC-Ivor  tartan  and  sash,  ^' continued 
the  Ghief  tain,  "and  a  blue  bonnet  of  the  Prince's  pattern,  at 
Mr.  Mottat's,  in  tfee  Cnuiies.  My  short  green  coat,  with  sil- 
ver lace  and  silver  buttons,  will  fit  bin*  exactly,  and  I  have 
never  worn  it.  .  Tell  Ensign  Maccombioh  to  pick  out  a  hand- 
some target  from  among  mine.  The  Prince  has  given  Mr. 
Waverley  broadsword  and  pistols,  I  will  famish  him  with  a 
dirk  and  piATse ;  add  but  a  pair  of  low-heeled  shoes,  and  then, 
my  dear  Edward  [turning  to  him],  you  will  be  a  complete 
son  of  Ivor." 

These  necessary  directions  given,  the  Chieftain  resumed 
the  subjjBct  of  Wa*ve?ley's  adventures.  "  It  is  plain,"  he  said, 
*^  that  you  have  been  m  the  custody  of  Donald  Bean  Lean. 
You  must  know  that,  when  I  marched  away  my  clan  to  join 
the  Prince,  I  laid  my  injunctions  on  that  worthy  member  of 
society  to  perform  a  certain  piece  of  service,  wliich  done,  he 
was  to  join  me  with  all  thef  orcehe^could  muster.  But,  instead 
of  doing  so,  the  gentljemai^,  finding  the  coast  clear,  thought 
it  better  to  make  war  on  his  own.  account,  and  has  scoured 
the  country,  plundering,  I  believe,  both  friend  and  foe,. under 
pretence  of  levying  black-mail,  sometimes  as  if  by  my  authority. 
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and  sometimes  (and  be  cursed  to  his  consummate  impudence)s 
in  his  own  great  name  !  Upon  my  honor,  if  I  live  to  see  the 
cairn  of  Benmore  again^  I  shall  be  tempted  to^  hang  that  fel- 
low !  I  recognize  his  hand  particularly  in  the  mode  of  your 
rescue  from  that  canting  rascal  Gilfillan,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  Donald  himself  played  the  part  of  the' peddler  on 
that  occasion  ;  but  how  he  should  not  haVe  plundered  you,  or 
put  you  to  ransom,  or  availed  himself  in  some  way  or  other  of 
your  captivity  for  his  own  advantage,  passes  my  judgment/* 

"  When  and  how  did  you  hear  the  intellig^ce  of  my  con- 
finement ?^^  asked  Waverley. 

''The  Prince  himself  told  me,^'  said  Fergus,  '*aiid  in- 
quired very  minutely  into  your  history.  He  then  mentioned 
your  being  at  that  moment  in  the  power  of  one  of  our  north- 
ern parties— you  know  I  could  not  ask  him  to  explain  particu- 
lars—and  reouested  my  opinion  about  disposing  of  you.  I 
recommended  that  you  should  be  brought  here  as  a  prisoner, 
because  I  did  not  wish  to  prejudice  you  farther  with  the 
English  government,  incase  you  pursued  your  purpose  of  going 
southward.  I  knew  nothing,  you  must  recollect,  of  the  change 
brought  against  you  of  aiding  and  abetting  high  treason, 
which,  I  presume,  had  some  share  in  changing  your  origiiial 
plan.  That  sullen,  good-for-nothi'Qg  brute,  Salmawhapple, 
was  sent  to  escort  you  from  Doune,  with  what  he  calls  his 
trot>p  of  horse.  As  to  his  behavior,  in  addition  to  his  natu- 
ral antipathy  to  everything  that  resembles  a  gentleman,  I 
presume  his  adventure  with  Brad wardine  rankles  in  his  recol- 
leotion,  the  rather  that  I  dare  say  his  mode  of  telling  that 
story  contributed  to  the  evil  reports  which  reached  your  quon- 
dam regiment/^ 

''  Very  likely,^'  said  Waverley;  **but  now  surely,  my  dear 
Fergus,  you  may  find  time  to  tell  me  something  of  Flora.  ^^ 

''  Why,^^  replied  Fergus,  ''  I  can  only  tell  you  that  she  is 
well,  and  residing  for  the  present  with  a  relation  ih  this  city. 
I  thought  it  better  she  should  come  he^re,  as  since  our  success 
a  good  many  ladies  of  rank  attend  our  'military  court ;  and  I 
assure  you  that  there  is  a  sort  of  consequence  annexed  to  the 
near  relative  of  such  a  person  as  Flora  Mac-Ivor,  and  where 
there  is  such  a  justling  of  claims  and  requests,  a  man  must  use 
every  fair  means  to  enhance  his  importance.  ^^ 

There  was  something  in  this  last  sentence  which  grated  on 
Waverle/s  feelings.  Bfe  oould  not  bear  that  Flora  should  be 
considered  as  conducing  to  her  brother's  preferment  by  the 
admiration  which  she  must  unquestionably  attract ;  and  al- 
though it  was  in  strict  correspondence  with  many  points  of 
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Eergtifi^B  chiuraoter/it  shocked  kMi  as  selfish^  ftndanworthTot 
Lisftii^r's  high  mind' €uid  hit'owififeiidependeat  piUe^  '  Wet* 
gos,  to  whotn  sneh  msnceuTres  were  ifomuiar^  as  to  one  bxvm^ht 
up  at  the  £Vendh*ootirt/dtd  not  obstearre  the  unfavorable  im- 
presston  which  he  had  unwarily  made  upon  his  friend's  mind,^ 
and  concluded  by.  savings  ''  that  l^y  could  hardly  see  Fk)ra» 
befo^  the  evenings  wlien  she  would  beat  the  concert  an&  ball 
with  which  the  PrixK^s  party  were  to  be  entertained.  She 
and  I  had  a  quar^  about  ner  not  appearing  to^  take  leare  of 
you.  I  »ik' unwilling  to  renew  it  by  soliciting  her  to  receive 
you  this- morning;  and  perhaps  my  doing  so  might  not  cmly 
ne  ineffectual^  but  prevent  your  meeting  this  evening." 

White' thas  conversing,  Wawtley  hSird  in, the  court,  be-* 
fore  the  windows  of  the- parlor,  a  weil-knewn  voice.  "  I  aver 
to  yott,  my  wo^thj^  friend,"  sidd  thespeaker,  '^^  that  it  is  a  total' 
derelictibn  ofniilitary  disciplkie ;  and  were  yo^  not  as  it  were 
a  tyroy  your  ptirpc«e  would  deserve  strong  reprobation.  For 
a  prisoner  i  of  war  ii  on  no  account  to  be  coerced^  with  fetters, 
or  debinded  in  ermstttHo,  a»  would  have  been  the  case  had 
you  put  this  g^itleman  into  the  pit  of  the  peel-house  at  Bal* 
mawhap^le.  I  infant,  indeed,  tiiat  such  a  prisoner  may  for 
security  be  coerced  in  carcere,  tiiat  is,  in  a  puWic' prison." 

The 'growling  v<4<^e  of  Bahnawhapple  was  heard  as  taking 
leave  in  displeasure  but  the  word  ^Mand^louper"  alone  was 
distinctly  audible.*  He  had  disappeared  before  Waverley 
reached  the  house) In  order  to  greet  the  worthy  Baron  of 
Bradwaa^ine.  TheJunifcHm  in  which  he  was*  now  attired,  a 
blue  coat,  namely,  witii  gold  lace,  a  scarlet  waistcoat  and 
breeches,  and  tinmiense  jack-'boots,  seemed  to  have  added 
fresh  stiffness  and  rigidity  to  his  tall,  perpendicular  figure; 
and  the  consciousness  of  military  command  and  authority 
had  increased,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  self -importance  of 
his  demeanor  and  do^atism  of  bis  donversation. 

He  received  Waverley  with  his  usual  kindness,  and  ex- 
pressed immediate  anxiety^  to  hear  an  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  loss  of  his  commission  in  Gardi- 
uer^s  dragooiw ;  ^^  not,"  hesaid,  *^that  he  had  the  least  appre- 
hension of  his  young  friend  having  done  aught  which  could 
merit  -such  ungenerous  treatment  as  he  had  received  from 
government,  b«ti  becanse  it  wafe  right  and  seemly  that  the 
Baron'  of  Bradwardine  should  be,  in  point  of  trust  and  in 
l)oint  ofpower,  fully  able  to  refute  all  calumnies  against  the 
neir  of  Waverley-Honor,  whom  he  had  so  much  right  to  re- 
gard as  his  own  son." 

Fergus  Mac^Ivor,  who  had  now  joined  them,  went  hastily 
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drer  the  <gipc^infitoifce&  of  jWiVerliey^B  story,  and  coQcliided 
witb  the  flattering  iseo^jpdaon.fhe  had.met  irdni.the  jM^ung 
Gheiraiier.  1?he  Msxan  liateiied  in  silence;,  fuid  at  the.conclu* 
don  shook  Waverley  heartily  by  the  hiutd  and.  congratulated 
him  upon  entering  thia  service  of  his  lawful  Prince.  ,  ^'  For/^ 
continued  he>  ''although  it  has  been  justly  b^d  in  all  nations 
a  matter  of  scandal  and  dishonor  to  infringe  the  ^acrwnendum 
militare,  and  that  whether  it  was  taken  by.  each  soldier  singly, 
Whilk  the  Bomans  denominated  per  cimfMfvUumemi  or  by  <m» 
soldier  in  name  of  the  rest^  yet  no  one  oyer  dtmhiid  that. the 
allegiafiLce  so  sworn  wais  discharged  by  the  divmmrOt  disr 
charging  of  a  soldier,  whose  case  would  be  as  hsixd  as.  that  of 
colliers,  salters,  and  otiies^.  adscripti  gUbm,  or  dares  of  the 
soil,  were  it  to /be  aecoulnted  otherwise.  Thia  is  something 
like  thobiocard  ezpi'essed  ^by  the  learned.  Sanchez  in  his  work 
De  Jure-juraafidOy  which  youhave auestionl^  eoaosulted upon 
this  occasion.  As.  for  those  who  Wye  calumiiiated .  you  by 
leasing-making,  I  protest  to  Heayen  I  think  they  haye  justly 
incurred  the  penalty  of  the  Memnonia  Lex,  also  called  Xfap 
Bhemnia,  which  is  prelected  upon  by  TuHius  in  his  oration 
In  Verrem.  I  should  haye  deemed,  howew",  Mr.  Waverley, 
that  before  destining  yourself  to  anj  ^edal  service  in  the 
army  of  the  Prince,  ye  might  hate  mquired  what  tasik  the 
old  BradWardine  held  thene,  and  whether,  he. would  not  have 
been  pcctiliarly  happy  to;  have  had  youir  services  in  thoiiregi* 
ment  of  horse,  which  he  is  now  abont  to:  levy.  ^' 

,  Edward  eluded  this  reproach  by  pleading  the  neoeasity  of 
giving  aai  iiomediate  amwer  to  thet  Priinee's  pix^osal,  and  h^ 
uncertainty:  at.  the  moment  whether  his  friend  the  Bar^m  was 
with  the  axmy  or  en^gi^d  upoik  service  elsiBwhere. 

This  punctilio  being  settled,  Waverley  made  inquiry  sifter 
Miss  Brad wardine,  and  was  informed  she  had  come  to  Edin* 
burgh  with  Elora  MacnLvor^  undwr  ^ardi.  of  a  party  of  tike 
Chieftain's  men.  ^  This  step*  was  indeed  necessary,  TuUy* 
Yeolan  having  become  a  very/uflipleaaant,  and  even^danigiNrous, 
place  of  residj^oe.for.  sm.  unprotected  young  lady,  on  account 
of  its  vicinity  to:  the  S[ighkmdfi>  and  also  to  one.  or  two  large 
villages  wbich>  from  aversicm  as  vmtfh  tg  the  cateisma  aa  zeal 
ior  prcshytecy,  had  declared  themselves  oujtb^  sideof  govewar 
nient^  and formedirre^^aiar  bodielJ  of  partisans^  who  had  fre- 
quent skirmi&ea  witn  the  mouiQLtaineers^,  and!  sontetimea 
attacked  the  houses  of  the  Jaoobite  gentry  in  the  braes,  or 
frontier  betwixt  the- mountain  and  plain. 

^'  I  would  propose  to  you,^^  continued  the  Baron,  '^  to  walk 
as  far  as  my  quartern  in  the  Luckenbooths/  \sis3d  to  admire  in 
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your  passage  the  High  Street^  whilk  is,  beyond  a  shadow  of 
dabitation,  finer  than  any  street  whether  in  London  or  Paris. 
Bat  Rose,  poor  thin^,  is  sorely  discomposed  with  the  firing  of 
the  Oastle,  thoag[h  I  have  proyed  to  her  from  Biondel  and 
Goehorn,  that  it  is  imp6s^t^  a  bdllet  oan  reach  these  build- 
ings ;  and  besides,  I  haye  it  in  charfi;e  from  his  Boyal  High- 
ness to  go  to  the  ciuxip^  «r  leag^eir  ox  o^xjBLrpij,  to  see  that  the 
men  do  conclamare  vasa,  that  is,  trass  up  their  bag  and  bag- 
gie for  to-moiyrow's  n^fcrch/' 

V  That  win  be  easily  done  by  most  of  as,^  said  Mac-ltor; 
laughing. 

'^  Craying  your  pardoui  Colonel  Mac-Ivor,  not  quite  so 
easily  ^  ye  seeoji  to  opine,  I  grant  most  of  your  folk  left  the 
Highlanids .  expedited  as  it  were,  and  free  from  the  incum- 
braace  of  ^aggaj^e  ;  but  it  is  upspeaktlble,  the  quantity  of  use- 
less sprechery  which  they  have  collected  on  their  march.  I  saw 
one  fellow  of  yours  (oraving  your  pardon  once  more)  with  a 
pier-glass  upon  his  back.'^ 

^^  Ay,*'  said  Fergus,  still  in  good-humor,  **  he  would^  have 
told  you,  if  yoa  had  Questioned  Kim,  *^a  gan^g  foot  is  aye 
getting.'  Bit  come,  my  dear  Baron,  you  know  as  well  as  I 
that  a  hundred  TJhlans,  or  a  single  troop  of  Schmirdchites's 
Pandoufs,  would  make  more  havoc  ih  a  country  than  the 
knigbt  of  the  mirror  and  all  the  rest  of  our  clans  put  to- 
gether.'* 

'^Aad  that  is  VetV  true  likewise,**  replied  ttieBaa^on; 
^'tliey  Are,  .as  the  heathen  author  tkjs,  feroHorps  in  aspectu, 
ri^Uioreis  inactu,  of  a  ht>frid  and  grim  visage,  but  more  benign 
in  demeanor  than  th^ir  ph^idgnomy  or  a6^dt  tnSght  infer. 
Bib  I  stand  here  talking  to  you  two  youngfet^  when  I  should 
ba  in  the  King's  Pai:k.^ 

"Bat  you  will  dine  with  Waverley  iiM  me  on  your 
return  P  f  assure  yoti.  Baron,  though  I  can  live  like  a  High- 
lander when  needs  mttst,  I  remember  mr  Paris  edw5atiOn,  and 
understaffd  perfectly  /aire  Id  meilleure  chhre.**       '• 

"And  wha  tiwf  deil  doubte-.it,*'  quoth^thp  Barop,  laugh- 
ing, "  when  ye  bring  only  t)ie  cookery  and  the  gude  toun 
mast  famish  the  Tuat^rifiils  ?  Weel,  I  have  dmfe  business  in 
th3  toun'top:;  but  Fll  join  you  at  three,'  if  ttie  titers  c«i  tarry 
80  long.'  -         '  ' 

l3o  saying,  he  t<iok  leave  of  his  friends  and  went  to  look 
after  the  charge  which' had  been  assigned  hini.     -"; 
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''     '■:'•••  A"s"6li)I'teft%  DtKKiBB-    '  '  ^ '"^  •  -   '^ 

James  op  the  Needle  waa  a  man  of  Ms  word  when  whiskey 
was  no  party  to  the  contrsict ;  and  upon  this  occii^ioii  Galium 
Beg^  who  still  thought  tiimself  in  Waverlej's  debt,  since  he 
haa  decimal  aeceptine  compensation  at  the  Expense  of  mine 
host  of  the  (.Candlestick's  pei'sonj  took  the  opportunity  of  dis-, 
charging  the  obligation^  by  mounting  gimrd  over  the  heredi- 
tary tailor  of  Sliochd  iian  Ivor j  and,  a^  he  expressed  himself, 
"  targed  liim  tightly  *'  till  the  finishing  of  the  job.  To  rid 
himself  of  this  restraint,  Shemns's  neSlle  flew  through  the 
tartan  like  lightjiing  j  and  as  the  artist  kept  chanting  some- 
dreadful  skirmish  of  Fin  Macon I^  he  accomplished  at  lea^t, 
three  Bt itches  to  the  death  of  every  liero.  The  dress  was, 
therefore,  soon  ready,  for  the  short  coat  fitted  the  we^irer,, 
and  the  rest  of  thp  apparel  required  little  adjustment. 

Our  hero  having  now  fairly  assumed  the  "garb  of  old 
Gaul/"  well  calculated  as  it  was  to  give  an  appearance  of 
strength  toa  figure  which,  thtnigh  tiill  and  welt- madip,. was 
rather  elegant  than  robust,  I  hope  ray  fair  readers  will  excuse. 
him  if  he  looked  at  himself  in  the  mirror  more  tfian  onoe,^ 
and  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  the  reflection  seemed, 
that  of  a  very  handsome  young  fellow-  In  faet^  there  was  noj 
disguising  it.  His  light*browu  hair — for  he  wore  no  periwig, 
notwithstii.qdiug  the  universal,  fariiion  of  the  time — became 
the  bonnet  which  surmounted  it.  His  person  promised  firm- 
ness and  a^lity^  to  which  the  ample  folds  of  the  tartan  ad^c}^; 
an  air  of  dignity.     His  blue  eye  seemed  of  that  kind^ 

"Wlilch  ido^eited  in  love,  and  which  'kiiidled'iii  war ;    '. 

and  ai^^ir  o£  bashfulness,  which  was, in  reality  tne  effect  of 
want  of  habi4;ual  intercourse  witK  the  w<nid^  gave  interest  to 
his  features,  without  injuring  their  grace  or  intelligence. 

'^He'sf  a  pratty  man^  a  very  pratty  ulan/^^id  Evan  t)hu 
(now  Ensign  Macoornbich])  to  Fergus^a  buixom  landlady. 

'*  He*8  vera  weel/*  said  the  Widow  Flockhart,  ^*  out  no 
naething  sae  weel-f ar^d  as  your  colonel,  ensign.'' 

^*I  wasna  comparing  them,'' quoth  Evan,    ^^nor  was  I 
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^  about  hk  Jwng'^eeWavoted ;  but  only  that  Mr. 
Waverley  looks  Qlean-made  and  deliver,  and  like  a  proper  lad 
o'  his  quarters,  that  will  oot  cry  .barley  in  a  brulzie.  And^ 
indeed,  he's^  gleg  axi^uoh  at  the  broadsword  lusd  target.  I  hae 
played  wi'  him  mysell  at  Gleniaaquoioh,  and  sae  has  Vich  Ian 
Yohr,  often  o|.^, Sunday  niteawon/' . 

''  liOrd  forgie  ye,  Snsi^  Maooombich,''  said  the  alarmed 
Presbyterian ;  '^  I'm  sure  we  eolonel  wad  never  do  the  like  o* 
that!^\ 

^'Hout!  bout!  Mrs.  Flockhart>'^  replied  the  ensign^ 
''we're  young  blude,  ye  kep ;  poadyottng  saints,  aulA-deils.'^ 

"  But  will  ye  fight  wi*  Sir  John  Cope  the  mom.  Ensign 
Macoombich  ?!'  deffiand^  Mrs.  Flockhwt  of  her  guest. 

'*  Troth  Tse  insure.  ilum>  an  he'll  bideu«,  Mjq.  Flockhart,'* 
replied  the  Gael. 

''And  will  ye  face  thfte  tearing  chields,  the  dragoons.  En- 
sign Maccombich  ? ''  again  inquired  the  landlady. 

^'Cls^w  for  claw,  as  Conan  said  t^  3^tan,  Mjs.  Elockhart, 
and  the  deevil  tak  the  shortest  nails.'' 

''And  wiil  the  colonel  Yen,ture  on  the  bagganets  bimsell  ?  " 

"ye,jnay  swear  it,  M^TS-  FJocklwtrtj  the  very  first  man 
will  he  be,  by  Saint  Phedar." 

"  Merciful  goodness  !  and  if  he's  killed  amang  the  red- 
coats, ! "  e^sclaimed  yp^e  spf t7hearted  widow. 

''  Troth,  if  it  should  sae  befall,  Mps^riockhart,  I  ken  ane 
that  will  no  be  Uviug^to  weep  for  lum.  But  we  jmaun  a' live 
tho  day,  and  have  our  .dinner  ;  and  there'^  Vich  Ian  Voht  has 
packed  his  dorlach,  and  My,  Waverley'^  w^ri^^  ^i'  majoring 
yonder  afore  the  muckle.piertglass;  aijid  that|^ayauld  stoor 
G^le,  th^  Baron  o'  Bii^^a;ifdin.e,  thatt  shot  joung  Bon^ld  of 
Ball^^k^iroqh,  bp^s  c<^ng,down|/the  close  wi'  that  drcghling 
caghli|iff  nbailie  body '  they  -pa^  Macwhupple)  just  like  the 
Lairi  o  .f^^ittleg^b's  I'rench  qook,  wi';his  Uirnspit  doggie 
trindlingahint  him,  and  I- am  as  hungry  as  a  gled,  my  bonny 
dow  ;.sfke,bidtKate  ^  ^  th^  broo*,  an4  do  ye  put  on  your 
piunjE|rs^  foi:  y^.ken  Vich  foi^  Vobr  winaias^t  down  till  ye  be 
at. i^^  bead  a  the  table  ^rr^ivi  dinna  forget  the  j)int  bottle  o' 
brandy,  my  woman." 

Tbis  hint  prod^G^d  dinner.  Mrs.  Flockhart,  .smiling  in 
her  weeds  lik^  the  .§un  througb  a  mist,;  took  the  head  of  the^ 
^jtble,  tbinkjng;  within  hersea^  perhaps^  that  she  cared  not 
how  long  the  rebellion  lasted  that  brought  her  into  company 
80  m^uph  ajboye  berj  usual  associates,  .  She  was. supported  by 
Wav^^l^y  a-nd  liieflarpn,  with  the a4i^^^^*g^  9i  the.Cbieftain 
viS'&'Vis.     The  men  of  peace  and  of  war,  that  is.  Bailie  Mac- 
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wheeble  and  Ensign  Maccombicli,  after  many  profonnd 
congas  to  their  superiors  and  each  other,  took  their  places  on 
each  side  of  the  Chieftain.  Theit  fire  was  excellent,  time; 
place,  and  circumstances  considered,  and  Fergus's  spiritel  were 
extravagantly  high.  Regardless  of  danger,  and  sanguine 
from  temper,  youth,  and  ambition,  he  fiaw4n  imagination  all 
his  prospects  crowned  with  success,^  and  was  totally  indifferent 
to  the  probable  altematiye  of  a  soldier's  grav6.  The  Baron 
apologized  slightly  for  bringing  Macwheeble.  They  had  been 
providing,  he  sbid,  for  the  expenses  of  tie  campaign.  '^  And, 
by  my  imth/'  said  the  oM  man,  "  ias  I  think  this  will  be  my 
last,  so  I  just  end  where  I  bega^ :  I  hae  evermore  foiiiid  the 
sinews  of  war',  ris' a  learned  author  c&\l^ihe  caisse  militaird, 
mairdifficulttocomeby  than  either  its  flesh,  blood,  or  bones. '* 

"  What !  have  you  raised  our  only  efficiieiit  body  of 
cavalry,  ai^  got  y6  none  of  thelouis-d'or  out  of  the  Dotitelle* 
to  help  you  ?.''  ' 

^^Jfo,  Glennaqudich;  cleverer  fellows  have  been  before 
me.''  , '  >-  ''- 

*^  That's  a  scandal,"  said  the  young  Highlander' J  '*'but 
you  will  dhare  what  is  left  of  my  subsidy ;  it  will  save  you  an 
anxious  thought  to-night,  and  will  be  all  one  to-mori*ow,  for 
we  shall  aH  iS  provided  for,  one  way  or  other,  before  the  sun 
sets. "  Waverley,  blushing  deeply,  but  with  gt^t  eatoestness, 
pressed  tie  eame  request.  '  ';      '       . 

''  I  thtok  ye  baith,  niy  good  lads,"  said  the  Baron,  ''  but 
Iwilliiot  infringe  upon  your  peculium.^  Bailie  Macwheeble 
has  provided  the  sum  which  is  necessary'.*'' 

Here  i^e  B&ilie  shifted  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  s^at,  and 
appeared  extremely  uneady.  At  length,  after  several  preliiii-; 
inary  hems,  aAd  much  tautological  expr^ionbf,  his  devbtiot^ 
to  his  lionor's  serVice,  by  niffht  or  day,  liyinj^  or'deiwf^'he  be- 
gan  to  insinuate,  "  that  the  banks  had  Amoved  all  their  rbady 
^ash into  the  Castle;  that,  nae  doubt,  Sandie '  GoMfe,  the 
silversmith,  would  do  mickle  for  his  honor :' but  there  was 
little  time  to  get  the  "wadset  m^e  out ;  and,  doubtless,  if  hia 
honor  Glennaquoich  or  MrJ  Wauverley  eoiild  acdomtno- 
date— " 

^^Let  me  hear  of  no  Atich  nonsense,  6ir,^  said  the  Baron, 
in' a  ^one  which  rendered  Macwheeble  i^iite/  **but  prpceM.  as 
we  accorded  before  dinrier;  if  it  be  yov  wish  to  remain  iii  my 
service."    '  '        •  •   '      . 

To  this  peremptory  ordei!'  the  Bailie,  tjiotigl^  he  ffelt  as  if 
condemnfed  w  suffer  a  tranisjusibn  of  bjood  fi*6m]JiJd  oWn  veiili 

*  The  Doutelle  was  an  armed  vessel  which  brought  a  smiEin  supply  of  money  and 
arms  from  France  for  the  use  of  the  insurgents. 
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into  those  of  the  Baron^  did  not  presume  to  make  any  reply. 
After  fidgeting  a  little  while  longer^  howerer^  he  addressed 
himself  to  Gleimaquoich^  and  told  him^  if  hds  honor  had  mair 
ready  siller  than  was  sufficient  for  his.  occasions  in  the  fields 
he  could  put  it  out  at  use  for  his  honor  in  safe  hands  and  at 
great  profit  at  this  time. 

At  this  proposal  FerOTS  laughed  heartily,  and  answered, 
when  he  had  recovered  his  hreath — **Many  thankB>  Bailie; 
but  you  must  know,  it  is  a  general  custom  amon^  us.  soldiers 
to  make  our  landlady  our  banker.  Here,  Mrs.  Mockhart/' 
said  he,  taking  four  or  five  broad  pieces  out  of  a  well-filled 
purse  and  tossing  the  purse  itself,  with  its  remaining  contents, 
mto  her  apron,  **  these  will  serve  my  occasions ;  do  you  take 
the  rest.  jBe  my  banker  if  I  live,  and  my  executor  if  I  die ; 
but  take  caro  to. give  something  to  the  Highland  cailliachs  * 
that  shall  cry  the  coronach  Icmdest  for  thel^t  Vich  Ian  Vohr.^^ 

*^It  'i»  the  teBtamefUum  militare/^  qi;ioth  the  Baron, 
^^whilk,  amang  the  Homans,  was  privilegiate  to  be  nuncupa^ 
tive.^'  But  the  soft  heart  of  Mrs.  Flockhart  was  melted 
within  her  at  the  Chieftain^s  speech ;  she  set  up  a  lamentable 
blubbering,  and  positively  refused  to  touch  the  bequest,  which 
Fergus  was  therefore  obliged  to  resume. 

"Well,  then,''  said  the  Chief,  "if  I  fall,  it  will  go  to  the 
grenadier  that  knocks  my  bmna  out,  and  I  shall  take  care  he 
works  hard  for  it." 

Bailie  Macwheeble  was  again  tempted  to  put  in  his  oar ; 
for  where  cash  was  concerned  he  did  not  willingly  remain  si- 
lent. "Perhaps  he  had  better  caary  the gowd  to  Miss  Mac- 
Itot,  in  cme  of  mortality  or  accid^ats  of  war.  It  might  tak 
the  form  of  a  mortis  causa  donation  in  the  young  kddie's 
faror,  ahd  wad  cost  but  the  scrape  of  a  pen  tomak  it  out/' 

^''  The  young  lady,''  said  Fergus,  ^f  should  such  an  ev^it 
happen^  will  have  other  matters  to  think  of  than  these 
wretched  louis-d'or."'  .  -        .    < 

"  Tni^-^undeniableA^ther^'d  nde  doubt  d'  that ;' but  your 
honor  kens  that  a  full  fiorrow' ^" 

"  Is  endurable  by  most  folk  more  easily  than  a  hungry 
one  ?  True,  Bailie,  very  true  ;  and  I  believe  thexQ  may  even 
be  some  who  would  be  consoled  by  such  a  reflection  for  the 
loss '6f  the  whole  existing  generation.     But  there  is  a  sorrow 

which  knows  neither  hunger  nor  thirst ;  and  poor  Flora '^ 

He  paused,  and  the  whole  company  sympathized  in  his 
emoti<ai.  >     .    i  ' 

*  Old  women,  on  whom  devolved  .Uie>  duty  of  lamenting  for  the  dead,  which  the 
Irish  call  keening. 
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The  Baron^B  thoughta  naturally  reverted  to  the  nnpro- 
tected  state  of  his  daughter,-  and  the  big  tear  came  to  the 
veteran-s  eye*  -'^  if  I  fall,  Maicwheeble,  you  hare  all  my  papers 
and  know  all  my  affairs  ;  be  just  to  Rose/^         ^ 

The  Bailie  was  a  man  of  earthly  mould,  after  all ;  a  good 
deal  of  dirt  and  dross  about  him,  undoubtedly,  but  some 
kindly  and  just  feelings  he  had,  especially  where  the  Baron 
or  his  young  mistress  were  concerned.  He  set  up  a  lament* 
able  howl.  ."  If  that  doleful  day  should  come,  while  Duncan 
Maewheeble  had  a  boddle  it  should  be  Miss  Rosens.  He  wald 
scroll  for  a  plack  the  sheet  or  she  kenned  what  it  was  to  want ; 
if  indeed  a  the  bonnie  baronie  o^  Bradwardine  and  TuUy- 
Veolan,  with  the  fortalice  and  manor-place  thereof  [he  kept 
sobbing  and  whining  at  eyeiy  pause  J,  tofts,  crofts,  mosses, 
muirs — outfield,  infield — ^buildings — orchards— dove-cot& — 
with  the  right,  of  net  and  coM«  m  the  water  ^d  loch  of 
Veolan — teinds,  parsonage  and  yicarage — annexis,  connexis — 
rights  of  pasturage — ^fuel,  feai  and  divot — parts,,  pendicles, 
and  pertinents  whatsoever — [here  he  had  recourse  to  the  end 
of  his  long  cravat  to  wipe  his  eyes,  which  overflowed,  in 
spite  of  him,  at  the.  ideas  which  this  technical  jai^on  conjured 
up] — all  as  more  fully  described  in  the  proper  evidents  and 
titles  thereof — ^and  lying  within  the  parish  of  Bradwardine 
and  the  shire  of  Perth — ^if,  as  aforesaid,  they  must  a'  pass 
from  my  master^s  child  to  Inch-Grabbit,  wha's  a  Whig  and  a 
Hanoverian,  and  be  maoi^ed  by  hiadoer,  Jamie  Howie,  wha^s 
no  fit  to  be  a  birlieman,  let  be  a  bailie — — '^ 

The  beginning  of  this  lamentation  really  had  something 
affecting,  but  the  conclusion  rendered  laughter  irresistiWe, 
*^  Never  mind.  Bailie, ^^  said  Ensign  Maccombich,  **for  the 
gude  auld  times  of  rugging  and  riving  [pulling  and  tearing] 
are  come  back  again,  an^  Sneckus  Mac-Snackus  [meaning, 
probably,  annexis,  connexis],  and  a'  the  rest  of  your  friends, 
maun  gie  place  to  the  lan^est  claymore/* 

^^  And  that-  claymoife  wiall  be  ours,- Bailie,**  said  the  Chief- 
tain, who  saw  that  Maewheeble  looked  very  blank  at  this 
intimation. 

"  *  We*U  give  them  the  metal  our  moun  tain  affords, 
LiUibulero,  buUen  a  la, 
And  in  place  of  broad-pieces,  we'U  pay  with  broadswordsy 

Lero,  lero,  etc. 
With  duns  and  with  debts  we  win  soon  clear  our  score, 

Lillibulero,  etc. 
For  the  man  that's  thus  paid  wiU  crave  payment  no  more, 
Lero,  lero,  etc.f  *  . 
*  These  lines,  or  something  like  them,  occur  in  an  old  Magazine  of  the  period. 
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But  come.  Bailie,  be  not  cast  down  ;  drink  yonr  wine  with  a 
joyons  heart ;  the  Baron  shall  return  safe  and  yictorions  to 
TuUy-Veolan,  and  unite  Killancureit's  lairdship  with  his  own, 
since  the  cowardly  half-bred  swine  will  not  turn  out  for  the 
Prince  like  a  gentleman. ^^     i  [i  i     /. 

"  To  be  sure,  they  lie  maist  ewest/^said  the  Bailie,  wiping 
his  eyes,  *^  and  should  natnnJly.fa^  under  the  same  factory. 

"  And  I"  proceeded  the  Chieftain,  "  shall  take  care  of 
myself,,toaf  fqifyou  must  kij^ow,  I  have  to  eompJet^3  a  good 
work  b^fe,  by  bringing  Mrs.  Flockhart  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Catho^^  chjUrch,  or  attleaat  b»lf  T^av,  and  that  ia  to  your  Epis- 
copal meeting-house.  0  Baron !  if  you  heard  her  fine  coun- 
ter-tenor admonishinjf  Ka1»  and  Matty  in  the  moming,  you, 
Vhp  u^erstand.musip,  woul^  tifemble  at  the  idea  of  hearing 
her. shriek  in  thei  psalmody  of  Haddo's  Hole." 

*'  Lord  fpr^e  you,  colonel,  how  ye  rin  on  I  But  I  hope 
your  honors  will  tak  tea  bef  o^p  ye  gang  to  the  palace^,  ana  I 
maun  gang  and  ma«k  it  for  you.^* 

So  sa^ng,  Mrs.  Ilockhart  left  the  gentlemen  to  their  own 
conversation,  Vhich,  as  might  be  supposed,  tum^  chiefly 
upon  the  approaching  eyents  Of  the  campaign. 
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THE   BALL 

iifsiGiT  MACCOMB'lctt  h^Tinggone  to  the  HigWund  eump 
lipon  duty,  and  Bailie  Ma<^wheeblo  having  retired  to  digest 
his  dinner  and  Eviin  Dhu's  intimation  of  martial  law  in  some 
bliu<J  change-house,  Waverley,  with  the  Baron  and  the  Chief- 
tain, proceeded  to  Holyrood  Honee.  The  two  last  were  in 
full  tide  of  spirits,  and  the  Baron  rallied  in  his  wajr  otir'hero^ 
npen  the  handsome  figure  which  hia  new  dress  displayed  to 
advantaf^e.  *'  Tf  you  have  any  design  upon  the  heart  of  a 
bonny  Scotch  lassie,  I  would  premonish  you,  wheti''J'ou  ad-. 
dress  her,  to  remember  and  quote  the  words  of  Virgihus: 

^''jNuTicin8anu8an]rorduri;ineMaiiisvAanni8,  j  . 

Telain^riuedi^^U^t^e^yer^uErdefinethpBtes.;,^^^^^    ^ 

whilk  verses  Robertson  of  Struan,  Chief  of  the  Clan  Donno- 
chy  (unless  the  claims  of  Lude  ought  to  be  preferred  primo- 
loco),  has  thus  elegantly  rendered  : 

"  *  For  cruel  love  has  |;artan'd  low  my  leg, 
And  clad  my  hurdles  in  a  philabeg.' 

Although,  indeed,  ye  wear  the   trews,  a  garmen-  whilk  I 
approve  maist  of  the  twa,  as  mair  ancient  and  seemly.'^ 
*^  Or  rather, ^^  said  Fergus,  *^  hear  my  song  : 

** '  She  wadna  hae  a  Lowland  laird, 
Nor  be  an  English  lady ; 
But  she's  away  with  Duncan  GrsBme, 
And  he's  row'd  her  in  his  plaidy.'  " 

By  this  time  they  reached  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  and 
were  announced  respectively  as  they  entered  the  apartments. 

It  is  but  too  well  known  how  many  gentlemen  of  rank, 
education,  and  fortune  took  a  concern  in  the  ill-fated  and 
desperate  undertaking  of  1745.  The  ladies,  also,  of  Scotland 
very  generally  espoused  the  cause  of  the  gallant  and  hand- 
some young  Prince,  who  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
his  countrymen  rather  like  a  hero  of  romance  than  a  calcu- 
lating politician.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  that 
Edward,  who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  sol* 
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emn  seclnBion  of  Wayerley-Honor^  should  have  been  dazzled 
at  the  liyeliness  and  elegance  of  the  scene  now  exhibited  in 
the  long-deserted  halls  of  the  Bcottish  palace.  The  accom- 
paniments^ indeed,  fell  short  of  splendor,  being  such  as  the 
confusion  and  hurry  of  the  time  admitted ;  still,  howeveri  the 
general  effect  was  Btriking,  and>  the  rank,  of  the  company 
considered,  mi^ht  wdil  be^^led  brilliant* 

It  was  not  long  before  the  loye(r^s  eye  discovered  the  ob- 
ject of  his  attacmnent.  Slora  Mjac-Iyor  was  in  the  act  of 
returning  to  her  seat,  near  the  top  of  the  room,  with  Eose 
Bradwamine  by  her  side.  Among  much  elegance  and  beauty, 
they  had  attracted  a  great  degree  of  the  public  attention^  be- 
ing certainly  two  of  the  handsomest  women  present  The 
Pnnce  took  much  notice  of  bj^th,  particularly  of  Flora,  with 
whom  he  danced,  a  preference  which  she  probably  owed  to 
her  foreign  education  and  command  of  the  French  and 
Italian  languages. 

Whea  the  bu^e  attending  the  conclusion  of  the  dance 
permitted,  Edward  almost  intuitively  followed  Fergus  to  the 

Slace  where  Miss  Mac-Ivor  was  seated.  The  sensation  of 
ope  with  which  he  had  nursed  his  affection  in  absence  of  the 
beloved  object  seemed  to  vanish  in  her  presence,  and,  like  one 
striving  to  recover  the  particulars  of  a  forgotten  dream,  he 
would  have  givai  the  wond  at  that  moment  to  have  recollected 
the  grounds  on  which  he  had  founded  expectations  which  now 
seemed  so  delusive^  He  accompanied  ier^s  with  downcast 
eyes,  tingling  eans,  and  tiie  feelings  of  the  criminal  who, 
while  the  melancholy  cart  moves  afowly^  through  the  crowds 
that  have  assembled  to  behold  his  execution,  receives  no  clear 
sensation  either  from  the  Hoise  which  fills  his  ears  or  the  tu- 
mult on  which  he  oasts  bis  wandering  Jopk. 

Flora  seemed  a  little— -a  very  little — effected  and  discom- 
posed at  liifl  approach,  ^'  I  bring  you  an  adopted  son  of  Ivor,'* 
said  Fei^s. . 

"And  X  receive  him  as  a  second  brother,^'  replied  Flora. 

There  was  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  word,  which  would 
have  escaped  every  ear  but  one  that  was  feverish  with  appre- 
hension. It  was,  however,  distinctly  marked,  and,  combined 
with  her  whole  tone  and  manncff,  plainly  intimated,  **I  will 
never  think  of  Mr.  Waverley  as  a  more  intimate  connection/^ 
Edw€ord  stopped,  bowed,  and  looked  at  Fergus,  who  bit 
his  lip,  a  movement  of  anger  which  proved  that  he  also 
had  put  a  sinister .  interpretatipn  on  the  ,  reception  which  his 
aster  had  giveri  his  friend.  "  This,  then,  is  aJi  end  ot  iny 
day-dream  I  '^    Such  was  Waverley's  first  thought,  and  it  was 
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SO  exquisitely  painful  as  to  ba&i^h  from  hia  oheek  every  drop 
of  blood.  ... 

'*  Good  God  I''  said  Rose  Bradwardiney  ^*he  is  not  yet  re- 
covered !  *' 

These  words,  which  she  nttered  with  gteat  emotion,  were 
overheard  by  the  Chevalier  himself  >  who  stepped  hastily  for* 
ward,  and,  taking  Waverley  by  the  hand,'  inquired  kindly 
after  his  health,  and  added  that  he  ^shed  to  speak  with  him. 
By  a  strong  and  sudden  effort,  which  the  circumstances  ren- 
dered indispensable,  "Waverley  recovered  himself  so  far  as  to 
follow  the  Chevalier  in  silence  to  a  recess  in  the  apartment. 

Here  the  Prince  detained  him  some  tim«y  asking  various 
questions  about  the  great  Tory  and  Catholic iamiliesof  Eng- 
land, their  connections,  their  mfluence,  and  the  state  of  their 
affections  towards  the  houS^e  of  Stuart.  To  these  queries 
Edward  could  not  at  any  time  have  given  more  than  general 
answers,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that,  in  the  present  statis  of 
his  feelings,  his  responses  were  indistinct  even  to  confusion. 
The  Chevalier  smiled  once  or  twice  at  the  incongruity  of  his 
replies,  but  continued  the  same  style  of  conversation,  al- 
though he  found  himself  obliged  to  occupy  the  principal 
share  of  it,  until  he  perceived  that  Wavenejr  had  recovered 
his  presence  of  mind.  It  is  probable  that  this  long  audience 
was  partly  meant  to  farther  the  idea  which  the  Prince  dedred 
should  be  entertained  among  his  followers,  that  Waverley 
was  a  character  of  political  influence.  But  it  appeared,  from 
his  concluding  expressions,  that  he  had  a  different  and  good- 
natured  motive,  personal  to  our  htfrd,  for  prolonging  the 
conference.  "I  cannot  resist  the  temptation/'  he  said,  *^of 
boasting  of  my  own  discretion  as  a  lady's  confidant  You  see, 
Mr.  Waverley,  that  I  know  all,  and  I  assure  you  I  am  deeply 
interested  in  the  affair.  But,  my  good  younff  friend,  you 
must  put  a  more  severe  restraint  upon  your  fef^ngs.  There 
are  many  here  whose  eyes  can  see  as  clearly  as  mine,  but 
the  prudence  of  whose  tongues  may  not  be  e<}ually  trusted.'* 

So  sayinff,  he  turned  easily  away  and  joined  a  circle  of 
officers  at  a  few  paces'  distance,  leaving  Waverley  to  meditate 
upon  his  parting  expression,  which,  though  not  intelligibie 
to  him  in  its  whole  purport,  was  sufficiently  so  in  the  caution 
which  the  last  word  recommended.  Making,  therefore,  an 
effort  to  show  himself  worthy  of  the  interest  which  his  new 
master  had  expressed,  by  instant  obedience  to  his  rec(nnmen- 
dation,  he  walked  up  to  the  spot  where  Flora  and  Miss  Bradr 
wardine  were  still  seated,  and  having  made  his  compliments 
to  the  latter,  he  succeeded,  even  beyond  his  own  expectation, 
in  entering  into  conversation  upon  general  topics. 
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If,  my  dear  reader,  thou  hast  ever  happened  to  take  post- . 

horses  at  — -  or  at (one  at  least  of  which  blanks,  or 

more  probably  botii,  you  will  be  able  to  fill  up  from  an  inn 
near  your  own  residence),  you  must  have  observed,  and  doubt- 
less with  sympathetic  pain,  the  reluctant  agony  with  which 
the  poor  jaded  at  first  apply  their  galled  necks  to  the  collars 
of  the  harness.  But  when  the  irresistible  arguments  of  the 
post-boy  have  prev$ttled  upon  them  to  proceed  a  mile  or  two, 
they  will  become  callous  to  the  first  sensation ;  and  being 
warm  in  the  harness,  as  the  said  post-boy  may  term  it,  pro- 
ceed as  if  their  withers  were  altogether  unwrung.  This  simile 
so  much  corresponds  with  the  state  of  Waverley^s  feelings  in 
the  course  of  this  memorable  evening,  that  I  prefer  it  (espe- 
cially as  being,  I  trust,  wholly  original)  to  any  more  splendid 
illustration  with  which  Byshe  s  Art  of  Poetry  might  supply  me. 

Exertion,  like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward  ;  and  our  hero  had, 
moreover,  other  stimulating  motives  for  persevering  in  a  dis- 
play of  affected  composure  and  indiffermice  to  Florals  obvious 
unkindness.  Pride,  which  supplies  its  caustic  as  a  useful, 
though  severe,  remedy  for  the  wounds  of  affection,  came 
rapidly  to  his  aid.  Distinguished  by  the  favor  of  a  prince ; 
destined,  he  had  room  to  hope,  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  revolution  which  awaited  a  mighty  kingdom ;  excelling, 
probably  in  mental  acquirements,  and  eou^ling  at>  least  m 
personal  accomplishments,  most  of  the  noble  and  aistinguished 

Sersons  with  whom  he  was  now  ranked ;  young,  wealthy,  and 
igh-bom, — could  he,  or  ought  he,  to  droop  beneath  the  frown 
of  a  capricious  beauty? 

**  O  njmpli,  unrelenting  and  cold  as  thou  art, 
My  bosom  is  proud  as  thine  own.*' 

With  the  feeling  expressed  in  these  beautiful  lines  (which, 
however,  were  not  then  written),*  Waverley  determined  upon 
convincing  Flora  that  he  was  not  to  be  depressed  by  a  rejec- 
tion  in  which  his  vanity  whispered  that  perhaps  she  did  her 
own  prospects  as  much  injustice  as  his.  And,  to  aid  this 
change  of  feeling,  there  lurked  the  secret  and  unacknowledged 
hope  that  she  might  learn  to  prize  his  affection  more  higMy, 
when  she  did  not  conceive  it  to  be  altogether  within  her  own 
.  choice  to  attract  or  repulse  it.  There  was  a  mystic  tone  of  en- 
couragement, also,  in  the  Chevalier^s  words,  though  he  feared 
they  only  referred  to  the  wishes  of  Fergus  in  favor  of  a  union 
between  him  and  his  sister.     But  the  whole  circumstances  of 

*  They  occor  in  Hiss  Seward's  fine  verses,  beginnkig— 
"  To  thy  rocks,  stormy  Lannow^  adieu." 
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time,  place^  and  incident  combined  at  once  to  awaken  his 
imagination  and  to  call  upon  him  for  a  manly  and  decisire 
tone  of  conduct;  leaving  to  fate  toi  dispose  of  the  issue, 
Should  he  appear  to  be  the  only  one  sad  and  disheartened  on 
the  eve  of  battle,  how  greedily  would  the  tale  be  commented 
uj)on  by  the  slander  which  had  been  already  but  too  busy  with . 
his  fame !  Never,  never,  he  internally  resolved,  shall  my  un- 
provoked enemies  possess  such  an  advantage  over  my  reputa- 
tioru 

tTnder  th^  influence  of  these  mixed  sensations,  and  cheered 
at  times  by  a  smile  of  intelligence  and  apprcJbation  from  the 
P^ce  as  he  passed  the  group,  Waverley  exerted  his  powers 
of  fancy,  animation,  and  eloquence,  and  attracted  the  general 
admiration  of  the  company.  The  conversation  gradually 
assumed  the  tone  best  qualified  for  the  display  of  his  talents 
and  acquisitions.  The  gayety  of  the  evening  was  exalted  in 
character,  rather*  than  checked,  by  the  approaching  dangers 
of  the  morrow.  All  nerves  were  strung  for  the  future,  and 
prepared  to  enioy  the  presenti  This  mood  of  mind  is  highly 
favorable  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  imagination,  for 
poetry,  and  for  that  eloquence  which  is  allied  to  poetry. 
Waverley,  as  we  have  elsewh^^e  observied,  possessed  at  times 
a  wonderful  flow  of  rhetoric  ;  and  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
touched  more  than  once  the  higher  notes  of  feeling,  ai|d  then 
again  ran  oflE  in  a  wild  voluntary  of  fanciful  mirth.  He  was 
supported  and  excited  by  kindred  spirits,  who  felt  the  same 
impulse  of  mood  and  time ;  and  eyen  tbose  of  more  cold  and 
calculating  habits  were  hurried  along  l?y  the  torrent.  Many 
ladies  declined  the  dance,  which  still  went  forward,  and 
under  various  pretences  joined  the  partjr  to  which  the  ^^  hand- 
some young  Englishman  ^'  seemed  to  have  attached  himself. 
He  was  presented  to  several  of  the  first  rank,  and  his  dsan- 
ners,  which  for  the  present  were  altogether  free  from  the 
bashful  restraint  by  which,  in  a  moment  of  less  excitation, 
they  were  usually  clouded,  gave  universal  delight. 

Flora  Mac-Ivor  appeared  to  be  the  only  female  pres^it 
who  regarded  him  with  a  degree  of  coldness  and  reserve ;  yet 
even  she  could  not  suppress  a  sort  of  wonder  atr  talents  which, 
in  the  course  of  their  acquaintance,  she  had  never  seen  disr 
played  with  equal  brilliancy  and  impressive  effect.  I  do  not 
know  whether  she  might  not  feel  a  momentary  regret  at  hav- 
ing taken  Bo  decisive  a  resolution  upon  the  addres&es  of  a 
lover  who  seemed  fitted  so  well  to  fill  a  high  place  in  the 
highest  stations  of  society.  Certainly  she  had  hitherto  ac- 
counted among  the  incurable  deficiencies  of  Edward^s  dispo- 
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sition  the  mauvaise  honie  whieh,  as  she  had  been  educated  in 
the  first  foreign  circles^  and  was  little  acquainted  with  the 
shyness  of  EnjjHah  manners,  was  in  her  opinion  too  nearly 
related  to  timidity  atid  imbecility  of  disposition.  But  if  a 
passing  wish  occurred  that  Waverley  coUld  have  rendered 
himself  uniformly  thus  amiaJble  and  attractiYe,  its  influence 
was  momentary ;  ,for  circumstanoes  biMl  arisen  since  they  met 
which  rendered  in  her  eyes  the  resolution  she  had  formed  re- 
specting him  final  and  irrevocable. 

With  opposite  feelings  Eose  Bradwardine  bent  her  whole 
800}  to  listen.  She  felt  a  secret,  triumph  at  the  public  tribute 
paid  to  one  whose  merit  she  bad  learned  to  prize  too  early  and 
too  fondly.  Without  a  thought  of  jealousy,  without  a  feeling 
of  fear,  pain,  or  doubt,  and  undisturbed  by  a  single  selfish 
consideration,  she  resigned  herself  to  the  pleasure  of  observ- 
ing the  general  murmur  of  applause.  When  Wftv^rfey  spoke^ 
her  ear  was  exclusively  filled  with  his  voice ;  when  others 
answered,  her  eye  took  its  turn  of  observation,  and  seemed 
to  watch  his  reply.  Perhaps  the  delight  which  she  experi- 
enced in  the  course  of  that  evening,  though  transient,  and 
followed  by  much  sorrow,  was  in  it?  nature  the  most  pure 
and  disinterested  which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing. 

"  Baron,'^  isaid  the  Chevalier,  "  I  would  not  trust  my 
mistress  in  the  company  of  your  young  friend.  He  is  really, 
though  perhaps  somewhat  romantic,  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating young  men  whom  I  have  ever  seen.^* 

*'  And  by  my  honor,  sir,^*  replied  the  Baron,  '^  the  lad  can 
sometimes  be  as  dowff  as  a  sexagenary  like  myself.  If  your 
Royal  Highness  had  seen  him  dreaming  and  dozing  about  the 
banks  of  TuUy-Veolan  like  a  hypochondriac  person,  or,  as 
Burton's  Anatomia  hath  it,  a  phrenesiac  or  lethargic  patient, 
you  would  wonder  where  he  hath  sae  suddenly  acquired  all 
this  fine  sprack  festivity  and  jocularity. '* 

*^  Truly,''  said  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  **  I  think  it  can  only  be 
the  inspiration  of  the  tartans;  for,  though  Waverley  be 
always  a  young  fellow  of  sense  and  honor,  I  have  hitherto 
often  found  him  a  very  absent  and  inattentive  companion." 

['  We  are  the  more  obliged  to  him,''  said  the  Prince,  "for 
having  reserved  for  this  evening  qualities  which  even  such  in- 
timate friends  had  not  discovered.  But  come,  gentlemen, 
the  night  advances,  and  the  business  of  to-morrow  must  be 
early  tnought  upon.  Each  take  charge  of  his  fair  partner, 
and  honor  a  small  refreshment  with  your  company." 

He  led  the  way  to  another  suite  of  apartments,  and  as- 
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sumed  the  seat  and  cano]^y  at  the  head  of  a  long  range  of 
tables  with  an  air  of  dignity,  mingled  with  courtesy,  which 
well  became  his  high  birth  and  lofty  pretensions.  An  hour 
had  hardly  flown  away  when  the  musicians  played  the  signal 
for  parting  so  well  known  in  Scotland.* 

"  Good-night,  then,*'  said  the  Chevalier,  rising ;  *^  Good^ 
night,  and  joy  be  witti  you  1  Good-night,  fair  ladies,  who 
have  so  highly  honored  a  proscribed  and  banished  Prince ! 
Good-night,  my  brave  friends ;  may  the  happiness  we  have 
this  evening  experienced  be  an  omen  of  our  return  to  these 
our  paternal  halls,  speedily  and  in  triumph,  and  of  many  ilnd 
many  future  meetings  of  mirth  and  pleasure  in  the  palace  of 
Holyrood!'* 

When  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  afterwards  mentioned 
this  adieu  of  the  Chevalier,  he  never  failed  to  repeat,  in  a 
melancholy  tone, 

"  Audlit,  et  voti  Phoebus  succedere  partem 
Mente  dedit ;  partem  volucres  dispersit  in  auras ; " 

*'  which,''  as  he  added,  **  is  weel  rendered  into  English  metre 
by  my  friend  Bangour : 

"  '  Ae  half  the  prayer  wi'  Phoebus  grace  did  find, 
The  t'other  half  he  whistled  down  the  wind.' " 

*  Which  is,  or  was  wont  to  be,  the  old  air  of  **  Good-night  and  joy  be  wi*  you  a\  " 
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THE  MARCH 

Thb  conflicting  pitasions  and  exhausted  feeling  of  Wayerley 
had  resigned  hun  to  late  but  sound  repose,  m  was  drean^iug 
of  01^inaquoich>  and  had  transferred  to  the  halls  of  Ian  nan 
Chaistel  the  festal  train  which  so  lately  graced  those  of  Holy- 
rood.  The  pibro(^  too  was  distinctly  hetml ;  and  this  at  least 
was  no  ddusion,  for  the  **  proud  step  of  the  chief  piper '^  of 
the  ^^chlain  Mac-Ivor''  was  perambulating  the  court  before 
the  door  of  his  Chieftain^s  quarters,  and  as  Mrs.  Flockhart, 
apparcfl^tly  no  friend  to  his  minstrelBy>  was  pleased  toobfierye» 
"  garring  the  verystaaie-and-lime  wa's  dingle  wi'  hie  £creech<» 
ing/'  Of  course  it  soon  became  toopowenul  for  Waverley'e 
dm<m>  with  which  it  had  at  first  rather  harmonized. 

The  sound  of  Callujn's  brogues  in  his  epartmcnt  (for  Jf ac* 
Ivor  had  again  assigned  Waverley  to  his  care)  was  the  next 
note  of  parting.  **Winna  yer  honor  bang  up  ?  Vich  Ian 
Yohr  and  ta  Irince  are  awa  to  the  lang  green  glen  ahint  the 
claehim^  tat  they  ca'  the  King's  Park,*  and  mony  ane's  on 
his  ain  shanks  tJie  day  that  wiU  be  carried  on  ither  folk's  ere 
^ght,''  . 

Waverley  sprang  up,  and,  with  Callum's  assistance  and  in- 
stimctions,  adjusted  his  tartans  in  proper  costume*  Galium 
told  him  also,  '^tat  his  leather  dorkfm  wi'  the  lock  on  her 
was  come  f  rae  Doune,  and  she  was  awa  again  in  the  wain  wi^ 
Vich  Ian  Vohr's  walise." 

By  this  periphrasis  Waverley  readily  apprehended  his 
portmanteau  was  intended.  He  thought  upon  the  mysterious 
packet  of  the  maid  of  the  pavem,  which  seemed  always  to 
escape  him  when  witliin  his  very  grasp.  But  this  was  no 
time  for  indulgence  of  curiosity;  and  having  declined  Mrs. 
Mockhart's  compliment  of  a  mornina,  i.e.  a  matutinal  dram, 
being  probably  the  only  man  in  the  Chevalier's  army  by 
whom  such  a  courtesy  would  have  been  rejected,  he  maae  his 
adieus  and  departed  with  Galium. 

'^Galium,    said  he,  as  they  proceeded  down  a  dirty  close 

•  Tbe  main  body  of  tiie  Hi^land  armir  encamped,  or  rather  btTouackied,  In  that 
put  of  the  King^B  Park  which  lies  towards  the  YiUageof  Duddlngston. 

8W 
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to  ^in  the  southern  skirts  of  the  Ganongate,  ^'what  shall  I 
do  lor  a  horse  ?  " 

"Ta  deil  ane  ye  maun  think  o^''  said  Galium.  ^'Vich 
Ian  Vohr's  marching  on  foot  at  the  head  o^  his  kin  (not  to  say 
ta  Prince^  wha  does  the  like)^  wi/bis  tai^et  on  his  shoulder; 
and  ye  maun  e^en  be  neighbor-like/' 

*'  And  so  I  will,  Galium,  give  me  my  target ;  so,  there  we 
are  fixed.     How  does  it  look  V^ 

^^  Like  the  bra'  Highlander  tat's  painted  on  the  board 
afore  the  mickle  change-house  they  ca'  LuckieMiddlemass^s,'' 
answered  Galium ;  meaning,  I  must  observe,  a  high  compU- 
ment,  for  in  his  opinion  Luckie  Middlemads's  sign  was  an  ex- 
quisite specimen  of  art.  Waverley,  however,  not  feeling  the 
full  force  of  this  polite  simile,  asked  him  no  farther  questions. 

Upon  extricating  themselves  from  the  mean  and  dirtjr 
8ubun)s  of  the  metropolis,  and  enKefging  Into  the  open  air/ 
Waverley  felt  a  renewal  both  of  health  and  spirits,  ana  turned 
his  recollection  with  firmness  upon  the  events  of  the  prec^d* 
ing  evening,  and  with  hope  and  resolution  towards  those  of 
the  approaching  day. 

Wh^i  he  h^  surmounted  a  small  craggy  eminence  called 
St.  Leonard's  Hill,  the  King'fr  Park,  or  the  hollow  between 
the  mountain  of  Arthur's  Seat  and  thfe  rising  grounds  on 
which  the  southern  part  of  Edinbtirgh  is  now  built,  lay  be- 
neath him,  and  displayed  a  singular  and  animating  pr<»peot. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  army  of  the  Highlandenaf,  now-  in  the 
act  of  preparing  for  their  march.  Waverley  had  already  seeai 
something  of  the  kind  at  the  hunting-match  which  he  attended 
with  Fergus  Mac-Ivor ;  but  this  was  on  a  scale  erf  nAich 
greater  magiiitude,  and  incomparably  deepeir  interest. '  Thi& 
rocks,  which  formed  the  background  of  the  scene,  and  the 
very  sky  itself,  rang  with-  the'  Clang^  of  thfe  bagpipers,  sum- 
moning forth,  each  with  his  appropriate  pibroch,  nis  chieftain 
and  clan.  The  mountaineers,  T6usinff  themselves  from  their 
o6uch  undfer  the  canopy  of  heaiien  wim  the  hum'  aiid  butetl^ 
of  a  confused  and  irregular  inultitude,  like  bees  alarmed  and 
arming  in  their  hives,  seenied  ta  possess  all  the  pKjAility  of 
movement  fiited  to  execute  military'*  manceuVres.  ThcSr 
motions  appear^  spontaneous  and  c6nfu8ed>  butthe  result 
was  order  and  regularity ;  so  that  a  general  must  harrepmised 
the  conoluston,  though  a  ttiartinet  might  have  ridicuted  the 
method  by  which  it  was  attained. 

The  sort  of  complicated  tnOdley  created  by  the 'hasty  ar- 
rangements of  the  various  clans  und^  their  respective  Ibcm- 
ners,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  the  ordw  of  march,  was 
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in  itself  a  gay  imd  liyely  sped^acle.  They  had  no  tents  to 
strike^  having  generally^  and  by  choice^  slept  ^pon  the  open 
field,  although  the  autumn  was  now  waning  and  the  nights 
began  to  be  frosty.  For  a  little  space^  while  they  were  get^ 
ting  into  order,  there  was  exhibited  a  changing,  fluctuating,, 
and  confused  appearance  of  waving  tartans  and  floating 
plumes,  and  of  banners  di^ayins;  the  proud  gathering  word 
of  Clanronald,  Oanion  Coheriga  (Gainsay  who  dares) ;  XocA- 
Sloy,  the  watchword  of  the  MacFarlanes ;  Forth,  fortune, 
and  fill  the  fetters,  the  motto  of  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine  ; 
Bydand,  that  of  Xiord  Lewis  Gordon;  and  the  appropriate 
signal  words  and  emblems  of  many  other  chieftains  and  clans. 
At  length  the  mijced  and  wavering  multitude  arranged 
themselves  into  a  narrow  and  dusky  column  oi  great  length, 
stretching  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  vafley.  In  the 
front  of  the  column  the  standard  oj!  the  Chevalier  was  dis- 
played, bearing  a  red  cross  upon  a  white  ground,  with  the 
motto  Ta7ideni  Triumphans.  The  few  cavwry,  being  chiefly 
Lowland  gentry,  with  their  domestic  servants  and  retainers, 
formed  tl^  advanced  guard  of  the  army ;  and  their  standards, 
of  which  they  had  rather  too  mapy  in  respect  of  their  numbers, 
were  seen  waving  uj)on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  horizon* 
Many  horsemen  of  this  body,  amoxig  whom  Waverley  accident- 
ally remarked  Balmawhapple  and  his  lieutenant,  Jinker 
(which  last,  however,  had  been  reduced,  with  several  others, 
by  the  advice  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  to  the  situation 
of  what  Tie  called  reformed  officers,  or  reformadoee),  added  to 
the  liveliness,  though  by  no  means  to  the  regularity,  of  the 
scene,  by  gaUoping  their  horses  as  fast  forward  as  the  press 
would  permit,  to  join  their  proper  station  in  the  van.  The 
fascinations  of  the  Circes  of  tiie  High  Street,  and  the  potations 
of  strenffth  with  which  they  had  been  drenched  over  night, 
had  probably  detained  these  heroes  within  the  walls  of  Edin- 
burgh somewhat  later  than  wa&c<?nsifltent  with  their  morning 
duty.  Of  such  loiterers,  the  prudent  took  the  longer  and 
circuitpusy  but  more  open,  route  to  attain  their  place  in  the 
march,  by  keeping  at  some  distance  from  the  infantry,  and 
making  their  way  through  jbhe  inclosures  to  the  right,  at  the 
expense  of  leaping  over  or  piuUing  down  the  dry-stone  fences* 
The  irr^olar  appearance  and  vanishing  of  these  small  parties 
of  horsemen,  as  well  as  the  confusion  occasioned  by  those  who 
endeavored,  though  generally  without  effect,  to  press  to  the 
front  through  the  crowd  of  Highlanders,  maugre  flieir  curses, 
oaths,  and  opposition,  added  to  the  picturesque  wildness  what 
it  took  from  the  military  regularity  of  the  scene. 
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While  Wftveriey  gazed  upon  this  remarkable  toectacl^^ 
rendered  yet  more  impressive  by  the  occasional  discharge  of 
cannon-snot  from  the  Castle  at  the  Highland  gnards  as  th^ 
were  withdrawn  from  its  vicinity  to  join  their  main  body,  Gal- 
ium, with  his  usual  freedom  of  interf  erefnce,  reminded  hiln  that 
Vich  Ian  Vohr's  folk  were  nearly  at  the  head  of  the  column 
of  march  which  was  still  distant^  tod  that "  they  would  gang 
very  fast  after  the  cannon  fired/'  Thus  admonished,  Wa- 
verley  walked  briskly  forward;  yet  often  casting  a  glance  upon 
the  darksome  clouds  of  warriors  who  Were  collected  befwre  and 
beneath  him.  A  nearer  view,  indeed,  rather  diminished  the 
effect  impressed  on  the  mind  by  the  more  distant  appearance 
of  the  army.  The  leading  men  of  each  clan  were  well  armed 
with  broadsword,  target,  and  fusee,  to  which  all  added  the 
dirk,  and  most  the  steel  pistol.  But  these  ocmsisted  of  gen- 
tlemen, that  is,  relations  of  the  chief,  however  distant,  and 
who  had  an  immediate  title  to  his  countenance  and  protection. 
Finer  and  hardier  men  could  not  have  been  selected  out  of  any 
army  in  Christendom ;  while  the  free  and  independent  habits 
which  each  possessed,  and  which  each  was  yet  so  well  taught 
to  subject  to  the  command  of  his  chief,  ana  the  peculiar  mode 
of  discipline  adopted  in  Highland  warfare,  rendered  them 
equally  lormidable  by  their  individual  courage  and  high  spirit, 
and  from  their  ration^  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  acting 
in  unison,  and  of  giving  their  national  mode  of  attack  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  success. 

But,  in  a  lower  rank  to  these,  there  were  found  individuals 
of  an  inferior  description,  the  common  peasantry  of  the  High- 
land country,  who,  although  th^  did  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  so  called,  and  claimed  often,  with  apparent  truth,  to  be  of 
more  ancient  descent  than  the  mastere  whom  they  served, 
bore,  nevertheless,  the  livery  of  extreme  penury,  being  indif- 
ferently accoutred,  and  worse  armed,  half  naked,  stmted  in 
growth,  and  miserable  in  aspect.  Each  important  clan  had 
some  of  those  Helots  attached  to  them :  thus,  the  Mac-Couls, 
though  tracing  their  descent  fromComhal,  the  father  of  Finn 
or  Fmgal,  were  a  sort  of  Gibeonites,  or  hereditary  servants  to 
the  Stuarts  of  Appine  j  the  Macbeths,  descended  from  the  un- 
happy monarch  of  that  name,  were  subjects  to  the  Morays  and 
clan  Donnochy,  or  Robertsons  of  Athole ;  and  many  other 
examples  might  be  given,  were  it  not  for  the  risk  of  hurting 
any  pride  of  clanship  which  rniay  yet  be  left,  and  thereby  draw- 
ing a  Highland  tempest  into  the  shop  of  my  publisher.  Now 
these  same  Helots,  though  forced  into  the  field  by  the  arbi- 
trary authority  of  the  chieftains  under  whom  they  hewed  wood 
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and  drew  water>  were  in  general  very  sjuuringly  fed^  illdteBsed, 
and  worse  arm^.  The  latter  ciroumstanee  was  indeed  owing 
chiefly  to  the  general  disarming  aot>  which  had  been  carriea 
into  ^ect  ostensibly  through  me  whole  Highkuids,  although 
most  of  the  chieftains  contrived  to  elude  its  influence  by  re- 
taining the  weapons  of  thdr  own  immediate  clansmen^  and 
delivering  up.  those  of  less  value,  which  they  collected  from 
these  inferior  satellites.  It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that,  as  we  have  alreadv  hinted,  many  of  these  poor  fellows 
were  brought  to  the  field  in  a  very  wretched  condition. 

From  this  it  happened  that,  in  bodies,  the  van  of  which 
were  admirablv  well  armed  in  their  own  fashion,  the  rear  re- 
sembled actual  banditti.  Here  was  a  pole-axe,  there  a  sword 
without  a  scabbard;  here  a  gun  without  a  lock,  there  a 
scythe  set  straight  upon  a  pole  ;  and  some  had  only  their  dirks, 
and  bludgeons  or  stakes  pulled  out  of  hedges.  The  grim,  un- 
combed, and  wild  appearance  of  these  men,  most  of  whom 
gazed  with  all  the  admiration  of  ignorance  ujwn  the  most 
ordinary  productions  of  domestic  art,  created  surprise  in  the 
Lowlands,  but  it  also  crealjpd  terror.  So  little  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  Highlands  known  at  that  late  period  that  the 
character  and  appearance  of  their  population,  while  thus 
sallying  forth  afe  military  adventurers,  conveyed  to  the  south- 
country  Lowlanders  as  much  surprise  as  if  an  invasion  of 
African  Negroes  or  Esquimaux  Indians  had  issued  forth  from 
the  northern  mountains  of  their  own  native  country.  It  can- 
not therefore  be  wondered  if  Waverley,  who  had  hitherta 
judged  of  the  Highlanders  generally  from  the  samples  which 
the  policy  of  Perms  had  from  time  to  time  exhibited,  should 
have  felt  damped  and  astonished  at  the  daring  attempt  of  a. 
body  not  then  exceeding  four  thousand  men,  and  of  whom 
not  above  half  the  number,  at  the  utmost,  were  armed,  to 
change  the  fate  and  alter  the  dynasty  of  the  British  kingdoms. 

^  he  moved  along  the  column,  which  still  remained 
stationary,  an  iron  gun,  the  only  piece  of  artillery  possessed 
by  the  army  which  meditated  so  important  a  revolution,  was 
fired  as  the  signal  of  march.  The  Chevalier  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  leave  this  useless  piece  of  ordnance  behind  him  ;  but, 
to  his  surprise,  the  Highland  chiefs  interposed  to  solicit  that 
it  might  accompany  their  march,  pleading  the  prejudices  of 
their  followers,  who,  little  accustomed  to  artillery,  attached  a. 
degree  of  absurd  importance  to  this  field-piece,  and  expected 
it  would  contribute  essentially  to  a  victory  which  they  could 
only  owe  to  their  own  muskets  and  broadswords.  Two  or 
three  French  artillerymen  were  therefore  appointed  to  the 
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management  of  tliis  military  engine,  wliieh  vas  drawn  along 
by  a  string  of  Highland  poniies^  and  wba,  after  all>  only  oaed 
for  the  purpose  of  firing  signals.* '  '       »  , 

Ko  sooner  was  its  voice  neard  upon  the  present  occasion 
than  the  whole  line  was  in  motion.  A  wild  ery  of  joy  from 
the  advancing  battalions  rent  the  air,  and  was  then  lost  in 
the  shrill  clangor  of  the  bagpipes,  as  the  sound  of  these,  in 
their  turn,  was  partially  drowned  by  the  heavy  tread  of  so 
many  men  put  at  once  into  motion.  The  banners  glittered 
and  shook  as  they  moved  forward,  and  the  horse  hastened  to 
occupy  their  station  as  the  advanced  guard,  and  to  push  on 
reconnoitring  parties  to  ascertain  and  report  the  motions  of 
the  enemy.  They  vanished  from  Waverley's  eye  as  they 
wheeled  round  the  base  of  Arthur^s  Seat,  under  the  remark- 
able ridge  of  basaltic  rocks  which  fronts  the  little  lake  of 
Duddingston. 

The  infantry  followed  in  the  SMne  direction,  regulating 
their  pace  by  another  body  which  occupied  aroad  more  to  the 
southward.  It  cost  Edward  some  exertion  of  activity  to  at- 
tain the  place  which  Ferguses  f  qjlowers  oocupied  in  tne  line 
of  march. 

♦Se^NdtoSa. 
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AK  INCIDENT  GIVES  EISE  TO  UJSTA VAILING  BBFI^KOTIONS 

Whsk  Waverley  reached  tliat  part  of  the  colnmn  whicb 
was  filled  by  the  elan  of  Mac^-Ivor,  they  halted^  formed^  and  re- 
oeived  him  with  a  trimmphant  floariw  upon  the  bagpipes  and 
a  load  shout  of  th^  men^  most  of  whom  knew  him  personally^ 
and  wei»ei  delighted  to  see  him  in  the  dress  of  their  country 
and  of  their  sept.;  "  You  shout/^  said  a  Highlands  of  a 
neighboring  clux  to  Evan  Dhu,  ^^  as>if  the  Chieftain  were  just 
come  to  your  head/' 

"  ifor  €  Pfcm  is  e  a  brtxthuir.  If  it  be  not  Bran^  it  is  Bran's 
brotiier,'^  Whs  tiie  proverbiW  rejiy  of  Macotwabich.* 

^^  O^  then^  :ft  is  the  handsome  Hassenach  duinh^-wassri  that 
is  to  be<  married  to  Lady  Flora  ? '^ 

^'  That^  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be ;  and  it  is  neither  your 
matter  nor  min^ 'Gregor/' 

Fergus  ad'Vfinio^  to  embrace  the  volunteer,  and  afford  him 
a  warm  and*  bi^rty  welcome ;  but  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
apologize  for  the  diminiphed  numbers  of  his  battalion  (which 
did  not  excecii  three :  hhndred  men)  by  observing  he  had 
sent  a  good  many  out  upon  parties. 

The  neal'tfact,  however,  was,  that  the  defection  of  Donald 
Bean  Lei^n  had-  deprived  him  of  at  least  thirty  hardy  fellows, 
whose  services  he  bieul'  fully  reckoned  upon,  a^  that  many  of 
his  ocdasiotial  adherents  liad  been  recalled  by  their  several 
chiefs  to  the  standards  to  which  they  most  properlv  owed 
their  allegiance.  The  ri^  chief  of  the  ^e^t  northern  branch, 
also,  of  ;bis  own  claa  had  mustered  his  people,  although  ho 
had  not  yet  declared  either  for  the  government  or  for  the 
Ohevaliery  dnd  by  his  intrigues  had  in  some  degree  diminished 
&iQ  force  with  which  Fergus  took^)7he  dcld.  To  make  amends- 
f or  thefee  disj^pointmyonts,  it  was-  universally  admitted  that 
the  followers  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr>  in  point  of  appearance,  equip- 
ment,* aanliB,'  and  dexterity  in  using  them,  equalled  the  most 
ehoi^  troops  wlvich  followed  the  standard  of  Charles  Edward. 
Old  BaUenkeiroch  acted  ab  his  major ;  and,  with  the  other 

*Braii,  the  weU-kxiown  dog  of  fhigiU,  is  often  the  theine  of  Highland  pcoTerb  as 
weHaspono.'  -    , '    ■ 
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officers  who  had  known  Waverley  when  at  Glennaquoich,  gave 
our  hero  a  cordial  reception,  as  the  sharer  of  their  future 
dangers  and  expected  honors. 

The  route  pursued  by  the  Highland  army,  after  leaving 
the  village  of  Duddingston,  was  for  some  time  the  common 
post-road  betwixt  Edinburgh  and  Haddington,  until 
they  crossed  the  Esk  at  Musselburgh,  when,  instead  of  keep- 
ing the  low  grounds  towfwxis  the  sea,  they  turned  more  in- 
land, and  occupied  the  brow  of  the  eminence  called  Carberiy 
Hill,  a  place  already  distinguished  in  Scottish  history  as  the 
spot  where  the  lovely  Mary  surrendered  herself  to  her  insur- 
gent subjects.  This  direction  was  chosen  because  the  Cheva- 
lier  had  received  notice  that  the  army  of  the  goveiim:ent> 
Arriving  by  sea  from  Aberdeen,  had  landed  at  Dunbar,  fcnd 
quartet  the  night  before  to  the  west  of  Haddingtcti,  with 
tne  intention  of  falling  down  towards  the  sea-side,  and  ap- 
proaching Edinburgh  by  the  lower  coast-road.  By  keeping 
the  height,  which  overhung  that  road  in  many  places,  it  i^as 
hoped  the  Highlanders  niight  find  an  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing them  to  advantage.  Tne  army  thereiore  halted  upcn  tie 
ridge  of  Carberry  Hill,  both  to  refresh,  the  soldiers  and  as  a 
central  situation  from  which  their  march  could  be  diiecied 
to  any  point  that  the  motions  of  the  enemy  might  render 
most  advisable.  While  they  remained  in  this  position  a  mes- 
senger arrived  in  haste  to  desire  Mac-Ivor  to  come  to  the 
Prince,  adding  that  their  advanced  post  bad  bad  a  skirmish 
with  some  of  the  enemy^s  oavalty,  and.thiit  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine  had  sent  in  a  few  prisoners.     ; 

Waverley  walked  forward  out  of  the  line  to.  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  and  soon  observed  five  or  six  of  the  troopers  who, 
covered  with  dust,  had  galoped  in  to  announce  that  the  ene- 
my were  in  fuU  march  westward  along  the  coast.  Passing 
still  a  little  farther  on,  he  waa  struck  with  a  groan  which 
issued  from  a  hovel.  He '  approached  the  spot,  and  heard  a 
voice,  in  the^rovincial  Engudi  of  his  native  country,  which 
endeavored,  though  frequently  interrupted  by  pain,  to  re- 
peat the  Lord^s  Prayer.  The  voice  of  distress  aiways  found 
a  ready  answer  in  our  hero's  bosom.  .  He  entered,  the  hovel, 
which  seemed  to  be  intended  for  what,  is  called,  in, the  pa^^ 
toral  counties  of  Scotland^  ar^smearing-house ;  and  in  ita 
obscurity  Edward  could  onlyatfijtst  discern  a  sort  <rf  red  bun? 
die;  for  those  who  had  stripped  the,  wouHided  man  of  his 
arms  and  part  of  his  clothes  had  left  him  the  dragoon^loak 
in  which  ne  was  enveloped. 

*^Pbr  the  love  of  God,'*  said  the  wounded  man,  as  be 
heard  Waverley's  step,  **give  me  a  single  drop  of  water! '* 
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^'  You  Bliall  hive  it>'*  answered  Waveriey^  at  ihe  samd  time 
raising  him  in  his  arms^  bearing  Mm  to  the  door  of  the?  hnt^ 
and  giving  him  some  drink  from  his  flask. 

*^  I  dionld  know  that  voiQe;'^said  the  Man  ;  but  looking 
on  Waverley^B  dress  witii  a  bewildered  look — ^'no^  this  is  not 
the  young  squire  r* 

This  was  the  common  phrase  bv  which  Edwai'd  was  dis^ 
tangnished  on  the  estate  of  ;Waverley-Honor,  and  the  sound 
now  thr^led  to  bis  heart  with  the  thousand  recollectionB 
which  the  well<-known  accents  of  hi&  native  country  had  al* 
ready  contributed  to  awaken.  "  Houghton  !  ^'  he  said^  gazing 
on  the  ghastly  features  which  death  was  fast  disfiguring^  ^^  can 
tiiisbeiyou??    .  .        

**I  never  tik)ught  toihear  an  English  voice  again,''  said 
the  wounded  man ;  '^the^  left  me  to  live  or  die  here  as  I 
could,  when  they  found  I  ^M/fould  say  ndthing  about  the 
strength  of  the,  regiments  But,.  0  squire  !:  how  codld  yeu 
stay  from  us  so  long,  and  let  us  be  tempted  by  that  fiend  of 
the  pit,  Buffin  ?  we  should  have  followed  you  through  flood 
and  fire,  to  be;  sure*''  ... 

'^  Baffin  !  I  assure  you,  Houghton,  you  have  been  vftely 
imposed  upon."  ,    : 

"I  often  ttiou^ht  so,"  said  Houghton,  ^Mhouffh  thejr 
showed  us  your  very  seal ;  and  so  Tims  waa  shot  ana  I  ^^as 
reduced  to  the  rants." 

**  Do  not  exhaust  your  strwigth  in  speaking,"  said  Edward  ; 
^*I  will  get  you  a  sui^eon  preiSntly." 

He  saw  Maci-Ivor  iappisoaching,  who  was  now  returning 
from  heiadquarters,  where  he  i  had  attended  a  council  of  war,, 
and  iiastehed  to  meet  him.  '^  Brave  news  !"  shouted  the 
Ohi^ ;  ^^  weshall  be  at  it  in  less  than  two  hours.  The  Prince 
has  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  advances  and,  as  he  dreV 
his  sword,  called  out,  'My  friends,'  I  have  thrown  away  the 
scabbard.'    Come,  Waverley,  we  move  instantly." 

^^A  moment^-^  moment;  this  poor  prisoner  is  dying; 
where  shf^  I  find  a  surgeon  ?" 

*^Why,  where  should  yoa?  We  have  none,  you  know, 
but  two  or  tiiree  French  fellows,  who,  I  believe,  are  little  bet^ 
ter  ihsai  gctrpons  apothecaires/^  ' 

*^  But  the  man  will  bleed  to  death.'^ 

''Poorfdlow!"said  Fergus,- in  a  momentary  fit  of  com- 
paasion;  tiien  instantly  added,-f^ But  it  will  be  a  thousand 
men's  fate  before  night ;  so  come  along."  '  m 

^'I  cannot;  I  tell  you  he  is  a  son  of  a  tenant  (rf  mj 
uncle'ff,'^  :  ,       - 
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^fO,  if  he's  a  follower  6f  yoomi  he  must  be  looiked  to ;  ITl 
send  Gallam  to  you;  but  eUaoull  ceade  miUia  mottigheart/' 
continued  the  impatient  Chief  tain,  '^  what  made  an  old  sol- 
dier like  Bradwaroiijie  send  dyii^  men  here  to  cumber  us  ?'' 

Galium  came  with  his  usual  alertness ;  and,  indeed, 
Waverley  rather  gained  than  lost  in  the  opinion  of  the  High- 
landersby  his  anxiety  about  tiie  Wounded  man.  They  would 
not  have  understood  the  general  philanthropy  which  rendered 
it  almost  impossible  for  Waverley  to  haye  passed  any  -person 
in  such  distress ;  buty  as  apprehending  that  tiie  snnerer  was 
QBB  ot  his  following,  ihej  unanimously  allowed  tiiat  Warer- 
ley^s  conduct  was  that  of  a  kind  and  considerate  chieftain, 
who  merited  the  attachment  of  his  people.  In  about  a  quar- 
ter ofan  hour  poor  Humphrey  breathcKl  his  list,  praying  his 
young  master,  when  he  returned  to  Waverley-Honor,  to  be 
kind  to  old  Job  Houghton  and  his  dame,  and  conjuring  him 
not  to  fight  with  these  wild  petticoat*-men  against  dd  Eng- 
land. 

Whm  his  last  breath  was  drawn,  Waverley,  who  had  be- 
held with  sincere  sorrow,  and  no  slight  tinge  of  remorse,  tite 
final  agonies  of  mortality,  now  witnessed  for  the  first  time, 
commanded  Galium  to  remove  the  body  into  the  hut.  This 
the  young  Hjighlander  peliformed;  not  without  examining  the 
pockets  <S  the  defunct,  which,  however,  be  remiuDked  had 
been  pretty  well  sponged.  He  took  the  cloak,  however,  and 
proceeding  with  tiie  provident  caution  of  a^spanieV  bid!n|?  a 
Done,  concealed  it  among  some  furze  and  carefully  marked 
the  spot,  observing^  that  if  he  chanced  to  return  that  way,  it 
woula  be'  an  excellent  roquelay  for  his  auld  mother  ISspat.  • 

It  was  by  a  considerable  exertion  i  that  they  regained  their, 
place  in  the  marching  column,  wfadchwasnow  movinff  rapid- 
ly forwaird  to  occupy  the  hiffh  ground*- above  the^t  viUage  of 
Tranent,  betwe^i  which  ana  the  sea  lay  the  purposed  march 
of  the  opposite  army. 

T\m  melanelK^y  interview  with  his  late  sergeant  forced 
many  unavailing  and  painful  reflections  upon  Waverley's  mmd^ 
It  was  clear  fixMosirthe  confessicm  clothe  man  that  Golonel  Gar- 
diner's proceeydings  had  been  stfciotly  waitnmted,  and  even 
rendered  indispensable,  bvthe  st^  taken  pi  Edward^  name 
to  induce  the  soldiers  of  his  troop  to  mutiny.  Thfe  circum- 
stance of  the  seal  he  now,  tor.  the  first  time,  recollected,'  and 
that  he  bad  lost  it  in  the  cavern  of  tfae<  robber,  Beaki  Lean. 
That  the  artful  villaiij  had  secured  it,  and  used  it  as  <he 
nieanSiof  carrying  on  an  intrigpe  in  the  rerfmeiil^for  hIsOwn 
purposes,  was  sufBciently    evident ;  and  Edward  Had  noW 
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little  doubt  that  in  the  packet  placed  in  nis  portmatitean  by 
his  daughter  he  should  find  farther  light  upon  his  proceed- 
ings. In  the  mean  while  the  repeated  expostulation  of 
Houghton — **  Ah,  squire,  why  did  you  leave  us  ?''  rang  like 
a  knell  in  his  ears. 

"  Yes/'  he  said,  ^^Ihare  i&deied  acted  towards  you  with 
thoughtless  cruelty.  I  brought  you  from  your  paternal  fields, 
and  tne  protection  of  a  generoua  and  kind  landlord,  and  when 
I  had  subjected  you  to  all  the  rieor  of  military  discipline,  I 
shunned  to  bear  my  own  share  of  the  burden,  ai^d  wandered 
from  the  duties  I  bad  undertaken,  leaving  alike  those  whom 
it  was  my  bi^siness  to  protect,  and  my  own  reputation,  to 
suffer  nnder  the  artifices  of  rillany.  0,  indolence  and  inde- 
cision of  mind  I  if  not  in  yourselriBS  vices,  to  how  much  ex- 
quisite misery  and,  mischief  do  y6u  frequently  prepare  the 
way  I'' 


.  1' 


CHAPTEB  XLYI 

THE    ETB    OF    BATTLE 

Although  the  Highlanders  mar  died  on  very  fastj  the  enn 
ifaB  declining  when  they  arriyed  upon  the  brow  of  those  high^ 
gronuds  which  coniinand  an  open  and  extensive  piain  stretch- 
ing northward  to  the  sea^  oil  which  are  situated,  but  at  ^' 
considerable  distance  from  each  other,  the  small  Yillages  oi 
Seaton  iind  Cockenzie,  and  the  larger  one  of  Preston.  One 
of  the  low  coast-roads  to  Edinburgh  passed  through  this 
plain,  issuing  upon  it  from  the  inclosures  of  Seaton  House, 
and  at  the  town  or  village  of  Preston  again  entering  the 
defiles  of  an  inclosed  country.  By  this  way  the  English  gen- 
eral had  chosen  to  approach  the  metropolis,  both  as  most 
commodious  for  his  cavalry,  and  being  probably  of  opinion 
that  by  doing  so  he  would  meet  in  front  with  the  Highland- 
ers advancing  from  Edinburgh  in  the  opposite  direction.  In 
this  he  was  mistaken  ;  for  the  sound  judgment  of  the  Chev- 
alier, or  of  those  to  whose  advice  he  listened,  left  the  direct 
passage  free,  but  occupied  the  strong  ground  by  which  it  waa 
overlooked  and  commanded. 

When  the  Highlanders  reached  the  heights  above  the 

Elain  described,  tney  were  immediately  formed  in  array  of 
attle  along  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Almost  at  the  same  instant 
the  van  of  the  English  appeared  issuing  from  among  the  trees, 
and  inclosures  of  Seaton,  with  the  purpose  of  occupying  the 
level  plain  between  the  high  ground  and  the  sea  ;  the  space 
which  divided  the  armies  being  only  about  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  Waverley  could  plainly  see  the  squadrons  of  dra- 
goons issue,  one  after  another,  from  the  defiles,  with  their 
videttes  in  front,  and  form  upon  the  plain,  with  their  front 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Pnnce's  army.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  field-pieces,  which,  when  they  reached 
the  flank  of  the  dragoons,  were  also  brought  into  line  and 
pointed  against  the  heights.  The  march  was  continued  br 
three  or  four  regiments  of  infantry  marching  in  open  col- 
umn, their  fixed  bayonets  showing  like  successive  hedges 
of  steel,  and  their  arms  glancing  like  lightning,  as,  at  a  signal 

878 
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^r^ti,  they  tJso  at  onoe  wheeled  up,  and  were  placed  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Highlanders.  A  seccmd  tmin  of 
artillery,  with  another  regiment  of  horse,  dosed  the  long 
march,  and  formed  on  the  left  flank  of  the  infontry,  the 
whole  line  facing  southward. 

While  the  l&glish  army  went  through  these  evolutions, 
the  Highlanders  showed  equal  promptitude  and  zeal  for  bat- 
tle. ^  fast  as  the  clans  came  up<m  the  ridge  which  fronted 
their  enemy,  they  were  formed  into  line,  so  that  both  armies 
got  into  complete  order  of  battle  at  the  same  moment.  When 
this  was  accomplished,  the  Highlanders  set  up  a  tremendous 
yell,  which  was  re-echoed  by  the  heights  behind  them.  The 
regulars,  who  were  in  high  spirits,  returned  a  loud  shout  of 
defiance,  and  fired  one  or  two  of  their  cannon  upon  an  ad- 
vanced post  of  the  Highlanders.  The  latter  displayed  great 
earnestness  to  proceed  instantly  to  the  attack,£van  Dhu  urging 
to  Fergus,  by  way  of  argument,  that  '^the  sidier  ray  was 
tottering  like  an  egg  upon  a  staff,  and  that  they  had  a^  the 
vantage  of  the  onset,  for  even  a  haggis  (God  bless  ner !)  could 
charge  down  hill.'' 

But  the  ground  through  which'  the  mountaineers  must 
have  descend^,  although  not  of  great  extent,  was  impracti- 
cable in  its  character,  being  not  only  marshy  but  intersected 
with  walls  of  dty  stone,  aiid  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by 
a  very  broad  and  deep  ditch,  circumstances  which  must  have 
given  the  musketry  of  the  regulars  dreadful  advantages  before 
the  mountaineers  could  have  used  their  swords,  on  which 
they  were  taught  to  rely.  The  authority  of  the  commanders 
was  therefore  interposed  to  curb  th^  impetuosity  of  the  High- 
landers, and  only  a  few  marksmen  were  sent  down  the  descent 
to  skirmish  with  the  en^ny's  advanced  posts  andtoreoon- 
noitre  the  ground. 

Here,  then,  was  a  military  spectacle  of  no  ordinary  inter- 
est or  usual  occurrence.  1^  two  armies,  so  different  in 
aspect  and  discipline,  yet  each  admirably  trained  in  its  own 
peculiar  mode  of  war,  upon  whose  conflict  the  tem{>orary  fate 
at  least  of  Scotland  appeared  to  depend.,  now  faced  each  other 
like  two  gladiators  m  the  arena,  each  meditating  upon  the 
mode  of  attacking  -their  enemy.  The  leading  officers  and 
the  genera's  staff  of  each  army  could  be  distinguished  in 
front  of  their  lines,  busied  with  spy-glasses  to  watch  each 
other's  motions^  and  occupied  in  dispatching  the  orders  and 
receiving  the  intelligence  conveyed  by  the  aides-de-camp  and  or- 
derly men,  who  gave  Mfe  to  the  sdene  by  galloping  along  in 
different  directions,  as  if  the  fate  of  the  day  depended  upon 
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the  speed  of  their  horses.  The  space  between  the  armies 
was  at  times  oeoupied  by  the  partial  and  irregular  contest  of 
individual  sharp-shooters,  and  a  hat  or  bonnet  was  occasion- 
ally  seento  fall>  as  a  wounded  man  was  borne  ofl  by  his  com- 
rades. These,  however,  were  but  trifling  skirmishes,  for  it 
suited  the  views  of  neither  party  to  advance  in.that  direction. 
From  the  ndghboring  hamlets  the  peasantry  cautiouBly  showed , 
themselves,  af»  if  watching  the  issue  of  the  expected  engage- 
ment;  and  atno  ^eat.  distance  in  the  bay  were  two  square- 
rigged  vessels,  bearing  the  English  flag,  whose  tops  and  yad*ds 
were  crowded  with  less  timid. spectators. 

When  this  awful  pause  had  lasted  for  a  short  time,  Fermis, 
with  another  chieftain,  received  orders  to  detach  their  cWs 
towards  the  village  of  Preston,  in  order  to  threaten  the  right 
flank  of  Copers  army  and'compd  him  to  a  change  of;  posi- 
tion*  To  enable  him  to  execute  these. orders,  the  Chief  of 
Glennaquoich  occupied  the  churchyard  of  Tranent,  a  com- 
manding situation,  atid  a  convenient  place,,  as  Evan  Dhu 
»emark6d,  !**-for  any  gentl^maa  who  might  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  killed,  and  chanced  to  be  curious  ^bou,t  Christian 
burialt'f  To  check  or  dislodge  this  party,  the  English  gen- 
eral detached  two  guns^  escorted  by  a  strong,  party  of  cavfiry. 
Th^  approached  so  near  that  Waverley  ccMud  plainly  i^ecog- 
nize  the  standard  of,  the  troop  he  had  formerlN^  coramaiided, 
and  hear  the  tihimpets  and  kettle-drums  souhd  the  signal  pf, 
advance  which  he  had  so  often  obeyed*  •  He  cgiuld  he^r,  too, 
the  well-known  word  givto  in  the  English  dialect  by  the 
equally  well^distinguished  voic6  of  the  commanding  officer, 
for  whom"  he  had  once  felt  so  mmk  te&pe^L  .  It. was  at  that 
instant  that,  looking  around  him>  he  saw  the  wild  dress  and 
appearance  of  his  Sighland  sM^isoeiates,  heard  their  whispers 
in  an  uncouth  and  unknown  language,  looked  upon  his  own 
dress,  so  imlike  that  idii^  he  had  worn  from  his  infancy, 
and  wished  to  awake  from  what  seemed  at  that  moment  a 
dream,  strange,  horrible,  mi  unnatural  "  Good  God  1"  he 
muttered,  /^am  I  then  a  toaitor  to  my  Qonntry,  a  r^egade  to 
my  standard,  and  a  fo&,  as  t^t  poor  dying  wretch  taxpnessed 
himself,  to  my  niaitiv^  England  1  - 

Jkre  he  >c6«dd  digest  or  smother  the  recpllpction,  the  ttdl 
military  form  of  his  late  commander  came  full  in  view,  for 
ilie  purpoiw ,  of  reconnoitring.  *'  I  <5an  hit  him  now,^^  said 
Galium,  cautiously  raising. hiB  fusee  over  tb«i  wal|  under 
which  he  lay  couched,  at  scarce  sixty  yards^di^tai^oe. 
; ' :  Edward  f^t  tsia  if  he  was  about  to  see  a  parricide  committed 
in  his  presence;  for  the  veneraWe  gr^^r  hair  and  striking 
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connt^iahee  of  the  vetemn  recalled  the  almost  paternal  reBpect 
with  which  liis  officers  aniTersally  regaided  him.  Bat  ere  he 
could  8agr>  ^^Hold  I"  an  aged  Highlander  who  laybeerideCU' 
Inm  Beg  stopped  his  arm,  ^'  l^are  yoar  shot,"  said  the  seer, 
^^  his  hour  is  not  yet  come.  Bni;  let  him  beware  of  to-mor- 
row ;  I  see  his  winding-sheet  hi^h  npon  his  tarctfiBt.^' 

Callnm,  flint  to  other  consideratkms,  was  penetrable  to 
superstition.  He  turned  pale  at  the  words  at  the  taishatr, 
and  recovered  his  piece.  Colonel  Qardinec,  unconscious  ol 
the  danger  he  had  escaped,  turned  his  horse  round  aoid  rode 
slowly  back  to  the  front  of  his  regiment. 

By  this  time  the  re^ar  army  had  assumed  a  new  line, 
with  one  flank  inclined  towards  the  sea  and  the  other  resting 
upon  the  village  of  Preston ;  and,  as  similar  difficulties  oo* 
curred  in  attacking  their  new  position,  Fergus  and  the  rest  of 
the  detachment  were  recalled  to  their  former  post.  This  alter- 
ation created  the  necessity  of  a  corresponding  change  in 
Generri  Cope's  army,  which  was  again  brought  into  a  line  par- 
allel with  that  ci  the  Highlanders.  In  these  manoBuvres  on 
both  sides  the  daylight  was  nearly  consumed,  and  both  armies 
prepared  to  rest  upon  their  arms  for  the  night  in  the  lines 
which  they  respectively  occupied. 

"  There  will  be  nothing  ao!ieto-night,*'stii(i*Fergu8  to  his 
friend  Waverley ;  *'ere  we  Wrap  Ourselves  in  our  plaids,  let  us 
go  see  what  the  Baron  is  doing  in  the  rear  of  the  line.'' 

When  they  approached  his  pos*,  they  found  the  good  old 
careftil  officer,  after  having  sent  out  his  night  patrols  and 
posted  hifl  sentinels,  engag^  in  reading  the  Evening  Servicte 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  remainder  of  his  ifrmp.  His 
voice  was  loud  and  sonorous,  and  though  his  spectacles  upon 
his  nose,  and  the  appearance  of  Saunders  Saunderson,  inr 
mUitary  array,  performing  the  functions  of  6lerk,  hiad  some- 
thing ludicrous,  yet  the  oTrcumstances  of  danger  in  which  they 
stood,  the  military  costume  of  the  audience,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  their  horses  saddled  and  picketed  behind  tnem, 
gave  an  impressive  and  solemn  effect  to  the  office  of  devotion. 

**I  have  confessed  to-day,  ere  you  were  awake,"  whispered 
Fergus  to  Waverley ;  "yet  I  am  not  so  strict  a  Catholic  as  to 
refuge  to  join  in  this  good  man's  prayers." 

Edward  assented,  and  they  remained  till  the  Baron  had 
concluded  the  service. 

As  he  shut  the  book,  "NoAf,  lads,'^  said  he,  "have  at 
them  in  the  morting  with  heavy  hands  and  light  consciences." 
He  then  kindly  greeted  Mac-IVor  and  Waverley,  who  requested 
to  know  his  opinion  of  their  situation.     "Why,  you  know 
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Tacitus  iBaith>  f  In  reius  hMicis  maxifne  dmnmatur  Fortttna/ 
which  is  equiponderate  with  our  yernacular  adage,  *  Luck  can 
naaist  in  the  mSlie.f  But  credit. me,  gentlemen,  yon  maxi  is 
not  a  deacon  o'  his  cofaft.  He  damps  the  spirits  of  the  pooi^ 
lads  he  commands  hy  keeping  them  on  the  def  ensiye,  Wnilk 
of  itself  implies  inferiority  or  fear.  Now  will  they  lie  on 
their  arms  yonder  as  anxious  and  as  ill  at  ease  as  a  toad  under 
a  harrow,  while  our  men  will  be  quite  fresh  and  blitixefor 
action  in  the  jnomingi  Well,  good-night.  One  thing 
troubles  me,  but  if  to-morrow  goes  well  off,  I  will  leohsult 
you  about  it,  Glennaquoich.^^ 

'*  I  could  ahnost  a^ly  to  Mr.  Bradwardine  the  character 
which  Henry  gives  of  Fluellen,^'  said  Wayerley,  as  his  friend 
and  he  walked  towards  their  bivouac : 

*•  *  Though  it  appears  a  little  out  of  fashion, 

There  is  mucn  care  and  valor  in  this  **  Scotchman."  *^  . 

"He  has  seen  much  service^*'  answered  Fergus,  "and  oiae 
is  sometimes  astonished  to  find  how  much  nonsense  and  rea- 
son are  mingled  in  his  composition.  I  wonder  what  can  he 
troubling  his  mind ;  probably  something  about  Eose.  Hark ! 
the  English  are  setting  their  watch.'' 

The  roll  of  the  drum  and  shrill  accompaniment  of  the 
fifes  swelled  up  the  hill — died  away — resumed  its  thunder— 
and  was  at  teigth  hushed.  The  trumpets  and  kettle-drums 
of  the  cavalry  were  next  heard  to  perform  the  beautiful  and 
wild  point  of  war  appropriated  as  a  signal  for  that  piece  of 
nocturnal  duty,  and  then  finally  sank  upon  the  wind  with  a 
shrill  and  mournful  cadence*. 

The  friends,  who  had  now  reached  their  post,  stood  and 
looked  round  them  ere  they  lay  down  to  rest.  The  western 
sky  twinkled  with  stars,  but  a  frost-mist,  rising  from  the 
ocean,  covered  the  eastern  horizon,  and  rolled  in  white  wreaths 
along  the  plain  where  the  adverse  army  lay  couched  upon  their 
arms.  Their  advanced  post?  were  pushed  as  far  as  the  side 
of  the  great  ditch  at  the  bottom  of  flie  descent,  and  had  kin- 
dled large  fires  at  different  intervals,  gleaming  with  obscure 
and  hazy  lustre  through  the  heavy  fog  which  encircled  them 
with  a  doubtful  halo. 

The  Highlanders,  "  thick  as  leaves  in  Valombrosa,"  lay 
stretched  upon  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  buried  (excepting  their 
sentinels)  m  the  most  profound  repose.  "  How  many  of 
these  brave  fellows  will  sleep  more  soundly  before  to-morrow 
night,  Fergus  ! ''  said  Waverley,  with  an  involuntary  sigh. 

"You  must  not  think  of  that,''  answered  Fergus,  whose 
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ideas  were-«ntirely  military.  '^  You  must  only  think  of  your 
sword^  and  by  whom  it  was  giyen.  All  other  reflections  are 
now  TOO  late/' 

With  the  opiate  contained  in  this  undeniable  remark  Ed- 
ward endeavored  to  lull  the  tumult  of  his  conflicting  feelings. 
The  Chieftain  and  \e,,  co^bin|nj;.tiieir  plaids^  made  a  com- 
fortable and  warm  couch.  Galium^  sitting  down  at  their 
head  (for  it  was  his  dutv  to  watch  umn  the  immediate  person 
of  the  Chief),  began  a  long  mournful  sonff  in  Gaelic,  to  a  low 
and  uniform  tune,  which,  like  the  sound  of  the  wind  at  a 
di^nce,  soon  hilled  them  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XLVn  J 

THE  CONFLICT 

When  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  and  his  friend  had  slept  for  a  few 
hours,  they  were  awakened  and  summoned  to  attend  the 
Prince.  The  distant  village-clock  was  heard  to  toll  three  as 
they  hastened  to  the  place  where  he  lay.  He  was  already 
surrounded  by  his  principal  ofScers  and  the  chiefs  of  clans. 
A  bundle  of  pea-straw,  which  had  been  lately  his  couch, 
now  served  for  his  seat.  Just  as  Fergus  reached  the  circle, 
the  consultation  had  broken  up.  *^  Courage,  my  brave 
friends  ! "  said  the  Chevalier,  "  and  each  one  put  himself 
instantly  at  the  head  of  his  command ;  a  faithful  friend  *  has 
offered  to  guide  us  by  a  practicable,  though  narrow  and 
circuitous,  route,  which,  sweeping  to  our  right,  traverses  the 
broken  ground  and  morass,  and  enables  us  to  gain  the  firm 
and  open  plain  upon  which  the  enemy  are  lyinff.  This  diflS- 
culty  surmounted.  Heaven  and  your  good  swords  must  do  the 
rest.'' 

The  proposal  spread  unanimous  joy,  and  each  leader 
hastened  to  get  his  men  into  order  with  as  little  noise  as 
possible.  The  army,  moving  by  its  right  from  off  the 
ground  on  which  they  had  rested,  soon  entered  the  path 
through  the  morass,  conducting  their  march  with  astonishing 
silence  and  great  rapidity.  The  mist  had  not  risen  to  the 
higher  pounds,  so  that  for  some  time  they  had  the  advantage 
of  starlight.  But  this  was  lost  as  the  stars  faded  before  ap- 
proaching day,  and  the  head  of  the  marching  column,  con- 
tinuing its  descent,  plunged  as  it  were  into  the  heavy  ocean 
of  fog,  which  rolled  its  white  waves  over  the  whole  plain,  and 
over  the  sea  by  which  it  was  bounded.  Some  diflSculties  were 
now  to  be  encountered,  inseparable  from  darkness,  a  narrow, 
broken,  and  marshy  path,  and  the  necessity  of  preserving 
union  in  the  march.  These,  however,  were  less  inconvenient 
to  Highlanders,  from  their  habits  of  life,  than  they  would 
have  been  to  any  other  troops,  and  they  continued  a  steady 
and  swift  movement. 

•  See  Anderson  of  Whitburgh.    Note  84. 
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As  the  clan  of  lY6r  approached  the  firm  ground,  following 
the  track  of  those  who  preceded  them,  the  chdlenge  of  a 
patrol  was  beajrd  through  the  mkt/thongh  they  could  not 
see  the  dn^oon  by  whom  it  was  made —  ^^  Who  goes  there  ?^' 

''Hush  1'^  cried  Eersrns^  ''hush  1  Let  none  tmswer,  as  he 
Talues  his  life;  press  forward;'^  and  they. continued  their 
march  with  silence  and  rigidity. 

The  patrol  fired  his  carabine  upon  the  body,  and  the  re- 
port was  instantly  followed  by  the  clang  of  his  norse^s  feet  as 
he  galtoped  off>  ^^Ifvtax  in^UminehUrat"  md  the  Baron 
of  Sradwardine,  who  heard  the  shot ;  "that  loon  will  gire  the 
alarm/^ 

The  clan  of  Fergus  had  now  gained  the  firm  plain,  which 
had  lately  borne  a  large  crop  of  com.  But  the  narrest  was 
gathered  in,  and  the  expanse  was  unbroken  by  tree,  bush, 
or  interruption  of  any  kind.  The  rest  of  the  army  were  fol- 
lowing fast,  when  they  heard  the  drums  of  the  enemy  beat  the 
genial.  Surprise,  however,  had  made  no  part  of  their  plan, 
so  th^  were  not  disconcerted  by  this  intimation  that  the  foe 
was  upon  his  guard  and  pr^ar^  to  reeeiye  them.  It  only 
hastened  their  dispositions  for  the  combat,  which  were  rery 
simple. 

The  Highlaiid  army,  which  now  occupied  the  eastern  end 
of  the  wide  plain,  or  stubble  field,  so  often  referred  to,  was 
drawn  up  in  two  lines,  extending  from  the  morass  towards 
the  sea;  The  first  was  destined  to  charge  the  enemy,  the  sec- 
ond to  act  as  a  reserve.  The  few  horse,  whom  the  Prince 
headed  in  pereon,  remained  between  the  two  lines.  The  ad- 
venturer Had' inmnated  a  resolution  to  eharge  in  person  at 
the  head  of  his  first  line  >  but  hia  pnimose  was  deprecated  by 
all  ardund  him,  and  he  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  aban- 
don it: 

Both  lines  were  now  moving  forward*  the  first  prepared* 
for  instant  combat.  The  clans  of  which  it  was  composed 
formed  i^ach  a  sort  of  sqppu^ate  phalanx,  narrow  ih  front,  and' 
in  depth  ten,  twelve,  or  fifte«i  files,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the' following.  The  best-armed  and  best-born,  for  the 
words  ir4ie  synonymbus,  were  placed  in  front  of*  each  of  tiiese' 
irregular  subdivisions.  The' others  .in  the  rear  shouldered 
forward  the  front,  and  by  their  pressure  added  both  physical 
imptike  and  additional  ardor  and  c<mfidence.  to  those  who 
were  first  to  encounter  the  danger. 

"Down  with  your  plaid,  Waveriejr/'  cried  Ferrus,  throw* 
ing  <rff  his  own ;  "well  win  silks  for  our  tartanii hefore  the 
sun  istibove  th^  sea.^^ 
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The  elansmen  on  eyer jr  side  stripped  tiieir  plaids^  pr^iared 
their  arms^  and  there  was  an  awful  pause  of  about  three  min- 
utes^ during  which  the  men,  pulling  off  theit  bonnets,  faiaed, 
their  faces  ^  heaven  and  uttered  a  short  prajrer  ;  then  pulled 
their  bonnets  over  their  brows  and  began  to  move  forward,  at 
first  slowly;  Wayerley  felt  his  heart  at  that  moment  thxob 
as  it  would  have  burst  from  his  bosom.  It  was  not  fear,  it 
was  not  ardor :  it  was  a  compound  of  both;  a  new  imd  diBeply 
energetic  impulse,  tliat  with  its  first  emotion  chilled  and  as* 
tounded,  then  levered  atid  maddened  his  mind.  The  sounds 
around  him/  oomhined  to  ^zalt  his  enthufiiasm ;  the  pipea 
played,  and  the  clans  rushed  forward,  each  in  its  own  dark 
colunm.  As  they  advanced  they  mended  their  pace,  and  the 
muttering  sbunds  of  the  men  to  eaoh  other  began  to.^well 
into  a  wild  cry;  ' 

At  this  moment  the  sun,  which  was  now  risen  above  thd^ 
horizon,  dispelled  the  mist.  The  vapors  rose  like  a  curtain, 
and  showed  the  two  armies  in  the  act  of  closing.  The  line^ 
the  regulars  was  formed  directly  fronting  the  attack  of  th^ 
Highlanders;  it  glittered  with  the  appointments  of  a  com* 
pl^  army,  and  was  fianked  by  cavdry  and  artillery*  But 
the  sight  impressed  no  terror  on  the  assailants. 

^'  Forward,  sons  of  Ivor/'  <5ried  their  Ohirf,  1'  ^t  ithe 
Oamerdns  will  draw  the  first  blood  !  '^  They  xudied  !on  with  a 
tremendous  ydl. 

The  rest  18  well  known.  The  horse,  who  were  commandr 
ed  to  charge  the  advancing  Highlanders  in  the  flank,  re-^ 
ceived  an  irregular  fire  from  their  fusees  as  they  ran  on^and> 
seized  with  a  disgraceful  panic,  wavered,  halted,  disbanded^ 
and  galloped  from  the  fidd.  The  artillerymen,  deserted  by 
the  cavalry^  fied  after  dischaiging  l^ir  pieces,  and  the  High* 
landers,  who  dropped  their  guns  when  fired  and  drew;  their 
broadfiwords,  rushed  with  headlong  fury  against  thein&ntry. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  confusion  and.  terror  that.Waver- 
ley  remarked  an  English  officer,  apparently  of  high  rank, 
standing,  alone  and  unsupported,  by  a  field-piece,  whijuh^ 
after  thS  flight  of  the  men  by  whom  it  was  wrought,  he  had 
himself  leveUed  and  dischai^ed  against  the  clan  oi  Mac-Ivor,, 
the  nearest  group  of  Highmnders  withm  his  aim.  Struek 
with  his  tall,  martial  figure,  and  eager  to  save  him  from  in- 
evitable de^ruction,  Waverley  outstripped  for  an  instant 
even  the  speediest  of  the  warriors,  and,  reaching  the  spot 
first,  called  to  him  to  surrender.  The  offioer  repUed  by  a 
thrust  with  his  sword,  which  Waverley  rooeived  in  nw  twrget> 
and  in  turning  it  aside  the  Englishman'^  weapon  broke*    At 
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the  same  time  the  battle-axe  of  Dogald  Mahony  was  in  the 
act  of  descending  upon  the  officer's  head.  Waverley  inter- 
cepted and  prevented  the  blow,  and  the  officer,  perceiving 
farther  resistcmce  unavailing,  and  struck  witii  Edward's 
generous  anxiety  for  his  safety,  resigned  the  fragment  of  his 
sword,  and  was  committed  by  Waverley  to  Du^ld^  with 
strict  charge  to  use  him  well,  and  not  to  pillage  his  person, 
promising  him,  at  the  same  time,  full  indemnification  for  the 
spoil. 

On  Edward's  nght  the  battie  for  a  few  minutes  raged 
fierce  and  thick.  Tne  English  infantry,  trained  in  the  wars 
in  Flanders,  stood  their  ground  with  great  courage.  But  their 
extended  files  were  pierc^  and  broken  in  many  places  by  the 
close  masses  of  the  clans  ;  and  in  the  personal  struggle  which 
ensued  the  nature  of  the  Highlanders  weapons,  and  their  ex- 
traordinary fierceness  and  activity,  gave  them  a  decided  supe- 
riority over  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  trust  much  to 
their  array  and  discipline,  and  felt  that  the  one  was  broken 
and  the  other  useless.  Waverley,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  towards 
this  scene  of  smoke  and  slaughter,  observed  Colonel  Gardiner, 
deserted  by  his  own  soldiers  m  spite  of  all  his  attempts  to  rally 
them,  yet  spurring  his  horse  through  the  field  to  take  the 
command  of  a  small  body  of  infant]^,  who,  with  their  backs 
arranged  against  the  wall  of  his  own  park  (for  his  house  was 
close  by  the  field  of  battle),  continued  a  desperate  and  un- 
ayailing  resistance.  Waverley  could  perceive  that  he  had 
already  received  many  wounds,. his  clothes  and  saddle  being 
marked  with  blood.  To  save  this  good  and  brave  man  be- 
came the  instant  object  of  his  most  anxious  exertions.  But 
he  could  only  witness  his  fall.  Ere  Edward  could  make  his 
way  among  the  Highlanders,  who,  furious  and  eager  for  spoil, 
now  thronged  upon  each  other,  he  saw  his  former  commander 
brqught  from  his  horse  by  the  blow  of  a  scythe,  and  beheld 
him  receive,  while  on  the  ground,  more  wounds  than  would 
have  let  out  twenty  lives.  When  Waverley  came  up,  however, 
perception  had  not  entirely  fled.  The  dying  warrior  seemed 
to  recognize  Edward,  for  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  him  with  an 
upbraiaing,  yet  sorrowful,  look,  and  appeared  to  struggle  for 
utterance.  But  he  felt  that  death  was  dealing  closely  with 
him,  and  resigning  his  purpose,  and  folding  his  hands  as  if  in 
devotion,  he  gave  nphis  soul  to  his  Creator.  The  look  with 
which  he  regarded  Waverley  in  his  dying  moments  did  not 
strike  him  so  deeply  at  that  crisis  of  hurry  and  confusion  as 
when  it  recurred  to  his  imagination  at  the  distance  of  some 
time.* 

*  See  Death  of  Ck>loiiel  Oardiner.    Note  86. 
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Loud  shonts  ot  triumph  now  echoed  6v«r  the  whole  field. 
The  battle  was  fought  and  won,  and  the  whole  baggage,  artil- 
lery, and  military  stores  of  the  regulsu^  army  remaiiied  in 
possession  of  the  victors.  Never  was  a  victory  more  com- 
plete. Scarce  any  escaped  from  the  battle,  excepting  the 
caTalry>  who  had  left  it  at  the  very  onset,  and  even  tiiese  were 
brokeut  into  different  parties  knd  scattered  all  oVer  the 
country.  So  far  as  our  tale  is  concerned,  we  have  only  to  re- 
late the  fate  of  Balmawhapple,  who,  mounted  on  a  horse  as 
headstrong  and  stiff-necked  as  his  rider,  pursued  the  flight  of 
the  dragoons  above  four  miles  from  the  field  at  batUe,,  when 
some  dozen  of  the  fugitives  took  heart  of  grace,  turned  round, 
and  cleaving  his  skull  with  their  broadswords,  sati^fi^  the 
world  that  the  unfortunate  gentteman  had  actually  brains, 
the  end  of  his  life  thus  giving  proof  of  a  fact  greatly 
doubted  during  its  progress.  His  death  waa  lamented  by 
few.  Most  of  those  who  knew  him  agreed  in  the  pithy  ob- 
servation of  Ensign  Maccombioh,  that  there  ^^  wafi  wfiir  tint 
[lost]  at  Sherifl*Muir.^^  His  friend,  Lieutenant  Jinker,  bent 
his  eloquence,  only  to  exculpate  his  favorite  mare  frojn  any 
share  in  contributing  to  the  catastrophe.  ^^  He  had  taiUd  the 
laird  a  thousaisd  times,^'  he  said,  "that  it  was,  a  bur?riing 
shame  to't)ui  a  mailingale  tipon  the  puir  thing,  when  he 
would  needs  ride  her  wi'  a  curb  of  half  a  yard  lang ;  and  that 
he  could  na  but  bring  himsell  (not  to  say  her)  to  some  mis- 
chief, by  flinging  her  down,  or  otherwise ;  whereas,  if  he  had 
had  a  wee  bit  rmnin  ring  on  the  snaffle,  she  wad  ha  feined 
as  cannily  as  a  cadger's  pownie.'^ 

Such  was' the  elegy  of  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple.'*' 

•feeeNtoteae.  « 
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AK  UNEXPECTED  EMBAEEASSMElSrr 

Whbi?  the  battle  was  over,  and  all  thiMs  coming  into  order, 
the  Baron  of  Brad wardine,  returning  from  the  duty  of  the 
day,  and  having  disposed  those  under  his  command  in  their 
proper  stations,  sought,  the  Chieftain  of  Glennaquoich  and 
his  friend  Edward  Waverley.  He  found  the  former  busied  in 
determdning  disputes  am<mg  his  clansmen  about  points  of 
precedence  and  deeds  of  v^or,  besides  sundry  hi^h  and  doubt- 
ful questions  concerning  plunder.  The  most  important  of 
the  last  j^espected  the  property  of  a  gold  watch>  which  had 
once  belonged  to  some  unfortunate  English  officer.  The 
party  against  whom  judgment  was  awarded  consoled  himself 
by  observing,  ^^She  [i.e.  the  watch,  which  he  took  for  a  liv- 
ing animal]  died  the  very  night  Vich  Ian  Vohr  gave  her  to 
Murdoch ;  the  machine,  naving,  in  fact,  stopped  for  want  of 
winding  up.* 

It  was  just  when  this  important  question  was  decided  that 
the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  with  a  careful  and  yet  important 
expresaion  of  countenance,  joined  the  two  young  men.  He 
descended  from  his  recking  charger,  the  care  of  which  he  rec- 
ommended to  one  of  his  groonis.  '^I  seldom  ban,  sir,^'  said 
he  to  the  m^n;  *'but  if  you  play  any  of  your  hound^s-f  cot 
tricks,  and  leave  puir  Berwick  before  he^s  sorted,  to  rin  after 
spuilzie,  deil  be  wi'  me  if  I  do  not  give  your  craig  a  thraw.^' 
He  then  stroked  with  great  complacei;icy  the  animal  which 
had  borne  him  through  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and  having 
take^  a  tender  leave  of  him — '^  Weel,  my  good  young  friends, 
a  glorious  and  decisive  victory, ^^  said  he;  *^ but  these  loons 
of  troopers  fled  ower  soon.  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
shown  you  the  true  points  of  the  j[)rcBlium  equestre,  or  eques- 
trian combat,  whilk  thetr  qowardice  has  postponed,  and  which 
I  hold  to  be  the-  pride  and  terror,  of  warfare.  Weel,  I  have 
fought  once  more  m  this  old  quarrel,  though  I  admit  I  could 
not  be  so  tsuc  ben  as  you  lads,  beim?  that  it  was  my  point  of 
dut"  to  keep  together  our  handful  of  horse.     And  no  cavalier 

♦See  Note  87. 
19  289 
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ought  in  any  wise  to  begrudge  honor  that  befalls  his  compan- 
ions, even  though  they  are  ordered  upon  thrice  his  danger, 
whUJc,  another  time,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may  be  his  own 
case.  But,  Glennaquoich,  and  you,  Mr.  Waverley,  I  pray  ye 
to  give  me  your  best  advice  on  a  matter  of  mickle  weight, 
and  which  deeply  affects  the  honor  of  the  house  of  Bradwar- 
dine.  I  crave  your  pardon.  Ensign  Maccombich,  and  yours, 
Inverauffhlin,  and  yours,  Edderalshendrach,  and  yours,  sir.^' 

The  last  person  he  addressed  was  Ballenkeiroch,  who,  re- 
membering tne  death  of  his  son,  lowered  on  him  with  a  look 
of  savage  aefiiince.  The  Baron,  quick  as  lightning  at  taking 
umbrage,  had  already  bent  his  brow  when  Glennaquoich 
dragged  hia  major  from  the  spot,  and  remonstrated  with  him, 
in  the  authoritative  tone  of  a  chieftain,  on  the  madness  of  re- 
viving a  c|  tiiirrel  in.  such  a  moment. 

"  Tbe  ground  is  cumbered  with  carcasses,*' said  the  old 
mountaineer^  turning  sullenly  away;  ^'one  more  would 
hardly  have  been  kenned  upon  it ;  and  if  it  wasna  for  your- 
sell,  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  that  one  should  be  Bradwardine's  or 
mine.^' 

The  Chief  soothed  while  he  hurried  him  away  ;  and  then 
returned  to  the  Baron.  *^  It  is  Ballenkeiroch,'^  he  said,  in  an 
under  and  confidential  voice,  ^'  father  of  the  young  man  who 
fell  eight  years  since  in  the  unlucky  aflfair  at  the  mains.'' 

*'  Ah  ! "  said  the  Baron,  instantly  relaxing  the  doubtful 
sternness  of  his  features,  *'  I  can  take  mickle  frae  a  man  to 
whom  I  have  unhappily  rendered  sic  a  displeasure  as  that. 
Ye  were  right  to  apprise  me,  Glennaquoich ;  he  may  look  as 
black  as  midnight  at  Martinmas  ere  Cosmo  Comyne  Brad- 
wardine  shall  say  he  does  him  wrang.  Ah  !  I  have  nae  male 
lineage,  and  I  should  bear  with  one  I  have  made  childless, 
though  you  are  aware  the  blood-wit  was  made  up  to  your  ain 
satis&ction  by  assythment,  and  that  I  have  since  expedited 
letters  of  slains.  Weel,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  no  male  issue, 
and  yet  it  is  needful  that  I  maintain  the  honor  of  my  house  ; 
and  it  is  on  that  score  I  prayed  ye  for  your  peculiar  and  pri- 
vate attention." 

The  two  young  men  awaited  to  hear  nm,  in  anxious  curi« 
osity. 

'^  I  doubt  na,  lads,"  he  proceeded,  **  but  your  ediiaation 
has  been  sae  seen  to  that  ye  understand  the  true  nature  of  the 
feudal  tenures  ?  " 

Fergus,  afraid  of  an  endless  dissertation,  answered,  '*  In- 
timately, Baron,"  and  touched  Waverley  as  a  signal  to  express 
no  ignorance. 
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''And  ye  sure  aware^  I  doubt  not,  that  the  holding  of  the 
haronj  of  Bradwardine  is  of  a  nature  dike  honoiaok)  and 
pecuhar,  being  btenoh  (which  Craig  opines  ou^ht  to  be  Lat- 
m&iedblafi^umy  otrMieTfranoum,  a  free  holding)  pro  servi- 
Ho  detrahendi,  seu  exumdi,  ccUigas  regis  posi  baiUMiamJ^ 
Here  B'ergus  turned  his  falcon  03^  upon  Edward,  with  an  al- 
most imperce|>tible  rise  of  his  eyebrow,  to  which  hifl  shoulders 
corresponded  in  the  sione  degree  of  eleration.  ^*Nbw,  twa 
points  of  dubitation  occur  to  me  upon  this  topic.  First, 
whether  this  service,  or  feudal  homage,  be  at  any  event  due 
to  the  person  ctf  the  Prince,  the  wor&  being,  per  expressum, 
caligas  iREGid,  tho  boots  of  the  king  himself ;  andj  I  pray  vour 
opinion  anent  that  particular  before  we  proceed  farther. 

^^Why,  he  is  Prince  Regent,'^  answered  Mac-Ivor,  with 
laudable  composure  of  countenance;  *^and  in  thet  court  of 
France  all  the  honors  are  rendered  to  the  person  of  the  Re- 
gent which  are  due  to  that  of  the  King.  Besides,  were  I  to 
pull  off  either  of  their  boots,  I  would  render  that  service  to  tbe 
young  Chevalier  ten  times  more  willingly  than  to  his  father.'' 

"  Ay,  but  I  tidk  not  of  personal  predilections.  However, 
your  tothority  is  of  great  weight  as  to  the  usages  of  the  court 
of  France ;  and  doubtless  the  Prince,  as  alter  ego,  may  have  a 
right  to  claim  the  homagium  of  the  great  tenants  of  the 
crown,  since  all  faithful  subjects  are  commanded,  in  the  com- 
mission of  r^ency,  to  respect  him  as  the  Kind's  own  person. 
Far,  therefore,  be  it  from  me  to  diminish  me  lustre  of  his 
authority  by  withholding  this  act  of  homage,  so  peculiarly 
calculated  to  give  it  splendor ;  for  I  question  if  the  Emptor 
of  Germany  hath  his  boots  taken  off  by  a  free  baron  of  the 
empire.  But  here  lieth  the  second  aifficulty — the  Prince 
wears  no  boots,  but  simply  bit)gues  and  trews.  T 

This  last  dilemma  had  almost  disturbed  Fergus's  gravity. 

^*  Why,"  said  he,  **^you  know.  Baron,  the  proverb  tells  us, 
'It^s  ill  taking  the  breeks  off  a  HigMandman,'  and  the 
boots  are  here  in  the  same  predicament." 

"The  word  caligw,  however,"  continued  tiie  Baron, 
^^  though  I  admit  that  by  family  tradition,  and  even  in. our 
ancient  evidents,  it  is  explained  'lie-boots,'  means,  in  its 
primitive  sense,  rather  sandals ;  and  Caius  Caesar,  the  nephew 
and  wiccessor  of  Caiu^  Tiberius,  received  the  agnomen  01  Cal- 
igula, a  eaUgnlis  swe  caligis  levioribus,  quibus  adolescentior 
ususfuerut  in  exerdtu  Oermanidpatris  stii.  And  the  caligm 
were  also  proper  to  the  monastic  bodies ;  for  we  read  in  an 
ancient  gloRSarmm  upon  the  nile  of  St.  Benedict,  in  th^  Ab- 
bey of  St.  Amand,  tiiat  caligce  \/ere  tied  with  latchets." 
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'^  That  will  apply  ta  the  brogues,*'  said  Fwgus. 

^' It  will  80>  my  dear  Glennaquoich,  and  the  words  are 
express:  Galigm  dictw  stmt  quia lliganiur ;  nam  Boeci  mn 
ligantur,  ^ed  tantum  intromittuntur  ;  that  is,  ^^  are  de- 
nominated from  the  ligatures  wherewith  they  are  bound; 
whereas  soecii  which  maybe  analogous  toourmttle8>  whilk  the 
English  denominate  sUppers,  aro  only  dipped  upon  the  feet 
The  words^  of  the  charter  are  also  altenrntive^ea^udrtf  aeu  de- 
trahere  ;  thskt  is,  to  undo,  as  in  ihe  case  of  sandals  or  Vrogues, 
and  to  pull  ^off,  aa  we  say  vernaaalarly  concerning  bobts.  Yet 
I  would  we  had  more  light ;  but  I  fear  there  is  little  chance 
ci  finding  hei^eabout  any  erudite  aiathoTdere  pestiaria* '/ 

^^I  should  doubt  it  very  much/'  said  the  Chieftain,  look-r, 
ing  around  on  the  straggling  Highhtnders,  who  were  return- 
ing loaded  with  spoils  of  the  slain,  ^Hhou^  the  res  vesiiaria; 
it^lf  seems  te  be  in  some  re<][ue8t  at  present. 

This  remark  coming  within  the  Baron^s  idea  of  jocularity, 
he  honored  it  with  a  smile>  but  immediately  rtoumed  what  to 
him  appeared  yery  s^ious  business.  • 

'^  Bailie  Macwheeble  indeed  holds  anopinon  that  this  hon- 
orary service  is  due,  from  its  very  nature,  sipetaturtantwm; 
only  if  his  Boyal  Highness  shaU  require  of  the  great  tenf^tof 
the  crown  te  perform  that  personal  duty ;  andindeed  hepointed 
out  the  case  in  Dirleten's  Daubtsand  Queries,  Qxippit  versus 
Spicer,  anent  the  eviction  of  aai  estate  ob  non  seiutum  canmem  ; 
that  is,  for  non-payment  of  a  feu-duty  of  three  pepper^coms 
a  y^r,  whilk  were  taxed  te  be  worth  seven^eighths  cS  a  penny 
Scots,  in  whilk  the  defender  was  assoilzied.  But  I  deem  it 
safest,  wi^  your  good  favor,  to  plaoe  mjrself  iti  tlfewayof  ren- 
dering the  Prince  this  service,  and  to  proffer  performance 
thereof ;  and  I  shall  cause  the  Bailie. te  attend  with  a  sched- 
ule of  a  protest,  whilk  he  has  here  prepared  [taking  out  a 
paper],  intimating,  that  if  it  shall  be  his  tloyal  Highnesses  pleas- 
ure to  accept  of  other  assistance  at  pulling  off  his  catigm 
(whether  the  same  shall  be  rendered  boots  or  brogues)  save 
that  of  the  said  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  wh6  is  in  presence 
ready  and' willing  to  perform  the  Same,  it  shall  in  Uo  wise  im- 
pinge upon  or  prejucQce  the  ri^ht  of  the  said  OoSmo.  Qomyne 
Bradwardifie  to  perform  the  said  service  in, future;  nor  shall 
it  give  any  esquire,  valet  of  the  chamber,  squire,  or  page>  whose 
assistance  it  may  please  his  Royal  Highness  to  employ,  any 
right,  title,  or  ground  for  evictingf  rom  the  said  Gosma  Comyne 
Bradwardine  the  estate  and  barony  of  Bradwardine,  and  others 
held  as  aforesaid,  'by  the  due  and  faithful  performance 
thereof.'' 
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Fergus  highly  applauded  this  arrangement;  and  the 
Baron  took  a  friendly  leave  of  them^  wiw  a  smile  of  con- 
tented  importance  upon  his  visage.  ' 

"Long  live  our  dear  friend  the  Baron,''  exclaimed  the 
Chief,  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  hearing,  "  for  the  most  absurd 
original  that  exists  north  of  the  Twe^  I  I  wish  to  Heaven  I 
had  recommended  him  to  attend  the  circle  this  evening  with 
a  boot-ketch  under  his  ann^  I  think  he  might  have  adonted 
the  suggestion  if  it  had  been  made  with  suitable  gravity. 

"  And  how  can  vou  take  pleasuro  in  makiiig  a  man  of  Ms 
worth  so  ridiculous?'' 

"  Beggng  pardon,  my  dear  Waverley,  you  are  as  ridiculous 
as  he.  Wh^,  do  you  not  see  that  the  man's  whole  mi^d  is 
wrapped  up  in  this  ceremony  ?  He  has  heard  and  thought  of 
it  since  inrancy  as  the  most  august  privilege  and  ceremony  in 
the  world ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  expected  pleasure  of  p^- 
forming  it  was  a  principal  motive  with  him  for  taking  up 
arms.^  Depend  upon  it,  had  I  endeavored  to  divert  him  from 
exposing  himself  he  would  have  treated  me  as  an  ignorant, 
conceited  coxcomb,  or  perhajjs  might  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
cut  my  throat ;  a  pleasure  which  he  once  proposed  to  himself 
upon  some  jpoint  of  etiquette  i^ot  half  so  important,  in  his 
eyes,  as  this  matter  of  bpots  or  brogues,  or  whatever  the 
caligtB  shall  finally  be  pronounced  by  the  learned.  But  I 
must  go  to  headquarters,  to  prepare  the  Prince  for  this  extra- 
ordina^  scene.  My  information  will  be  well  taken,  for  it 
will  give  him  a  hearty  laugh  at  present,  and  put  him  on  his 
guard  against  lauding  when  it  might  be  very  mal-a-propos. 
oQsr  au  r^voir,  my  aear  Waveriey." 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

THB  ENGLISH   FBI30NEK 

The  first  occupation  of  Waverley,  after  he  departed  froni  the 
Chieftain,  was  to  go  in  quest;  of  the  officer  Whose  life  he  had 
saved.  He  was  guarded^  along  with  his  companions  in 
misfortune,  who  were  very  numerous,  in  a  gentleman^s  house 
near  the  lield  of  battle. 

On  entering  the  room  where  they  stood  crowded  together, 
Waverlej  easily  recognized  the  object  of  his  visit;  not  only  by 
the  peculiar  dignity  of  his^ppearance,  but  by  the  appendajge 
of  Dugakl  Mabony,  with  his  battle-axe,  who  had  istuck  to 
him  from  the  moment  of  his  captivity  as  if  he  bad  been 
skewered  to  hts  side.  This  close  Attendance  was  perhaps  for 
the  purpose  of  seen  ring  his  promised  reward  from  Ed  Ward, 
but  it  also  operated  to  eave  the  English  gentleman  froih 
being  plundered  in  the  Scene  of  gen ered  confusion ;.  for 
DngaUl  sagaciously  argued  that  the  amoiittt  Of ,' the  salvage 
which  he  might  be  allowed  would  be  regulated?  by  the  state  of 
the  prisoner  when  he  shoidd  deliver  him  over  to  Waverley. 
He  hastened  to  assure  Waterley,  therefore,  With  motie  wbfas 
than  he  usually  einployed, 'that  ne  had  **keepit  ta  stdier^roy 
haill,  and  that  he  wasna  a  plack  the'  wiaur  sincie  the  ^  f fefy 
moment  when  his  honor  forbade  her  to  gie  him  a  bit  clam- 
he  wit  wi'  her  Lochaber-axe/^ 

Waverley  assured  Dugald  of  a  liberal  recompense,  and,  ap- 
proaching the  English  officer,  expressed  his  anxiety  to  do 
anything  which  might  contribute  to  his  convenience  under 
his  present  unpleasant  circumstances. 

*^I  am  not  so  inexperienced  a  soldier,  sir,'*  answered  the 
Englishman,  '^  as  to  complain  of  the  fortune  of  war.  I  am 
only  grieved  to  see  those  scenes  acted  in  our  own  island  which 
I  have  often  witnessed  elsewhere  with  comparative  indiflfer- 
ence.'' 

"Another  such  day  as  this,'*  said  Waverlev,  '^ and  I  trust 
the  cause  of  your  regrets  will  be  removed,  and  all  will  a^ain 
return  to  peace  and  order.  *' 

The  officer  smiled  and  shook  his  head.     "I  must  not  for- 
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get  my  feitnation  bo  far  as  to  attempt  a  formal  confutation  of 
that  opinion;  but/  notwithstanding  yonr  success  and  the 
Talor  which  achieved  it,  you  have  undertaken  a  task  to  which 
your  strength  appears  wholly  inadequate/' 

At  this  moment  Fergus  pushed  into  the  press. 

'^  Come,  Edward,  come  along ;  the  Prince  has  gone  to 
Pinkie  House  for  the  night ;  and  we  must  follow,  or  lose  the 
whole  ceremony  of  the  caligcB.  Your  friend,  the  Baron,  has 
been  guil^  of  a  ffreat  piece  of  cruelty ;  he  has  insisted  upon 
dragging  Bailie  Miacwheeble  out  to  the  field  of  battle.  Now^ 
you  must  know,  the  Bailie's  greatest  horror  is  an  armed 
Highlander  or  a  loaded  gun  ;  and  there  he  stands,  listening 
to  the  Biarbn's  instructions  concerning  the  protest,  ducking 
his  head  like  a  sea-gull  at  the  report  of  every  gun  and  pistol 
that  our  idle  boys  are  firing  upon  the  fields,  and  undergoing, 
by  way  of  penance,  at  every  symptom  of  flinching  a  severe 
rebuke  from  his  patron,  who  would  not  admit  the  discharge 
of  a  whole  battery  of  cannon,  within  point-blank  di^ance,  as 
an  apology  for  neglecting  a  discourse  in  which  the  honor  of 
his  family  is  interested. 

"  But  how  has  Mr.  Bradwardine  got  him  to  ventilre  so 
far  ?  "  said  Edward. 

*'  Why,  he.  had  come  as  far  as  Musselburgh,  I  fancy,  in 
hopes  of  making  some  of  our  wills ;  and  the  peremptory  com- 
mands of  the  Baron  dragged  him  forward  to  Preston  after  the 
battle  was  over.  He  complains  of  one  or  two  of  our  ragamuf- 
fins having  put  him  in  peril  of  his  life  by  presenting  their 
pieces  at  him  ;  but  as  they  limited  his  ransom  to  an  English 
penny,  I  don't  think  we  need  trouble  the  provost-marshal 
up6n  thkt  subject     So  come  along,  Waverley.^  . 

'^  Waverley  ! "  said  the  En^sh  officer,  with  great  emotion  ; 
'*  the  nephew  of  Sir  Eyerard  W averiey,  of shire  ?" 

*'  The  same,  sir,"  replied  our  hero,  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  tone  in  which  he  was  addressed. 

''I  am  at  once  happy  and  grieved,"  said  the  prisoner,  ^'to 
have  met  with  you." 

"  I  am  ignorant,  sir,"  answered  Waverley,  '^how  I  have 
deserved  so  much  interest." 

"  IMd  your  uncle  never  mention  a  friend  called  Talbot  ?  '^ 

^'I  have  heard  him  talk  with  great  regard  of  such  a  per- 
son," replied  Edward;  *^a  colonel,  I  believe,  in  the' army, 
and  the  husband  of  Lady  Emily  Blandeville ;  biit  I  thought 
Coloiiel  Talbot  had  been  abroad." 

^'I  am  just  returned,"  answered  the  officer  ;  ''^nd  being 
in  Scotland,  thought  it  my  duty  to  act  where  my  services 
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promised  to  be  useful.  Yes^  Mr.  Waveriey,  I  am  that  Colo- 
nel Talbot,  the  husband  of  the  lady  you  have  name4  ;  and  I 
am  proud  to  acknowledge  that  I  owe  alike  my  pro|essional 
rank  and  my  domestic  happiness  to  your  generous  and  noble- 
minded  relative.  Good  uod !  that  1  should  find  his  nephew 
in  such  a  dress,  and  engaged  in  such  a  cause  I" 

*'Sir/^said  Fergus,  haughtily,  'Hhe  dress  audoraseare 
those  of  men  of  birth  and  honor.  ^* 

^'  My  situation  forbids  me  to  dispute  your  assertion,''  said 
Colonel  Talbot ;  "  otherwise  it  were  no  difficult  matter  to  show 
that  neither  courage  nor  pride  of  lineage  can  gild  a  bad  cause. 
But,  with  Mr.  Waveriey  s  permission,  and  yours,  sir,  if  yours 
also  must  be  asked,  I  would  willingly  spe^k  a  few  wojtds  with 
him  on  affairs  connected  with  his  own  family.''   . 

*^  Mr,  Waveriey,  sir,  regulates  his  own  motions.  You  will 
follow  me,  I  suppose,  to  Pinkie,"  said  Fergus,  turning  to  Ed- 
ward, *^when  you  have  finished  your  discourse  with  fliis  new 
acquaintance?"  So  saying,  the  Chief  of  Qlennaquoich  ad- 
justed his  plaid  with  rather  more  than  hi9  usual  air  of  haughty 
assumption  and  left  the  apartment. 

The  interest  of  Waveriey  readily  procured  for  Colonel  Tal- 
bot the  freedom  of  adjourninff  to  a  large  garden  belonging 
to  his  place  of  confinement.  They  walked  a  few  paces  in  si- 
lence. Colonel  Talbot  apparently  studying  how  to  open  what 
he  had  to  say ;  at  length  lie  addressed  Edward. 

"  Mr.  Waveriey,  you  have  this  day  saved  my  life ;  and  yet 
I  would  to  God  that  I  had  lost  it,  ere  I  had  found  you  wear- 
ing the  uniform  and  cockade  of  these  men." 

"  I  forgive  your  reproach.  Colonel  Talbot ;  it  is  well 
meant,  and  your  education  and  prejudices  render  it  natural. 
But  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  finding  a  man  whose 
honor  has  been  pubUcly  and  unjustly  assailed  m  the  situation 
which  promised  most  fair  to  afford  him  satisfaction  on  his 
calumniators." 

"I  should  rather  say,  in  the  situation  most  likely  to  con- 
firm the  reports  which  they  have  circulated,"  said  Colonel 
Talbot,  "  by  following  the  very  line  of  conduct  ascribed  to 
you.  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Waveriey,  of,  the  infinite  distress, 
and  even  danger,  which  vour  present  c<mduot  has  ocoaeioned 
to  your  nearest  relatives  r" 

"  Danger  I " 

"  Yes,  sir,  danger.  When  I  left  England  your  uncle  and 
father  had  been  obliged  to  find  bail  to  answer  a  charge  of 
treason,  to  which  they  were  only  admitted  by  the  exertion  of 
the  most  powerful  interest.     I  came  down  to  Scotland  with 
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the  sole  purpose  of  rescuing  yoa  from  the  gulf  into  which  you 
haye  precipitated  yourself ;  nor  can  I  ^imate  the  conse- 
quences to  your  ^unily  of  your  haying  openly  joined  the 
rebellion,  since  the  yery  suspicion  of  your  intention  was  so 
perilous  to  them.  Most  deeply  do  I  regret  that  I  did  not 
meet  you  betore  this  last  and  fatal  error. 

'*  I  am  really  iffnoraat/'  said  Waverley,  in  a  tone  of  reserye, 
''why  Colonel  Ttubot  should  haye  taken  so  much  trouble  on 
my  account.'' 

"Mr.  Wayerley/'  answered  Talbot,  "I  am  dull  at  appre- 
hending irony ;  and  therefore  I  shall  answer  your  woras  ac- 
cording to  their  plain  meaning.  I  am  indebted  to  your  uncle 
for  benefits  greater  than  those  which  a  son  owes  to  a  father. 
I  acknowledge  to  him  the  duty  of  a  son ;  and  as  I  know  there 
is  no  manner  in  which  I  can  requite  his  kindness  so  wdl  ad 
by  serying  you,  I  will  serve  you,  if  possible,  whether  you  will 
permit  me  or  no.  The  personal  obligation  which  you  haye 
this  day  laid  me  under  (although,  in  common  estimation,  as 
^eat  as  one  human  being  can  bestow  on  another)  adds  noth- 
ing to  my  zeal  on  your  behalf ;  nor  can  that  zeal  be  abated 
by  any  coolness  with  which  you  may  please  to  receiye  it.'' 

"  lour  intentions  may  be  kind,  sir,"  said  Wayerley,  dryly  ; 
"but your  language  is  harsh,  or  at  least  peremptory." 

"  On  my  return  to  England,"  continued  Colonel  Talbot, 
"  after  long  absence,  I  found  your  uncle.  Sir  Eyerard  Wayer- 
ley, in  the  custody  of  a  king^s  messenger,  in  consequence  of 
the  slispieion  brought  upon  nim  by  your  conduct.  He  is  my 
oldest  friend— how  often  shall  I  repeat  it  ? — my  best  bene- 
factor !  he  sacrificed  his  own-  yiews  of  happiness  to  mine ;  he 
neyer  uttered  a  word,  he  never  harbored  a  thought,  that  benevo- 
lence itself  might  not  have  thought  or  spoken.  I  found  this 
man  in  confinement,  rendered  harsher  to  him  by  his  habits  of 
life,  his  natural  dignity  of  feeling,  and — ^forgive  me,  Mr. 
Waverley — ^by  the  cause  through  which  this  calamity  had 
come  upon  nim.  I  cannot  disguise  from  you  my  feelings 
upon  this  occasion ;  thev  were  most  painfully  unfavorable  to 
you.  Havinjg  by  my  family  interest,  which  you  probably 
knowiis  not  inconsiderable,  succeeded  in  obtaining  Sir  Ever- 
ard's  release,  I  set  out  for  Scotland.  I  saw  Colonel  Gardiner, 
a  man  whose  fate  alone  is  sufficient  to  render  this  insurrec- 
tion forever  execrable.  In  the  course  of  conversation  with 
him  I  found  ^at,  from  late  circumstances,  from  a  re-exami- 
nation of  <he  persons  engaged  in  the  mutiny,  and  from  his 
original  good  opinion  of  your  character,  he  was  much  softened 
towards  you ;  and  I  doubted  not  that,  if  I  could  be  so  fortu- 
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nate  as  to  discover  vou,  all  vdshi  yet  be  weU.  But  this 
unnatural  rebellion  uas  ruined  all.  X  baye^  for  the  :first  time 
in  a  long  and  <actiy,e  military  life,  seen  Britpna  disgrace  them? 
selves  by  a  panic  flight,  and  that  before  a  foe  witnout  eithw 
arms  or  discipline.  And  now  I  find  the  heir  of  my  deares^ 
friend — the  son,  I  may  say,  of  his  affections— sharing  a  trii- 
umph  ior  which  he  ought  the  first  to  have  blushed.  Why 
should  I  lament  Gardinjer  ?  his  lot  wag^  happy  compared  to 
mine  I"  .         / 

There  was  so  much  d%nity  in  Colonel  Talbot^s  manner, 
such  a  mixture  of  military  pride  and  manly  sorrow,  and  the 
news  of  Sir  Everard's  imprisonment  was  tdtd  in  do  deep  a  tone 
of  feeling,  th^t  Edward  stood  mortified,  abashed,  and  dis- 
tressed in  presence  of  the  prisoner  who  owed  to  him  his 
life  not  many  hours  before.  He  was  not  sorry,  when.  Fergus 
interrupted  their  conference  a  sec(md  time« 

f  ^  His  Botya4  Highness  commands  Mr.  Waverley^s  attend- 
ance.'' Oolopel  Talbot  threw  upon  Edward  a  reproachful 
glance,  whi^h  did  not  escape  the  quick  eye  of  the  Highltmd 
Chief.  ^'His  immediate  attendance,''  he  repeated,  wiSi  con- 
siderable emphasis..  Waverley  turned  again  towards  the 
Colonel.        ,    .  :    : 

"  We  shall  meet  again,"  he  said ;  ^^  in  the  mean  while, 
every  possible  accommodation -" 

*f  IT  desire  none,"  said  the  Colcwoel ;  '^let  me  fane  like  the 
meanest  of  those  brave  med^  who,  on  tiiis  day  of  calamity, 
li^ye  preferred  wounds  andcaptivity  to  flight ;  I  would  almost 
exchange  places  with  pne  o£  those  who  have  fallen  to  know 
that,  my  words  have  invade  a  suitable  unpression  on  your 
mind."  l    .. 

'^Let  Colonel  Talbot  be  carefully  secured,"  said  Fergus  to 
the  Highland  officer  who  comjualided  the  guard  over  the 
prisoners ;  ^^it  ia  the;  Prince's  particular  command;  he  is  a 
prisoner  of  the  utmost  importance." 

^^But  let  him  want  no  accommodation  suitable  to  his 
rank,"  said  Waverjey. .  .  .      ' 

'^  Consistent  always  with  ^cute  custody,"  reiterated  Fer-- 
gus.  The  ol^cer  signified  his  acquiescence  in  bothcommands> 
and  Edward  followed  :^ergus  to  the, garden-gate,  where -Cal* 
lumBeff,  with  three  saddle-horses,  aw^it^  them- ri  Turning 
Ms  head,, he  saw  Colonel  Talbot  xecondiucted  to  his  place^of 
^confinement  by  a  file  of  Highl^id^rs;  he  liAgened  oi^  the 
threshold,  of  the  door  and  made  a  signal  with  his  nand  tovajods 
Waverley,  mii  enforcing  the  language  he  haii  held  towards 
him..  , 
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"Horses/*  said  Fergus,  as  he  mounted,  '^  are  now  as  plenty 
as  blackberries ;  eyeiy  man  may  have  them  for  the  catching. 
Oome,  let  Galium  adjust  your  stirrups,  and  let  us  to  Pinkie 
House  *  as  fast  as  these  ci-devant  aragoon-horses  choose  to 
carry  us/' 

*  Gharies  Edward  took  up  HA  qtUtfteTB  aftef  th6  battle  at  FtnUeHouM,  adjoin- 
bag  to  Muflselburgh. 
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CHAPTER  L 

BATHER  TTNIMPOBTANT 

*'  I  WAS  turned  back/'  said  Fergus  to  Edward,  as  they  gal- 
loped from  Preston  to  Pinkie  House,  "  by  a  message  from  the 
Prince.  But  I  suppose  you  know  the  yalue  of  this  most  noble 
Colonel  Talbot  as  a  prisoner.  He  is  held  one  of  the  best 
officers  amon^  the  rea-coats,  a  special  friend  and  favorite  of 
the  Elector  himself,  and  of  that  dreadful  hero,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  has  been  summoned  from  his  triumphs  at 
Pontenoy  to  come  over  and  devour  us  poor  Highlanders  alive. 
Has  he  been  telling  you  how  the  bells  of  St.  James's  rinff  ? 
Not  ^  turn  a^ain,  Whittington,'  like  those  of  Bow,  in  me 
days  of  yore  ? 

^'Fergus  !''  said  Waverley,  with  a  reproachful  look. 

^'  Nay,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  you,''  answered  the 
Chief  of  Mac-Ivor,  *^you  are  blown  about  with  every  wind  of 
doctrine.  Here  have  we  gained  a  victory  unparalleled  in 
history,  and  your  behavior  is  praised  by  every  livmg  mortal  to 
the  skies,  and  the  Prince  is  eager  to  thank  you  in  person,  and 
all  our  beauties  of  the  White  Kose  are  pulling  caps  for  you ; 
— ^and  you,  the  preux  chevalier  of  the  day,  are  stooping  on 
your  horse's  necE  like  a  butter-woman  riding  to  market,  and 
looking  as  black  as  a  funeral !" 

'*  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Colonel  Gardiner's  death ;  he  was 
once  very  kind  to  me." 

"  Why,  then,  be  sorry  for  five  minutes,  and  then  be  glad 
again ;  his  chance  to-day  may  be  ours  to-morrow ;  and  what 
does  it  signify  ?  The  next  best  thing  to  victory  is  honorable 
death  ;  but  it  is  B,piS'aller,  and  one  would  rather  a  foe  had  it 
than  one's  self." 

"  But  Colonel  Talbot  has  informed  me  that  my  father  and 
uncle  are  both  imprisoned  by  government  on  my  account." 

"Well  put  in  bail,  my  boy ;  old  Andrew  Ferrara*  shall 
lodge  his  security ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  him  put  to  justify 
it  in  Westminster  Hall ! " 

^^Nay,  they  are  already  at  liberty,  upon  bail  of  a  more 
civic  disposition." 

*  See  Note  88. 
800 
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f  Then  ^hj  ia  thy  noUe  nfisit  oasidown^  Edward  ?  Dost 
think  that  the  Eleotor'e  ministers  arci.snch.  dovec^  as*  to  set 
their  enemies  at  liberty  at  this  critical  moment  if  th^y  could 
<H*dii!ratcdii&iewd^imi9hihmn?  Assure  thyself  that  either 
they  have  no  cbargei  against  yoar  reUU;i<mao9.  whiok.tbqr  can 
eon|mue  tbeir  iD^riaemnenty  or  else j they  are. a&aM  of  oor 
f  neudfi>  the  jolly  OayaU^rs/of  old  Sngland, . .  At  ainy  rate>  yon 
need  not  be  appJrjdbei^re  upooi  rtbeir  aocotint;  and  we  will 
fiiid  some  meansiof  je<^Teykiig  to  them  assayaiK)es  of  your 
safe^/'  .      1      ;.''.■•      ••        i 

;&lwaffd  waa  sileixoed  bat  not  sattisfled  with  these  reasons* 
He  had  now  been' more  thaaon^  shocked  at  the  small  degree 
of  sympathy  which  Fergus  Exhibited  for  the  fedinos  even  of 
those  wnom  he  loTied^  if  they  did  not  correemnd  wiUi  his  own 
mood  at  the  timby  and  more  especially  if  they  thwarted  him 
while. earnest  in  ^  faYorite  pursuit.  Fergus  sometimes  in- 
deed observed  that  he  had  offended  Waverley,  but,  always 
intent  upon  some  fayorite  plan  or  project  of  his  own>  he  was 
never  sufficiently  aware  of  the  ejdieiat  or  duration  of .  his  dis- 
pleasure^  so  that  the  reiteration  of  tixeae  petty  offences  some- 
what cooled  the  yolunteer^s  extreme  attachment  to  his  officer. 

The  Chevalier  received  Waverley  with  his  usual  favor,  and 

Edd  him  many  complimmts  on  his  distin^^ukhed  bravery, 
e  then  took  him  anart^  miade  many  inquiries  c<mceming 
Colonel  Talbot^  and  :«aien  he  had  received  ail  the  information 
which  Edwttd  was  able  to  give  concerning  him  and  his  cour 
nections,  be  proceeded-^f  ^  I  cannot  but  think,  Mr.  Waveriey, 
that  since  thn  gentleman  is  so  particularly  connected  with 
our  worthy  and  exoellent  friend.  Sir  Everard  Waverley,  and 
since  his  lady  is  of  the  house  of  Blandeville,  whose  devotion 
to  the  true  and  loyal  prindples  of  the  Chtirch  of  England  is 
so  generally  known>  the  UoloneTs  own  private  sentiments 
cannot  be  unfavorable  to  .ub>  whatever  mask  he  may  have  as- 
sumed to  accommoditte  himself  to  the  times/'. 

'^If  I  am  to  judge  from  thelwgua^e  he  this  day  held  to 
me,  I  am  under  the  necessiiy  ol  differing  widely  from  your 
Boyal  Highness,  ^^ 

'^Well,  it  is  worth  making  a  trial  at  least  I  therefore 
intrust  you  with  the.charga  of  Cc^nel  Talbot,  with  power 
to  act  concerning  him  as  you  think  most  advisable ;  and  I 
hope  yon  will  find  mieans  of  ascertaining  what  are  his  real 
dispositions  towards  our>Bo^  Father's  restoration/^ 

*'  I  am  convinced,*'  said  Waverley,  bowing,  ^^  that  if  Colo- 
nel Talbot  chooses  to  grant  his  parole,  it  may  be  securely 
depended  upon ;  but  if  he  refuses  it,  I  trust  your  Boyal  High- 
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nefls  will  derolTe  on  some  oth^r  person  than  ibe  nepb^V  of 
his  friend  the  task  of  laying  him  tinder  the  neoessaijr  re^ 
'straint.^'  >'■,>'.'.'''.-.'•/.■  •■  ■  .  - 

'*I  Trill'tn»it  him  with  no  perdon  but  yoii/*  «»*  the 
Prince,  smilingv  but  peiremptorilj  repeating^  Mb  mandate^ 
^^it  is  of  impoi^iioe  to  my;  semceJtmtt^ere ^should  s^peaF 
to  be  a  gopd  mtelli^e»<be  between  ycfa,  eren  if  'you  are  unable 
to  gain  Bid  ^confidence  in  eamesti  Yon  wiU^  %h^Tidote  Te<ieiTa 
him  into  youti  qaai4erdy  and  ^iit  case  he  declixies  givingi  hiik 
parole,  you  must  apply  for  a  proper  ffuard.  I  beg  yon  wiU 
go  about  this  directly:  J  We  return  to^  ]Bd]nbnrgh  to-morrow.  '* 
Being  thus  rem^ded  to  the  vieiiiity  of  Freetony  Warerky 
lost  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine^s  solemn  act  of  hoimage.  So 
little,  however,  wits*  he  at  this  time^  in  l<y?e'with  vanity,  tli^t 
he  hid  quite'  ftwpgotten'  the  ceremony  in  which  .Fergub  had 
Ifllbored  to  engage  his  curi6rity.  But  next  da^'a  tixmksi  (fcasBtie 
was  circulated,  containing  a  detailed  aocOitnt  of  >the  battle  of 
Oladsmuir^  as  tho  Highlanders  chose  to  denominate  their  yic^ 
tory.  It  concl«ideld  witii  an  account  of  the  court  aft^wsrds 
held  by  the  Chevalier  at  Pinkie  House,  whidi. contained  this 
among  other  bigh*-flown  descriptive  paragraphs : 

'  :*^  Since  that  fatal  treaty  which  annihilates  Scotland  as  an 
indepenklent^  nation,  it  has  iiot  been  bur  hapniness  tolsee'  ber 
prin^ces  receive,  aiid  her  nobles  dischM^e,  tiv(»e:^atB  of  feudal 
homage  Which, '  founded  upon  the  splendid*  actions  of  Scottish 
valor,  recall  the  inemory  of  her  eany  histoiy.  With 'the  manly 
and  chivalroti8''sim|)lloity  of  thd  ties'  which  ^united  to  the 
Crown  the  homage  of  the  warriors  by  whom  it  wad  repeatedly 
upheld  and  d^ended.  Bht  on  the  evteing  of  the  20th  our 
memories  were  refreshed  with  one  of  those,  ceremonies  \diitsh 
belong  to  the  ancientdays  k^  Scotlaijd^'rfdryi  After  the 
circle  was  f o^ed,  Cosmo  Oomyne  Bradwamkue,  of  that  ilk^ 
colonel  intte  service/  etay  e*Ci,  eto./eami3  before^the^  P<rinoe> 
attended  by  Mn  D;  Mticwheibble,  the^Bailsa  of  his  ancdent 
barony  of '6radwardine  (who,'WetmderBtan.d^  has  bieh  lately 
named  a  commissary)/andyu^eriform  of  instrument,  claimed 
permission  to  perform  to  the  person  of  his  Eoyal  Highness,  ab 
representing  his  father^  the  service  used  and  wont,  for  which, 
under  a  eharter  -of  Rob^ii  Bruce  '(o<  which  the  original  was 
pi^oduced  tod  inspected  brtte  Masters  »f  hi3>Eoyal  Highness?* 
Chancery  for  ilie'time  bemgV,^  thedaiaiatiii  held^the  bJarony  of 
Bradwardine'^and  lands  of'  TuUy-Veolan.  ;  His  claiin  bemff 
admitted  and  registered,  hi»  Boyld :  Highness  ihaviuff  placed 
his  foot  upon  a  Cushion,  the  Baibn  of  Bradwardine,  kneeling 
upon  his  right,  kti^,  proceeded  to  i^do  thela^chfit  of  tUe 
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"brogne,  or  low-heel^  Highland  shoe,  which  onr  gallant  young 
hero  wears  insjompliment  to  his  brave  followers.  When  this 
was  performed,  his  Boyal  Highneds  declared  the  ceremony 
completed;  and,  embracing  the  gallant  veteran,  protested 
that  nothing  but  compliance  With  an  ordinance  of  Eobert 
Bruce  couM  have  induced  him  to  receive  even  the  symbolical 
performance  of  a  ihenial  office  from  hcmds  which  had  fought 
so  bravely  to  put  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  his  father.  The 
Baron  of  Bradwardine  then  took  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  06mmis6ary  Macwheeble,  bearing  that  all  points  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  act  of  homage  had  been  rite  et  solenniter 
acta  etperactaj  and  a  corresponding  entry  was  made  in  the 
protocol  of  the  Lord  High  Chamberlain  and  in  the  record  of 
Ohancery.  We  understand  that  it  is  in  contemplation  of  his 
Eoyal  Highness,  when  his  MaJesty^s  pleasure  can  be  known, 
to  raise  Colonel  Bradwardine  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of 
Viscount  Bradwardine  of  Bradwardine  and  Tully-Veolan,  and 
that,  in  the  mean  while,  his  Royal  Highness,  m  his  father^s 
name  and  authority,  has  been  pleased  to  grant  him  an  hon- 
orable augmentation  to  his  paternal  coat  of  arms,  being  a 
budget  or  boot-jack,  disposed  saltier-wise  with  a  naked  br^id- 
sword,  to  be  borne  in  the  dexter  cantle  of  the  shield  ;  and,  as 
an  additional  motto,  on  a  scroll  beneath,  the  words,  *  Draw 
and  draw  off/^' 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  recollection  of  Ferguses  raillery,^* 
thought  Waverley  to  himself,  when  he  had  perused  this  long 
and  grave  document,  "how  very  tolerably  would  aJl  this 
sound,  and  how  little  should  I  have  thought  of  connecting  it 
with  any  ludicrous  idea !  Well,  after  all,  everything  has  its 
fair  as  well  as  its  seamy  side ;  and  truly  I  do  not  see  why  the 
Baron's  boot-jack  may  not  stand  as  fair  in  heraldry  as  the 
water-buckets,  wagons,  cart-wheels,  plough-socks,  shuttles, 
candlesticks,  and  other  ordinaries,  conveying  ideas  of  any- 
thing save  chivalry,  which  appear  in  the  arms  of  some  of  our 
most  ancient  gentry/' 

This,  however,  is  an  episode  in  respect  to  the  principal 
story. 

When  Waverley  returned  to  Preston  and  rejoined  Colonel 
Talbot,  he  found  him  recovered  from  the  strong  and  obvious 
emotions  witti  which  a  concurrence  of  unpleasing  events  had 
affected  him.  He  had  regained  his  natural  manner,  which 
was  that  of  an  English  gentleman  and  soldier,  manly,  open, 
and  generous,  but  not  unsusceptible  of  prejudice  against  those 
of  a  different  country,  or  who  opposed  him  in  political  tenets. 
When  Waverley  acquainted  Colonel  Talbot  with  the  Cheva- 
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liert  purpose  to  commit  him  to  his  charge,  '*  I  did  not  think 
to  have  owed  so  much  obligation  to  that  young  gentleman,'^ 
he  said,  ^^asis  implied  in  this  destination.  I  pan  at  least 
cheerfully  join  in  the  prayer  of  the  honest  rresbyterian 
clergyman,  that,  as  he  has  come  among  \m  seeking  an. earthly 
crown,  his  labors  may  be  speedily,  rewarded  with  a  heavenly 
one.*  I  shall  willingly  give  my  parole  not  to  attempt  an 
escape  without  your  knowledge,  since,  in  fact,  it  was  to  meet 
you  that  I  came  to  Scotland ;  and  I  am  glad  it  has  hapnened 
even  under  this  predicament.  But  I  suppose  we  shall  be 
but  a  short  time  together.  Your  ChevaUer  (that  is  a 
nam«  we  may  both  give  to  him),  with  his  plaids  and  blue 
caps,  will,  I  presume,  be  continuing  his  crusade  southward?^ 

"  Not  as  I  hear;  I  believe  the  army  makea^ome  stay  in 
Edinburgh  to  collect  reinforcements.^^ 

^^  And  to  besiege  the  Castle  ?'^  said  Tajbot,  sffiiling  sar- 
castically. *^  Well,  unless  my  old  commgnder.  General  tres- 
ton,  turn  false  metal,  or  tne  Castle  sink  into .  the  North 
Loch,  events  which  I  deem  equally  probable,  I  think  we  shall 
have  some  time  to  make  up  our  acquaintai;ice..  I  have  a 
^uess  that  this  gallant  Chevalier  has  a  design  that  I  should 
be  your  proselyte ;  and,  as  I  wish  you  to  be  mine^,  there  can- 
not be  a  more  fair  proposal  than  to  afford  us  fair  conference 
together.  But,  as  I  spoke  to-day  under  the  influence  of  feel- 
ings I  rarely  give  way  to,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  entering 
again  upon  controversy  till  we  are  somewhat  Jbetter  ac- 
quainted.^^ 

*  The  clergymaa^s  name  was  Mac-Vickr.  Fvoteoted  bytheeannoii  of  ibe  Oastte* 
he  preach^  every  Sunday  in  the  West  Kirk  while  the  Highlanders  were  in  pos- 
session of  Edinburgh;  and  it  was  in  presence  of  some  of  the  Jacobites  that  he 
prayed  for  Prinoe  Oharlas  Edward  in  the:tenus  quoted  in  the  t^zt. 


CHAPTER  LI 

IimUGtrES  OF  LOVE  AND   POUTICS 

It  is  not  necessary  to  record  in  these  p^ges  the  triumphant 
entrance  of  the  Chevalier  into  Edinburgh  after  the  decisive 
affair  at  Preston.  One  circumstance,  however,  may  he  no- 
ticed, because  it  illustrates  the  hi^h  spirit  of  Flora  Mac-Ivor. 
The  Highlanders  by  whoicn  the  Prince  was  surrounded,  in  the 
license  and  extravagance  of  this  joyful  moment,  fired  their 

frieces  repeatedly,  and  one  of  these  having  been  accidentally 
oaded  with  ball,  the  bullet  grazed  the  young  lady^s  temple 
as  she  waved  her  handkerchief  from  a  balcony.*  Fergus, 
who  beheld  the  accident,  was  at  her  side  in  an  instant ;  and, 
on  seeing  that  the  wound  was  trifling,  he  drew  his  broadsword 
with  the  purpose  of  rushing  down  upon  the  mai^  Lv  whchc 
carelessness  she  had  incurr^  so  much  danger,  when /holding 
him  by  the  plaid,  **  Do  not  harm  the  poor  fellow/'"  phe  cried  ; 
''for  H^aven'^  sake,  do  not  harm  him  !  but  thank  God  with 
me  that  the  accident  happened  to  Flora  Mac-Ivor  ;  for  JiacJ  it 
befallen  a  Whig,  they  would  have  pretended  that  the  shot  was 
fired  on  purpose- '' 

Waverley  escaped  the  alarm  which  this  accident  would 
have  occasioned  to  him,  as  he  was  unavoidably  delayed  by  the 
necessity  of  accompanying  Colonel  Talbot  to  Edinburgh. 

They  ^rformed  the  journey  together  on  horseback,  and 
lor  some  time,  as  if  to  sound  each  other^s  feelings  and  senti- 
ments, they  conversed  upon  general  and  ordinary  topics. 

When  Waverley  again  entered  upon  the  subject  which  he 
had  most  at  heart,  the  situation,  namely,  of  his  father  and  his 
uncle.  Colonel  TaJbot  seemed  now  rather  desirous  to  alleviate 
than  to  aggravate  his  anxie^.  This  apjjeared  particularly  to 
be  the  case  when  he  heard  Waverle/s  nistory,  which  he  did 
not  scruple  to  confide  to  him. 

,  *' And  so,^' said  the  Colonel,  "  there  has  heen  no  malice 
pi^^pense,  as  lawyers,  I  thinks  term  it,  in  this  rash  step  of 
yours;  and  you  liave  been  trepanned  into  the  service  of  this 
Italian  kiught-»erxant  by  ^..few  civil  speeches\from  him  and 
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one  or  two  of  his  Highland  recruiting  sergeants  ?  It  is  sadly 
foolish,  to  he  sure,  but  not  nearly  so  bad  as  I  was  led  to  ex- 
pect. However,  you  cannot  desert,  even  from  the  Pretender, 
at  the  present  moment ;  that  seems  impossible.  But  I  have 
little  doubt  that,  in  the  dissensions  incident  to  this  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  wild  and  desperate  men,  some  opportunity 
may  arise,  by  availing  yourself  of  which  you  may  extricate 
yourself  honorably  from  your  rash  engagement  before  the 
bubble  burst.  If  this  can  be  managed,  I  would  have  you  go 
to  a  pLieo  of  Bafety  in  Fkaders  which  I  shall  point  out.  And 
I  tliink  Icttii  secure  your  pardon  from  government  after  a  few 
months'  residence  abroad, 

"  I  cannot  permit  you.  Colonel  Talbot,''  answered  Waver- 
ley,,  '^  to  speak  of  any  plan  which  turns  on  my  deserting  an 
enterprise  in  wliicli  I  may  haVe  engaged  hastily,  but  certainly 
Tolantarilj*  and  with  the  |)urp6se  of  abiding  the' issue.'' 

'^Well/'  said  Colonel  Talbotf  smiling,  "leave  me  my 
thoughts  and  hopes  at  least  at  liberty,  if  not  my  speech.  But 
have  yon  never  examined  your  mysterious  packet  ?" 

•*  It  is  iu  my  baggage,  replied  Edward ;  "  we  shall  find  it 
in  Edinburgh. 

In  Edinburgh  they  soon  arrived.  Wavorley's  quarters  had 
been  assigned  to  him,  by  the  Prince's  express  orders,  in  a 
handsome  lodging,  where  there  was  accommodation  for 
Colonel  Talbot.  His  first  business  Was  to  examine  his  port- 
man  teau*  and,  after  a  very  short  search,  out  tumbled  the  ex- 
pected packet.  Waverley  opened  it  eagerly.  Under  a  blank 
cover,  simply  addressed  to  E.  Waverley,  Esq.>  he  found  a 
number  of  open  letters,  '  The  uppermost  were  two  from 
Colonel  Gardiner  addressed  to  himself.  The  earliest  in  date 
was  a  kind  and  gentle  remonstrance  for  neglect  of  the  writer's 
advice  respecting  the  di3[)osal  of  his  time  during  his  leave  of 
absence;  the  renewal  of  which,  he  reminded  Captain  Waver- 
ley, would  speedily  cx|iire.  "Indeed,"  the  letter  proceeded, 
''had  it  been  otherwise,  the  news  from  abifoad  and  my  in- 
strnctions  from  the  War  Office  must  have  compelled  me  to 
recall  it,  as  there  id  great  danger,  since  the  disaster  in  Flan- 
ders>  both  of  foreign  nivasion  and  insurrection  among  the  dis- 
affected at  home*  I  therefore  entreat  you  will  repair  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  head(]^uarters  ol(  the  regin^^ht ;  and  I  atn 
concerned  to  add  thiat  this  is'  still  the  more  necessary  as  there 
is  .some  discontent  in  your  troop,  tod  I  postpone  inquiry  iikHo 
particulars  until  I  can  have  the  advantage  of  your  assistance.*' 

The  second  letter,  dated  eight  days  later, 'wasfe'flucha 
style  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the   Colonel's  re- 
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ceiYiug  no  aoufw^r  to  the  first.'  it  ire»i»id^:W«iiBrley  of  his 
duty  as  a  man  of  honor^  an  officer^  and  A^Briton  ;,idok  notice 
of  tk«  increasing  dissatisfaction  i  of  bla  ine^  and  tbat  som^  of 
them  bad  bcen^^eaiid  ta  b]p|t  that  tfaeif  >  <%)tain  encouraged 
and  approved  «f  their  ^  mtutinous  behatior;^  and^^  findly/ the 
Writer  ^^r^atsd  tibe  ui^oei  rc^t  and '  surprise  i^at  he  had 
not-obeyed  hia^cammaada  by  repa^iittg  to  headquart^s^  re- 
miiMed  Mm  jhat^his'' leave  ^f  absence  had 'been  <r6oalled>  and 
conjured*  I  himji  an  a  stjie  in^  ^Meh  paierttal  remonstrance 
wasmingkdwiih.miiifary  authority,  to  redeem  his  error  by 
immedlfctdy  joining  his  regiment.  **  That  I  may  be  certain, 
concluded  the  letter,  ^Hhat  this  actually  reaches  you,,  I  dis- 
patch; it  by  Cor;||)oral  ^Tims  of  your  troop,  with  orders  to  de- 
liver it  into  your  own  *lmnd.^  ! 

Upon  reading  these  letters  Waverley,  \rith  great  bitterness 
of  feeWg,  watf  compelled*  to  imahe  t^e^^^team^  honor lable'  to 
themwnbry  of  the.muiv*eiandexdelk»  for  surely,  as 

Ocdoayel  Oardinei!  must  have-  had  every  iX^asoiL  to  oooelude 
they  had  come  safely  to  hand,  less  could  not  follow^  on=  their 
being  negl^ted^tlisin.that  4hird  ailLd  finai  SBanuMSut,  which 
Waveid^  apthally.  received  at>  Oleom^iquoich,  though  too  late 
to  obey  it.  And  his  being  superseded,  in  consequence  of  his 
app^reiittne^eot d'this  last  command,  v^u  fio  far  £rom  being 
a  hassli  orliev^ire  proceiediiig,  'thfit  it  waa  pli^ly  imevitabk. 
The  next  letter  he  unfolded  was  from  the  major  of  the  regi- 
ment, iaequainting  him  that  a  repbri.to  the  disadvantage  of 
his  repiltation  WAS  t  nubile'  in  the  cotintry,  .stating,  tiiat  one 
Mr.  Jaiconer  of  BalUhopple,  or  some  sudii  nwie,  bad  pro- 
posed in  hiB  presence  a  treasonable  toiast^  llrhiah  he  permitted 
to  pafis:inisimioe,.fdtli0ugh  ittWas  so  gross  an  affro&i  to  the 
royal  falnily  that  e^  g ent^maa/in^  coinpaayi  n^t  remarkable, 
for  his  zeal  for  govermhieiit>>had  neverthelfisisltakett  tbejDat- 
teFurp,  ftnd  that^  snppoong  ^he  ;aecoiifiKtr  true>  Qat>taiii  War 
verley  had  thus  suffered  anoth^,  oomparatitely  unconcerned^ 
to  .resent  an  afibont' directs  agaiiu^  bun  personally  ajau 
(Acer/ and  to  go  out  with  tike  persouf  by  whjom  it  was  offered. 
The  lamjdi  ooncluded  thai  no  oi>e  of  Ct^ktain  Waverley's 
brother  offieers.ooilld  believe  tiiis  scandaloua  story,  but  that 
it  was  necessarily  their  |oint  opinio^  that  hi6  own  honor, 
equally  Yr^ih  thi^tof  the  regim^t,  depended  tifion  its  being 
instftotly  contradicted  by  his  authority j  6tc.,  etCi,  etc. 

''  What  do  you  think  of  all  this  J^  '^  said  Colonel  Talbot,  to 
whom  Waverley  handed  the  letters  aftm*  be  had,  perused 
tibieniL. 

'^  Think  I  it  renders  thought  impossible.  It  is  enough  to 
drive  me  mad.^' 
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^^Be  oftlm^  my  vavng  friend;  let  as  see:  wbftt  are  these 
dirty  scrawls  that  foUolF/' 

The  first  was  addressed,  "  For  Master  W.  Bnffln,  TSieee/' 
''  Dear  sur,  sam  of  our  yong  galpins  will  not  bite,  thof  I 
tuold.  them  yon  shoed  me  i£e  sqnoire^s  own  seel.  Bat> 
Tims  will  deliTer  yon  the  lettrs  as  desired,  aad  bA\  oiQd 
Addem  he  gaye  them  to  sqaoir's  hond,  asto  be^  isare  yours  is 
the  same,  and-  shall  be  ready  for  si^ial,  and  hoy  for  Hoy 
Ghuroh  and  Sachefrel,  as  fadjar  sings  at  haryestTwhome. 

"  Yours,  deer  Set,     • 
^^H.  H. 

*'  Poscrift. — Do'e  tell  squoire  we  1<hi^  to  heer  from  him> , 
and  has  dootings  about  his  not  writing  hjunpelf,  and  LifeteA- 
ant  Bottler  is  smoky/^ 

'f  This  Baffin,  I  suppose,  then,  is  your  Donald-  of  flie 
Cavern,  who  has  intercepted  your  letters,  and*  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  the  >poor  deyil  Houghton,  as  if  under ' 
your  authority  ?'' 

^f  It  seems  too  true^    But  who  can.  Addem  be  ?.^  i 

"  Possibly  Adam^  for  poor  G^ardiner,  a  sort  of  pun  »dn  his ' 
name.-^  ,        i      ,        .  i 

The  odier  letters  were  to  the  stime*  ptiia*pQE^ ;  ai](d  tb^ . 
soon  reoetyed  yet.  more  complete  lighiuppn  Donald  -  Beain4 
maphinations,       t      .  .  i  ,     . 

John  Hedffids,  one  of  Wayerley!s  senriantsi  who  had  rew 
mained  with  ^  ^  regiment  and  had  been  taken .  at  Preston, ' 
now,  mode  bis  appearance^ .  Be  had  soughit  imt  hie  mastef . 
with  the  purpose  of  again  entering  his  servioet.  '  from  tMs : 
fellow  they  learned  th^  some  time  after  Wayerle^  had  gofne 
from  the  headquarters  of  theiriegiment,  apeddler  called  .Butb-» 
yen,  Baffin,  or  Biyane,  known  amon^  the  Boldiers  by  the  name 
of  Wily  Will,' had  made  frequent  yirite^othe  town  of  Dun- 
dee.   He  appeared  to  possess  oplentf  of  money,  soldlhis  com*, 
modities  ^^ry  o}ieap>  seemed  always  >willinff  to -treat  his  ^ 
friends  at  the  <ale^hoii8e>  and  easily  initiated,  himself .  witfii  * 
many  of  Wayerley's  troop>  paarticulany  Sergeant  Houghton- 
and  one  Tims,  also  a  non-«ommissioned  officer.  -   T6  th^= he 
unfolded,  in  WaytBrley%  name,  a  plan  f or  leaying  the  r^^< 
mentand  joining' him  intiie  Highlands,  where  !rqH)rt  said 
the  clans  had  already  taken  aimsinj^reat  numbers.     The 
men;  who  had  beeh  educated  as  Jiicobites>  so  f ^r  as  th^  had 
any  amnion  at  all,  and  who  knew  their  liemdlord.  Sir  Eyenufd,' 
had  always  been  supposed  to  hold  such  tenets,  easily  fell  into 
the  snaTe.    That  Wayeriey  w^  at  {(  distaneei  riii  tiie  High- 
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lands  was  received  as  a  sufficient,  excuse  for  trworaiittiiiff  his 
letters  through  the  medium  of  the  peddler ;  and  the  si^ht  of 
his  well-known  seal  seemed  to  antbeDtioate  the,  negot^ktions . 
in  his  name,  where  writing  might  have  been  dangerous*  The 
•cabal,  however,  begm  to  take  air,  from  the  premature  muti- 
nous language  of  those  concerned.  Wily  Will  justified  his 
:appellative ;  for,  after  suspicion  arose,  he  was  seen  no  more. 
When  the  Oazkie  anpearal  in  which  Warerley  was  super- 
ceded, great  part  of  his  troop  broke  out  into  actual  mutm^, 
hut  were  surrounded  and  disarmed  by  the  rest  of  the  regi- 
ment. In  consequence  of  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial, 
Houghton  and  l^ms  w^ne  condemned  to  be  shot,  but  after- 
^arcb  permitted  to  cast  lots  for  life.  Houghton,  the  survivor, 
showed  much  pemtenoe,  being  convinced,  from  the  rebukes 
:and  explanations  of  Colonel  Oardiner,  that  he  had  really  en- 
^ged  in  a  very  heinous  crime.  It  is  remarkable  that,  as 
soon  as  the  noor  fellow  was  satisfied  of  this,  he  became  also 
oonvinoed  tnat  <  the  instintor  had  acted  without  authority 
Irom  Edward,  saying,  ^^  If  it  was  dishonorable  and  a^nst 
Old  England,  the  sguire  could  .kndw  naught  a)>oat  it ;  he 
ne^er  did,  or  thought  to. do,  anything  dishonorable,  no  more 
didn^t  Sir  Everard,  nor  none  of  them  aiore  him,  and  in  that 
belief  he  would  live  and  die  that  Buffin  had  done  it  all  of  his 
own  head/^  /' 

The  strength,  of  coiiviction  with  which  he  expressed  him- 
self upon  this  eubjecty  as  weU  as  bis  assurances  that  the 
letters  intended  for  Waveriey  had  been  delivered  to  Buthven, 
made- that  revolution  inOotenel  Gardiner's  opinion  idiich  he 
expressed  to  Talbot. . 

The  reader  has  long  since  understood  that  jDonald  Bean 
Lean  played  the  part'  of  tempter  on  this  occasion.  His 
motives  were  shortly  these.  ^  Of  an  active,  and  intriguing 
spirit,  he  had  been  long,  employed  as  a, subaltern  agent  ai^a 
spy  by  those  in  the  condSdence  of  the  Chevalier,  to  a-i^  extent 
beyond  what  was  suspected  even  bj[  Ferffusilao-Ivor,  whom, 
thou^  obliged  to  him  f  dr  protection,  &  regarded  with  f  ear^ 
and  dislike.  To  success,  in  this^  {)olitical  department  he 
naturally  looked,  for  raising . himaelf :  by  sonie  bold  stroke 
above  his  present  hazardous  and  precarious  trade  of  rapine. 
He  was  particularly  empldyed  in  li^aming  the  8<;rength  of  the 
regiments  in  Scotland,  the  oharracter  of  the  pflBjC^rs,  etc.,  and 
\m  long  had  his  eye  upon.  Waverley's  troop  as  opeoci  to  tenpip- 
tation.  Donald  even  felieved  that  Waveriey  himself  was  at 
hottom  in  the  Stuart  interest,  which  .seemed  confirmed  by  hia 
long  visit  to  the  Jacobite  Baron  of  Bradw»rdine. .  ^Wi^QU, 
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therefoi^^  h^  mme  to  hig  cave  witk.  one^oS  Glenmqiioidi'^ 
attendants,  the  irobber,  who  conld  never  appreo^to  fiis  real 
motive,-  whieh  tras  fner^carioBity,  was  so  stognine  ae.toi  hop^ 
that  his  own  takintg  weretd  be  smplo}^  in  .soiiae  intrigue  o£ 
coiisequence,  under  the-arUfipices  of  this  wealthy  j<»m^  Engr 
lishman.  Nor  wis  he  undeceived  by  Waverley^ja^Tecting 
all  hiiits  ^nd  opening  Al^ocded  for  exnlonatioD.  mn  con- 
duct passed  for  prudent  're8erv6>  ana  soitoewhat  piqued 
Donald 'Bean,  who,  supposing  hiniself  left  out  <^  at  sepret 
where  confidence  promised  to  be  advantageonsy  detei^nined 
to  have  hisdhare  in  the  drama,  whether  «  r^gubur  patrt  weri» 
assigned  him  or  Vnot.  For  this  purpose  ddrittg  Waverley^^ 
sleep  he  possessed  himself  of  his  seal,  as  a  tokeh  to  be  used  to> 
any  of  the  troopers  whom'  he  mj^t  diseoveort  to  be*  posseesed 
of  the  captain's  confidence.  His  first  jbumey  to  Djandee>  the 
town  where  the  regiment  was  quartered,  undeceived  him  in 
his  original  supposition,  but  opened  to  him  a.  new  'fidd.  of 
action.  He  knew  there  would  be  no  service  so  .weB  rewarded 
by  the  friettds  of  the  Chevalier',  as  seducing  a. pa*i  of  the 
regular  army  to  his  standard.  For  tfak-jmrpose  he  op^n^d 
the  machinations  with  which  the  reader  isUnratdy  acquainted> 
and  which  form  a  clew  to  all  the  intricacies  and  (^bsourltieft 
of  the  narrative  previous  to  Waved^'s  leaving  Olennaquoich. 

By  Colonel  Talbot's  advice,  Waverley  declined  deteinin^ 
in  his  service  the  lad  whose  evidence  had  thiiown  additionsS 
light  on  these  intrigues.  He^  Tepresentedl  to -him^  that  it 
would  be  doing  the  man  an  injury  to  engage  him  in  a  desper- 
ate undertaking,  and  that^  wfa^Vert  should  happen,  his 
evidence  would  go  some  length  at  least  in  .eacplaining  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Wiiverl«y  himself  lutd.ehiWked  in 
it.  Waverley  therefore  wro<je  a  short  stateftof  what  had 
happened  toliis  unde  and  his  father,  dautioaO'itig  thera,  how- 
ever, in  the 'present  circumstances,  not  to!  attempt  to>an$w6r 
his  letter.  Talbot  thin  gave  the  young  man  a  letter  to  the 
commander  of  one  of  the  Bnglish  vefisMS  of  war  cruising  ia 
the  firth,  requesting  faimto  put  the  bearer  adiore  at  Berwick^, 
with  a  pass  to  proceed  to  fehire.  He  was  then  furnished 
with  money  to  make  an  expeditious  journey,  .and  directed  ,ta 
get  on  board  the  ship  lyf  means  of  bribing  a  fishing-boat^ 
which,  as  thev  afterwards  Waifliied,  he  easily  effected. 

Tired  of  the  attendance  of  Callum  Beg,  who,  he  l^ughty 
had  some  di^osition  to  act  as  a  sp^  on  his  motions,  Waver- 
ley  hired  as  a  servant  a  siifnple  Edinlmrgh .  swain,  who  had 
mounted  the  white  cockflide  in  a  fit  of  spleeta  and  jealouty, 
because  Jenny  Jop  hdd  danced  a  whole  night  with  Corpoial 
Bullock  of  the  Fusileers. 


CHAPTBB  UI 

INTRIGtTES  OF  SOCIETY  AKD  LOVE 

CoL02irEL  Talbot  became  more  kindly  in  his  aemeanor 
towards  Waverley  after  the  confidence  he  had  reposed  in  him, 
and,  as  they  were  necessarily  much  together,  the  character  of 
the  Colonel  rose  in  Waverley^s  estimation.  There  seemed  at 
first  something  harsh  in  his  strong  expressions  of  dislike  and 
censure,  although  no  one  was  in  the  general  case  more  open 
to  conviction.  The  habit  of  authority  had  also  given  his 
manners  some  peremptory  hardness,  notwithstanding  the 
polish  which  they  had  received  from  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  higher  circles.  As  a  specimen  of  the  military 
character,  he  differed  from  all  wnom  Waverley  had  as  yet 
seen.  The  soldiership  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  was 
marked  by  pedantry ;  that  of  Major  Melville  by  a  sort  of 
martinet  attention  to  the  minutiae  and  technicalities  of  dis- 
cipline, rather  suitable  to  one  who  was  to  manauvre  a  bat- 
talion than  to  him  who  was  to  command  an  army ;  the 
military  spirit  of  Fergus  was  so  much  warped  and  blended 
vrith  Ms  plans  and  political  views,  that  it  was  less  that  of  a 
soldier  than  of  a  petty  sovereign.  But  Colonel  Talbot  was 
in  every  point  the  English  soldier.  His  whole  soul  was  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  his  king  and  country,  without  feeling 
any  pride  in  knowing  the  tteory  of  his  art  with  the  Baron, 
or  its  practical  minutisB  with  the  Major,' or  in  applying  his 
science  to  his  oAvn  particular  plans  of  ambition,  like  the 
Chieftain  of  Glennaquoich.  Added  to  this,  he  was  a  man  of 
extended  knowledge  and  cultivated  taste,  although  strongly 
tinged,  as  we  have  already  observed,  with  those  prejudices 
which  are  peculiarly  English. 

The  character  of  Colonel  Talbot  dawned  upon  Edward  by 
degrees;  for  the  delay  of  the  Highlanders  in  the  fruitless 
siege  of  Edinburgh  Castle  occupied  several  weeks,  during 
wluch  Waverley  had  little  to  do  excepting  to  seek  such 
amusement  as  society  afforded.  He  would  willingly  have 
persuaded  his  new  friend  to  become  acquainted  with  some  of 
nis  former  intimates.      But  the  Colonel,  after  one  or  two 
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visits,  shook  his  head,  and  declined  farther  experiment.  In- 
deed he  went  farther,  and  characterized  the  Baron  as  the 
most  intolerable  formal  pedant  he  had  ever  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  meet  with,  and  the  Chief  of  Glennaquoich  as  a 
Frenchified  Scotchman,  possessing  all  the  cunning  and 
plausibility  of  the  nation  where  he  was  educated,  with  the 
proud,  vindictive,  and  turbulent  humor  of  that  of  his  birth. 
"  If  the  devil,^^  he  said,  ^^  had  sought  out  an  agent  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  embroiling  this  miserable  country,  I  do 
not  think  he  could  find  a  better  than  such  a  fellow  as  this, 
whose  temper  seem?  equally  active,  supple,  and  mischievous, 
and  who  is  followed,  and  implicitly  obeyed,  by  a  ganff  of  such 
cut-throats  as  those  whom  you  are  pleased  to  admire  so 
much.'' 

The  ladies  of  the  party  did  not  escape  his  censure.  He 
allowed  that  Flora  Mac-Ivor  was  a  fii^e  woman,  and  Rose 
Bradwardine  a  pretty  girl.  But  he  alleged  that  the  former 
^  destroyed  the  effect  of  her  beauty  bjf  an  affectation  of  the 
grand  airs  which  she  had  probably  seen  practised  in  the  mock 
court  of  St.  Germains.  as  for  J^se  Bradwardine,  he  said  it 
was  impossible  for  any  mortal  to  admire  such  a  little  un- 
informed thing,  whose  small  portion  of  education  was  as  ill 
adapted  to  her  sex  or  youth  as  if  she  had  appeared  with  one 
of  her  father's  old  campaign-coats  upon  her  person  for  her  sole 
garment.  Now  much  of^this  was  mere  spleen  and  preiudice 
m  the  excellent  Colonel,  with  whom  the  white  cockade  on  the 
breast,  the  white  rose  in  the  hair,  and  the  Mac  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  name  would  have  made  a  devil  out  of  an  angel ;  and 
indeed  he  himself  jocularly  allowed  that  he  could  not  have 
endured  Venus  herself  ii  she  had  been  announced  in  a 
drawing-room  hy  the  name  of  Migs  Mac-Jupiter. 

Waverley,  it  may  easily  be  believed,  looked  upon  these 
young  ladies  with  Very  different  eyes.  During  the  period  of 
the  siege  he  paid  them  almost  daily  visits,  although  he  ob- 
served with  regret  that  his  suit  made  as  little  progress  in  the 
affections  of  the  former  as  the  arps  of  the  Chevalier  in  sub- 
duing the  fortress.  She  maintapied  with  rigor  the  rule  she 
had  laid  down  of  treating  him  with  indiflference  without 
either  affecting  to  avoid  him  or  to  shun  intercourse  with  him. 
Every  word,  every  look,  was  strictly  regulated  to  accord  with 
her  system,  and  neither  the  dejection  of  Waverley  nor  the 
anger  which  Fergus  scarcely  suppressed  could  extend  Flora's 
attention  to  Edward  beyond  that  which  the  most  ordinary 
politeness  demanded.  On  the  other  hand,  Bose  Bradwardine 
gradually  rose  in  Waverley's  opinion.     He  had  several  oppor* 
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tunities  of  remarking  that,  as  her  extreme  timidity  wore  off, 
her  manners  assumed  a  higher  character ;  that  the  agitating 
circumstances  of  the  stormy  time  seemed  to.call  forth  a  certain 
dignity  of  feeling  and  expression  which  he  had  not  formerly 
observed ;  and  that  she  omitted  no  opportunity  within  her 
reach  to  extend  her  knowledge  and  refine  her  taste. 

Hora  Mac-Ivor  called  Rose  her  pupil,  and  was  attentive 
to  assist  her  in  her  studies,  and  to  fashion  both  her  taste  and 
understanding.  It  might  have  been  remarked  by  a  very  close 
observer  that  in  the  presence  of  Waverley  she  was  much 
more  desirous  to  exhibit  her  friend^s  excellences  than  her 
own.  But  I  must  request  of  the  reader  to  suppose  that  this 
kind  and  disinterested  purpose  was  concealed  by  the  most 
cau,tious  delicacy,  studiously  shunning  the  most  distant 
approach  to  affectation.  So  that  it  was  as  unlike  the  usual  ex- 
hibition of  onepretty  woman  afEectin^  to  prSiier  another  as  the 
friendship  of  David  and  Jonathan  might  be  to  the  intimacy  of 
two  Bond  Street  loungers*  The  fact  is  that,  though  the  effect 
was  felt,  the  cause  could  hardly  be  observed.  Jlach  of  tlie 
ladies,  like  two  excellent  actresses,  were  perfect  in  their  parts, 
and  performed  them  to  thq  delight  of  the  audience ;  and  such 
being  the  case,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  discover  that  the 
elder  constantly  ceded  to  her  friend  that  which  was  most  suit- 
able to  her  talents. 

But  to  Waverley  Rose  Bradwardine  possessed  an  attrac- 
tion which  few  men  can  resist,  from  the  marked  interest 
which  she  took  in  .everything  th^t  affected  him.  She  was 
too  young  and  too  inexperienced  lo  estimate  the  full  force  of 
the  const^git  attention  which  she  paid  to  him.  Her  father 
was  too  abstractedly  immer^d  in  learned  and  military  discus- 
sions to  observe  her  partiality,  and  Flora  Mac-Ivor  did  not 
alarm  her  by  remonstrance,  because  she  saw  in  this  line  of 
conduct  the  most  probable  chance  of  her  friend  securing  at 
length  a  return  of  affection. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  her  first  conversation  after  their 
meeting  Eose  had  discovered  the  state  of  her  mind  to  that 
acute  and  intelligent  friend,  although  she  was  not  herself 
aware  of  it.  From  that  time  Flora  was  not  only  determined 
upon  the  final  rejection  of  Waverley's  addresses,  but  became 
anxious  that  they  should,  if  possible,  be  transferred  to  her 
friend.  Nor  was  she  less  interested  in  this  plan,  though  her 
brother  had  from  time  to  tim^  talked,  as  between  iest  and 
earnest,  of  paying  his  suit  to  Mi«s  Bradwardine.  She  knew 
that  Fergus  nad  the  true  continental  latitude  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  institution  of .  marriage,  and  would  not  have 
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given  his  hand  to  an  angel  unless  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening his  alliances  and  increasing  his  influence  and  wealth. 
The  Baron's  whim  of  transferring  his  estate  to  the  distant 
heir-male,  instead  of  his  own  daughter,  was  therefore  likely 
to  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  his  entertaining  any 
serious  thoughts  of  Eose  Bradwardine.  Indeed,  Fergus  s 
brain  was  a  perpetual  workshop  of  Scheme  and  intrigue,  of 
every  possible  kind  and  description ;  while,  like  many  a 
mechanic  of  more  ingenuity  than  steadiness,  he  would  often 
unexpectedly,  and  witnout  any  apparent  motive,  abandon  one 
plan  and  go  earnestly  to  work  upon  another,  which  was  either 
iresh  from  the  forge  of  his  imagination  or  had  at  some  former 
period  been  flung  aside  half  finished.  It  was  therefore  often 
aiflBcult  to  guess  what  line  of  conduct  he  might  finally  adopt 
upon  any  given  occasion. 

Although  Flora  was  sincerely  attached  to  her  brother, 
whose  high  enisrgies  might  indeed  have  commanded  her  ad- 
miration even  without  the  ties  which  bound  them  together, 
she  was  by  no  means  blind  to  his  faults,  which  she  considered 
as  dangerous  to  the  hopes  of  any  woman  who  should  found 
her  ideas  of  a  happy  marriage  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
domestic  society  and  the  exchange  of  mutual  and  engrossing 
affection.  The  real  disposition  of  Waverley,  oh  the  other 
hand,  notwithstanding  his  dreams  of  tented  fields  and  mili- 
tary honor,  seemed  exclusively  domestic.  He  asked  and 
received  no  share  in  the  busy  scenes  which  were  constantly 
going  on  around  him,  and  was  rather  annoyed  than  interested 
by  the  discussion  of  contending  claims,  rights,  and  interests^ 
which  often  passed  in  his  presence.  All  this  pointed  him  out 
as  the  person  formed  to  make  happy  a  spirit  like  that  of 
Rose,  which  corresponded  with  his  own. 

She  remarked  this  point  in  Waverley^s  character  one  day 
while  she  sat  with  Miss  Bradwardine.  ''His  genius  and 
elegant  taste,''  answered  Rose,  ^'cannot  be  interested  in  such 
trifling  discussions.  What  is  it  to  him,  for  example,  whether 
the  Chief  of  the  Macindallaghers,  who  has  brought  out  only  flf  ty 
men,  should  be  a  colonel  or  a  captain  ?  and  how  could  Mr. 
Waverley  be  supposed  to  interest  himself  in  the  violent  alter-^ 
cation  between  your  brother  and  young  Corrinaschian 
whether  the  post  of  honor  is  due  to  the  eldest  cadet  of  a  clan 
or  the  voungest." 

*'  My  dear  Rose,  if  he  were  the  hero  you  suppose  him  he 
would  interest  himself  in  these  matters,  not  indeed  as  iriipor- 
tant  in  themselves,  but  for  the  purpose  of  mediating  between 
the  ardent  spirits  who  actually  do  make  them  the  subject  of 


discoik^.  Ymikyt.  wh^  Corritiasohiaii  raised  bis  Toioe  in 
^j*^t*  pftddion,  £ii^  bid  bis  kaiid  upoo^  his  swoid>  Winrerley 
SflM  Vi^  h^ad'fls'if  h^  had  jUbI  awaked  from  a  dream,  Mid 
^ked  #itTi  giwt  cbtia]|i)omtt«  what  th»  matter  was, '^ 

**Well,  and  did  not  ttie  laifi^ter  they'  Idt  into  at  hig 
absetice  of 'hiind  derre  better  to  break  off  the<  dispute  than 
anything  he  co^M  have  sHid  to  them  ?'' 

"^Trne,  my  deair/^answ^ei^^Mora;"  but  flotquifeeo  cred- 
itably for  %ieiyerley  as  if  he  hafd  forouj^ht  them  to  their  senses 
by  force  of  reason/'      •       .    ^ 

"  Wotii&Jfoti:  hfere  him  peacemaker  general  between  all  the 

finpowder  Highhthders  in  the  ampy?  I*  beg  ywir  pardon^ 
lora,  your  brother,  you  know,  is  out  of  the  question ;  he  has 
more  sense  than  half  of  them.  But  can  you  tnink  the  fierce, 
hot,  furious  spirits  of  whose  brawls  we  see  much  and  hear 
more,  and  who  terrify  me  out  of  my  life  every  day  in  the  world, 
are  at  all  to  be  compared  to  Waverley  ?" 

^'  I  do  not  compare  him  with  those  uneducated  men,  my 
"dear  Rose.  I  only  lament  that,  with  his  talents  and  genius, 
he  does  not  assume  that  place  in  society  for  which  they  emi- 
nently fit  him,  and  that  he  does  not  lend  their  full  impulse  to 
the  noble  cause  in  which  he  has   enlisted.     Are  there  not 

liochiel,  and  P ,  and  M ,  and  G ,  all  men  of  the 

highest  education  as  well  as  the  first  talents, — why  will  he 
not  stoop  like  them  to  be  alive  and  useful  ?  I  often  believe 
his  zeal  is  frozen  by  that  proud  cold-blooded  Englishman 
whom  he  now  lives  with  so  much." 

^^  Colonel  Talbot  ?  he  is  a  very  disagreeable  person,  to  be 
sure.  He  looks  as  if  he  thought  no  Scottish  woman  worth 
the  trouble  of  handing  her  a  cup  of  tea.  But  Waverley  is  so 
gentle,  so  well  informed '' 

^^  Yes,  "said  Flora,  smiling,  "he  can  admire  the  moon  and 
•quote  a  stanza  fi'om  Tasso." 

"Besides,  you  know  how  he  fought,"  added  Miss  Brad- 
wardine. 

"For  mere  fighting,"  answered  Flora,  "I  believe  all  men 
(that  is,  who  deserve  the  name)  are  pretty  much  alike  ;  there 
is  generally  more  courage  required  to  run  away.  They  have 
besides,  when  confront^  with  each  other,  a  certain  instinct 
for  strife,  as  we  see  in  other  male  animals,  such  as  dogs,  bulls, 
and  so  forth.  But  high  and  perilous  enterprise  is  not  Wa- 
verley's  forte.  He  would  never  have  been  his  celebrated  ances- 
tor Sir  Niffel,  but  only  Sir  NigeFs  eulogist  and  poet.  I  will 
tell  you  where  he  will  be  at  home,  my  dear,  and  in  his  place 
— in  the  quiet  circle  of  domestic  happiness,  lettered  mdo- 


Icnce,  and  :^egan,t,^njoyBieirtft  pf  Wi^v^iJejr-Hopoi?;  J^  hf^ 
will  refit  tl^  old  librai^  in  th^  most  exquieit^  Gothic  tastf^ 
and  gamifib- its  «helv!e6  With  thjQir^fistaadiQostYaliiablQ  ypl* 
nmes;  and  he  will  draw  pl9PQB  wd  landsoanes^  and  write 
verses,  and  r^ar  temples>  and  dig  grottoes ;  ana  'he  wiU  stand 
in  a  clear  summer  night  in  the  colonnade  hef ore  the  hall> 
and  gaze  on  the  deer  as  they  stray  in  the  moonljghti  or  ^e 
shadowed  by  the  boughs  of  the  huge  old  fantastic  oabi ;  and 
he  will  repeat  y^*aes  to  his  beautiful  wife,  who  will  hang  up^ 
on  his  arm  ; — ^and  he  will  be  a  happy  man/' 

And  she  will  be  a  happy  womau^  thought  poor  Bpse^    But 
she  only  sighed  and  (b'opped  the  conversaiioa. 


CHAPTER  Lin 

FEBCrtra    A    SUITOB 

Waveblbt  had,  indeed,  as  he  looked  closer  into  the  state  of 
the  Chevalier's  court,  less  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  It 
contained,  as  tliey  say  an  acorn  includes  all  the  ramifications 
of  the  f  uturie  oak,  as  many  seeds  of  tracasserie  and  intrigue  as 
might  have  done  honor  to  the  court  of  a  large  empire.  Every 
person  of  consequence  had  some  separate  object,  which  he  pur- 
sued ii^ith  a  fury  that  Waverley  considered  as  altogether  dis- 
proportioned  to  its  importance.  Almost  all  had  their  reasons 
for  disQontent,  although  the  most  legitimate  was  that  of  the 
worthy  pld  Baron,  who  was  only  distress  oYi  account  of  the 
common  cause. 

^^We  9hajl  hardly/'  said  he  one  morning  to  Waverley  when 
th^y  hftji^®®^.  viewing  the  Castle^"  we  shall  hardly  gain  the 
obsidional  crown,  which  you  wot  well  was  made  of  tae  roots 
or  grain  whieh  takes  root  within  the  place  besieged^  or  it  may 
j>e  Cft  the  herb  woodbind,  parieiaria,  or  pellitorj ;  we  shaft 
not,  I  say,  gain  it  by  this  same  blockade  or  leaguer  of  Edin- 
bu^rgl^  Castle/^  For  this  opinion  he  gave  most  learned  and 
satisfactory  reasons,  that  the  reader  may  not  care  to  hear  re- 
.p^ated.  .'  r  :  *  .'  '       ' 

^  Itaving  escaped  from  the  old  gentleman,  Waverley  went  to 
Ferguses  lodgings  by  appointB^CAlj,  to  await  his  return  froni 
Holyrood  House.  ^^I  am  to  have  a  particular  audience  to- 
morrow, ^^  said  Fergus  to  Waverley  ovemi0ht,/^aIld  you  must 
meet  me  to  wish  nje  joy  of  the  success  which  I  securely  antic- 
ipg,te/'  ;  V       . 

•  The  morrow  came,  and  in  the  Chiefs  apartment  he  found 
Bnsi^  Maccombich  waiting  to  make  report  of  his  turn  of 
duty  m  a  sort  of  ditch  which  they  had  dug  across  the  Castle-hill 
and  called  a  trench,  In  a  short  time  the  Chief's  voice  was  heard 
on  the  stair  in  a  tone  of  impatient  fury:  ^^  Callum !  why, 
Q^Uum  Beg. I  Diaoullf'  .  ]^e  entered  the  r<)om  with  all.  the 
marks  of  a  man  agitated  by  a  towering  passion;  ana.  there 
were  few  upon  whose  features  rage  produced  a  more  vipjent 
e^ect.v    The  veins  of  his  forehead  swelled  when  he  Was  Ia  such 
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agitation ;  his  nostril  became  dilated ;  his  cheek  and  eye  in- 
flamed ;  and  his  look  that  of  a  demoniac.  These  appearances 
of  half -suppressed  rage  were  the  more  frightful  because  they 
were  obviously  caused  by  a  strong  effort  to  temper  with  dis- 
cretion an  almost  ungovernable  paroxysm  of  passion,  and  re- 
sulted from  an  intemad^  btoflict! of / tbe, most  dreadful  kind, 
which  agitated  his  whole  frame  of  mortality. 

As  he  entered  the  ftfjartment  he  ^n,buck^ed  his  broadsword, 
and  throwing  it  down  with  such  violence  that  the  weapon 
rolled  to  the  other  end  of  the  rqom,  ,*^I  kno^  not  what,  1^^ 
exclaimed,  ''withholds  me  froih*  taking  ia  solemn  oath  that! 
will  never  more  draw  it  in  his  cause.  '  Load  my  pistols,  Gal- 
ium, and  bring  them  hither  instantly— instaiitlyr'  CaJlum, 
whom  nothing  ever  startled,  dismayed,  'or  disconcerted, 
obeyed  very  coolly,  Evan  Dhu,  upon  whose  brow  the  sus- 
picion that  his  Chief  had  been  insulted  called  up  a  corr^ 
sponding  storm,  swelled  in  sullen  silence,  iaWaitirig  tb'leahi 
where  or  upon  whom  vengeance  Was  to  descend. 

^*Soj  Waverley,  yon  are  there, ^^  said  the  Chief,  after  a 
moment's  recollection.  "Yes,  I  remember  1  asked  you  to 
sh^e  my  triumph,  and  you  have  come. to  witness  niy--iiJ6ap- 
pointmGnt  we  shall  call  it/*  Evan  now  presented  t^e  Ivritt^ 
report  he  had  in  his  hand,  which  Perras  threw  ft6m,  tim 
with  great  passion.  '^^I  wish  to  God/*  he  gaid.  "tne  old  den 
would  tumble  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  fools  who  attack 
and  the  knaves  who  defend  it !  I  see,  Waverley,  yoft  thihk  1 
am  mad*     Leave  as,  Evan,  but' be  within  call/^        ''  '    ';  ' 

'^The  Coloners  in  an  unco  kippage/^  said  Mrs.  Flock- 
hart  to  Evan  as  he  descended;  ^'I  wishhe  may  be  'ij^eel,— 
the  very  veins  on  his  brent  brow  are  swelled  like  whip-cord ; 
Vad  he  no  tak  something,  ?*'  .  '. 

"  He  usually  lets  bloodfoi*' these  fits,*'  answer^  the  High- 
land ancient  with  great  conlppsure,  *       '•    '  [  ' 

^\1ien  tills  officer  left  the  rooiii,' the  Chiefiain  graduaUy 
reaasumed  some  degree  ot  compoSuire.  ^*^Iknow,  Waverley, 
he  said^  "that  Colonel  Talbot  has  persuaded  you  to  curse  ten 
times  a  day  your  engagement  Witn  us ;  nay,  never  deny  it, 
for  I  atn  at  this  moment  tempted  to  curse  my  own.  'Would 
you  believe  it,  I  made  this  v^ry  morning  two  suits  to  the 
rrince,  and  he  has  rejected  them  both ;  what  db  you  think  of 
it?''  , 

"What  can  I  think/*  an6we!red  Waverley,  "till  I  ktiifw 
what  your  requests  were  ?^    .  [ 

"  Why,  what  signifies  what  they  were,  man  ?  I  tell  you  it 
was  I  that  made  them — I  to  whom  he  owes  more  than  to  any 
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ihreo  who  hare  joined  the  standard ;  for  I  negotiated  the 
wliole  business,  and  brouzht  in.  all  the  Perthshire  men  when 
not  one  would  have  stirred.  I  am  not  likely,  I  think,  tb  ask 
anything  very  unreasonable,  and  if  I  did,  thev  might  have 
stretched  a  point.  Well,  but  you  shall  know  all,  now  that  I 
can  draw  my  breath  a^ain  with  som^  freedom.  Yon  remem- 
bor  my  earl's  patent ;  it  is  dated  some  years  back,  for  services 
t'lea  rendered;  and  certainly  my  merit  has  not  bwn  dimin- 
ijhod,.to  say  the  least,  bjj  nty  subsequent  behavior.  Now, 
sir,  I  value  this  bauble  of  a  coronet  as  little  as  yon  cain,  or  any 
pliilosopher  on  earth ;  for  I  hold  that  the  chief  of  such  a  chat 
aithe  Sliochd  nan  Ivor  is  suporioir  in  rank  to  imy  earl  in 
Scotland.  But  I  had  a  particular  reason  for  assuming  this 
c  arsed  title  at  this  time.  Yqu  must  know  that  I  learned  acci- 
dentally that  the  Prince  has  been  pressing  that  old  foolish 
Baron  of  Bradwardine  to  disinherit  his  male  heir,  or  nine- 
teenth or  twentieth  cousin,  who  has  taken  a  command  in  the 
Elector  of  Hanover's  militia,  and  to  settle  his  estate  upon  your 
pretty  little  friend  j^ose ;  and  this,  as  being  the  command  of 
his  king  and  overlord,  who  may  alter  the  destination  of  a  fief 
at  {deasure,  the  old  gentleman  seems  w^i  reconciled  to.'' 

*^  And  what  becomes  of  the  homage  ?" 

*^  Curse  the  homage  I  I  believe  Kose  is  to  pull  off  the 
orgeen's  slippier  on  her  coronation-day,  or  some  such  trash. 
Well,  sir,  as  Bose  Bradwaidine  would  always  have  made  a 
suitable  match  for  me  but  for  this  idioticsd  predilection  of  her 
father  for  the  heir-male,. it  oecurred  to  me  there  im)w  remained 
BO  obst^le  unle^  that  the  BaroQ  might  jexpect  his  daughter's 
husband  to  take  the  name  of  Bradwardine  (which  you  know 
would  be  impossible  in  my  case),  and  that  this  might  be 
evaded,  by  my^  assuming  th»  title  to  which  I  had  soloed  a 
right,  and  which,  of  course,  would  supersede  that  dimculty. 
If  she  was,  to  be  also  Viscountess  Bradwardine  in  her  own 
right  after  her  father's,  demise,  so  much  the  better*;  I  could 
have  BO  objeiQtioni*"  : 

.  r"  Btiit,  Fergus^"  said  Waverley,  ^^  I  had  no  idea  that  you 
hadaay  affection  for  Miss  Bradwardine,  smd  you  are  always 
sneering  att. her  fatherv",     =  . 

^^  I  nave  as  n^uoh  .aftection.  for  Miss  Biradwardine^  my  good 
friend,  as  I  think. it  necessary  to  have  for  the  future  nu^ess 
of  f^ijr  lamily  atwi  the  mother  of  my  chiidiren.  She  is  a  very 
pretigr,  intdli^ent  girl>  and  is  certainly  of  one  of  the  very  first 
LoiWland  families;  and^  with  a  little, of  Flora's  instructions 
and  forming,  will  n^e  a  vei^  good  .figure.  As  to  her  f  athety 
he  is  W-  original^  it  is  truey  and  an  abaord  one  enough ;  but 
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he  has  given  such  severe  lessons  to  Sir  Hew  Halbert,  that  dear 
defnnct  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple,  and  others,  that  nobody 
dare  laugh  at  him,  so  his  absurdity  goes  for  nothing.  I  tell 
you  there  could  have  been  no  earthly  objection — ^none.  I  had 
settled  the  thing  entirely  in  my  own  mind/' 

^'  But  had  you  asked  the  Baron's  consent/'  saidWaverley, 
"or  Rose's?" 

'*  To  what  purpose  ?  To  have  spoke  to  the  Baron  before 
I  had  assumed  my  title  would  han^  only  provoked  a  prema- 
ture and  irritating  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  change  of 
name,  when,  as  Earl  of  Glennaquoich,  1  had  only  to  propose 
to  him  to  carry  his  d— d  bear  and  boot- jack  party  per  pale,  or 
in  a  scutcheon  of  pretence,  or  in  a  separate  shield  perhaps — 
any  way  that  would  not  blemish  my  own  coat  of  arms.  And 
as  to  Rose,  I  dont  see  what  objection  she  could  have  made  if 
her  father  was  satisfied."  .       .        - 

"  Perhaps  the  same  that'  your  sister  makes  to  me,  you 
being  satisfied." 

Fergus  gave  a  broad  stare  at  tiie  comparison  which  this 
supposition  implied,  but  cautiously  suppressed  the  answer 
which  rose  to  his  tongue.  '^  O,  we  should  easily  have  arranged 
all  that.  So,  sir,  I  craved  a  private  interview,  and  this  morn- 
ing was  assigned ;  and  I  asked  you  to  meet  me  here,  think- 
ing, like  a  fool,  that  I  should  want  your  countenance  as 
bnde'fi-man.  Well,  I  state  my  pretensions — ttiey  are  not  de- 
nied ;  the  promises  so  repeatedly  made  and  the  patent  granted 
— 'they  are  acknowledged.  But  I  propose,  as  a  natum  con- 
sequence, to  assume  the  rank  which  the  patent  bestowed.     I 

have  the  old  story  of  the  jealousy  or  C and  M— — 

trumped  up  against  me.  I  resist  this  pretext,  and  offer  to 
procure  their  written  acquiescence,  in  virtue  of  the  date  of 
my  patent  as  prior  to  their  silly  claims ;  I  assure  vou  I  would 
have  had  such  a  consent  from  them,  it  it  had  been  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  And  then  out  comes  the  real  truthj 
and  he  dares  to  tell  me  to  my  face  that  my  patignt  mftist  be 
suppressed  for  the  present,  for  fear  of  disgusting  that  ras- 
cally coward  anifmnSant  (naming  the  rival  chief  of  his  own 
clan),  who  has  no  better  title  to  be  a  chieftain  than  I  to  be 
Emperor  of  China,  and  who  is  pleased  to  shelter  his  dastardly 
reluctance  to  come  out,  agreeable  to  his  toromii^  twenty  times 
pledged,  under  a  pretended  jealousy  of  the' Prince's  partiidity 
to  me.  And,  to  leave  this  miserable  driveller  without  a  pre- 
tence for  his  cowardice,  the  Prince  asks  it  as  a  personal  fayot 
of  me,  forsooth,  not  to  press  my  just  and  reasonable  reqiiest 
at  this  moment.     After  this,  put  vour  faith  in  princes  I '' ' 

^^  And  did  your  audience  end  here  ?" 
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'^  End  ?  0  no  1  I  was  determined  to  leave  him  no  pre- 
tence for  his  ingratitude,  and  I  therefore  stated,  with  all  the 
composure  I  could  muster, — ^for  I  promise  you  I  trembled 
with  passion, — ^the  particular  reasons  I  had  for  wishing  that 
his  Sojral  Highness  would  impose  upon  me  any  other  mode  of 
exhibiting  my  dutjr  and  devotion,  as  my  views  in  life  made 
what  at  any  other  time  would  havo  been  a  mere  trifle  at  this 
crisis  a  severe  sacrifice ;  and  then  I  explained  to  him  my  full 
plan/' 

^^  And  what  did  the  Prince  answer  ?  ** 

'*  Answer  ?  why — it  is  well  it  is  written,  '  Curse  not  the 
king,  no,  not  in  thy  thought !  * — why,  he  answered  that  truly 
he  was  glad  I  had  made  him  my  confidant,  to  prevent  more 
grievous  disappointment,  for  he  could  assure  me,  upon  the 
word  of  a  prince,  that  Miss  Bradwardine's  affections  were  en- 
gaged, ana  he  was  under  a  particular  promise  to  favor  them. 
'  So,  my  dear  Fergus,*  said  he,  With  nis  most  gracious  cast 
of  smile,  '  as  the  marriage  is  utterly  out  of  question,  there 
need  be  no  hurry,  you  know,  about  the  earldom/  And  so 
he  glided  oft  and  left  meptante  Id.^ 

"  Arid  what  did  you  do  ? '' 

^^Fll  tell  you  what  I  could  he^re  done  at  that  moment — 
sold  myself  to  the  devil  or  the  Elector,  whichever  offered  the 
dearest  revenge.  However,  I  am  now  cool.  I  know  he  in- 
tends to  marrv  her  to  some  of  his  rascally  Frenchmen  or  his 
Irish'  6ffl6el^,  Ttrtit  I  will  watch  them  close ;  and  let  the  man 
that  would  supplant  me  look  well  to  himself.  Bisogna 
coprirsi,  Signor. 

After  some  farther  conversation,  unnecessary  to  be  de- 
tailed, Waverley  took  leave  of  the  Chieftain,  whose  fury  had 
now  subsided  into  a  deep  and  strong  desire  of  vengeance,  and 
returned  homie,  scarce  able  to  auAljrze  the  mixture  of  feelings 
which  the  narrative  had  awakened  in  his  own  bosom. 


CHAPTER  LIV 

"TO  ONE  THING  CONSTANT  NEVEK 

*^I  AM  the  very  child  of  caprice/^  said  Wavferley  to  Idmself, 
as  he  bolted  the  door  of  his  apartment  and  paced  it  with 
hasty  steps.  ^'  What  is  it  to  me  that  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  should 
wish  to  marry  Rose  Bradwarxlin^  ?  I  love  her  not ;  I  might 
have  b^en  loved  by  her  perhaps ;  but  I  rejected  her  simple^ 
natural,  and  affecting  attachmemt,  instead  of  cherishing  it 
into  tenderness,  and  dedicated,  niyself  to  one  who  will  never 
love  mortal  man,  unless  old  Warwick,  the  King-maker, 
should  arise  from  the  dead.  The  Baron  too — I  would, not 
have  cared  about  his  estate,  and  so  the  name  would  have  been 
no  stumbling-block.  The  devil  might  havei  taken  the  barren 
moors  and  drawn  off  the  royal  caligm  for  aiiything  I  would 
have  minded.  But,  framed  as  she  is  for  domestic  affection 
and  tenderness,  for  giving  and  receiving  all  those  kind  awd 
quiet  attentions  which  sweeten  life  to  those  who  pass  it  to- 
ffetlier,  she  is  sought  bv  Fergus  Mac-Ivor.  He  will  not  use 
her  ill,  to  be  sure ;  of  that  he  is  incapable.  But  he  will  neg- 
lect her  after  the  first  month  ;  he  wul  be  too  intent  on  sub- 
duing some  rival  chieftain  or  circumventing  some  favorite  at 
court,  on  gaining  some  heathy  hill  and  lake  or  adding  to  his 
bands  some  new  troop  of  caiierans,  to  inquire  what  she  does,  or 
how  she  amuses  herself. 

**  *  And  then  will  canker  sorrow  eat  her  bud, 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  her  cheek ; 
And  she  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 
And  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague  fit, 
And  so  she*ll  die.' 

And  such  a  catastrophe  of  the  most  gentle  creature  on  earth 
might  have  been  prevented  if  Mr.  Edward  Waverley  had  had 
his  eyes !  Upon  my  word,  I  cannot  understand  how  I  thought 
Flora  so  much,  that  is,  so  very  much,  handsomer  than  Rose. 
She  is  taller  indeed,  and  her  manner  more  formed ;  but  many 
people  think  Miss  Bradwardine's  more  natural;  and  she  is 
certainly  much  younger.  I  should  think  Flora  is  two  years 
older  than   I  am.     I  will  look  at  them  particularly  this 
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And  with  this  rescdution  yfmerlej  weai  •  ta  diink  tea  (as 
-Aefpfihiim  was  Sixly  Years  sinoe)  at  tine  house  of  a  lady  o£ 
qitalitj>  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  GheTalier,  where  he 
fouady  as^  he  expected^  botii  the  ladies.  .  AU  x6Be  as  he  eateredy 
but  Mom  immediately  neaumtd  her  iplaee  and  the  ocmversatiow 
in  which  she  was  engaged,  tlose,  on  the  oontrarY^  almott  im-* 
p^:€eptibly  made^a  htae  #at  in  the  crowded  circle  for  his  ad- 
YfUMnn^  ilie  corhBr.of  a  chair.  ^'B.et  matiner^  npon  the 
wliole,  is  most  aigaging^'^.  said  Waverley  to  himself. 

A  dispute  occurrod  whether  the  Qaelic  or  Itidian  langu^^ 
was  m^si  liquid^  iimd  beet  ^adapted  for  poetry ;  &e  opinion 
for  ihe  Qsteiic,  which:  pcobably  might  not  have  fouikdsup-i 
p(»rt^s  elsewhere^  was  here /fiereely  defended  by  seven  High-i 
land  ladies,  who  talked  at  the  top  ot  their  lungs,  and  screamed 
the  company  deaf  with  exam^es  ol  Qeltio  euphomcu  Flora, 
obeerrimg  the  lowland  ladies  sneer  at  iii&  compMoson,  pro^ 
dnced  some  reaeons  to  tshiow  that,  it  *was  not  dtgjgether  so 
absnrd ;  but  Bosey  when  asked  for  her  opinion,  gave  it  with 
animation  in  jpraise  of  Italian,  which  she  had  studied  with 
Waverley^s  asj^tanoe.  ^^  She  has  a  more  correct  ess  than 
Flora,  though. a  less  accom^tehed .musician,''  said  Waverley 
to  himself.  *^  I  suppose  Miss  Mac-Ivor  will  next  compare 
Mao-Murrough  nan  Fonn  to  Ariost9  V' 

Lastly,  it  so  fcef ell  that  the  company  differed  whether 
Fergus  should  be  asked  to  perform  op  the  flute,  at  which  he 
was  an  adept,  or  Waverley  invited  to  read  a  play  of  Shake- 
8peii.re ;  and  the  lady  of  the  house' gobd-humoredly  undertook 
to  ^K)llect  the  votes  of  the  eon^any  fxjfr  poetry  or  nmsici  under 
the  condition  that  the  gentleman  whose  talents  were  not  laid 
under  contribution  that  evening  should  contribute  tb^n  to 
enliven  the  next.  '  It  chanced  that  Rose  had  tbO  casting  votew 
Now  Flora,  iwho  seemed*  to  impose  it  as  a  rule  upon  herself 
never  to  eoui]^»nanoe  any  proposal  which  nii^ht  seem  to.en* 
courage  Waverley,  had  voted  £t>r  miisib,  'promding  the  Baroii 
would  take  his  violin  to  accompany  Fergua  "i  wish  yoti 
^y  of  your  taste.  Miss  Mac-Ivor/'  tiionght  Edward,  as  they 
sought  for  his  book.  ^*  I  thought  it  better  when  we. were  at 
Giennaquoich ;  but  certainly  the  B^roii  is  no  great  performer, 
and  Shakegpeare  is  worth  listening  .tp»^  . 

*^  Romeo  and  Julief  was  selected,  and  Edward  read  with 
taste,  feeling>  and  spirit  several  scenes^  from  that  play.  *  All 
the  company  applauded  with  iiieir  bands,:  and:  many  iiwitk 
their  ^  tears.  'fFiora^^ifeo  whom  ti^  dmiha  was  wc^l  known,  was 
among  the  foirmer ;  Rose/ to  whom:  it  Was  altogether  new^ 
belonged  to  the  latter  class  of  admirers.  '*  She  has  more 
feeling  too,^'  said  Waverley,  internally. 
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The  con¥enatia&' turning  ni>oiir  the  incidents  of  the/pky 
and  upon  the  charaoteis^  Fergus  declared  that  the  only  one 
worth  naming,  as  a  man  of  fashion  imd  spirit^  vas  Merciitio.' 
'-'I  coald  not/'  he^id,  ^^ quite  follow  all  hm  old«-fMhioned 
Wit/  but  he 'must  liaTe)been  arerj  pretty  fellow,*  accoidiiig>  to 
the  ideas  of  his  time/' 

'  ^'And  it  was  a  shame/'  said  Ensign  Maccombieh/ who 
usually  followed  his  Colonel  everywhere,  *' for  that  Tibbert, 
or  Taggart,  or  whatever  was  his  name,  to  JBiick  him  under  the 
ottier  gentleman's  arm  while  he  was  redding  Ihe  fray." 

Tl^  ladies,  of  course,  declared  loudly  in  favor  of  Bomeo, 
but  this  opinion  did  not  go  undiluted.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  and  several  other  ladies  severely  r^robated  the  levity 
with  which  the  hero  transfers  his  affection  from  Rosalind  to 
Juliet.  Flora  remained  silent  until  her  opinion  was  repeated- 
ly requested,  and  then  answered,  she  thought  the  circum- 
stance objected  to  not  only  reconcilable  to  natore,  but  such  as 
in  the  highest  degree  evinced  the  art  of  the  poet.  "Bomeo 
is  described/'  said  she,  '^as  a  young  man  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible Of  the  softer  passions ;  his  love  is  at  first  fixed  upon  a 
woman  who  could  afford  it  no  return ;  this  herq)eatedly  tells 
you,— 

*'  *  From  love's  weak,  childish  bow  she'  lives  unharmed  / 
and  again —     , 

"  *  She  hath  forsworn  to  love.' 

Now,  as  it  was  impossible  that  Borneo's  love,  supposing  him 
a  reasonable  being,  could  continue  to  subsist  without  hope, 
the  poet  has,  with  great  art,  seised  the  moment  when  he  was 
reduced  actually  to  despair  to  throw  in  his  way  an  object 
more  accomplished  than  her  by  whom  he  had  been  rejected, 
and  who  is  disposed  to  repay  his  attachment.  lean  scarce 
conceive  a  situation  more  calculated  to  enhance  the  ardor  of 
Borneo's  affection  for  Juliet  than  his  bein^  at  once  raised  by 
her  from  the  state  of  drooping  melancholy  m  which  he  appears 
first  upon  the  scene  to  the  ecstatic  state  in  which  he  exclaims*— 

"  '  —come  what  sorrow  can, 

It  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 
That  one  short  moment  gives  me  in  her  dght.* " 

'*  Good  now.  Miss  Mac-Ivor,"  said  a  young  lady  of 
quality,  '^  do  you  meaa  to  cheat  us  out  of  our  prerogative  ? 
will  you .  persuade  us  love  cannot  subsist  witdiout  hope,  or 
that  the  lover  must  become  fickle  if  the  lady  is  cruel  ?  0 
fie  I  I  did  not  expect  such  an  unsentimental  conclusion." 
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*'  A  lover,  my  dear  Lady  Betty/'  said  Flora,  '*  may,  I  con- 
ceiye,  persevere  in  his  suit  under  very  discouraging  circum- 
stances. Affection  can  (now  and  then^  witnstand  very 
severe  storms  of  rigor,  but  not  a  long  polar  frost  of  down- 
right indifference.  Don't,  even  with  vowr  attractions,  try  the 
experiment  upon  any  lover  whose  faith  you  value.  Love  will 
subsist  on  wonderfully  little  hope,  but  not  altogether  with- 
out it.''  ,    . 

"  It  will  be  just  like  Duncan  Mac-Girdie's  mare,"  said 
Evan,  "if  vour  ladyships  please  ;  he  wanted  to  use  her  by 
degrees  to  live  without  meat,  and  just  as  he  had  put  her  on  a 
straw  a  day  the  poor  thing  died ! " 

Evan's  illustration  set  the  company  a-laughing,  and  the 
discourse  took  a  different  turn.  Shortly  afterwards  the  party 
broke  up,  and  Edward  returned  home,  musing  on  what  Flora 
had  said.  *'  I  will  love  my  Rosalind  no  more,^'said  he  ;  "  she 
has  given  me  a  broad  enough  hint  for  that ;  and  I  will  speak 
to  her  brother  and  resign  my  suit.  But  for  a  Juliet — would 
it  be  handsomb  to  interfere  with  Fergus's  pretensions? 
though  it  is  impossible  they  can  ever  succeed ;  and  should 
they  miscarry,  what  then  ?  why  then  alora  eomme  alors.^ 
And  with  this  resolution  of  being  guided  by  circumstances 
did  our  hero  commit  himself  to  repose. 


Kki 


CHAPTER  LV 

A  BBAVB  MAN   IN  SOBROW 

Ip  my  fair  readers  should  be  of  opinion  tl^at  iny  }^To^a  levity 
in  love  is  altogether  unpardonable^  I  must  ifepai^d  them  that 
all  his  griefs  and  difficulties  did  not  arise  from  that  sentimen- 
tal sourpe.  Eyen  the  lyric  poet  who  complains  so  feelingly  of 
the  pains  of  lovo  oould  not  forcet,  that  at  the  same  |;ime  he 
was  "in  debt  and  in  drink>''  which,  doubtless,  were  ^eat  ag-. 
gravations  qf  his  distress.  "There  were,  indeed,  whole' days  m 
which  Waverley  thought  neither  of  Flora  nor  Rose  6radwar- 
dine,  but.  wh^h  were  spent  in  melancholy  conjectures  op  the 
probable  state  of  mattery  at  Waverley- Honor,,  and  the  di^bious 
issue  of  the  civil  contest  in  which  he  wa^  pledged,  ^  Colonel 
Talbot  often,  ©Ag^ged  him  in  discussions  upon  the  justice  oi 
the  cause  he  had  espoused.  "Not^^^  he  said,  "that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  you  to  quit  it  at  this  present  moment,  for,  come  what 
will,  you  must  stand  by  your  rash  engagement.  But  I  wish 
you  to  be  aware  that  the  right  is  not  with  you ;  that  you  are 
lighting  against  the  real  interests  of  your  country ;  and  that 
you  ought,  as  an  Englishman  and  a  patriot,  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  leave  this  unhappy  expedition  before  the  snow- 
ball melts.  ^' 

In  such  political  disputes  "Waverley  usually  opposed  the 
common  arguments  of  his  party,  with  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  trouble  the  reader.  But  he  had  little  to  say  when  the 
Colonel  urged  him  to  compare  the  strength  by  which  they  had 
undertaken  to  overthrow  the  government  with  that  which  was 
now  assembling  very  rapidly  for  its  support.  To  this  state- 
ment Waverley  had  but  one  answer  :  "If  the  cause  I  have  un- 
dertaken be  perilous,  there  would  be  the  greater  disgrace  in 
abandoning  if  And  in  his  turn  he  generally  silenced 
Colonel  TfQbot,  and  succeeded  in  changing  the  subject. 

One  night,  when,  irfter  a  long  dispute  of  this  nature,  the 
'friends  had  separated  and  our  hero  had  retired  to  bed,  he  was 
awakened  about  midnight  4)y  a  suppressed  groan.  He  started 
up  and  listened ;  it  came  from  the  apartment  of  Colonel  Tal- 
bot, which  was  divided  from  his  own  by  a  wainscoted  par- 
see 
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tition^  with  a  door  of  communication.  Waveirley  approiached 
this  door  and  distinctly  heard  one  or  two  deep-drawn  sighs. 
What  could  be  the  matter  ?  The  Colonel  had  parted  from 
him  apparently  in  his  usual  state  of  spirits.  He  must  have 
been  token  suddenly  ill.  Under  this  impression  he  opened  the 
door  of  communica'tion  very  gently,  and  perceived  the  Colonel, 
in  his  night-gown,  seated  by  a  table,  on  which  lay  ^  letter  and 
picture.  He  raised  his  Iv^dd  hai^tily,  as  Edward  stood  uncer- 
tain wheth^  to  advance  or  retire,  and  Waverley  perceived 
that  his  cheekft  were  stained  with  tears. 

As  if  ashamed  at  being  found  giving  way  to  such  emotion. 
Colonel  Talbot  rose  witn  apparent  displeasure,  and  said, 
with  some  sternness,  "I  think,  Mr,  Waverley,  my  own 
apartment  and  the  hour  might  havef  secured  even  a  prisoner 
against '' . 

'^  Do  not  say  intrusion^  Odonel  Talbot ;  I  heard  you 
breathe  hard  and  feared  you  were  ill ;  that  alone  could  have 
induced  me  to  break  in  upon  you.'' 

''  I  am  well,''  said  the  Colonel,  "perfectly  well." 

"  But  you  are  distressed,"  said  Edward ;  "is  there  any- 
thing can  be  done  ?  " 

^^  Nothing,  Mr.  Waverley ;  I  was  only  thinking  of  home^ 
and  some  unpleasant  occurrences  there." 

"  Good  Qod,  my  uncle  ! "  exclaimed  Waverley. 

'*No,  it  is  a  grief  entirely  my  own.  I  am  ashamed  you 
should  have  seen  it  disarm  me  «o  much  ;  but  it  must  have  its 
course  at  times,  that  it  may  be  at. others  more  decently  sup- 
ported. I  would  have  kept  it  secret  from  you  ;  for  I  think 
it  will  grieve  you,  and  yet  you  can  administer  no  consolation. 
But  you  have  surprised  me, — I  see  you  are  surprised  your- 
self,— ^and.I  hate  mystery.     Bead  thi^  letter." 

The  letter  was  from  Colonel  Talbof s  sister,  and  in  these 
words : 

"  I  received  yours,  my  deadest  brother,  by  Hodges.  Sir 
E.  W.  and  Mr.  R.  are  still  at  large,  but  are  not  permitted  to 
leave  Londo4.  1  wish  to  Heaven  I  could  give  you  as  good  an 
account  of  matters  in  the  square.  But  the  news  of  the  un- 
happy affait  at  Preston  came  upon  us,  with  the  dreadful  ad- 
dition that  you  were  among  the  fallen.  You  know  Lady 
Emily's  state  of  health,  when  your  friendship  for  Sir  E.  in- 
duced you  to  leave  her.  She  was  much  harassed  with  the  sad 
accounts  from  Scotland  of  the  rebellion  having  broken  out ; 
but  kept  up  her  spirits,  as,  she  said,  it  became  your  wife,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  future  heir,  so  long  hoped  for  in  vain. 
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Aha,  my  dear  brother^  these  hopes  are  now  ev^Aei  I  Not- 
withstaBding  all  my  watchful  care^  this  unhappjr  romor 
reached  her  without  preparation.  She  was  taken  ill  immedi- 
ately ;  and  the  poor  mfant  scarce  survived  its  birth.  Would 
to  uod  this  were  all !  But  although  the  contradiction  of  the 
horrible  report  by  your  own  letter  has  greatly  revived  her 

spirits,  yet  Dr. apprehends,  I  brieve  to  say,  serious,  and 

even  dangerous,  consequences  to  hex  wealth,  especially  from  the 
uncertainty  in  which  she  must  necessarily  remain  for  some 
time,  aggravated  by  the  ideas  she  has  formed  of  the  ferocity 
of  those  with  whom  you  are  a  prisoner. 

'^  Do  therefore,  my  dear  brother,  as  soon  as  this  reaches 
you,  endeavor  to  gain  your  release,  by  parole,  by  ransom,  or 
any  way  that  is  practicable.  I  do  not  exaggerate  Lady  Emily's 
state  of  health;  but  I  must  not — dare  not — suppress  the 
truth.    Ever,  my  dear  Philip,  your  most  affectionate  sister^ 

'^LucY  Talbot.'' 

Edward  stood  motionless  when  he  had:  perused  this  letter ; 
for  the  conclusion  was  inevitable,  that,  by  the  ColoneFs  jour- 
ney in  quest  of  him,  he  had  incurred  this  heavy  calamity*  It 
was  severe  enough,  even  in  its  irremediable  part ;.  for  Colonel 
Talbot  and  Lady  Emily,  long  without  a  family,  had  fondly 
exulted  in  the  hopes  which  were  now  blasted.  JBut  this  dis- 
appointment was  nothing  to-  the  extent  of  the  threatened 
evu  ;  and  Edward,  with  horror,  regarded  himself  as  the  origi- 
nal cause  of  both. 

Ere  he  could  coUect  himself  sufficiently  to  speak.  Colonel 
Talbot  had  recovered  his  usual  composure  of  manner,  though 
his  troubled  eye  denoted  his  mental  agony. 

''  She  is  a  woman,  my  young  friend,  who  may  justify  even 
a  soldier's  tears."  He  reached  him  the  miniature,  exhibitinff 
features  which  fully  justified  the  eulogium ;  ^^  and  yet,  God 
knows,  what  you  see  of  her  there  is  the  least  of  the  charms 
she  possesses — ^possessed,  I  should  perhaps  aay-^but  God's 
will  be  done." 

"You  must  fly — ^you  must  fly  instMitly  to  her  relief .  It 
is  not — ^it  shall  not  be  too  late." 

"  Ply  ?  how  is  it  possible  ?  I  am  a  prisoner,  upon  parole." 

'^  I  am  your  keeper ;  I  restore  your  parole ;  I  am  to  answer 
for  you." 

"  You  cannot  do  so  consistently  with  your  duty ;  nor  can 
I  accept  a  discharge  from  you,  with  due  regard  to  my  own 
honor;  you  would  be  made  responsible." 

"  I  will  answer  it  with  my  nead,  if  necessary,"  said  Wa- 
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verley  impetuously.     *'  I  have  been  the  unhappy  cause  of  the 
loss  of  your  child,  make  me  not  the  murderer  of  vour  wife/' 

"No,  my  dear  Edward, '^  said  Talbot,  taking  him  kindly 
by  the  hand,  '*you  are  in  no  respect  to  blame ;  and  if  I  con- 
cealed this  domestic  distress  for  two  days,  it  was  lest  your 
sensibility  should  view  it  in  that  light.  You  could  not  thhik 
of  me,  hardly  knew  of  my  existence,  when  I  left  England  in 
quest  of  you.  It  is  a  responsibility.  Heaven  knows,  sufficiently 
heavy  for  mortality,  that  we  must  answer  for  the  foreseen  and 
direct  result  of  our  actions ;  for  their  indirect  and  consequen- 
tial operation  the  great  and  good  Being,  who  alone  can  fore- 
see the  dependence  of  human  events  on  each  other,  hath  not 
pronounced  his  frail  creatures  liable.*' 

**But  that  you  should  have  left  Lady  Emily/'  said  Wa- 
verley,  with  much  emotion,  "  in  the  situation  of  all  others  the 
most  interesting  to  a  husband,  to  seek  a '^ 

"I  only  did  my  duty,"  answered  Colonel  Talbot,  calmly, 
^'  and  I  do  not,  ought  not,  to  regret  it.  If  the  path  of  grati- 
tude and  honor  were  always  smooth  and  easy,  there  would  be 
little  merit  in  following  it  ;^  but  it  moves  often  in  contradic- 
tion to  our  interest  end  passions,  and  sometimes  to  our  bet- 
ter affections.  These  are  the  trials  of  life,  and  this,  though 
not  the  least  bitter''  (the  tears  came  unbidden  to  his  eyes), 
*'is  not  the  first  which  it  has  been  my  fate  to  encounter.  But 
we  will  talk  of  this  to-morrow,"  he  said,  wringing  Waverley's 
hands.  "Good-night ;  strive  to  forget  it  for  a  few  hours.  It 
will  dawn,  I  think,  by  six,  and  it  is  now  past  two.  Good- 
night." 

Edward  retired,  without  trusting  his  voice  with  a  reply. 
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EXEBTIOK 

Whek  Colonel  Talbot  entered  the  breakfast-parlor  next 
morning,  he  learned  from  Waverley^s  servant  that  our  hero 
had  been  abroad  at  an  early  hour  and  was  not  yet  returned. 
The  morning  was  well  advanced  before  he  a^ain  appeared. 
He  arrived  but  of  breath,  but  with  an  air  of  joy  that  aston- 
ished Colonel  Talbot. 

*^  There, '^  said  he,  throwing  a  paper  on  the  table,  *^  there 
is  my  morning's  work.  Alick,  pack  up  the  Colonels  clothes. 
Make  haste,  make  haste.'' 

The  Colonel  examined  the  paper  with  astonishment.  It 
was  a  pass  from  the  Chevalier  to  Colonel  Talbot,  to  repair  to 
Leith,  or  any  other  port  in  possession  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness's  troops,  and  there  to  embark  for  England  or  elsewhere, 
at  his  free  pleasure  ;  he  only  giving  his  parole  of  honor  not  to 
bear  arms  against  the  house  of  Stuart  for  the  space  of  a  twelve- 
month. 

''In  the  name  of  God," said  the  Colonel,  his  eyes  spark- 
ling with  eagerness,  ''how  did  you  obtain  this  ?" 

"I  was  at  the  Chevalier's  levee  as  soon  as  he  usually  rises. 
He  was  gone  to  the  camp  at  Duddingston.  I  pursued  him 
thither,  asked  and  obtained  an  audience— but  I  will  tell  you 
not  a  word  more,  unless  I  see  you  begin  to  pack." 

"  Before  I  know  whether  I  can  avail  myself  of  this  pass- 
port, or  how  it  was  obtained  ?  " 

"  0,  you  can  take  out  the  things  again,  you  know.  Now 
I  see  you  busy,  I  will  go  on.  When  1  first  mentioned  your 
name,  his  eyes  sparkled  almost  as  bright  as  yours  did  two 
minutes  since.  'Had  you,'  he  earnestly  asked,  'shown  any 
sentiments  favorable  to  his  cause  ? '  '  Not  in  the  least,  nor 
was  there  any  hope  you  would  do  so.'  His  countenance  fell, 
I  requested  your  freedom.  '  Impossible,'  he  said  ;  '  your 
importance  as  a  friend  and  confidant  of  such  and  such  per- 
sonages made  my  request  altogether  extravagant. '  I  told  him 
my  own  story  and  yours ;  and  asked  him  to  judge  what  my 
feelings  must  be  by  his  own.     He  has  a  hearty  and  a  kind  one^ 
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Coloiiel  .Talbot/ you  may  say  what  you  please.  He  took  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  irrote .  the  pass  with  his  own  hadOtd.  ^  I 
will  Bot' trust  myself  'with  my  council/  he  said ;  *  they  will 
arraeme  out  of  what  is  right.  I  will  not  endure  that  a  f  riend> 
valued  as  I  value  you,  should  be  loadied  with  the  painful  rer 
ieotions  which  must  afflibt  you  in  case  of  farther  misfortune 
in  Colonel  Talbot^s  family ;  nor  will  I  keep  a  brave  enemy  a 
prisoner  under  such  circumstances^  Besides/  said  he,  ^  I 
tiiink  I  can  justify  mvself  to  my  prudent  advisers  by  pleading; 
the  good  eSedt  such  lenity  will  produce  0x1  the  minas  of  the 
great  English  families  Tfith  whom  Colonel  Talbot  is  c<m- 
niBcted.^^*        V  .  : 

"  There  the  politician  peeped  out/^  said  the  Colonel, 

*' Well;^  at  least  he  oondluded  like  a  king's  son :  *  Take 
the  passport;.  I  have  added  a  condition. for  lorm^  sake  ;.  but 
if  the  09lonel  objects  to  it,  let  him  depart  without  giving  any 
parole  whatever.  I  come  here  to  war  with  men,  but  not  to 
dktress  or  endanger  women.' " 

*^  Wdl,  I  never  thought  to  have  be^n  so  much  indebted  tp 
thePretend^ — -^' 

'*  To  iherPrinee,''  said  Waverley,  smiling. 
'  "To  Urn  Chevalier,''  said  the  Colonel;   "it  is  a  good 
travelling  ioime, ,  ia.nd  "which  we  may  both,  freely  use.    Did  he 
say  anwthing  more  ?  " 

"  Only  ^ed  if  there  wa^  ^pythingelse  he  could  oblige  me 
in ;  and  w)ien  I  replied  in  the  negative,  he  shook  me  by  the 
hand,  and  wished  all  his  followers  were  as  considerate,  since 
some.friends  of  mine  not  only  a^ked  all  he  had  to  bestow, 
but  many  things  which  were,  entirely  out  of  his  power,  or  that 
of  the  greatest  sovereign  upon  earth.  Indeea,  he  said,  no 
prince  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  his  followers,  so  like  the  Deity  as 
nimself,  if  you  were  to  judge  from  the  extravagant  requesta 
which  they  daily  preferred  to  him.** 

"Poor  young  gentleman,*' said  the  Colonel,  "I  suppose 
he  begins  to  feel  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  Well,  dear 
Waverley,  this  is  more  than  kind,  and  shall  not  be  forgotten 
while  Philip  Tifdbot  can  remember  anything.  My  life — pshaw 
—let  Emily  thank  you  for  that ;  this  is  a  favor  worth  fifty 
lives.  I  cannot  hesitate  on  gjiving  my  parole  in  the  circum- 
stances ;  there  it  is  [he  wrote  it  out  in  form].  And  now,  how 
am  I  to  get  off?** 

"  Alfthat  is  settled :  your  baggage  is  packed,  my  horses 
wait,  and  a  boat  has  been  engaged,  by  the  Prince's  permis- 
sion, to  put  you  on  board  the  '  Fox  *  f  rigato.  I  sent  a  messen- 
ger down  to  JLeith  on  purpose." 
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''*That  will  do  cccoellentiy  well.     Captain  BeaveY  is  my 

5>articular  friend ;  he  will  put  me  ashore  at  Berwick  or  Shields, 
rom  whence  I  can  ride  post  to  London ;  and  yon  must  in- 
trust me  with  the  packet  of  papers  which  you  recovered  by 
means  of  your  Miss  Bean  Lean.  I  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  using  tnem  to  your  advantage.    But  I  see  your  Highland 

friend.  Glen what  do  you  csm  his  barbarous  name?  and  his 

orderly  with  him  ;  I  must  not  call  him  his  orderly  cut-throat 
any  more,  I  suppose.  See  how  he  walks  as  if  tiie  world  were 
his  own,  with  the  bonnet  on  one  side  of  his  head  and  his 
plaid  puffed  out  across  his  breast !  I  should  like  now  to  meet 
that  youth  where  my  hands  were  not  tied  :  I  would  tame  his 
pride^  or  he  should  tame  mirie.^' 

"  For  shame.  Colonel  Talbot !  you  swell  at  sight  of  tartan 
as  the  bull  is  said  to  do  at  scarlet.  You  and  Mac-Ivor  have 
some  points  not  much  unlike,  do  far  as  nal^onal  prejudice  is 
concerned.'* 

The  latter  part  of  this  discourse  took  place  in  the  street 
They  passed  the  Chief,  the  Colonel  and  he  sternly  and  punc- 
tiliously greeting  each  other,  like  two  duellists  before  they  take 
their  ground.  It  was  evident  the  dislike  was  mutual.  ''I 
never  see  that  surly  fellow  that  dogs  his  heels,''  said  the  Colo- 
nel, after  he  had  mounted  his  horde,  "but  he  reminds  me  ol 
lines  I  have  somewhere  heard — upon  the  rtage,  I  think: 

"*  Close  behind  him 
Stalks  suUen  BertraE^,  like  a  sorcerer'^  fiend^' 
Pressing  to  be  employed.'^  /        //  ?. 

'^  I  assure  you.  Colonel,''  said  W^.verley,  '/  that  you  judge 
too  harshly  of  the  Highland,ers."  . 

**  Not  a  whit,  not  a  whit ;  I  cannot  spare  them  a  jot ;  1 
cannot  bate  th^mr  an  ace<  Let  them  ^tay  in  their,  own  barre4 
mountains,  and  puff  and  swell,;  and  hang  their  bonnets  on  the 
horns  of  the  moon,  if  they  have  a  mind ;  but  what  business 
have  they  to  come  where  people  wear  breeches,  and  spe^  an 
intelligibie  language  ?  I  mean  intelligible  in  compariB04  to 
their  gibberish,  for  even  the  I<6,wlanders  talk  a  kind  of  Eng- 
lish little  better  than  the  Kegroes  in  Jamaica.     1  could  pity 

ihe  Pr y  I  mean  the  Chevaliei:  himself,  for  havii^gso  many 

desperadioes  ^bout  him.  And  they  learn  their  trade  jbo  early. 
There  is  a  kind  of  subaltern  imp,  for  example,  a  sort  of  suck- 
ing devil,  whom  you?  friend  Glenar^GJenamucJc  there>  has 
sometimes  in  his  train.^  To  look  at.  him,  he  is;  about  fiftegi 
ye«^ ;  but  he  is  a  century  old  in  mischief  and  villany.  He 
was  playing  at  quoits  the  other  day  in  the  court, ;  a  gentle- 
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mail;  a  decent-looking  person  enough,  came  past,  and  as  a 
quoit  hit  his  shin,  he  lifted  his  cane ;  but  mv  young  braTo 
whips  out  his  pistol,  like  Beau  Clincher  in  the  Trip  to  the 
Jubilee,  and  had  not  a  scream  of  Gardez  Veau  from  an  apper 
window  set  all  parties  a^fiqan^peraog  |(^r>fear  of  the  inevi table 
consequences,  the  poor  gentleman  would  have  lost  his  life  by 
the  hands  of  that  little  cockatrice/*, 

**A  fine  character  you'll  give  of  Scotland  upon  your  re- 
turn. Colonel  Talbot/' 

*'0,  Justice  Shallow,''  sai^  the'  Cdlonel,  '^^Wfll'  Bai^e^'me 
th^l  trouble^-^^  Barren,  barren,,  beggars  all,  be^kurs  alL 
Marry,  good  iir,*'-^and  that  Only  When  you  are  'famy  out  of 
Bdinburgfa,  and  not  yet  come  to  Leitn,  as  is  our' case  at 
preseut. ''  '  .        ;  . 

In  a  short  time  thby  arrired  at  the  seaport. 

:.   TheboatTockfdatthe  pielrof  Loith, 
Fvii  loud  the  wind  blew  down  the  ferry 
The  ship  rode  at  the  Berwick  Law. 

^^  Farewell,  Colonel ;  majr  you  find  all  ad  you  w6uld  wisji 
it  I  Perhaps  we  Inay  meet  sooner  than  jou  expect  ^  they  talk 
of  an  immediiite  route  ix)  England.'' 

^'  Toll  me  nothing  of  that,"  said  Talbot ;  '^  I  wish  to  cany 
ho  news  of  your  motions."  . 

;  "  Simply,  then,  adieti.  Say^  with  a  thousand  kind  greets 
irigs,  all  that  is  dutiful  and  affectionate  to  Sir  Everard  and 
Aunt  EacheL  Think  of^  me  as  kindly  as  you  can,  speak  of 
me  as  indulgently  as  your 'conscience  will  permit,  and  once 
more  adieu." 

^^And  adieu,  my  dear  Waverley';  many,  inany  thankp  for 
your  kindness.  Unplaid  yourself  on  the  first  opportunity* 
I  shall  ever  think  on  ybu  With  gratitude,  and  the  worst  of  my 
censure  shall  be,  ^we  diMe  almt-ilfairedans  cette  aaliref  * 

And  thus  they  parted.  Colonel  Talbot  going  on  board  of 
the  boiit  and  Waveney  returning  to  Edinburgh. 
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It  is  not  om?  purpos^^to  m^ru^^  upon  tbe  proyinoe  of  history. 
Wo  shaU  tjjerefore  9jJy  remind  oi^r  read^r^t  that  about  th^ 
beginning  erf  JTovemberthe  YQungOHevalier,  at;  the  head  of 
About;  fiix:thous^d; men  at. the  utpiost,  ?:e«oIye4  to  peril  hi$ 
cause  on  an  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  centre  oi  England/ 
although  aware,  lof  tjie  migl^ityi,pyepa?utip?i8.Tfbi^h  yere  njiade 
for  his  reception.  They  set  forward  on  this  crusade  in  weather 
i^hich  would  have'-rtedelrfed  afty^  olher^  tr6oji^  incapable  of 
marching,  but  Which'  jii  reali'ty  gat®^^  thes^  ^tive  mountain- 
-eers  advantages  bvier  a  less  hardy' enemy.  In  ^  defiance  of  a 
^uperior  .army  lying  upon  the  borders^  under  Field-Mariihiil 
Wadei,  tlxey  besjegea  and  took  Carlisle,  and  soon  afterwiirds 
prosecuted  their  daririg  march  to  tJie  southward* 
..  As  polonel  Mux^-lvgr'a  regimont  marched  in  the  van  of 
the  clans,^  he  and  Waverley,  who  now  equalled  jiiiy  High- 
l^^ei*  in  the  endluraiicG  of  fatigue,  and  was  become  somewhat 
acquainWd  mth  their  language,  were  perpelttially  at  its  head- 
They  marked  the  progress  of  the,  army,  however,  with  vtjry 
different  eves.  Fergus,  all  air  and  fire,"and  Confident  against 
the  world  \i\  arms,  measured  nothing  but  that  every  step  was 
^^  yajd  nearer  London*  He  neither  asked,  expected,  nor  de- 
sired, any.  a  id  ^xecpt  that  of  the  clans  to  ,  place  th(^  Stuarts 
once  nioi:4  on  the  throne  ;  and  when  by  chance  a  few  adher- 
ents joined  the  standard,  he  always  considered  them  in  the 
l^gbt  of.  ijicw  clainmnta  upon  the  favors  of  tlie  future  mon- 
arch, who,  iie  concluded,  must  therefore  subtract  for  their 
gratification  so  much  of  the  bounty  which  ought  to  be  shared 
among  his  Highland  followers. 

Edward's  views  were  very  different.  He  could  not  but 
observe  that  in  those  towns  in  which  they  proclaimed  James 
the  Third,  ^^no  man  cried,  God  bless  him.''  The  mob  stared 
and  listened,  heartless,  stupefied,  and  dull,  but  gave  few 
signs  even  of  that  boisterous  spirit  which  induces  them  to 
shout  upon  all  occasions  for  the  mere  exercise  of  their  most 
sweet  voices.  The  Jacobites  had  been  taught  to  believe  that 
the  northwestern  counties   abounded  with  wealthy  squires 
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and  hardy  y^ome^,  QbtoIqA  to.  the  cause  of  the  Wlusteltose. 
But  of  the  ifitoUhier.  TdrieB ;  they  saw.  little.  S<Hne  fled  from . 
their  houses^  some  feigned  themselves  sick^  staie  sorrendered  . 
tiiemnelip^B  ba^  the  ^oTernltiient  as  flBi^>eeted  p^raons*  Of  snch 
aB  remained^  4^  ignorant  gazed  vith  .astonishment^  mixed, 
with  horrdr  jEnul  aversion^  at  the  wild  appearance,  niUuiown 
langiiage^and  singular  gaxh  of  the  Scottish  dans.  And  to<^ 
i^e  .more  prudent  tiieir  scanty  Bombers,  apparent  deficiency 
in  discipline,  and  poveri^  of  equipment  seemed  certain  tokens^ 
of  the  calamitous  termination  of  their  rash  undertaking. 
Thus  ihe  few  who  joiaM  them' were 'Buch  as  bigotry  of  polit- 
ical principle  blinded  to^cdnsftquMices,  or  ndiose  brok^  for- 
tunes induced  to  hazamd  aU  on  a  rkk  so  desperate. 

The  Baron  of  Bradwordine  being  askea  what  he  thought 
of  these  recruits,^  took  a  long<pinch  of  snuff,  and  answered 
dryly,  ^Hhat  he  could  not  but  ha^e  am  excellent  opini^m  of 
them,  since  th^  resembled  precisely  ihe  followers  who  at^ 
tached  themselves  to 'the  goM  Kiagr. David  at  the  cave  of 
Adulhum — videlicety  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every 
one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discontented,, 
which  the  vn^te  renders  bitter  of  soul ;  and  doubtless,^  he 
said,  ^'  they  will  prove  ^  mighty  men  of  their  hands,  and  theret 
is  much  need  tluw  th^  should,  lor  I  have  seen  many  a  sour 
look  cast  upon  us.'' 

But  none  kA  these  considenttiesis  moved  Fergus.  He 
admired  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  aitua* 
ti<m  of  many  of  the  seats  which  they  passed.  ^'  Is  Waverley- 
HcMQor  like  that  house,  Edward  ?^' 

'*It  is  one-half  larger.** 

"  Is  your  uncle's  park  as  fine  a  one  as  that  V* 

^'It  is  i^fvee  times  as  extensive,  and  rather  resembles  a 
forest  than  a  mere  pMt." 

"  Flora  will  be  a  hq)py  woman." 

^'  I  hope  Miss  Mac-Ivor  will  have  much  reason  for  happi- 
ness unconnected  with  Waverley-Honor." 

*^  I  hope  so  too ;  but  to  be  mistressof  such  a  place  will  be 
a  pretty  addition  to  the  sum  total." 

^'  An  addiiion,  the  waat  of  Which,  I  trust,  will  be  amply 
supplied  by  some  other  means." 

*^  How,"  said  Fergus,  «topping  short  and  turning  upon 
Waverley — "  how  am  I  to  understand  that,  Mr.  Waverley  ? 
Had  I  the  pleasure  to  hear  you  aright  ?" 

"  Perfectiy  right,  Fergus." 

"And  am  I  to  understand  that  you  no  longer  desire  my 
alliance  and  my  sister's  hand  ?" 
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*'Tour  Bister  haa  refu»d  mine/'eaid  Wairerley^^'both: 
directly  ^aid  by  all  the  usual  means  by  which  ladies  repress 
nndesired  attentions,''       ^  -     - 

"  I  have^no  idea/'  answered  the  Ohieftainy  M  ^  a  lady  dis- 
missuig  er  a  gentleman  withdrawing :  his  i su^  after  it  has; 
been  improved  of  by  her  legal  guardian^  without  giring  him 
an  opj^rtunilr  of  talking  the  matter  ovor  with  ^  the  lady* 
You  4id  iiot,  I  suppose,  expect  my  sister  to  drop  into  your 
month  like  a  ripe  pkim  the  first  momeat  you  chose  to  open 
it?'' 

*^  As  to  the  lady's  title  to  dismiss  her  lovetr.  Colonel,"  re- 
plied Edward,  *^  it  is  a  point  which  you  must  ai-giie  with  her, 
as  I  am  ignonmt  of  the  customs  of  the  Highlands  in  that  par- 
ticular* But  as  to  my  title  to  acquiesce' ih  a  rejection  from 
her  without  an  appeal  to  your  interest,  I  will  tell  vou  plainly, 
without  meaning  to  underralue  Miss  Mac-Ivors  admitted 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  that  I  would  noti  take  the  hand 
<2f  an  angd,  with  anem^^e  for  beri  dowry,  if  herconaent 
were  extorted  by  the  importunity  of  friends  and  guardians, 
and  did  not  flow  from  her  own  free  inclination." 

*^^An  angel,  with  the  dowry  of  an  empire,"  repeated 
J'ergua,  in  a  tone  of  bitter,  irony,,  "is  not  very  likely  to  be 
pressed  upon  a  ^ — --^hire  -squire; ,  But,  .sir,"  changing,  his 
tone,  "if  Flora  Mac-Ivor  have  not  the  dowry  of  an  empire, 
she  is  my  sister ;  and  that  is  sufficient  at' least  to  secured  her 
against  bieinff  treated  with  anything  approaching  to  levity. ": 

"She  is  Flora  Mac-Ivor^,  air,"  said  Waverley,  with  firmness, 
'^  which  to  me,  were  I  capablie.  of  treating  any  wonaanwitii 
levity,  would  be  a  more  effectual  protectioii.'" 

The  brow  of: the  Chieftain  was  jnow  iuEy  clouded;  but 
Edward  felt  tcro  indignant  at  the  unreasonable, tone  which  he 
had  adopted  to  avert  the  storm  by  the  htostconcesgaon,  j  They. 
both  stood  still  while  this, shofft  dialogue  passed,  .and  Fergus 
seemed^  half,  disposdd  to  say  something  more  violent,  but,  by 
a  strong  effort,  suppressed  his  |)a8sion,  and,  fturniughis  face, 
forward,  walked  sullenly  on.     As  they  had  always  liiitflierto 
walked  together,  and  almost  constantly. side  by  sideV  Waverley 
pursued  his  course  sileiitly  in  the  same  direction,  determined 
to  let  the  Chief  take  his  own  time  in  recovering  tiie  good- . 
humor  which  he.  had  so  unreasonably. discarded,  and  firm  in 
his  resolution  not  to  bate  him  an  inch  of  dignity. 

After  they  had  marched  ou  in  this  sullen  manner  about  a- 
mile,  Fergus  resumed  the  discourse  in  a  different  tone.  '^I 
believe  I  was  warm,  my  dear  Edward^  but  you -provoke  me 
with  your  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world.     You  have  taken 
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^  at  some  of  Flora's  prudery,  or  high-flying  noticms  of  k)y- 
s^,  and  now,  Kke  a  child,  you  quarrel  with  the  plaything 
t6u  hove  been  trying  ior,  and  beat  me,  your  faithful  keeper^ 
bedause  my  arm  ^uinot  reaich  to  Edinburgh  to  hand  it  to  yiou^ 
1>  am  «iire,  if  I  was  passionate,  the  mortiiioatian  of  losing  the 
alUaiica  of  such  a  fi^iend,  after,  your  arrangement  had  been 
tiie  iaik  of  both  Highlaiids  and  Lowlands,  and  that  without 
80  mneh  as  knowing  why  or  wheref  ore>  might  well  proToke 
Gsdlner  blood  .than  mine«    I  shall  write  to  Edinburgh  and 

Sut  all  to  rights  y  that  is, .  if  you  desire  I  should  do  so ;  as  in^ 
ecd  I  cannot  feupprtse  that  your  good  opinion  of  Flora,  it 
b^g  such  as  you IWe  often  expreesed. to  me,  can  be  at  onoe 
laid  aside/'  .        j  ;  ;  :      . 

^'  Oolond  Mao^^vov/^  said  Edweird,  who  had  no  miiid  to 
be  hurried  iartheri  or  faster  thaik  he  ichose  in  a  matter,  which 
hei  had  already  conadeiied  as  broken,  off,  ^/ 1  am:iully  s^asiUe 
iof  tihe  vUtte  'of  ykNirigood  c)ffio^ ;  >and;be(rtamly,  by  youc  feeal 
oh  my  behalf  in  dueh  an  «fiair,  ydu  Aof  me  ]no  sm^  honoh 
But  as  Miss  Mao-lTor  bas^mada  her  election  freely  and  yolnjOh 
tarily,  and  as  all  my  attentiondan  Edinburgh  were  reeeiVed 
with  more  ihto  c<)Jdnea^  I  oanni(^,iin' luetice  either  to  h^  or 
myself,  consent  thikt  she  shduld  againbe:  harassed  upon  Hm 
topici  I  wotfd^hayei  mention^:  this  ip  you  Bome  time  sinioe^ 
but  ydn  saw  the  footing  upon'  which:  vre  stood ,  tc^ethfery  and 
must  hate  ufidisrstood  it.  Had  I  tho^ghftrbiherwise  I  Would 
hayidi  eai^lierispokienr;  bat  I  had  a  natiml  ri^luctance  to  enter 
upoii  a  sublet  &b  ptunM  to.  us  boih.f' 

^^  0,  yeory  :«i^eU>  Mr.  rWanterley,'' «iid  Petrgus,  haughtily, 
'^  the  thing  is  at  an  end.  I  haye  no  occasion  to  press  my  siater 
upon  toy-iaajti/'  ,  '     >  ,  .     '• 

'^  If  or  bofffQ  I  any  ocoasion  to.  cotxrt  mepepted.  rejection  f rottt 
tihe  same  y<)iang,Iady/^  answered;  Edward,  lui  the  same  tone. 

'^  I^ali  make  due  inqnir*y>»howe¥e(r,'^«aid  .the  Chieftwn, 
without  aoifeioirig  the  iuterruaDtioii,  ^^and  leaam.  what  my 
siaterjthinkft  of  all  thia;  we  wiU  thenisee  whether  it  is  to  end 
rhei»/^       .     '         •.-/.••,'.        ::  •  .         .  '^  . 

'5  Respecting  audii  inqirfries,  you  wilj  of  course  be  guided 
by  yotir  own  indffliient,f  jsaid  Wi^yjes'ley^  "  It  is,  I  am  aware, 
impossible  JJosa  JMbte^Iyor^ citn i chtoge  her  mind;  md  wei^ 
sai^»!i  unsupposableoaaeto  hapq»€»,  itisicertain  I  will  not 
change  teihe.  1  only  jJiehtiQH  ms^to  prevent,  any  possibility 
of iutUDe^misconfltradtiari,^^*     i:     •  ;  -^  r 

.  .Gladly  at Ithisrmem^V^wduidMac-Ivojr  have  put  their 
quarrel  jbo  aperscmal  arbU;r^^t  y  hif(  fiye  flashed  fii:^,  and  h^ 
measure  Edward  tfi  if  toiqhfG^oee  wh^i^e  he  mightb^^  plant  ik 
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mortal  woand.  But  ulthongh  we  ctonot  nol^^  Quarrel  accord^ 
ifkg  to  the  modes  and  figures;  of  Caranza  or  Vincent  Savioita^ 
no  one  knew  better  than  Fergus  that  thete  must  be  €K>iiie«^dte- 
oent  pretext  for  a  mortal  duel^.  For  mstance^  you  majnehat- 
len^  a  mto  f  or  treading  on  your  eoc^  in  a  crowds  or  f olr 
puwiing  you  up  to  the  wall,  or  for  taking  your  seat  in  ihe 
theatre;  but  the  moddm  code  of  ihotior  wiH  n<6t'. permit  yon 
to  found  a  quarrel  upon  your  right  of  compelling  a  man  to 
continue  addresses  to  a  fdmale*  relatiye  which  the  fair  lady 
has  already  refused.  So  that  -Fergus  ^  was  Qompelled  to 
stomach  this  supposidd  affront  until '  th<$<  whirligig  of  time, 
whose  motion  he  proknised'in^self  he  would  watch  most  sed- 
ulously, should  bring  about  an  opportunity  of  revenge. 

'Waverley**  Servant  always  led-  a  saddfte*h6rBe  i6i'him  in 
the  rear  of  the  battsdion  to  which  he  was  attached,  though  im 
master  seldma  rode.  But  aow,  incensed  at  the  domilieering 
and  unreasonable  «oiidilct  of  hid  late  friend  j,  he  ^clll  behind 
the  column  and  mounted  hh  hc»*se,  resolving  to  <deek  tiie 
Baron  of  Bradwardine,  and  request  ]>0rmi»3ion  to  volunteer 
in  his  troop  instead  of  the  Mac-Ivor  regimeiit.  - 

**  A  hfq)py  time  of  it  i  should  have  had,''  thought  he,  af- 
teJr  he  was  mounted,  ^^to  have  been  so  clodely  allied  to  tkis 
auperb  specimen  of  pride  and  self -opinion  and' paisiom"  A. 
-colonel  I  why,  he  diould  have  been  a  geiieralisshno.  A  pdjtjjr 
<;hief  of  three  or  foi^  hundred  men  t  his  jmde  might  suffice 
ior  the  €ham  of  T«rtary-*-the  GtaxA  Seigirior^— the  Great 
Mogul !  I  am  well  free  ol  him.  Were  Plorfc  ain^  angei,  she 
w:ould  bring  inih  her  a  second  I^6ifer>6f  ^mbiti<ni  and  wrath 
lor  a  brother-in4aw.''  /    .^  _       ,     ; 

The  Baron,  whose  learning  (like  Sancho's  jests  while  in 
the  Sierra  Morena)  seemisi  ix)  grow  moutdyibr  waiit  dfexer- 
ci8e>  jojrfuUy  embraced  the  op^yrtumty  of  Waverley's  offering 
his  service  in  his  regiment,  to  /bring  it  into  «ome  iexiertion. 
The  good-natured  old  gentleman^  however;  laboifed  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  between' the  two  quondam  friends.  Fergiis 
turned  a  cold  ear  to  his  remonstrances,  though  he  gave  tiieih 
a  respectful  hearing  ;•  and  as  for^  Wjaverley,  to  isaw  no  reason 
why  ne  fefaduld  be  the  flrst'lncbttrtin^^arenewat  of  the.  hi- 
iimacV  which  the  Ohieftiifal  had  >  ffo '  onreteonably  dfetuii!)ed. 
The  Baron  then  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  Prince)  who, 
wixious  to  prevent'  quarrefe  iH'  his  little  army,  dedaiid  he 
would  himself  remonstrate  with  Colonel  Mac^ivor  on  the  un- 
Toalsonableness  of  His  conduct.'^  But^in' title  htirryolii their 
march,  it  ^as  a  ^  or  two  before  he  had  aa^  oppdrtunityjto 
^xert'bisinftaeuceintiiefaciaaBerpK^osed.       '  -1     '     >    lu 
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In  the  mean  while  Waverley  turned  the  instructions  he 
had  received  while  in  Gardiner's  dragoons  to  some  account, 
and  assisted  the  Baron  in  his  command  as  a  sort  of  adjutant. 
^'  Parmi  les  aveugles  un  horgne  est  roi/^  says  the  French 
proverb  f  .and  the  cavalry,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Lowland 
gentlemen,  their  tenadid  sCnd  iybrvia'ii1&;  ifdrmed  a  high  opinion 
of  Waverley's  skill  and  a  great  attachment  to  his  person. 
This  wapriii^Aeedip^y  owing  4Q.tbt^.>8£^i8^tipxi  wWdi  they 
feli  at  the  distinguit^bed  EiigTish  yolniifceGr's  leaving'  tne  High- 
landers to  rank  among  them ;  for  thorf^  wtis  a  latent  griioge 
between  the  horse  and  foot,,  not  only  owing  to  the  difference 
of  the  servicea,  bnt  bocauae  most  of  the  gentlemen,  living  near 
the  lOghlanda,  had  at  one  time  or  other  had  quarrels  with 
the  tribes  in  their  vicinity,  and  all  of  them  looked  with  a 
jealous  eye  on  the  Highlanders'  avowed  pretenaione'to  superior 
valor  and  ntility  in  the  Prince's  service,  "'   ?, 
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CHAPTER  LVm  r. 

THJE  COKFUSION  OF  KISTO   AOEAltAKT^S   OAMiP         '     " 

It  was  Waverle/a  custom  sometimes  to  ride  a  little  apart  from 
the  oaaiii  body,  to  look  at  any  object  of  curiosity  which  oc- 
curred on  the  march.  They  were  now  in  Luiicasnirej  wheu^ 
attracted  by  a  castellated  old  liall,  he  left  the  equadron  for 
half  an  hour  to  take  a  survey  and  eligbt  sketch  of  ii  As  he 
returned  down  the  avenue  he  was  met  by  Eusigi;  Macconibieji, 
Thia  man  hatl  contracted  a  sort  of  regard  for  Edward  since 
the  day  of  his  first  seeiug  him  at  TuUy-Veolan  and  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  Highlands.  He  seemed  to  loiter^  as  if  on 
purpose  to  meet  with  our  hero.  Yet,  as  he  passed  him,  he 
only  approached  his  stirrup  and  pronounced  the  single  word 
'*  Beware !  ^^  and  then  walked  swiftly  on,  shunning  all  farther 
communication. 

Edward,  somewhat  surprised  at  this  hint,  followed  with 
his  eyes  the  course  of  Evan,  who  speedily  disappeared  among 
the  trees.  His  servant,  Alick  Polwarth,  who  was  in  attend- 
ance, also  looked  after  the  Highlander,  and  then  riding  up 
close  to  his  master,  said, 

*^The  ne^er  be  in  me,  sir,  if  I  think  you're  safe  amang 
thae  Highland  rinthereouts.^' 
•    *^  Wnat  do  you  mean,  Alick  ?^'  said  Waverley. 

'^  The  Mac-Ivors,  sir,  hae  gotten  it  into  their  heads  that 
ye  hae  affronted  their  young  leddy.  Miss  Flora ;  and  I  hae 
heard  mae  than  ane  say,  they  wadna  tak  muckle  to  mak  a 
black-cock  o'  ye ;  and  ye  ken  weel  enough  there's  mony  o' 
them  wadna  mind  a  bawbee  the  weising  a  ball  through  the 
Prince  himsell,  an  the  Chief  gae  them  the  wink,  or  whether 
lie  did  or  no,  if  they  thought  it  a  thing  that  would  please  him 
when  it  was  dune.'' 

Waverley,  though  confident  that  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  was  in- 
capable of  such  treachery,  was  by  no  means  equally  sure  of 
the  forbearance  of  his  followers.  He  knew  that,  where  the 
honor  of  the  Chief  or  his  family  was  supposed  to  be  touched, 
the  happiest  man  would  be  he  that  could  first  avenge  the  stig- 
ma; and  he  had  of  ten  heard  them  quote  a  proverb,  ^^That 
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tfa^  bee^t  it^rrefige  was  th»  most  gpeedy  and  most  safe/'  -  Ooup- 
ling  this  MiXh  the  hint  of  E^«m^  he  judged  it  most  prhdent  to  * 
8^  qinrd  td^kid  horse  alad  oride  brisl^  back  to  the  4Mitiiadr(m. 
Eve  he  I'eiEUshed  the  end  of  the  long  avetaiUe^  hoirerer,  a  ball 
whistled  past:  him,  and  the  report  of  a  pistol  waa  heard. 

"It was  that  deevirsbuckie,  Callum  Bejf,'^  said  Alick;  ^*  I 
saw  him  whisk  awi^^  thronsh  anumg-  the  reises.'  * 
i  Edward,  ^stij  meensed  at  this  act  ^  treacherj,  gall(q>ed 
ont  of  the  aTe^e;  and  observed  the  battalioti  of  Mac-Itor  at 
some  distance  moving  alopg  the  common  ^in  which  it'tenni-* 
nated.  He*  also  saw  an  individual  mnning  irery  fiaat  to  join 
file  party ;  this  he  condnded  was  the  intended  assassin,  who, 
hy  leaping  m.  inclosure,  might  easily  make  a  much  diorter 
path  to  t$e  main  body  than  he^  could  fit^  on  horseback*  Un^ 
able  to  contaiii  himself,  he  oommanded  Alickto  go  to  the 
Baren  of  Brttdwairdine,  who  was  at1;he  head  of  .his^regi»e&t 
about  half  a  mile  in^iront,  and  accfuaint  him  with  #£it  had 
happened;  He  himself  immediately  rodeup  loFergus'a  regi- 
ment."  The  Chi^  himself  was  in  the*  act  of  joining  tb^. 
He  was  on  horseback,  having  oretumed  froml  miiin^  <^  the 
Pfino^  •  )&n  peibeiving  Edward  approaoMnff,  he  put  ms  horse; 
i»moiioi»tt0ii^sihini.'  .  •>  -  '-'nf  •.»-  T.:  ..  i--  .  -  .  ..  ■ 
■■'^' Cctoftd MiwD-Iv6rj^'  safid'  Watve»leyi  withoa*  aay  farther 
salntafcion^'^Ihttve  to  inform  ydjutimi'Oiie  of  your.pec^le 
has  this  iBBt&nt  fitcidi  at  me  tfrom  m  lurking-place/^  ;   i 

^^As  t^t^^:'' answered  Map^Inw^^^eKO^itmgithe  ciccmnr! 
dtanie^f  i^luricing^^laeeyds  a  fA^asure  whiehl  :|)ri8eiiily  pro- 
po8e»t6t.hiydelf,Tl<&onM  begladi4qkiiow<whHdiofimy  cksi^ 
men  dared  to  anticipate  me.  '      r  r*  •  i  -      ••      > 

'»  1^^  Lsbali  <;ertainly  ibe  aSt^f^oor^commaoid  whenever  you 
plea^ ;!  the  gentieroanwho  took'^yeur liffico  htion  idmseu  is 
youirmgei^ere^i^jlattnm  Begi^'     '      '  \      .-    ji      ..• 

'  '^' aH»nd:  £Drth  'from  the  mmks^  -Gadluon  I  Dkl  yda  fire^  M 
M»y.WaveBieyi?^'  -  -  r  f-  I  .•'  •  -  iin  u-  p  j\. ."  '  ji.  .  .; 
^K^^^>No^^  aDfliiv^ed^^einnblusidhgGidlaiiu;^  lo  ,1  )pt  •:,.  . 
•  s'^Yett  didr,-  smd  {Aiidfc  ^.iPolwarth^  wbe^^  was  ^already 
returned,  having  met  a  trooper  iwwihom'iie  dispatched  an 
aocoiint'bl^wihattwa&^ing^forii^aflrdti^f  the  Baron  Of  l^^dwar- 
dine,  while  he  himself  ximaameii  •  io  *  his  ^naster  4t  ifiiU '  galloj^y 
neitben bpeoiii^  the' roweU of  hisrspcuis  ;n6i:/!ihe  iddes'' bf  his 
horse.  .v^ire«  did  ;"i  fsaw  jf qut  as  ptaiiiiy  as  Iev»r>v6^W''th^ 
»uM  kirfcat»:(?6udinghkm/' \       1     :.  I  ^  i".    ' 

"  You  lie/'  replied  Callum,  with  his*  usual  iowpraetwible 
bbstinabyl  (The  combat  betweeir  the  knights  wouldcb^tainly, 
as  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  have  heen  preened  by  ian  encoli/ntei: 
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be^treen  the:,sqttire8<(for.Alidc  was  a  ston^h^^rteA  MersHB* 
man,  aiidif earea  itba  bow  ot  Qiipid  for  mettei  tbftiii »  Highto^d- 
erfs  <iiffk,ffirjcaiaymo(re)j  btUFergjcw^  with  hml  uftialj  to»^.  irf. 
djBeiaion,.  demaiKled  OaEum'S  pa^tol.  The».6o^k  wa».  dowaa,. 
the  pan  and  miwde  Were  black  with/  the  smokel ;  it  hl^d  b^en. 
that  infitaHtifired:.;,  c        U    f    :  -  ; 

'^Take  that/'  agudsEergas,  striking  the  boy  wpou  the  head 
witl}.  the:  bcai?iy  .;i»stolti)iitt  with,  his  wholeiforce^/*  tak^ihat 
fojT  acting  WittkOiLi  didei^,  aUdjlyiikg  to  die^ise  it. -^^  C^nm- 
received:  itheblow^ without  appearing 'ta  flinch  from  it,  pud 
fdl  without  sign  pf  life; :  Mi&tanid  still,  upon  yout  li^^es!'' 
8^  Fergus.4)o/t4i0  restof  the  cluii ;  ^^I  blowout.the  brain&oi 
therfinit  man  who  intearfetea, between  Mr.  Wav!erley:and  Dole/* 
Thejr  stbod' motionless ;  EtanBhu  alone  showed  Bjnmctoms 
of'Yexatum  and  anxiety.  Gall»m  lay  on.  the  iground  .Meed-: 
ing  iQopiouial]^,  but;  no'omd  ventured  to  give  him  toj^  assistance. 
B)  seemed  aa  if  het  had  gotten  his  dea^htWow. 

,/^  And  now  (fori  you;,  Mr..  Waverley  ;  please  :to  turn  your 
hoirse  twenty  yards  with  me  upon  the  common/'  Wayeiiey 
oompli«dL^  abd/  ilergn^y  ocmfronting  himi  when  they  were  fei 
little  way  from-  the^June^ol  march,  said,  with  gveot  aSeoted 
coolness,  ^^ I  could  not  but  wonder,  dr^  lattthe/fiekleniessi  «£ 
taste  whiehtyou  wane  pletoed  to  express  the  otibei*  day*  i  But 
ii^^as  noian  ftngel,  ag/yiou'justly'robserved,  who  had  cbttrma 
for  yon,  unless  she  brdu[ght  An«mpii«  foriheif  fortune.  I  have 
nowan  eseellont 'commentary  up(M  that  obacuretext.''^  - 
-  -  '^  I  am^t(a  loss i  even  to^^^u^  at^  you^  nietoing; Oohmidl 
Maie-Iyor^iiinIeiB8iit/seem»: plain; that  fou  intend  to  faateaoa 
quarrel  upon  me. ^^  *'.    ^  '    .      i 

'^  Youff  afilectedignprance  jdiall  not  serve  yo%«ir.l  The 
Erinee^-^the  Primee  ihtmaalf  has  adquainted  me  With  > ^roor 
manoeuvres.  1  little  thought  iiiat  your  .emgi^ements  wiili 
Miss  Brad waiDddUe  weire  tile  reiuswai  tKf  your  breaking  oS  your 
intended  match  with  my  sister.  I  suppose  the  information 
that  the  Baron  had^altetiB^^^^'d^ii^ft^i^  of  his  estate-  was 
quite  Bsi^&eieatfTeasdnilorf rfighti]:^ your  friieaidfs  sister und 
carrying  off  your  friend^s  mistrosa*'^ 

'^  Bid  the  Prince  t^ll  ybu  I  was jsngaged  to.  Miss  Bradwar* 
dine  ?/'  said  Waverley;     'tlmpoesible.'^  /  . 

^^  He  did^  sir,^'  answefred  MifiQ^Ivor ;  5*  so,  «ith6r:draw  and 
defend  yourself  er  reisignyonr  pvetemsiohs  to  the  bdv.'^ 

"This  is  absolute  madness,'*  eoDolaimed  Waverley>  '^=©r 
some  stnufige  miBtds:el''  :  1* 

*^  0 1  no  evasion !  draw^  your  sword  ! ''  said  the  infuriated 
Chieftain,  his'dwn  alrea4y  "ttsheathed. 
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*  ^'MoBt  I  fight  in  a  madman^s  qnarrd  ?'' 

^'  Then  gire  up  now,  and  forever^  all  pretensions  to  Miss 
Bradwardine^B  hand/'  * 

"What  title  have  yon,*' cried  Waverley^  ntteriy  losing 
command  of  himself — "what  title  hare  yon,  or.  any  man  ]iv^ 
ing^to  dictate  snchtenns  tame?''  And  he  also^dnarnis  sword. 

Ab  this  moment  tiie  Baron  <rf  Bradwardine^  Ml6wed  by 
seyeral  of  his  troop,  came  up  on  the  spar,  some  from  onriosiinr, 
others  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  which  they  indistinctly 
understood  had  broken  out  between  the  Mao-Ivors  and  their 
corps.  The  clan^  seeing  them  abroach,  put  themselves  in 
motion  to  support  their  Chief  tain,  and  a  scene  of  confusion 
commenced  wnich  seemed  likely  fd  terminate  in  bloodshed.  A 
hundred  toi^nes  were  in  motion  at  once.  The  Baron  lectured, 
the  Chieftain  stormed^  the  Highlanders  screened  in  (Gaelic, 
the*  horsemen  cursed  and-  swore  in  Lowland  Scotch.  At 
length  matters  came  to  SQ4^h  a/  pass  j  that  the  Baron  threatened 
to  charee  the  Mac^Ivors  uhteas  they  tesumed  their  ranks,  and 
many  oi  them,  in  return,  presented  their  fire-arms  at  him  and 
the  other  troopers.  The  confusion  was  jmrivately  fostered  by 
old  Ballenkeiroch,  who  made  no  doubt  tnat  his  own  Aaj  of 
vengeance  wasaitived,  when,  behold  !  a  cry  arose  of  "Boom  ! 
make  way !  plaea  d  Monseigmmr !  plxwedt  Mimsdgneurl'* 
This  announced  the  approach  of  the  Prince,  who  came  up 
with  a  party  of  Fitz-James's  foreign  dragoons  that  acted  as 
his  body,  guard.  His  arrival  produced  scmie  degree  of  order. 
The  Highlanders  reassumed  their  l^^uiks,  tioe  cavi^  fell  in 
and  foimed  squadron>  aikl  the  Baron  and  Chieftain  were 
ffilenL.  .     . 

The  Prince  called  them  and  Waverley  before  him. 
Having  heard  the  ori^nalcause  of  the  quarrel  thrdugh  the 
viliaby  of  Oalluan  Beg,  he  ordered  him  into  dtstody  of  the 
provost-marshal  for  immediate  execution,  in  the  event  of  hib 
aurviving  the  chastisement  inflicted  by  his  Chief  tain.  Fergus, 
however,  in  a:  tone  betwixt  claiming  a  right  and  asking  a 
favoii^reqnested  he  midit  be  left  to  his  disposal,  and  promised 
liisi.pnnidiment  e^ouM  be  exemplary*  To  deny  this  might 
h^ve  '^eemed. to  ehcroadi  on  the  palbnarchal  authority  of  the 
Ohi5ef  tains,  of  which  they  were  veiy:  jealous,  and  they  were 
not  persons  to  be  disobliged.  Calluin  was  therefore  left  to 
the  justice  of  his  own  tribe. 

The  ■  Priricd .  next  denmnded  to  know  the  -new?  !ca»se  of 
quaroel  jbet#een  Colonel  Mac^^Ivorand  Wiaverley*  There  was 
a  pause.  Both  gentlemen: found  the  pre^nce  of  th^  Batren 
ei  B^waudine;  (fcbr  by  this  time  all  three  hod  i^pooaebed 
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the  Chevalier  by  his  compdand)  an  insurmouhtaWe' Barrier 
against  entering  upon  a  subject  wbere^he  name  of  lus!  daugh- 
ter must  unayoidaoly  be  mentioned.  Th^  tamed  ibheir  eyen 
on  the  ground,  with  looks  ih  which' shame  and  embaicfassment 
were  mingled  wiiit  dienpl^asure.  >>  The  Prince/ who  had  been 
educated  aineiig^tiLe  diseoiitented  «uQd  mutinous  qnrits  of  th& 
cdurt  of '^t.  vQebnains^y^h^re  <fe«%  o^  ererykind  Were  the 
daily  subjoHot  of  soMcitnde>i0  the  dethroned  soTereign,  had 
served  his  apprenticeshipj  as  old  Pir^eriokctf  PtuBsia  would 
haive  said/ tc  the  i  trade  of  royal^.*  3?o  poromote  ior*  restore 
concord  am6tig  his  ibUowfffr  was  indispensable.  Accordingly 
he  took  his  mseasures.*     ;   •   :.     :     *      . 

'f  Mioufiieiii' de  Beaujenf  l*^  "     • 
J    :^^  Mdnseigheur  1/^  said  ^  yery  handsome  French  eayidry 
officer  ^ who  was  in  atteadance.'  ^      .1       \  i 

'.  ^^  Ay6z  la  bont6  dlallignervoesfsiontagnards  li,  aittsi  quie 
la  caitnderie/ '  sHl '  Vods  ^alt^  -et  { de< '  ka  Temetire  4  la  marcne; 
Yous  parlez  si  bienrirAngliods^eela  ne  'f  ens  donneroit  pas 
beaucoupdepeine*^';.  :::  '    -  ft  ,  .:         ■ 

^^  Ah )  |)asdet6ut,  Monseigneur/^* replied iMjons.le  Oompte 
de  Beaujeui  hii^  head  bendingjdown  to  the.  neck  of  his  little 
prancing  hiffhly^managfed'  c^rgerk '  Aboordingly  he  piaffed 
aVayy  ii^  hirn^spirits^and'coBfidence,  to  the  bead  .of  Fergos^s 
<regiment,  iiithouffh  Understanding  not  a  word  of  ^hieiic  iEmd 
very  Bttle  English.  • !  i     -  t      ,1  '    '     /    i':  « 

^  ^  Messieurs  les  sauiiraselB:  Booisoisn-Mlat  (is,  geotilmans  b&y^ 
ag^^y  hayiethe  goodnc^d'arraingertTOUs/''     .  . 
.    The  dahi^  co]bprehending>4lhe0(rder  more  from  the  gesture 
than  the  words,  and  seeing  the  Prince  himself  present,  has» 
.tcnddto  dress  theirrjinkd.  ij     **  ! 

^^Ahl'vet  :well!  dat  is  fort  bienlf' said:  tiie  Count  de 
Beaujeu^ "  ^^  Oentilmanls  danyages !  toais;  ^Mb  bien.  £h  bien ! 
>Qu^e8tce>que'youBappellez yisage>i Monsieur'?!^'  (toa kranging 
.trooper  who,  stood  *%;  hiin^ii  if^Ahv  oui  I/qks^;  Je  vousre- 
mercie.  Monsieur.  ■  (JentiMiommes,  have  >  de  goo&iess  to 
make^e  ^e  to  de  right  par  file,  dait  is,  by>  Me&|>  Marsh  I 
Mai8,^rds  bien;'  encorey  messieurs;  il  tsmt  yousniiiBttRr &  la 
marche.'  .  •  .  Marbherdoncy  au«nc»h  de  Bieu,  ipanoeque  j^ai 
oubli^  le  mot  An^lois  ;  'mais  yous/^tes  des  braves  gens,  et  me 
coimirenez  trdd  bien/^  .  ^    * 

The  Count  next  hastened  to  put  the  cayalry  in  ^motion. 
■"^^  QentilmaaM  cafvalry,  JroummitfjMl  in.  fAhlipdi^ma'foi,  I 
>did  not  say  fall  ofit! * '  I  am  a  tidor  de  little grosslat  ^ehdlman 
is  moche^  nurt.  Ah>,  mon  iDieu !  fewest!  le  Cominissaive  qui 
Brdos a^poH;^  lespiemidrea  nouVelles  de peiiiiaiiditiittu^iMEU 
Je  suis  trop  fach6.  Monsieur  !^' 
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Bnt  Mot  Macwheeble^  who^  with  a  dwdrd  studc  Bcroes 
t^;  ana  a  white  eockade  ad  large  as  a  pancake,  now  figured 
in  ttie  character  of  a  colnmisdfurv,  being  overturned  in  the  = 
hustle  oocasioned  by  thetrodpers  hastening  to 'get  themselyes 
in  order  in  the  Prince's  presence,  before  he  c<mld  ttdly  his ' 
galloway,  shink  to  the  rear  ^amid  tile  unrestrained  laughter 
of  the  spectators. 

^^Eh  bien,  Messieurs/  wheel  to  4e  righti  Ah  !'dat  is  it ! 
Eh,  Monsieur  de  Bradwardihe,  ayez  la  bontd  de  vous  mettre 
k  la  t6te  de  votre  regiment,  c«r,  par  Dieu,  je  n'en  puis  plus  !*' 

The  Baron  of  Biiadwardine-was  obliged  to  eo  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Monsieur  de  Beaujeu,  after  he  mid  fainy  expBlded  his ' 
few  English  military  phrases*     One  piirposeof  the  C&evalier 
was  thus  answered.^    The  oUier  he  proposed  was,  that  in  the 
eagerness  to  hear  and  comprehend  comniands  issued  through ' 
such  em  indistinct  medium  m  his  own  presence,  the  thoughts  of ' 
the  soldiers  in  both  corps  might  get  a  current  diiferent  froin  ■ 
the  angry  channel  in  which  they  i^^rp  flowing  at  the  time. 

Charles  Edward  was  bo  sooner  left  wiUi  the  Chieftain 
and  Warerley,  the  reiit  of  his  attendants  being  at  some  dis- 
tance, than  he  said,  ^^If  I  owed  ^  less  to  your  disinterested 
friendship,  I  could  be  most;  seriously  angry  with  both  of  you 
fol*  this  vei*y  extraordinary  and  causeless  broil,  at  a  moment 
when  my  fiftther'i  seinrice  so  decidedly  demands  the  most  per- 
fect' uAa'^iMity-  Buf  the  wirst  of  my  situation -isy  that  my 
very  be»t  friends  hold  they  have  liberty  to  ruin  thestes^ves, 
a^  well  as  the  -catise  they  are  engaged  ih,  upon  ttie^  lightest 
caprice/*  ,  ^  !  '.        >  ,   .  - 

Both  the  young  men  protested  theit  resolution  to  submiti 
every  difference  to  his  arbitration.  •'^  Indeed,''  said  Edwardy^ 
'*  I  hardly  know  of  what  I'  alto'  accusefi.  I  sought  Colonel 
Mac-Ivormerely  to  mention  to  him  that  I  had  narrowly  es- 
caped assossinatioh^at  the  hand  of  hib  immediate  dependant, 
a  dastedly  revenge  which  I  knew  hito  'to  be  incapable  of 
authori^ng.  As  to  the  cause  for  which  he  is  disposed  -to 
fasteti  a  quarrd  upon  me,  I  am  ignorant  ot  i^,  utless  it  be. 
that  he  accuses  me,  most' unjustly,  of  i  haying  ^engaged  the; 
afltections  <>f  a  yoiiiig  lady  in  prejudice  of  his  pretensions.^'    • 

*^^If  there  is  an  error,"  said  tne  Chieftain,  ^^it  arises  from' 
a  conversation  which  I  hdd  this  morning  with  his  Eoyd 
Highness  himself." 

^^Witti  me?^^  said  the  Chevalier;  "how  can  Colonel 
Mac-'IvOr  have  €o  faar  misunderstood  me  ?  " 

He  then  led  Fergus  aside,  and,  after  five  minutee'  earnest 
convOTsation,  spurred  his  horse  towards  Edward;      *^l3  it 


p09sibli&— uay,  ride  up,  OoloBelyfor  I  dei^  ^jor  s^retfrnrip  it 
pOaaibte,  Mxp  Wav©r%<,  that .  1  9,m  miBtaken ;  in  ^uWosing 
thait  j^n  :ar^  m  accepted  Iofq?  jQt.Mise  BradvaMine  r  a  feicti 
of'.wJwhAwa^by  eir^ftmataiic^s*  though  not  by  oommumqar! 
tion  fmm  you,  .so  absolutely  aoni<Fiiio6d  that  f  alleged  it.  to: 
Vi(^  lau  V  ohr;  this  lOQrumg  a^aj  reason  why,  without  oflen<^ 
to  him,  you  might  not  continue  to  be  ambitious  of  an  alliance, 
which  U^>B,ti  unengaged  persoti>  even  though  once  repulsed, 
holds  out  top  many  cnarms  to  be  lightly  laid  agiide/^ 

'^Ypur  Poyal  Highn{e8S,^V^id  Wa^erley, /^must  have 
founded  on  circumstances  altogether  unknown  ;tOfme,,ivhen 
yoft  4id  me  the  distinguished,  honor  of  i^upposing  me  an  acr.i 
cepted  lover  of  Miss  j^mdwardine.  I  feel  the  distinction  > 
im^i^d  in  the  suppositiQi^,  but  I  have  no  title  to  it.  For  the 
rest>  my,  confid0nce  int  my  pwn  merit  is  too  justly  slight  to 
admit  of  my  hoping  for  success  in  any  quarter  after  positive 
rejection/^    , 

.ThQ  Chlevftlier  wa^  pilenl  fpr  a  moment,  looking  steadily  ^t 
them  both,  and  then  ^d>,  ^^XJpon  my  word,  Mr.  Waverley, 
you  are  a  leps  happy  man;  thao  I  conceived  I  had  very  good 
reason  to  believp  you.  Bntjnow,  gentlemen,  allow  me  tob^ 
umpire  in  this  matter,  not^aa  Prince  Eegent  but  as  Charlea 
Stuart,  a  brother  adventurer  with  ypu  m  the  same  gallant 
cause.  I^y:Qiy  pretensions  to  be  obeyed  by  ypi;  entirdy  ov^t 
of  view>  wd  consider  your  own  hpnpr  and  how  far  it  is  well 
pr  beepjpaing  tOi  rive  pur  enemies  thc:  advantage  aaid  our 
friends  the  ^p^iidai  of  showing  that,  few  a^  we  are,  we,  are  not 
united.  And  forgive  me  if  I  add,  that  the  names  of  tiie 
latjjes  who  have  b^n  mentioned  crave  more  resject  frpm  us. 
all  than  to  be  made  themes  ot  discord.^' 

•  He  took  Fergus  a  little  apart  ajid  spoke  to  him  very  ear- 
nestly for  two  or  three  minn^tea,  and  then  returning  to  Wa* 
verley,  said,  ^'  I  believe  I  have  satisfied  Colonel  Mac-Ivpr  that 
his  resentment  was  founded  upon  a  misconception,  to  which, 
indeed,  I  myself  gave  rise ;  and  I  trust  Mr.  Waverley  is  too 
generous  to  harbor  mj  recolleption  of  what  is  past  when  I 
assure  him  that  such:  is  the  (we.  You  must  state  this  matter 
properly  to  your  clan,  Vich  Ian  Vphr,  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  their  precipitate  vicdence,^.  Fergus  bowed.  ^^  And  now, 
gentlemen,  let  me  have  the  pleasure  to  see  you  sh^ke  hands.^' 

They  advanced  coldly,  and  with  measured  steps,  each  ap- 
parently r^uctant  to;  appear,  most  forward  in  concession. 
They  did,  however;  $ha5:e  band^,  and  iwted,  taking  a  re- 
spectful leave  pf  the  Chevalier.        • 

Charles  Edward*  then  rode  to  the  head  of  the  Mac-Ivors, 

♦See  Note  40. 
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threw  himself  from  his  horse^  begged  a  drink  ont  of  old  Bal- 
lenkeiroch's  canteen^  and  marched  about  half  a  mile  along 
with  them,  inquiring  into  the  history  and  connections^ 
•Sliochd  nan  Ivor,  adroitly  using  the  few  words  of  Gaelic  he 
possessed,  and  affecting  a  Rreat  desire  to  learn  it  more  thor- 
oughly. He  then  mouii^  -Us  K^iM  otice  more,  and  galloped 
to  the  Barents  cavalry,  which  was  in  front,  halted  them,  and 
examined  their  accoutrements'  s&d/  state  of  discipline ;  took 
notice  of  the  prinoipiil  gentlemen,  and  even  of  the  cadets ;  in- 
quiry after  their  la4ies,  aad  comrni^nd&d  their  horses ;  rode 
about  an  hour  with  the  Bartm  of  Bradwardine,  and  endured 
three  long  atoriea  about  Field-Marehal  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 
"Ah,  BeauJBu,  mon  cher  ami,"  sdd  he,  m  he  returned  to 
\m  usual  place  in  the  line  of  marchj  ^*  que  mon  metiet  de 
prince  errant  eat  ennuvant,  par  iois,  Maia,  courage  !  c'e§t  |^ 
ginuid>u>  api:6s  to«^t,^*  ,  i    . 
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a!  8KISH1SH 
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This  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  thatj  after  a  council  of 
war  held  at  Derby  on  the  5th  of  Beoemher,  the  HighLinders 
Telinquished  their  desperate  attempt  to  penetrate  farther  into 
England,  andj  greatly  to  the  dissatisf action  of  their  jK»nng 
and  daring  leader,  positiTely  determined  to  return  north- 
ward. They  commeneed  their  retreat  accordingly,  and,  by 
the  extreme  celerity  of  their  movements,  outstripped  the 
motions  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  now  pursued  them 
with  a  very  large  body  of  cavalry. 

This  retreat  was  a  virtual  resi^ation  of  their  towering 
hopes.  None  had  been  so  sangume  as  Fergus  Mac-Ivor ; 
none,  consequently,  was  so  cruelly  mortified  at  the  change  of 
measures.  He  argued,  or  rather  remonstrated,  with  the  ut- 
most vehemence  at  the  council  of  war  ;  and,  when  his 
opinion  was  rejected,  shed  tears  of  grief  and  indignation. 
From  that  moment  his  whole  manner  was  so  much  altered 
that  he  could  scarcely  have  been  recognized  for  the  same 
soaring  and  ardent  spirit,  for  whom  the  whole  earth  seemed 
too  narrow  but  a  week  before.  The  retreat  had  continued 
for  several  days,  when  Edward,  to  his  surprise,  early  on  the 
12th  of  December,  received  a  visit  from  the  Chieftam  in  his 

?uarter8,  in  a  hamlet  about  half-way  between  Shap  and 
'enrith. 
Having  had  no  intercourse  with  the  Chieftain  since  their 
rupture,  Edward  waited  with  some  anxiety  an  explanation  of 
this  unexpected  visit ;  nor  could  he  help  being  surprised,  and 
somewhat  shocked,  with  the  change  in  his  appearance.  His 
eye  had  lost  much  of  its  fire ;  his  cheek  was  hollow,  his  voice 
was  languid,  even  his  gait  seemed  less  firm  and  elastic  than 
it  was  wont ;  and  his  dress,  to  which  he  used  to  be  partic- 
ularly attentive,  was  now  carelessly  flung  about  him.  He  in- 
vited Edward  to  walk  out  with  him  by  the  little  river  in  the 
vicinity  ;  and  smiled  in  a  melancholy  manner  when  he 
observed  him  take  down  and  buckle  on  his  sword. 

As  soon  as  they  were  in  a  wild  sequestered  path  by  the  side 
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of  the  stream,  the  Chief  broke  out-^'^  Onr  fine  adventvie  ht 
BOW  totally  rained^  Waverley^  and  I  wish  to  know  what  yoa 
intend  to  do ; — nay,  never  stare  at  me,  man.  I  tell  yon  1t^ 
ceived  a  packet  from  my  sister  yesterday,  and,  had  I  got  the 
information  it  contains  sooner,  it  would  have  prevented  a 
quarrel  which  I  am  always  vexed  when  I  think  of.  In  A  let- 
ter  written  after  our  dispute,  I  acauainted  her  with  the  cause 
of  it ;  and  she  now  replies  to  me  mat  she  never  had,  nor  could 
have,  any  purpose  of  giving  you  encouragement ;  so  that  it 
seems  I  have  acted  like  a  maoman.  Foot  Flora !  she  writes 
in  high  spirits ;  what  a  change  will  the  news  of  this  unhappy 
retreat  make  in  her  state  of  mind  I'^  : 

Waverley,  who  was  really  much  affected  hj  the  deep  tone 
of  melancholy  with  which  Fergus  spoke,  aroctionately  en- 
treated him  to  banish  from  his  remembrance  any  unkindness 
which  had  arisen  between  them,  and  thqr  once  more  shook 
hands,  but  now  with  sincere  cordiality.  Fergus  i^in  inauired 
of  Waverley  what  he  intended  to  do.  "  Had  you  not  better 
leave  this  luckless  army,  and  ^et  down  before  us  into  Scot- 
land, and  embark  for  the  Oontment  from  some  of  the  eltstem 
ports  that  are  still  in  our  possession  ?  Wheti  you  are  out  of 
ihe  kingdom,  your  fri^ids  will  easily  negotiate  your  pardon ; 
and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  wish  you  would  csarry  Rose  Brad- 
wardine  with  you  as  your  wife,  and  take  Flora  also  under  your 
joint  protection.^'  Edward  looked  surprised.*  "She  loves 
you,  and  I  believe  you  love  her,  though,  perhaps,  3rou  have 
not  found  it  out;  for  you  are  ©ot  celebrated  for  knowing  your 
own  mind  very  pointedly.^'  He  said  ttiis  with  a  sort  of 
smile. 

*^  How,^'  answere<J  Edwatd,  ''can  you  advise  me  to  desert 
the  expedition  in  which  we  are  all  embarked  f  ' 

'* Embarked  ?''  said  Fergus ;  "the  vessel  is  going  to 
pieces,  and  it  is  full  time  for  all  Who  can  to  get  intey  the  long- 
boat and  leave  her/' 

"  Why,  what  will  other  gentlemen  do  ?  "  answered  Waver- 
ley, ''and  why  did  the  Highland  Chiefs  consent  to  this 
retreat  if  it  is  so  ruinous  ?  ^' 

"  0,'^  replied  M^c-Ivdr,  ^^  they  tiiink  that,  ^  on  former 
occasions,  the  heading,  haiiging,  and  forfeiting  will  chiefly 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Lowltod  gentry  ;  that  they  will  be  left 
secure  in  their;  poverty  dnd  their  f  afetnessfes,  there,  according 
to  their  proverb,  '  to  listen  to  the  wind  upon  the  hill  till  the 
waters  abate.'  But  they'  witt  be  disappointed ;  they  have 
been  too  often  troublesome  to  be  so  repeatedly  passed  over, 
and  this  time  John  Bull  has  been  too  heartily  frightened  to 
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recover  his  good-humor^  lor  some  tune.'  The  Hanorerian 
ministers  always  d<^eryed  to  be  hanged  for  rasoals  ;  but  ncfw, 
if  they  get' the  power:  in  their  hands, — as,  sooner  or  later, 
th^lnust,  since  there  is  neither  ridng  in  Endand  nor  assist- 
ance from  France, -i-they  will  deserve  the  galiows  as  fools  if 
they  leave  a  single  clan  in  the  Highlands  in  a  situation  to  be 
again  trouble^me  to  govemmenC  Ay>  tkeywill  mdce  root- 
and-branch- work,  I  warrant  them.  ^^  ; 

f '  And  while  you  recommend  flight  ^o  taie>^'  enki  Edward,--^ 
**  a  counsel  which  I  would  rather  die  than  6mbrace,-^--what 
are  your  own  views  ?^^  :      , 

"  0,'*  answered  Fergus,  wifth  a  melancholy  air,/f  nJy  fate 
is  settled.     Dead  or  captive  I  mu^t  be  before  toTmbrrow.'' 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  my  friend  ?^'  said  Edward. 
"  The  ienemyis  still  :  a  days  mardi  in  our  rear,'and  if  he 
oomes  up,  we  are  still  strong  enough  to  ke^  him  in  check. 
Beme^lber  Gladsmuir.'' 

"  What  I  tdil  you  is  true  notwithstanding,  so  far  as  I  am 
individually  tjoncemed.^' 

''Upon  what  authority  can  you  found  «o  melaudioly  a 
prediciaon  ?^^  asked.  Waverley.       -  f     i 

•  "  On  one  which  never  failed  ;a  person  of  my  house*  I  have 
seen;''  he! said,  lowering  his  voice,  "I  have  seen  the  Bodach 
aias.'' 

/'Bodach  Glas?'' 

"  Yes ;  have  you  been  so  long  atOlennaquoich,  and  never 
heard  of  the  Oray  Spectre  ?  though  indeed  tbei»  ia  a  cettain 
rductanoe  ^nonff  ns  to  mention  hi^ni/' ,      < 

*' No,  never. '^ 

''Ah  1  it  would  have  been  a  tale  for  poor  Fl(Hra  to  have 
told  you.  Or,  rf  that  hill  were  Benmore,  and  that  long  blue 
lake^r^hich  you  a^e  just  winding  towards  yon  mountainous 
country,  were  Loch  Tay,  or  my  own  Loch  an  Ki,  the  tale 
would  be  better  suited  with  scenery.  However,  let.  us  sit 
down  on  tins  knoll ;  even  Saddleback  and  Ulswater  will  suit 
what,  I  have  to  say  better  than  the  English  hedgerows,  inclos- 
ures,  and  farmhouses.  You  must  know>  then^  that  when  my 
ancestor,  Ian  nan  Ohaistel,  wasted  Northumberlandv  there 
was  associated  with  him  in  the  expedition  a  sort  of  Southland 
Chief,  or  captain  of  a  band  of  Ix>wlanders,  called  Halbert 
Hall.  In  their  return  through  the  Cheviots  they  quarrelled 
about  the  division  of  the  great  booty  they  had  acquired,  and 
came  from  words  to  blows.  The  Lowlanders  were  cut  off  to 
a  man,  and  their  chief  fell. the  last,  covered  with  wounds  by 
t^e  sword  of  my  ancestor.     Since  that  time  his  spirit  has 
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crossed  the  Vich  Ian  Vohr  of  the  day  when  any  great  disaster 
was  impending,  but  especially  before  approadiing  death. 
My  father  saw  him  twice,  once  before  he  was  made  prisoner 
at  Sherifl-Muir,  another  time  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  he  died/' 

^^How  can  you,  my  dear  Fergus,  tell  such  nonsense  with 
a^raveface?^' 

'*I  do  not  ask  you  to  belieye  it ;  but  I  tell  you  the  truth, 
ascertained  by  three  hundred  years'  experience  at  least,  and 
last  night  by  my  own  eyes/' 

''  The  particulars,  for  heaven'ssabe !''  said  Wayerley,  with 
eagerness. 

I'  I  will,  on  condition  you  will  not  i^tempt  a  jest  on  the 
subject.  Since  this  unhappy  retreat  commenced  I  have 
scarce  ever  been  able  to  sleep  for  thinking  of  my  clan,  and 
of  this  poor  Prince,  whom  they  are  leading  back  like  a  dog 
in  a  string,  whdiier  he  will  or  no,  and  of  the  downfall  of  my 
family.  Last  ni^ht  I  felt  so  feverish  that  I  left  mv  quarters 
and  walked  out,  m  hopes  the  keen  frosty  air  would  brace  my 
nerv^ — ^I  cannot  tell  how  much  I  dislike  going  on,  for  I 
know  you  will  hardly  believe  me.  However — I  crossed  a 
small  footbridge,  and  kept  walking  backwards  and  forwards, 
when  I  observed  with  surprise  by  the  clear  moonlight  a  tall 
figure  in  a  gray  plaid,  such  as  sheplwrds  wear  in  the  south 
of  Scotland,  which,  move  at  what  pace  I  would,  kept  regu- 
larly about  four  yards  before  me.'' 

'^  You  saw  a  Cumberland  peasant  in  his  ordinary  dress, 
probably." 

"  No ;  I  thought  so  at  first,  and  was  astonished  at  the  man's 
audacity  in  daring  to  dog  me.  I  called  to  him,  but  received 
no  answer.  I  felt  an  anxious  throbbing  at  my  heart,  and  to 
ascertain  what  I  dreaded,  I  stood  still  and  turned  myself  on 
the  s^me  spot  successively  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 
By  Heaven,  Edward,  turn  where  I  would,  the  figure  was 
instantly  before  my  eyes,  at  precisely  the  same  distencel  I 
was  then  convinced  it  was  the  llodach  Glas.  My  hair  bristled 
and  my  knees  shook.  I  manned  myself,  however,  and  deter- 
mined to  return  to  my  quarters.  My  ghastly  visitant  glided 
before  me  (lor  I  cannot  say  he  walked)  until  he  reachSl  the 
footbridge  ;  there  he  stopped  and  turned  full  round.  I  inust 
eitter  wade  the  river  or  pass  him  as  close  as  I  am  to  youi  A 
desperate  courage,  founded  on  the  belief  that  my  death  was 
near,  made  me  resolve  to  make  my  way  in  despite  of  hinft.  I 
made  the  si^  of  th^  cross,  drew  my  sword,  and  uttered,  '  In 
the  namectf  ©od,  Evil  Spirit,  give  place ! '    *  Vich  Ian  Vohr,' 
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it  said,  in  a  voice  that  made  my  very  blood  curdle,  'beware 
ot  to-morrow  ! '  It  seined  at  that  moment  not  half  a  jw^ 
from  my  aword^s  point ;  but  the  words  were  no  sooner  spoken 
than  it  was  gone,  and  nothing  appeared  farther  to  ofetruct 
my  passage.  I  got  home  and  ttirew  myself  on  my  bed,  where 
I  spent  a  few  hours  heavily  enough  ;  and  this  morning,  as 
no  enemy  was  reported  to  be  near  us,  I  took  my  horse  and 
rode  forward  to  make  up  matters  with  you.  I  w6uld  not 
willingly  fall  until  I  am  in  charity  with  a  wronged  friend.  ^^ 

Edward  had  little  doubt  that  this  phantom  was  the  opera* 
tioh  of  an  exhausted  f  i'aine  and  depressed  spirits,  working  on 
the  belief  common  to  all  Highlanders  in  such  superstitions. 
He  did  not  the  less  pity  Fergus,  tor  whom,  in  his  present  dis- 
tress, he  felt  all  his  former  regard  revive.  With  flie  view  ct 
diverting  his  mind  from  these  gloomy  imi^es,  he  offered, 
with  the  Barents  permission,  which  he  Knew  he  could  readily 
obtain,  to  remain  in  his  quarters  till  Fergus's  corps  should 
come  up,  and  then  to  march  with  them  as  usual.  The  Chief 
seemed  much  pleased,  yet  hesitated  to  accept  the  ofter. 

"  We  are,  you  know,  in  the  rear,  the  post  of  danger  in  a 
retreaf 

'^  And  therefore  the^p(^  of  honor/* 

'^Well,**  replied  the  Chieftain,  ''let  Alick  have  your  horse 
in  readiness,  in  case  we  should  be  overmatched,  and  I  shidl 
be  delighted  to  have  your  comi>any  once  more.*' 

The  rear-^ard  were  late  in  making  their  appearance, 
having  been  delayed  by  various  accidents  and  by  tne  badness 
of  the  roads.  At  length  they  entered  the  hamlet  When 
Waverley  joined  the  clan  Mac-Ivor,  arm-interm  with  their 
Chieftain,  all  the  resentment  they  had  entertained  against  him 
seemed  blown  off  at  once.  Evan  Dhu  received  him  with  a 
grin  of  congratulation  ;  and  even  Galium,  who  was  running 
about  as  active  as  ever,  pale  indeed,  and  with  a  great  patch 
on  his  head,  appeared  delighted  to  see  hinu 

"That  gallows-bird's  skull,*'  said  Fergus,  "  must  be  harder 
tiiian  marbfe ;  the  lock  of  the  pistol  was  actually  l^oken.** 

"How  could  you  strike  so  young  a. lad  so  hard  ?"  said 
Wav^ley,  with  some  interest. 

"Why,  if  I  did  not  strike  hard  sometimes,  the  rascals 
would  forget  themselves.** 

They  were  now  in  full  Huuroh,  every  caution  being  taken 
to  prevent  surprise.  Fergus*s  people,  and  a  fine  cLm  regiment 
from  Badenoch,  commanded  by  Cluny  Mac-Pherson,  had  the 
rear.  They  had  passed  a  large  open  moqr,  and  were  entering 
into  the  indosures  which  surround  a  small  village  called 
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Gliftou.  The  winter  snn  had  set^  and  Edward  began  to  rally 
Fergus  upon  the  false  predictions  of  the  Gray  Spirit.  *^  The 
ides  of  March  are  not  past/^  said  Mac-Ivor,  with  a  smile ; 
when,  suddenly  casting  his  eves  back  on  the  moor,  a  large 
hody  of  cavalry  was  indistinctly  seen  to  hover  upon  its  brown 
and  dark  surface.  To  line  the  inclosures  faomg  the  open 
ground  and  the  road  by  which  the  enemy  must  move  from  it 
upon  the  village  was  the  work  of  a  short  time.  While  these 
manoeuvres  were  accomplishing,  night  sank  down,  dark  and 
gloomy,  though  the  moon  was  at  full.  Sometimes,  however, 
she  gleamed  forth  a  dubious  light  upon  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. 

The  Highlanders  did  not  long  remain  undisturbed  in  the 
defensive  position  they  had  adopted.  Favored  by  th©  night, 
one  large  body  of  dismounted  dragoons  attempted  to  force 
the  inclosures,  while  another,  equally  strong,  strove  to  pene- 
trate by  the  highroad.  Both  were  received  by  such  a  heavy 
fire  as  oisconcerted  their  ranks  and  effectually  checked  their 
progress.  Unsatisfied  with  the  advantage  thus  gained,  Fergus, 
to  whose  ardent  spirit  the  approach  of  danger  seemed  to  re- 
store all  its  elasticity,  drawing  his  sword  and  calling  out 
'^  Claymore  ! "  encouraged  his  men,  by  voice  and  example,  to 
hreak  through  the  hedge  which  divided  them  and  rush  down 
upon  the  enemy.  Mingling  with  the  dismounted  dragoons, 
they  forced  them,  at  the  sword-point,  to  fly  to  the  open 
moor,  where  a  considerable  number  were  cut  to  pieces.  But 
the  moon,  which  suddenly  shone  out,  showed  to  the  English 
the  small  number  of  assailants,  disordered  by  their  own  suc- 
cess. Two  squadrons  of  horse  moving  to  the  support  of  their 
companions,  the  Highlanders  endeavored  to  recover  the  in- 
closures. But  several  of  them,  amon^  others  their  brave 
Chieftain,  were  cut  off  and  surrounded  before  they  could 
effect  their  purpose.  Waverley,  looking  eagerly  for  Fergus, 
from  whom,  as  well  as  from  the  retreating  body  of  his  fol- 
lowers, he  had  been  separated  in  the  darkness  and  tumult, 
saw  him,  with  Evan  Dhu  and  Callum,  defending  themselves 
desperately  against  a  dozen  of  horsemen,  who  were  hewing  at 
them  with  their  long  broadswords.  The  moon  was  again  at 
that  moment  totally  overclouded,  and  Edward,  in  the  obscu- 
rity, could  neither  bring  aid  to  his  friends  nor  discover  which 
way  lay  his  own  road  to  rejoin  the  rear-guard.  After  once 
or  twice  narrowly  escaping  being  slain  or  made  prisoner  by 
parties  of  the  cavalry  whom  he  mcountered  in  the  darkness, 
he  at  length  reached  an  inclosure,  and,  clambering  over  it, 
concluded  himself  in  safety  and  on  the  way  to  the  Highland 
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forces^  whose  pipes  he  heard  at  some  distance.  For  Fergus 
hardly  a  hope  remained^  unless  that  he  might  be  made  pris- 
oner. Eevolving  his  fate  with  sorrow  and  anxiety,  the  super- 
stition of  the  Bwach  Glas  recurred  to  Edward's  recollection, 
and  he  said  to  himsdf,  with  internal  surprise,  *^  What,  can 
tiie  devil  speak  truth  ?  '^  * 

*  See  Skirmish  at  Cfifton.    Notefi. 
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Edwabd  was  in  a  most  unpleaaant  and  dangerous  situation. 
He  soon  lost  the  sound  of  the  bagpipes  ;  and,  what  was  yet 
more  unpleasant,  when,  after  searching  long  in  vain  and  sicram- 
bling  through  many  inclosures,  he  at  length  approached  the 
highroad,  he  learned,  from  the  unwelcome  noise  of  kettle-' 
drums  and  trumpets,  that  the  English  cavalry  uuw  occupied 
it,  and  consequently  were  between  him  and  the  Highlanders. 
Precluded^  therefore,  from  advancing  in  a  straight  direction, 
he  resolved  to  avoid  the  English  ijiilitary  and  endeavor  to  join 
his  friends  by  making  a  circuit  to  the  left,  for  which  a  beaten 
path,  deviating  from  the  main  road  in  that  direction,  seemed 
to  afEord  facilities.  The  path  was  muddy  and  the  night  dark 
and  cold ;  but  even  these  inconveniences  were  hardly  felt 
amid^  the  apprehensions  which  falling  into  the  hands  of  the' 
King^s  forces  reasonably  excited  in  his  bosoin. 

After  walkpg  about  three  miles,  he  at  length  reachjed  a 
hamlej;.  Conscious  that  the  common  people  were  in  general 
unfavorable  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  yet  desirous,  if  pos- 
sible, to  procure  a  horse  and  guide  to  Penrith,  where  he  hoped 
to  find  the  rear,  if  not  the  main  body,  of  the  Chevalier^s  army, 
te  approached  the  alehouse  of  the  place.  ;  There  was  a  great 
Uiois^  within  ;  Tie  paused  to  listen.  A  round  English  oath  or 
two,,  and  theburdqn  of  a  campaign  song,  convinced  him  the 
hamlet  also,  was  occupied  ]by  tbeDiike  bf  Cumberland's  sol- 
diars.  Endeavoring  to  retire  from  it  as  softly  as  possible,  and 
bleising  the  obscurity  which  hitherto  he  had  murmured  against^f 
Waverley  groped  his  way  the  best  he  could  along  a  small  pal- 
ing which  seemed  the  boundarv  of  some  cottage  garden.  As 
Jxe.  j;eached  the  gate  of  this  little  inclosure,  his  outstretched 
hand  wasgragped  by  that  of  a  female,  whose  voice  at  the  sam0 
time  utterei,'    Edward^  is*t  thou,  man  ?'^'  / 

"  Here  is  somp  unlucky  mistake,''  thought  Edward,  strug- 
gling, but  gently,  to  disengage  himself. 

/^  Ifaen  o'  thy  fouh,  ^low,  man,  or  the  r^d  cwoats  will  hear 
ijhee ;  they  hae  been  boulerying  and  poulerying  every  ane  that 
passed  alehouse  door  tins  noiglit  to  make  them  drive  their 
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wagons  and  sick  loike.  Gome  into  feyther's^  or  ihey^  do 
ho  a  mischief/' 

^^A  good  hint,''  thought  Waverley,  following  the  girl 
through  the  little  garden  into  a  brick-paved  kitchen,  where 
she  set  herself  to  kindle  a  match  at  an  expiring  fire,  and  with 
the  match  to  light  the  candle.  She  had  no  sooner  looked  on 
Edward  than  she  dropped  t^e  )igt?Lt,  with  a  shrill  scream  of 
"Ofeyther,  feyther!^^ 

The  father,  thus  invoked,  speedily  appeared — a  sturdy  old 
farmer,  in.  a  pair  of  leather  breeches,  and  boots  pulled  on 
without  stockings,  having  just  started  from  his  bed  ;  the  rest' 
of,  his  dr(3sa  was  oi^ljr  a  Westmoreland  statesman's  roie-de'Chafn- 
bre — that  is,  his  shirt.  His  figure  was  displayed  to  advantage 
by  a  candle  which  he  bore  in  his  left  hand ;  in  his  right  he 
brandished  a  poker. 

"  What  hast  ho  here,  wench  ?" 

^^  0  ! "  cried  the  noor  girl,  almost  going  off  in  hysterics, 
*^  I  thought  it  was  if ed  Wmiairis,  and  it  is  one  of  the  plaid- 
men." 

"  And  what  was  thee  gan^g  to  do  wi'  Ked  Williams  at 
this  time  o'  noight  ?"  To  this,  which  was,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  numerous  class  of  questions  more  easily  askea  than  an- 
swered, the  rosy-chieeked  damsel  made  no  reply,  but  con- 
tinued sobbing  and  wringing  her  hands. 

^^  And  thee,  lad,  dost  ho  know  that  the  dragoons  be  a  town  ? 
dost  ho  know  that,  mon  ?  ad,  theyTl  sliver  thee  loike  a  turnip, 
mon." 

'•  I  know  my  life  is  in  ffreat  danger,"  said  Waverley,  ^'but 
if  you  can  assist  me,  I  will  reward  yon  handsomely.  I  am  no 
Scotchman,  but  an  unfortunate  English  gentleman." 

"  Be  ho  Scot  or  no,"  said  the  honest  farmer,  *'  I  wish 
thou  hadst  kept  the  other  side  of  the  hallan.  But  since  Hiovi 
art  here,  Jacoo  Jopson  will  betray  ho  man's  bluid ;  and  the 
plaids  were  gay  canny,  and  did  not  do  so  much  mischief 
when  they  were  here  yesterday."  Accordingly,  he  set  seri- 
ously about  sheltering  and  refreshing  our  hero  for  the  night. 
The  fire  was  speedily  rekindled,  but  with  precaution  against 
its  light  being  seen  from  without.  The  jolly  yeoman  cut  ik 
rasher  of  bacon,  wych  Qicely  soon  broiled,  and  her  father 
added  a  swingeing  tajikard  of  his  best  ale.  It  was  settled 
that  Edward  snould  remain  there  till  the  troops  marched  in 
the  morning,  then  hire  pr  buy  a  horse  from  the  farmer,  and, 
with  the  best  directions  that  could  be  obtained,  endeavor  to 
overtake  his  friends.  A  clean,  though  coarse,  bed  received 
him  after  the  fatigues  of  this  unhappy  day. 
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With  the  momuig  uriyed  the  news  that  the  Highlanders 
had  eyaoiuited  Penr^,  and  marcbed  off  towards  Uarliaie ; 
that  the  Dake  of  OomWlaoKl  was  in  posaessioii  of  Penritn, 
and  that  detachments  of  iiis  army  covered  the  roadzs  m  eyery 
direction.  To  attempt  to  get  turoogu  undiscovei-ed  would 
bid  ad  act  of  toe  most  frauUo  temerity,  ^led  VViliiauns  (the 
rtcht  Bdw<ftrd)  was  now  called  to  council  by  Cicely  and  her 
father.  Ned,  wio  perhaps  did  not  care  that  his  handsome 
namesake  should  remain  too  long  in  the  same  house  with  his 
sWeetheirty  for  fear  of  fresh  mistakes,  proposed  that  Waver- 
ley,  exeoangin^  his  uniform  and  i)laid  for  the  dress  of  the 
country,  s  lould  ^o  with  him  to  his  father's  farm  near  Tls- 
.water,  ani  renain  in  that  undisturbed  retirement  until  the 
military,  move  nenti  iu  the  country  should  have  ceased  to 
render  hii  departure  Imzardous.  A  price  was  also  a^eed 
upon,  at  wliieh  the  stranger  might  board  with  Farmer  Will- 
ii.nj,  if  ha  t  iDJgit  proper,  till  he  could  depart  with  safety. 
It  was  of  moderite  amount;  the  distresi  of  his  situation, 
anon^  tils  hone  it  and  simple-hearted  race,  being  considered 
as  no  reis^>a  for  iacreisiag  t.ieir  demand. 

Tae  ae^eiSJtry  articles  of  dress  were  accordingly  procured, 
and,  by  f  jllowinj  bj-patas  known  to  the  young  farmer,  they 
hopel  ta  ejcapa  any  unpleasant  rencontre.  A  recompense 
f  jr  t  leir  hDspit^lity  was  refusei  peremptorily  by  old  Jopson 
anl  ill 3  c.terry-c.ieeked  daughter  ;  a  kiiis  paid  the  one  and  a 
hejirty  siake  of  t.ie  hand  the  other.  Both  seemed  anxious 
for  taeir  guest's  safety,  and  took  leave  of  him  with  kind 
'  wishes. 

Ill  tl^e  course  of  their  route  Edward,  with  his  guide,  trav- 
.  ersei  t  loje  fields  wliich  the  night  before  had  been  the  scene 
of  aatioa.  A  brief  gleam  of  December's  sun  slione  sadly  on 
tiie  broaJ  heath,  which>  towards  the  spot  where  the  great 
north- we  it  road  entered  the  inclosures  of  Lord  Lonsdale's 
property,  exhibited  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  and  the 
usual  companions  of  war,  a  numbel'  of  carrion-crows,  hawks, 
and  ravens. 

"And  this,  then,  was  thy  last  field,"  said  Waverley  to 
himalf,  his  eye  filling  at  the  recollection  of  the  many  spjlen- 
dii  pmfcs  of  Fergu^s  character,  and  of  their  former  inti- 
maj/,  all  his  passions  and  imperfections  forgotten — "here 
fell  the  last  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  on  a  nameless  heath  ;  and  in  an 
obscure  night-skirmish  was  quenched  that  ardent  spirit,  who 
thought  it  little  to  cut  a  way  for  his  master  to  the  British 
throne !  Ambition,  policy,  bravery,  all  far  beyond  their 
sphere,  here  learned  tne  fate  of  mortals.    The  sole  support. 
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tob^  of  si  -distet  whose  spirit/  dss  pi^ond  >aiEHi<  nnh^ndihg/  was 
even  more  cJxalted  than  •  thine'cwn*;  hece  eMed  all  thy  hdpes 
for  Flora, and' the  long ^nd tallied tMewhich  it.wte  thy  bocfat 
to  rake  yet  more  highly  by  tby  advehttirotia  jralor.]''     : 

As  these  ideas  pressed  on  Waveitey^i  miud,  he  resoliredito 
go  npoH  the  open  heath  and  search  if,  among  the' slain:,  ke 
could  discover  the  body  of  his:  frielid>  with  the  piooii  in4^h- 
tion  of  procuring  for  himthedas^  rites  of  «eputture.  :The 
tJmdroais  yo^n^giHanwho^accompaiiiedhimireBioiis^ 
the  danger  6i  the  attemptj  bit  •Edward  was  determined;     The 

*  followers  of*  the  camp  had  already  stripped^  the  dead  of  all 
they  could  carry  away;  but  the  country  people,  nnnsedto 
ecenes  bf  blood,  had  not  yet  «pproa<^hea  toe 'field  of  action, 
though  some  stood  fearfully  gazing^  at  a  distance.  About 
sixty  or  seventy  dragoons  lay  slain  within  Jthe  first  ihckenre, 
upon  the  highi-oad,  and  on  the  open  mo6r.  Of  the  Biffh- 
landerSynot  above  a  dozen  had  fallen,  chiefly  those  who, 
venturing  too  far  on  ihe  mfoor,  could  not  regain  the  strong 
ground.  He  could  notfind  the  body  of  Fergus  among  thB 
slain.     On  a  little  knoll,  separated  from  tlie  others,  lay  the 

.  carcasses  of  three  English  dragoons,  two  horses,  and  the  page 
Call^lm  Beg,  whose  hard  skull  a  trooper's  broadsword  had,  at 
length,  elfeoitually  cloven.  It  was  possible  his  clan  had  car- 
ried off  the  body  of  Fergus ;  but  it  was  also  possible  he  had 

*  escaped,  especially  as  Evan  Dhu,  who  would  never  leave  his 
-  Chief/  was  not  found  among  the  dead ;  or  he  might  be  pris- 
oner, and  the  less  formidable  denunciation  inferred  from  the 
appearance  of  the  Bodach  Glas  might  have  proved  the  true 
one.  The  approach  of  a  party  sent  foi?  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  country  people  to  bury 'the  dead,  and  who  had 
already  assembled  several  peasants  for  that  purpose,  now 
obliged  Edward  to  rejoin  his  gnide,rWho  awaited  him  in  great 
anxiety  and  fear  under  shade  of  the  plantations. 

After  leaving  this  field  of  death,  the  rest^  tiieir  journey 
was  happily  accomplished^  At  the  house  of  Farmer  Williams, 
Edward  passed  for  a  young  kinsman,  educated  for  the  church, 
who  was  come  to  reside  there  till  the  civil  tumults  permitted 
him  to  pass  through  the  country.  This  silenced  suspicion 
^mong  the  kind  and  simple  yeomanry  of  Cumberland,  aud 
accounted  sufficientiy  for  the>  grave  manners  and  retired  habits 
of  the  new  guest.  The  precaution  became  more  necessary 
than  Waverley  had  anticipated,  as  a  variety  of  incidentis 
prolonged  his  stay  at  Fasthwaite,  as  tiie  farm  was  called; 

A  tremendous  fciU  of  snow  rendered  his  depat*ture  impos- 
sible lor  more  than  ten  days.     When  the  roads  began  to  be- 
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come  a  little  practicable^  they  successively  received  news  of 
the  retreat  of  tne  Chevalier  into  Scotland  ;  then^  that  he  had 
abandoned  the  frontiers^  retiring  upon  Glasgow  ;  and  that  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  had  formed  the  siege  of  Carlisle.  Hi& 
army,  therefore,  cut  oflf  all  possibility  of  W  averley's  escaping 
into  Scotland  in  that  direction.  On  the  eastern  border 
Marshal  Wade,  with  a  large  force,  wad  advancing  upon  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  all  along  the  frontier,  parties  of  militia,  volun- 
teers, and  partisans  ^were  in  arma^  to  suppress  insurrection,  and 
apprehend  such  stragglers  from  the  Highland  army  as  had 
been  left  in.  England.  The  surrender  of  Carlisle,  and  the 
S3veriiy  with  which  the  rebel  garrison  were  threatened,  soon 
f  ormea  an  additional  reason  against  venturing  upon  a  solitary 
and  hopeless  journejr  through  a  hostile  country  and  a  lai-ge 
ar.iiy,  to  carry  the  assistance  of  a  single  sword  to  a  cause  whidi 
s83riied  altogether  desperate. 

in  this  lonely  and  secluded  situation,  without  the  advan- 
tage of  company  or  conversation  with  men  of  cultivated  minds, 
tlie  arguments  of  Colonel  Talbot  often  recurred  to  the  mind 
of  our  hero.  A  still  more  anxious  recollection  haunted  hi» 
slupabers — It  was  the  dying  look  and  gesture  of  Colonel  Gar- 
diner. Most  devoutly  did  he  hope,  as  the  rarely  occurring 
post  brought  news  of  skirmishes  with  various  success,  that  it 
might  never  again  be  his  lot  to  draw  his  sword  in  civil  con- 
flict. Then  his  mind  turned  to  the  supposed  death  of  Fer- 
gus, to  the  desolate  situation  of  Flora,  and,  with  yet  more 
tender  recollection,  to  that  of  Eose  Bradwardine,  who  was. 
destitute  of  the  devoted  enthusiasm  of  loyalty,  which  to  her 
friend  hallowed  and  exalted  misfortune.  These  reveries  he 
was  permitted  to  enjoy,  undisturbed  by  queries  or  interrup- 
tion ;  and  it  was  in  many  a  winter  walk  by  the  shores  of  Ills- 
water  that  he  acquired  a  more  complete  mastery  of  a  spirit 
tamed  by  adversity  than  his  former  experience  had  given  him  ;. 
and  that  he  felt  himself  entitled  to  say  firmly,  though  perhaps 
with  a  sigh,  that  the  romance  of  his  life  was  ended,  and  that 
its  real  history  had  now  commenced.  He  was  soon  called 
upon  to  justify  his  pretensions  by  reason  and  philosophy. 


CHAPTER  LXI 

A  JOURNEY  TO  LONDOK 

The  family  at  Fasthwaite  were  soon  attached  to  Edward. 
He  had^  indeed,  that  gentleness  and  urbanity  which  almost 
universally  attracts  corresponding  kindness;  and  to  their 
simple  ideas  his  learning  gave  him  consequence,  and  his  sor- 
rows interest.  The  last  he  ascribed,  evasively,  to  the  loss  of 
a  brother  in  the  skirmish  near  Clifton ;  and  in  that  primitive 
state  of  society,  where  the  ties  of  affection  were  highly 
deemed  of,  his  continued  depression  excited  sympathy,  but  not 
surprise. 

In  the  end  of  January  his  more  lively  powers  were  called 
out  by  the  happy  union  of  Edward  Williams,  the  son  of  his 
host,  with  Cicely  Jopson.  Our  hero  would  not  cloud  with 
sorrow  the  festivity  attending  the  wedding  of  two  persons  to 
whom  he  was  so  highly  obliged.  He  therefore  exerted  him- 
self, danced,  sane,  played  at  the  various  eames  of  the  day, 
and  was  the  blitnest  of  the  company.  The  next  morning, 
however,  he  had  more  serious  matters  to  think  of. 

The  clergyman  who  had  married  the  young  couple  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  supposed  student  of  divinity,  that  he 
came  next  day  from  Penrith  on  purpose  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
This  might  have  been  a  puzzling  chapter  had  ne  entered  into 
any  examination  of  our  hero's  supposed  theological  studies ; 
but  fortunately  he  loved  better  to  hear  and  communicate  the 
news  of  the  day.  He  brought  with  him  two  or  three  old  news- 
papers, in  one  of  which  Edward  found  a  piece  of  intelligence 
that  soon  rendered  him  deaf  to  every  word  which  the  Eev- 
erend  Mr.  Twigtythe  was  saying  upon  the  news  from  the 
north,  and  the  prospect  of  the  Duke's  speedily  overtaking  and 
crushing  the  rebels.  This  was  an  article  in  these,  or  nearly 
these  words : 

*'  Died  at  his  house,  in  Hill  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  npon 
the  10th inst.,  Richard  Waverley,  Esq.,  second  son  of  Sir  Gfiles 
Waverley  of  Waverley-Honor,  etc. ,  ete.  He  died  of  a  lingering 
disorder,  augmented  by  the  unpleasant  predicament  of  sus- 
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Eioion  in  wliioh  he  etood^  having  been  obliged  to  find  bail  to  a 
igh  amount  to  meet  an  impending  accusation  of  high-treason. 
An  accusation  of  the  same  grave  crime  hangs  over  his  elder 
brother,  Sir  Everard  Waverley,  the  representative  of  that 
ancient  family  ;  and  we  understand  the  day  of  bis  trial  will 
be  fixed  early  in  the  next  month,  unless  Edward  Waverley, 
son  of  the  deceased  Bichard,  and  heir  to  the  Baronet,  shall 
surrender  himself  to  justice.  In  that  case  we  are  assured  it 
18  his  Majesty^B  gracious  purpose  to  drop  farther  proceedings 
upon  the  charge  against  Sir  Everard.  This  unfortunate  young 
gentleman  is  ascertained  to  have  been  in  arms  in  the  Pretend- 
er's service,  and  to  have  marched  along  with  the  Highland 
troops  into  England.  But  he  hae  not  been  heard  of  since  the 
skirmish  at  Olifton,  on  the  18th  of  December  last.'' 

Such  W4S  this  distracting  paragraph.  **  Good  God ! "  ex- 
claimed Waverley,  **  am  I  then  a  parricide  ?  Impossible !  My 
father,  who  never  showed  the  affection  of  a  father  while  he 
lived,  cannot  have  been  so  much  affected  by  my  supposed 
death  as  to  hapten  his  own ;  no,  I  will  not  believe  it,  it  were 
distraction  to  entertain  for  a  moment  such  a  horrible  idea. 
But  it  were,  if  possible,  worse  than  parricide  to  suffer  any 
danger  to  hang  over  my  noble  and  generous  uncle,  who  ha^ 
ever  been  more  to  me  than  a  father,  u  such  evil  can  be  averted 
by  any  sacrifice  on  my  part ! " 

While  tlie<e  r^ections  passed  4ike  the  stinj^  of  scorpions 
through  Waverle^a  sensonum,  the  worthy  divine  was  startled 
in  a  long  disquisition  on  the  battle  of  Falkirk  by  the.ghastli- 
neas  whica  they  communicated  to  his  looks,  and  askea  him  if 
he  was  ill  ?  Fortunately  the  bride,  all  smirk  and  blush,  had 
just  entered  the  room.  Mrs.  Williams  was  none  of  the  bright- 
est of  women,  bat  she  was  good-natured,  and  readily  conclud- 
ing that  Eiward  had  been  shocked  by  disagreeable  news  in 
the  papers,  interfered  so  iudicioudy,  that,  without  exciting 
suspicion,  she  drew  off  Mr.  Twigtythe's  attention,  and  en- 
gaged it  until  he  soon  after  took  his  leave.  Waverley  then 
explained  to  his  friends  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
-going  to  Iiondon  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

One  cauie  of  delay,  however,  did  occur,  to  which  Waverley 
had  been  very  little  accustomed.  His  purse,  though  well 
stocked  when  he  first  went  to  TuUy-Veolan,  had  not  been 
reinforced  since  tliat  period  ;  and  although  his  life  since  had 
not  been  of  a  nature  to  exhaust  it  hastily,  for  he  had  lived 
chiefly  with;  his  friends  or  with  the  army,  yet  he  found  thai, 
after  settling  with  his  kind  landlord,  he  should  be  too  poor  to 
.encounter  the  expense  of  travelling  post.     The  best  course. 
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thei^fore^  seetaied  to  be  to  get  into '  the^  great  north  mtid 
^bont  Borough-bridge,  and  there  take  a  place  in  the  northern 
-diligence,  a  huge  old-fashioned  tub,  drawn  by  three  horses, 
which  complete  the  journey  from  Edinburgh  to  London 
-(God  willing,  as  the  advertisement  expresseS  it)  iti  three 
weeks.  Our  hero,  therefore,  took  an  affectionate  flarewell  of 
liis  Cumberland  friends,  whose  kindness  he  promised  n^erto 
forget,  and  tacitly  hoped  one  day  to  acknowledge  by  substan- 
tial proofs  of  gratitude.  After  some  petty  dilBculties  and 
Texatious  delays,  and  after  putting  his  dress  into  a  shape 
better  befitting  his  rank,  though  perfectly  plain  and  simple, 
he  accomplished  crossing  the  country,  and  found  himself  in 
the  desired  vehicle  vis-d-vis  to  Mrs.  Nosebag,  the  lady  of 
Lieutenant  Nosebag,  adjutant  and  riding-master  of  the-— -^ 
dragoons,  a  jolly  woman  of  about  fifty,  wearing  a  blue  habit, 
faced  with  scarlet,  and  grasping  a  silver-mounted  horse-Whip. 

This  lady  was  one  oi  those  active  members  of  society  who 
take  upon  them /aire  lefrais  de  conversation.  She  had  just 
xetumed  from  the  north,  and  informed  Edward  how  nearly 
her  regiment  had  cut'  the  petticoat  people  into  ribbons  at 
Falkirk,  **only  somehow  there  was  one  of  those  nasty,  awk- 
ward marshes,  that  they  are  never  without  in  Scotland,  I 
think,  and  so  our  poor  dear  little  re^ment  suffered  something, 
as  my  Nosebag  says,  in  that  unsatisfactory  affair.  Yon,  sir, 
liave  served  in  the  dragoons  ?^  Waverley  was  taken  so  much 
at  unawares  that  he  acquiesced. 

*'0,  I  knew  it  at  once ;  I  saw  you  were  milit^y  from 
jour  air,  and  I  was  sure  you  could  iJe  none  of  the  foot-wob- 
i)lers,  as  my  Nosebag  calls  them.  What  regiment,  pray?^^ 
Here  was  a  ^delightful  question.  Waverley,  however,  justly 
<ioncluded  that  this  good  lady  had  the  whole  army-list  by 
heart ;  and,  to  avoid  detection  by  adhering  to  truth,  answered, 
^' Grardinei^s  dragoons,  ma'am ;  but  I  have  retired  some 
time."' 

^^  0  aye,  those  as  won  the  race  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  as 
my  Nosebag  says.     Pray,  sir,  were  you  there  ?''  -  :   ^    * 

^^I  was  so  unfortunate,  madam,  he  replied,  '^as  to  wit- 
ness that  engagement.^' 

*'  And  that  was  a  misfortune  that  few  of  Gardinet^s  stood 
to  witness,  I  believe,  sit — ha!  ha  I  ha  I  .1  beg  your  pardon  ; 
but  a  soldier's  wife  loves  a  joke."  ' 

'*  Devil  confound  you,"  th<>ught  Waverley;  '^what  in- 
fernal luck  has  penned  me  up  with  this  inquisitive  hag  I  '^ 

Fortunately  the  good  lady  did  not  stick  long  tb  one  sub- 
ject.    ^^We  are  coming  to  Ferrybridge  , now, '^    bIk^  said. 
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'^  Whe/^tfiefemm^^^extf'^i'ourslett  id  «nppcMrt  theb^adles^' 
and  eoiurlableb^  and  justices^  a&d  iiiese  soii  of  kn'eatares  tiutt 
aM  examitoifig'  pajpierS'  and  stop^^  sebels^  and  all  tfaat.'^ 
They  were  harfly  in  the  inn  before  she  dragged  *W«T»rley  to. 
tIi^>wk(do^>^excI|iniing,  ^' Yonder  oome^  Oorpdrai  Bridobn, 
of  ohr  |>oor dear  itroo^  ;  he^s^  coming  with  theconstaUe  man. 
Bf idoon'e  one  ol  my  iambs^  as  l^sebi^  o^kr  ^em«  Oomia^ 
Kt.<  '  fl'  a  pt&y,  what^  your  name^  m?*\ 
'  ^^  Butler,  kna^am,^  said  Wairerleir,  resolved  sather  to  make^ 
free  with  tb9  name  d  a  ^rmer  fellow-officer  than  run  the 
lidk  of  detedtioa  by  inirettting  one  not  to  befomkl  in  tho 
regimetitl    -''*'•..  »        • 

^^  0,  yh\h  got  a^troopbiely^f^hen  that  Aabby  fdlow»  Wsk 
verley>  went  over  to  im'^ttkeai?  Lord,  I  wdsfa  oar  old  eross 
Captain  Crump  would  go  over  to  the  rebels,  that  Nosebag 
might  get  the  trooj)  I  Lord,  what  can  Bridoon  be  standing 
swmging  on  the  bridge  for  ?  I'll  be  hanged  if  he  ain't  hazy^ 
as  Nosebag  says.  Come,  sir,  as  you  and  1  belong  to  the  ser- 
vice, well  go  put  the  rascal  in  mind  of  his  duty. 

Waverley,  with  feelings  more  easily  conceived  than  de- 
scribed, saw  himself  obliged  to  follow  this  doughty  female 
commander.  The  gallant  trooper  was  as  like  a  lamb  as  a 
drunk  corporal  of  dragoons,  about  six  feet  high,  with  very 
broad  shoulders,  and  verv  thin  legs^  not  to  mention  a  great 
scar  across  his  nose,  could  well  be.  Mrs.  Nosebag  addressed 
him  with  something  which,  if  not  an  oath,  sounded  very  like 
one,  and  commands  him  to  attend  to  his  duty.  *^  You  be  d— d 

for  a /^  commenced  the  gallant  cavalier ;  but,  looking  up 

in  order  to  suit  the  action  to  the  words,  and  also  to  enK)rce 
the  epithet  which  he  meditated  with  an  adjective  applicable 
to  the  party,  he  recognized  the  speaker,  made  his  military 
salaam,  and  altered  his  tone.  ^^  Lord  love  your  handsome  face^ 
Madam  Nosebag,  is  it  you?    Why,  if  a  poor  fellow  does  hap- 

Kn  to  fire  a  slug  of  a  morning,  I  am  sure  you  were  never  the 
iy  to  bring  him  to  harm." 
''  Well,  you  rapscallion,  go,  mind  your  duty  ;  this  ffentle- 
man  and  I  belong  to  the  service  ;  but  be  sure  you  Iook  after 
that  shy  cock  in  the  slouched  hat  that  sits  in  the  comer  of  the 
coach.    I  believe  he's  one  of  the  rebels  in  disguise." 

''  D — ^n  her  gooseberry  wig,"  said  the  corporal,  when  she  was 
out  of  hearing,  **  that  gimlet-eyed  jade — mother  adjutant,  as 
we  call  her — ^is  a  greater  plague  to  the  regiment  than  provost- 
marshal,  sergeani^major,  and  old  Hubble-de-Shuff,  the  colo- 
nel, into  the  bargain.  Come,  Master  Constable,  let's  see  if 
this  shy  cock,  as  ime  calls  him  [who,  by  the  way,  was  a  Quaker 
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from  Leeds,  with  whom  Mrs.  Nosebag  had  had  some  tart 
argument  on  the  legaUtj  of  bearing  arms]^  will  stand  god- 
father to  a  snp  of  brandy,  for  your  xorksmro  ale  is  cola  on 
my  stomach/^' 

The  Tif  acity  of  this  good  lady,  as  it  helfied  Edward  out 
of  this  scrape,  was  like  to  hare  arawn  him  into  one  or  two 
others*  In  every  town  where  they  stopped  she  wished  to 
examine  the  corps  de  garde,  if  there  was  one,  and  once  veiy 
narrowly  missed  introducing  Warerley  to  a  recmiting-sergeant 
of  his  own  regiment.  Then  she  Captained  and  Buttered  him 
till  he  was  almost  mad  with  vexation  and  anxiety ;  and  never 
was  he  more  rejoiced  in  his  life  at  the  termination  of  a  jour- 
ney tlum  when  the  arrival  of  the  coach  in  Ziondon  freed  him 
from  the  attentions  of  Madam  No(M^. 


CHAPTEB  LXII 

,    WHAT^B  TO^  BS  BOlirs  KBXT? 

It  WB8  twilight  when  they  arriirod  in  town ;  and  hmng 
shaken  off  hia  ocnnpanians,  and  waUced  through  a  good  many 
streete  to  avmd  the  possibility  of  heing  traced  by  them^  Ed- 
ward took  a  hackney-coach  and  drove  to.  Colonel  Talbofs 
house,  in  one  of  the  prmcipal  squares  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town.  That  gentleitiany  by  the  death  of  relations^  had  suo« 
ceeded  since  his  marriage  to  a  large  fortune,  possessed  con- 
siderable political  interest,  luid  lived  in  what  is  called  great 
style.  • 

When  Waverley  knocked  at  his  door  he  found  it  at  first 
difficult  to  procure  admittiEaioe,  but  at  length  was  diown  into 
an  apartment  were  the  Colonel  was  at  table.  Lady  Emil^^^ 
whose  very  beautiful  features  were  still  pallid  from  mdispbsi* 
tion,  sat  opposite  to  him.  The  instant  he  heard  Wayerley^s 
voice,  he  started  up  and  embraced  him.  **  Framk  Staoiley^ 
my  dear  boy,  how  d'ye  do  ?  Emily,  my  love,  this  is  young 
Stanley.*' 

The  blood  started  to  the  lady's  cheek  as  she  gave  Waverley 
a  reception  in  which  courtesy  was  nungled  with  kindness^ 
while  her  trembling  hand  and  Altering  Voice  diowed  how 
much  she  was  staartled  and  discomposed.  Binncg*  was  hastily 
replaced,  and  while  Waverley  was  engaged  in  rd^resMng  him# 
self,  the  Colonel  proceeded— ^"  I  wonder  you  have  come  here, 
Fnmk  ;  the  Doctors  tdl  me  the  air  of  Londbn  is  Very  bad  for 
your  complaints*  .  You  shcMi^d  not  have  riskecE  it;  j&ut  I  am 
ddighted  to  see  you,  and  so  Jis  Emilv,  though  I  fidar  we  must 
not  reckon  upon  your  staying  long.''    . 

*^Some  particular  >blisineBS  brought  me  up,"  muttered 
Waverley. 

**  I  supposed  so,  but  I  sha'nt  allow  you  to  stay  long.  Spon- 
toon"  (to  an  eWeriv  military-looking  servant  out  of  liveiy), 
**  take  anhiy  these  things,  and  answeir  the  bdl  yoursdf ,  tf  I 
rii^.  Don't  let  any  of  the  other  fellows  disturb  us.  My 
nephew  and  I  have  business  to  talk  of." 

When  the  servants  had  retired,  **In  the  name  of  God, 
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Waverley,  what  has  brought  you  here  ?  It  may  be  as  much 
as  your  life  is  worth/' 

"Dear  Mr.  Waverley/'  said  Lady  Emily,  ^^to  whom  I 
owe  so  much  more  than  acknowledgments  can  ever  pay,  how 
could  you  be  so  rash  ?''  ' ;  » 

**My  father — myuiicle — ^this  paragraph,'' — ^he  handed  the 
paper  to  Colonel  Talbot. 

*'I  wish  to  Hefeven  these  scoundrels  V^fe  condemned  to 
be  squeezed  to  death  in  their  own  presses,"  said  Talbot.  "I 
am  toM  there  are  not  less  than  a  dozen  of  th^ir  paperEr'n(jw 
published  in  town,  and  no  wonder  thttt  they  are  obliged  to 
mventlies  to  find  Bale  for  their  joumdsi  Itis'true,  however^ 
my  dear  Edward,  that  you  havef  lost  your  father  ;  but  as  to 
iM&  flourish  of  his  unpleasant-  situation  having  grated  upon 
his  spirits.  »eid  hurt  his  health^^the  truth  is^^f  or  though  it  i« 
harsh  to  say  so  now,  yet  it  will  relieve  your  mind  from  the 
idea  of  weighty  responsibiliiyi-^the  truth  then  i^  that  Mr. 
Bichard  Waverley,  through  this  whole  business,  showed  great 
want  of  sensibility,  both  to  your  situation  and  that  of  your 
uncle ;  and  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  told  m^  with  great 
glee^'tiiat,  ad  I  was  so  good  as  take  chaige  of  your  interests> 
he  had=  thought  it  besti  to  patch  up  a  separate  negotiation  for 
himself,  and  make  hiit  peace  with  government  through  som^ 
channelswhrch  former  connections  left  still  open  to  him."    ^ 

^^  And  my  uncle,  my  djear  uncle  J-'*  * .  , 

'*  Is  in  no  danger  whatever.  It  is  true  [looking  at  the  date 
of  the  paper]  there  was  a  foolish  report  some  time  ago  to  the 
purport  here  quoted,  \mst  it  is  entimy  ifalse."  Sir  Everard  is 
gone  down  to  Way^rley-Hoinw,  freed  from  all  uneasiness, 
unless  upon  your  own  account.  But  you  are  in  peril  yourself ; 
yc«ir  name  is  in  every  proclamatioii^  warranlt^  are  out  to 
apprehend  you**    How  and  wh6n  did  youconie  here  ?"  *  / 

Edward  told  his  story  at  length,  suppressing  his  quarrel 
with  Fergus ;  for,  beingjhimself  |)artial  to  Higblanders,  heidid 
not  wish  t6  igive  any  advantage  to  the  OdoneFs  national 
prejudice  against  them.  '  .  :     • 

^^  Are  you  sure  it  was  your  friend  Glen's  iftx>t*boy  you'  saw 
dead  in  Clifton  Moor  ?" 

'* Quite  positive."  .     : 

'^Then  that  little  limb'  of  the  devil  has  cheated  the  gal- 
lows, for  cut-throat  was  written  in  hid  face ;  though"  (turn- 
ing to  Lady  Emily)  **  it  was  a  very  handsome  face  too.  But 
for  you,  Edward,  I  wish  you  would  go  down  again  to  Cum- 
berland, or  rather  I  wish  you  had  never  stirred  from  thence, 
for  there  is  an  embargo  in  all  the  eeaports,  and  a  strict  search 
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tor  the  adherents  of  the  Pretender ;  and  the  tongae  of  that 
confounded  woman  will  wag  in  her  head  like  the  clack  of  a 
mill,. till  somehow  or  other  she  will  detect  Captain  Bntler  to 
he  a  jfeigned  personage/' 

''Do  YOU  know  anything/'  asked  Waverley,  *'of  my  fel* 
low-traYeller  ? '' 

''  Her  husband  was  my  sergeant-miijor  for  six  years  ;  she 
was  a  buxom  widow,  with  a  little  money ;  he  married  her, 
was  steady,  and  got  on  by  being  a  good  dnll.  I  must  send 
Spontoon  to  see  what  she  is  about ;  he  will  find  her  out 
among  the  old  regimental  connections.  To-morrow  you 
must  DC  indisposed,  and  keep  your  room  from  fatigue.  Iiady 
Emily  is  to  be  your  nurse,  and  Spontoon  and  I  your  attend- 
ants. You  bear  the  name  of  a  near  relation  of  mine,  whom 
non^  of  my  present  people  ^yer  saw,. except  Spontoon,  so 
there  will  be  no  immediate  danger.  So  pray  feel  your  head 
ache  and  your  eyes  grow  heavy  as  soon  as  possible,  that  you 
may  be  put  upon  the  sick-list ;  and,  Emily,  do  you  order  an 
apartment  for  Frank  Stanley,  with  all  the  attentions  which 
an  invalid  may  require.'' 

In  the  morning  the  Colonel  visited  his  guest.  *'  Now,'* 
said  he,  "  I  have  some  good  news  for  you.  Your  reputation 
as  a  gentleman  and  officer  is  efiectually  cleared  of  neglect  of 
duty  and  accession  to  the  mutiny  in  Gardiner's  regiment.  I 
have  had  a  correspondence  on  this  subject  with  a  very  zealous 
friend  of  yours,  your  Scottish  pai:son,  Morton ;  his  first  letter 
was  addressed  to  Sir  Everard ;  but  I  relieved  the  good  Bar- 
onet of  the  trouble  of  answering  it.  You  must  know,  that 
J 'our  free-booting  acouaintance,  l)<mald  of  the  Cave,  has  at 
ength  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  He  was 
driving  off  the  cattle  of  a  certain  proprietor,  called  Killan — 
sometmng  or  other ^" 

''Killancureit?" 

''  The  same.  Now  the  gentleman  being,  it  seems,  a  great 
fanner,  and  having  a  special  value  for  h£  breed  of  cattle, 
being,  more-over,  rather  of  a  timid  disposition,  had  got  a 

J  arty  of  soldiers  to  protect  his  property.  So  Donald  ran  his 
ead  unawares  into  the  lion's  mouth,  and  was  defeated  and 
made  prisoner.  Being  ordered  for  execution,  his  conscience 
was  assailed  on  the  one  hand  bya  Catholic  priest,  on  the 
other  by  your  friend  Morton.  He  repulsed  the  Catholic 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  doctrine  of  extreme  unction,  which 
this  economical  gentleman  considered  as  an  excessive  waste  of 
oil.  So  his  conversion  from  a  state  of  impenitence  fell  to  Mr. 
Morton's  share,  who,  I  dare  say,  acquitted  himself  excellently. 
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though  I  suppose  Donald  made  but  a  queer  kind  of  Ohriffkiaii 
after,  all.  He  Confessed,  however,  beiore  a  majgistrate,  ^one 
Major  Melville,  Vho  seems  to  have  b^en  a  correbt,  frtendly 
sort  of  person,  his  full  intrigue  with  Houghton,  erpj^inirig 
particularly  how  it  wa«  carried  on,  and  fuUy  acquitting  you 
of  the  least  ^cession  to  it.  He  also  mentioned  his  rescuiiig 
ou  from  the  hands  of  the^  Volunteer  officei:,  aild  sending  you, 
>y  orders  of  the  Pret— Ohevalieir,  I  meani— as  a  prisoner  to 
Doune,  from  whence  he  understood  you  were  carried  prisoner 
to  Edinburgh. .  These  are  particulars  which  caiinoi  but  tell 
in  your  favor.  He  hinted  that  h^  had  been  eiDployed  to 
deliver  and  protect  you,  and  rewarded  for  doing  so  ;  but  he 
would  not  confess  by  whom,  alleging  that,  though  he  would 
not  have  minded  breaking  any  ordinary  oath,  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  Mr.  Morton,  to  wli^  pious  admonitions  he  owed 
80  much,  yet,  in  the  present  case  he  had  been  Bwom  to 
silence  upon  the  edge  of  his  dirk,*  which,  it  seems,  consti- 
tuted, in  his  opinion,  an  inviolable  obligation. '* 

"  And  what  is  become  of  him  ?^' 

*^  Oh,  he  was  hanged  at  Stirling  after  the  rebels  raised 
the  siege,  with  his  lieutenant  and  four  plaids  besides ;  he  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  ai  gallows  more  lofty  than  his  friends;^' 

^^  Well,  r  have  little  c^nse  either  to  regret  or  rejoice  at 
his  death  ;  and  yet  he  has  done  me  both  good  and  harm  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.'*  '  '     ! 

^^  His  confession,  at  least,  will  serve  you  materially,  since 
it  wipes  froni  your  character  all  those  suspicions  whifch  gavfe 
the  accusation  against  you  a  complexion  oi  a  nature  different 
from  that  with  which  so  ma©y  unfortunate  gentlemen,  *^ow 
or  lately  in  arms  against  the  government,  may  be  justlv 
charged.  Their  treason— I  tiiufet  give  it  its  natoe,  though 
you  participate  in  its  guilt — is  an  action  arising  from  mis- 
taken virtue,  and  therefore  cannot  be  classed  as  a  disgrace, 
though  it  be  doubtless  highly  criniihal.  Where  the  guilty  are 
so  numerous,  clemency  must  be  extended  to  far  the  greater 
number;  and  I  have  little  doubt  of  procuring  a  remission  for 
you,  providing  we  can  keep  you  out  of  the  claws  of  justice 
till  she  has  selected  and  gorged  upon  her  victims  ;  for  in  this, 
as  in  other  eases,  it  will  be  according  to  the  vulgar  proverb, 
^  First  come,  first  served.'  Besides,  government  are  desir- 
ous at  present  to  intimidate  the  English  Jacobites;  amonj^ 
whom  they  can  find  few  examples  for  punishment.  This  is 
a  vindictive  and  timid  feeling  which  will  soon  wear  off,  for  of 
all  nations  the  English  are  leadt  blood-thirsty  by  nature. 

•  See  Note  42.         '  ^ 
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Bat  it  exists  at  present,  and  von  must  therefore  be  kept,  out 
of  the  ,way  in  the  mean  time. 

Now  entered  Spontoon  with  an  anxious  countenance^  By 
his  regimental  acquaintances  he  had  traced  out  Madam  Nose- 
bag,  and  found  her  full  of  ire,  fuss,  and  fidget  at  discovery 
of  an  impostor  who  had  travelled  from  the  north  with  her 
under  the  afisnmed  name  of  Captain  Butler  of  Gardiner^s 
dragoons.  She  was  going  to  lodge  an  information  on  the 
subject,  to  have  him  sought  for  as  an  emissary  of  the  Pre- 
tender ;  liut  Spontoon  (an  old  soldier),  while  he  pretended  to 
approve,  contrived  to  make  her  delay  her  intention.  No 
time,  however,  was  to  be  lost:  the  accuracy  of  this  good 
dame^s  description  might  probably  lead  to  the  discovery  that 
Waverley  was  the  pretended  Captain  Butler,  an  identification 
fraught  with  danger  to  Edward,  perhaps  to  his  uncle,  and 
even  to  Colonel  T^bot.  Which  way  to  direct  his  course  was 
now,  therefore,  the  question. 

''  To  Scotland,''  said  Waverley. 

''To  Scotland  ?''  eaid  the  Colonel ;  "with  what  purpose  ? 
not  to  engage  again  with  the  rebels,  I  hope  ?  '* 

''  No :  I  considered  my  campaign  ended  when,  after  all  my 
efforts,  I  could  not  rejoin  them ;  and  now,  by  all  accounts, 
they  are  gone  to  make  a  winter  campaign  in  the  Highlands, 
where  such  adherents  as  1  am  would  rather  be  burdensome 
than  useful.  Indeed,  it  seems  likely  that  they  only  prolong 
the  war  to  place  the  Chevalier's  person  out  of  danger,  and  then 
to  make  some  terms  for  themselves.  To  burden  tiiem  with  my 
presence  would  merely  add  another  party,  whom  they  woula 
not  give  up  and  could  not  defend.  1  under gtand  they  left  al- 
most all  their  English  adherents  in  ga,rriaoii  At  CWlisle,  for  that 
very  reason.  And  on  a  more  general  view,  Colonel,  to  confess 
the  truth,  though  it  may  lower  me  in  you  r  opiii  ion ^  I  am  heart- 
ily tired  of  the  trade  bi  war,  and  am,  aa  Fletcher's  11  amorous 
Lieutenant  says,  '  even  as  weary  of  this  fighting '^' 

"  Fighting  I  pooh,  what  have  you  seen  but  a  skirmish  or 
two  ?  -Ah  I  if  you  saw  war  on  the  grand  scale — sixty  or  a 
hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field  on  each  side  V* 

"lam  not  at  all,  curious.  Colonel.  'Enough,'  says  our 
homely  proverb,  'is  as  good  as  a  feast.'  The  plumed  trpops 
and  the  pi^  war  used  to  enchant  me  in  poetry ;  but  the  night 
marches,  vigils,  couches  under  the  wintry  sky,  and  such  ac- 
ooQipanimente  of  th^  glorious  tradq,  are  not  at  all  to  my  taste 
m  practice ;  then  ior  dry  blows,  I  had  my  fill  of  fighting  at 
Clifton,  where  I  e^oapejl.  by  a  hair's-breadth  half  a  dozen 
time^ ;  a^d  ypu,  t  should  jpink '*    He  stopped. 
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'^  Had  enough  of  it  at  Preston  ?  yon  mean  to  s^y/'  an- 
swered the  Colonel  laughing ;  '^  but  *tis  my  vocation,  llal/' 

'^  It  is  not  mine  though,  said  Waverley ;  "and  having  hon- 
orably got  rid  of  the  sword,  which  I  drew  only  as  a  volunteer, 
I  am  quite  satisfied  with  my  military  experience,  and  shall  be 
in  no  hurry  to  take  it  up  again/* 

*'  I  am  very  clad  you  are  of  that  mind ;  biii  then  ^h^t 
would  you  do  in  the  north  ?'* 

"  In  the  first  place,  there  are  some  seaports  on  tlie  easterti 
coast  of  Scotland  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Chevaliet^s  friends  ; 
should  I  gain  any  of  them,  I  can  easily  embark  f6r  the  Con- 
tinent/' 

"  Good ;  your  second  reason  ?  *' 

*'  Why,  to  speak  the  very  truth,  there  is  a  person  in  Scot- 
land upon  whord  I  now  find  my  happiness  depends  mote  than 
I  was  always  aware,  and  about  wnose  situation  I  am  very 
anxious/* 

"  Then  Emily  was  right,  and  there  is  a  love  affair  in  the 
case  after  all  ?  And  which  of  these  two  pretty  Scotchwomen, 
whom  you  insisted  upon  my  admiring,  is  the  distinguished 
fair  ?  not  Miss  Glen 1  hope/ 

"No/* 

"Ah,  pass  for  the  other ;  simplicity  may  be  improved,  but 
pride  and  conceit  never.  Well,  I  don  t  discourage  you  ;  I 
think  it  will  please  Sir  Everard,  from  what  he  said  when  I 
jested  with  him  about  it ;  only  I  hoge  that  intolerable  papa, 
with  his  brogue,  and  his  snuff,  and  his  Latin,  and  his  insuffer- 
able long  stories  about  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  will  find  it  nec- 
essary hereafter  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  foreign  parts.  But  as 
to  the  daughter,  though  I  think  you  might  find  as  fitting  a 
match  in  England,  yet  if  your  heart  be  really  set  upon  this 
Scotch'  rosebud,  why  the  Baronet  has  a  great  opinion  of  ber 
father  and  of  his  family,  and  he  wishes  much  to  see  you  mar- 
ried and  settled,  both  for  your  own  sake  and  for  that  of  the  three 
ermines  passant,  which  may  otherwise  pass  away  altogether. 
But  I  will  bring  you  his  miiid  fully  upon  the  subject,  since 
you  are  debarred  correspondence  for  the  present,  for  I  think 
you  will  not  be  long  in  Scotland  before  me."  . ' 

''Iiideed  !  and  what  can  induce  you  tothiilkof  returnirig 
to  Scotland  ?  No  relenting  longings  towards  the  land  ot 
mountains  and  floods,  lam  afraid."  " 

'^  None,  on  my  word  ;  but  Emil/s  health  is'  now,  thank 
God,  re-established,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth^  I  have  Utile 
Tiopes  of  concluding  the  business  which  I  have  at  present  most 
at  neart  until  I  can  have  a  persoitfal  interview  with  his  Royal 
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Highnessthe Oon;imarider-in-Clxirf ;  for,- as  Fluellensoya,  * the^ 
d^i^e  dot^  love  me  well,  and  I  thaitk  heaveu  I  have  deserved/ 
some.love  t^;  his  hands,'  I  am  now  going  out  for  an  hour  or  ^ 
two  to  arrange  matters  for  your  departure  ;,  your  liberty  ex-, 
tends  ip  the  nej^t  room,  La^y  Exnily's  parlpr,  where  yo\i  will 
findf'ii^r  whoiiL  you  are  disfpqs^Jfqir  mu^ic^  reading,  or  co^verr 
satioA.  M We  have  tak^i  ineasp^re^  to  exclu<ie  eiX  servants  but. 
Spont^(m,.vh»o  isasitrueasfi^teel/'    . 

In  aWut  two  hours  Colonel  Talbot  returned,  and  found- 
his  young  friend  con^ersiug.  with  hi^i  laAy;  fiihe  jpleased  with 
his  manners  and  informatiou,  and  l;ie  delighted  at  being  re-- 
storeid,  though,  l?ui  for  '^  momep^t,  to  the  society  of  his  owiji, 
rank,  from  wHich  he  had  been  for  some  time  excluded. 

*  *  And  no^/',  said  the  •  Cplop^ol,.  *  ^  he^r  my  ami^gements,  * 
for  there  is  little  time  to  lose.  This  yoiings^r,  Edward  Wa-. 
verlev,r  alias  Williams,,  alias  Captain  Butler^  must  pontinue  to 
pass  by  his  fourth  alias  ot  FraneiJ^  Stanley,  my  nephew  ;  he 
shall  set  out,to-morrpw  for  the  iNorth^  and  the  cliariot  shall 
take  him  the  fir3t two  stages.  Sppn  toon  skiU  then  attend  him ; 
and  they  shall  ride  post  as  far,  as  Iluntingdou ;  and  the  pres- 
ence of.Spontoon,  veU  known  o]i  the  roa4  as  my  servant,  will 
check  all  disposition  to  inquiry.  Afc  Iluutingdonyou  will 
meet  the  real  Frank  Stanley.  He  h  studjring  at  Cambridge ; 
but,  a  little  while  ago,,  doubtful  if  Eoiily  s  health  would  per- 
mit me  ,tO;  gQ^own  tp  ^  North  my  sell,  I  procured  him  a  pd&s- 
Eort  from  tlie  secretary  of  staters  office  to  go  in  my  eteiid.  As 
e  w^nt  chie^y  to  loot  after  you,  hia  jouniey  is  now  unoeces- 
sary.  He.kiiows  your  story ;  you  will  dine  together  at  Hunt- 
ingdop.. ;  Mid  perhaps,  your  wise  heads  may  hit  upon  some  plan 
for  removing  o^  diminishing  t)ie  danger  of  your  farther  prog- 
ress northward.;  And  now  [taking  out  a  morocco  case],  let 
meput  you  in  funds  for  the  cafl:ipaim.,"  .    i  j,,,  , 

/*  I  ani  Ashamed,  my  dw  Colonel— ^" 
'  .  '^Kayi'*  saJdiOplonel  Talbot,  *^y9^  should  command  mjr 
purse  in  any  event ;  but  this  money  is  your  own.  Your  father, 
considering  the  chance  of  your  being  attainted,  left  me  his 
trustee  for  your  advantage.  So  that  you  are  worth  above 
;f  15,000,  besides  Brere-wood  Lodge — ^a  very  independent  per- 
son, I  promise  you.  There  are  bills  here  for  ;f  200 ;  any 
larger  sum  you  mav  have,  or  credit  abroad,  as  soon  as  your 
motions  require  it. 

The  first  use  which  occurred  to  Waverley  of  his  newly- 
acquired  wealth  was  to  write  to  honest  Parmer  Jopson,  re- 
questing his  acceptance  of  a  silver  tankard  on  the  part  of  his 
friend  Williams,   who  had  not  forgotten  the  night  of  the 
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eighteenth  December  last.  He  begged  him  at  the  same  time 
carefully  to  presetve  for  him  his  Highland  carb  and  accontre- 
ments^  particularly  the  arms,  curious  in  themselTeSy  and  to 
which  the  friendship  of  the  donors  ^ye  additional  yalue.' 
Lady  Emily  undertook  to  find  some  suitable  token  of  remem-' 
brance  likely  tp  flatter  the  vanity  and  please  the  taate  of  Mrs. 
Williams ;  and  the  Colonel,  who  wiw  a  kind  of  farmer,  prom- 
ised to  send  the  Ulswater  patriarch  an  excellent  team  of  noises 
for  cart  and  plough. 

One  happy  day  Waverley  spent  iii  London;  and,  trarel- 
ling  in  the  manner  projected,  he  met  with  Frank  Stanley  at 
Hnntingdon.  The  two  young  mei^  were  acquainted  in  a 
minute. 

'*I  can  read  my  uncle's  riddle^*'  said  Stanley ;  **the  cau- 
tious old  soldier  did  not  care  to  hint  to  me  that  I  might  hand 
over  to  you  this  passport,  which  I  have  no  occasion  for;  but 
if  it  should  afterwards  come  out  as  the  rattle-pated  trick  of  a^ 
young  Cantab,  cela  ne  tire  A  Hen.  You  are  therefore  to  be 
^Francis  Stanley,  with  this  passport.^'  Thi^  proposal  appeared 
in  effect  to  alleviate  a  great  part  of  the  diflBculties  which  Ed- 
ward must  otherwise  nave  encountered  at  every  turn ;  and 
accordingly  he  scrupled 'not  to  avail  himself  of  it^  the  more 
especially  as  he  had  discarded  all  political  purposes  from  his 
present  joumey,  an^  could  not  oe  accused  of  furthering 
machinations  against  the  government  while  travelling  tinder 
protection  of  the  BO€retaryS  passport. 

The  dafy  passed  m^rrily  away.  The  ybung  studeht  was 
inquiBitive  about  WaVerley^s  campaigns,  and  the  manners  of 
the  Highlandsj  and  Edward  was  obliged  to  satisfy  his  curios- 
ity by  whistling  a  pibroch,  daubing  a  strathspey,  and  singing; 
Sk  Highland  song.  The  next  morning  Stanley  rode  a  stage 
northward  with  his  new  friend,  and  parted  from  him  with 
great  reluctance,  upon  the  remoiisti^hces  of  SpontooUj.  ^ho, 
acdustomed'tb  submit  to  discipline,  was  rigid'in  enforcing  it. 
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WA.y£BLBT  riding'  post,  m  was  the  usual  fashion  of  th# 
period,  without  an^  adyenturesave  one  or  two  queries^  which 
the  talisman  of  hia  passport  sufficiently  answered,  leached 
the  borders  of  ScotUuid.  Here  he  heard  the  tidings  of  the 
decisiTe  bftttle  of  Gulloden.  It  was  no  more  than  he  had 
long  expected,  though  the  suocess  at  Falkirk  had  thrown  a 
faint  and  setting  gleam  over  the  arms  of  the  Gheyalier.  Yet 
it  came  upon  him  like  a  shook,  by  which  he  was  for  a  time 
jdto^ether  unmanned.  The  generous,  the  courteous,  the 
noble-minded  adyenturer  was  then  a  fugitiye,  with  a  price 
npOA  his  head ;  his  adherents,  so  brave,  so  enthusiastic,  so 
faithful,  were  dead,  imprisoned,  or  exiled.  Where,  now, 
was  the  exalted  and  hi^h-souled  Fergus,  if,  indeed,  he  had 
aurviTed  the  night  at  CUf  ton  ?  Where  the  pure-hearted  and 
primitive  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  whose  foioles  seemed. foifa 
to  set  off  the  disinterestedness  of  his  disposition,  the  genuine 
goodness  of  his  heart,  and  his  unshaken  courage?  Those 
who  eluing  for.  support  to  these  fallen  columns,  Bose  and 
Vlora,  where  were.thev  to  be  sought,  and  in  what  distress 
must  not  the  loss  of  tneir  natural  protectors  have  involved 
them  ?  Of  Flora  he  thought  wi|;h  the  ;rega»l  of  a  brother  for 
a  sister ;  of  Bose  with  a  sensation  yet  mor^  deep  a^d  tender. 
It  might  be  still  his.  fate  to  supply  the  wani  of  those  guard- 
ians they  had  lost.  Agitated  oy  these  thoughts  he  precipi- 
tated his  journey.  , 

,  When  he  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  where  his  inquiries  must 
necessarily  commence,  he  felt  the  full  difficulty  of  his  situa- 
tion. Many  inhabitants' of  that  city  had  seen,  and  known  him 
as  Edward  Waverley ;  how,  then,  CQuld  he  avail  himself  of  a 
passport  as  Francis  Stanley  ?  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
avoid  :all  company,  and  to  move  northward  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. He  was,  however,  obliged  to  wait  a  day  or  two  in  ex* 
K station  of  a  letter  from  Colonel  Talbot,  ana  he  was  also  to 
¥ethi8  own  addresSi  under  his.feigi^ed  oharact^r,  at  a  plac^ 
agreed  upon..  .With  this  lattei^  purpose  he  sallied  out  in  the 
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dusk  through  the  well-known  streets,  carefully  shunning  ob- 
servation, but  in  vain ;  one  of  the  first  persons  whom  he  met 
at  once  recognized  him.  It  was  Mrs.  Flockhart,  Fergus 
Mac-Ivor's  good-humored  landlady. 

"  Gude  guide  us,  Mr.  Waverley,  is  this  you  ?  na,  ye  needna 
be  feared  for  me.  I  j^^  betray- Qa/B«ejitleman  in  your  cir- 
cumstances. Eh,  lack  a-day  f  lack  a-oay !  here's  a  change  o*" 
markets ;  how  merry  Colonel  Mac-Ivor  and  you  used  to  be  in 
our  house ! ''  And  the  gobfi-natured  widow  shed  a  few  natural 
tears.  As  there  ,was  no  resisting  her  claim  of  acquaintance^ 
Waverley  iicknoWled^d  it  with  af  good  gfacie,  a6  well  as  the 
danger  of  his  own  situation.  "  As  it's  near  the  darkening, 
sir,  wad  ye  just  step  iri  by  to  our  housd  and  tak  a  dish  (/-  tea  ? 
aind  I  am  sure  if  ye  like  to  sleep  hi  the  little  roomy  I^^ad  tak 
care  ve  are  no  disturbed,  and  naebody  wad'  ken  ye ;  for  Katel 
and  Matty,  the  limmers,  gaed  aff  wi' twa  o'  Hawl^s  dmgoous^ ' 
and  I  hae  twa  new;  queens  instead  o'  them.''  j  . 

Waverley  accej^ted  her  invitation,  Mid  en^gedher  lodg4^' 
ing  for  ^  night  or  two,  sattsfied  hb  should  be  safer  in  th6 
house  of  this  simple  creature  thafa  iaftywhere  efce.  >  When  he 
entered  the  parlor  his  heart  swelled  to  see  Fergus's  bonziet> 
with  the  white  cockade,  hanging  beside  the  little  mirror.      ^ 

"Ay,''  said  Mrs.  Plockhart,  srghinff,  as  she  observed  the 
direction  of  his  eves,  ^'  the  puir  Colonel  bought  a  new  ane  jast 
the  day  before  tney  marched,  arid  I  winna  let  dicm  tak  Uiat 
ane  doun,  but  just  to  brush  it  ilka' day' mysell ;  and  whiles  1 
look  kt  it  tin  I  Judt  think  I  hear  hitn  dry  to  Oalliim  to  htissg 
him  his  bonnet,  as  he  used  to  do  whenhe  wasga^ng  out« 
Ifs  unco  silly — the  neighbors  ca'  me  a  Jacobite, '  but  tiiey 
may  say  their,  say — lam  sure  it's  ho  f Or  that-i-but  he  was  a» 
kind-hearted  a  gentleman  as  ever  lived,  and  ad  weeUf  a'rd  toou*^ 
Gh,  d'ye  ken,  sir,  when  he  is  to  suffer  ?"    '  ..  ;  - 

**  Suffer !    Gbod  heaven  1    Why,  ^here  is  he  ?  *^ 

'^  Eh,  Lord's  sake !  d'ye  no  ken  ?  The  pooi^  Hieland  body^ 
Du^d  Mahony,  cam  here  a  while  syne,  wi'  ane  oi'  his  anhi^ 
cuttit  off^  J^d  a  Bair  clour  in  the  head — ^y^l  -mind  Diigald,  he 
carried  ayei  an  axe  on  his  shouther— ^and  h^  cam  here  justi 
begging,  as  I  may  say,  for  something  to  eat.  Awe^,  he  taold 
us  the  Chief,  as  they  6a'd  him  (but  I  aye  ca'  him  the  Ooloriel)>. 
and  Ensign  Maccombich,  that  yemindweel,  were  ta'en  some- 
where beside  the  Enriish  border,  when  it  was  sie  dark -that 
his  folk  never  missed  him  till  it  was  ower  late,  and  they  were 
like  to  gang  clean  daft.  And  he  said  that  little  CiJluobE  Beg 
(he  was  a  bauld  mischievdus  callant  that.)  and  yoar  bonov 
were  killed  thatskme  night  in  the  tuilzieyand  ntony  mae 
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braw  men.  But  he  grat  when  he  spakV  the  Oolonel^  jre 
never  saw  the  like.  And  now  the  word  gangs  the  Colonel  is 
to  be  tried,  and  to  suffer  wi'  them  that  were  ta'en  at  Carlisle.'* 

^'And  his  sister?" 

'^  Aj,  that  they  ca'd  the  Lady  Flora — weel,  she's  away  up 
to  Carlisle  to  him,  and  lives  wi'  some  grand  Papist  lady  there- 
abouts to  be  near  him/' 

"  And/'  said  Edward,  "  the  other  young  lady  ?" 

*'  Whilk  other  ?    I  ken  only  of  ae  sister  the  Colonel  had." 

*^  1  mean  Miss  Bradwardine,"  said  Edward. 

'*  Ou,  ay ;  the  laird's  daughter,"  said  his  landlady. 
''  She  was  a  very  bonny  lassie,  poor  thing,  but  far  shyer  thaa 
Lady  Flora." 

''  Where  is  she,  for  God's  sake  ?  " 

*'  Ou,  wha  kens  where  ony  o'  them  is  now  ?  puir  things, 
they're  sair  ta'en  doun  for  their  white  cockades  and  their 
white  roses ;  but  she  gaed  north  to  her  father's  in  Perth- 
shire, when  the  government  troops  cam  back  to  Edinbro*. 
There  was  some  pretty  men  amang  them,  and  ane  Major 
Whacker  was  quartered  on  me,  a  very  ceevil  gentleman, — but 
O,  Mr.  Waverley,  he  was  naething  sae  weel  fa'rd  as  the  puir 
Colonel." 

"  Do  you  know  what  is  become  of  Miss  Bradwardine'i 
father?" 

*^  The  auld  laird  ?  na,  naebody  kens  that.  But  they  say 
he  fought  very  hard  in  that  bluidy  battle  at  Inverness ;  ana 
Deacon  Clank,  the  white-iron  smith,  says  that  the  gov^n- 
ment  folk  are  sair  agane  him  for  having  been  out  twice ;  and 
troth  he  might  hae  ta'en  warning,  but  there's  nae  fule  like 
an  auld  fule.     The  puir  Colond  was  only  out  ance." 

Such  conversation  contained  almost  all  the  good-natured 
widdw  knew  of  the  fate  of  her  late  lodgers  and  acquaintances ; 
but  it  was  enough  to  determine  Edward,  at  all  hazards,  to 
proceed  instantly  to  TuUy-Veolan,  where  he  concluded  he 
should  see,  or  at  least  hear,  something  of  Bose.  He  there- 
lore  left  a  letter  for  Colonel  Talbot  at  the  place  agreed  upon, 
signed  by  his  assumed  name,  and  giving  for  his  address  the 
post-town  next  to  the  Baron's  residence. 

Prom'  Edinburgh  to  Perth  he  took  post-horses,  resolving 
to  make  the  rest  of  his  journey  on  foot ;  a  mode  of  travelling 
to  which  he  was  partial,  and  which  had  the  advantage  of  per- 
quitting  a  deviation  from  the  road  when  he  saw  parties  of 
inilitary  at  a  distance.  His  campaign  had  considerably 
strengthened  his  constitution  and  improved  his  habits  oil 
enduring  fatigue.  His  baggage  he  sent  before  him  as  oppor- 
tunity occurred. 
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As  he  advanced  northward,  the  traces  of;  waar  ]i)ecamQ 
visible.  Broken  carriages,  dead  horses,  unroofed  cottages, 
trees  felled  for  palisades,  and  bridges  destroyed  o^  oiily  j»r- 
tially  repaired — all  indicated  the  movements  of  hostile  qfrmies. 
In  those  places  where  the  gentry  were  a.fctached  to  the  Stnart 
cause,  their  houses  seemed  dismantled  or  deserted,  the-usnal 
course  of  what  may  be  called  ornamental  labor,  was  tetaUji 
interrupted,  and  the  inhabitants  were  seen  gliding  about, 
Witii  fear,  sorrow,  and  deiection  on  their  faces.  ,     • 

It  was  evening  when  he  approached  the  village  of  TuUy- 
Veolan,  with  feeUngs  and  sentiments — how  different  from 
those  .which  attended  his  first  entrance  !  Then,  life  w^  so 
new  to  him  that  a  dull  or  disagreeable  day  was  one  ;of  the 
greatest  misfortunes  which  his^  imagination  anticipated,  and 
it  seamed  tp  him  that  his  time  ought.  <mly  to  be  consecrated 
to  elegant  or  amusing  study,  and  rSieved  by  social  or  youth* 
ful  fnolic.  Now,  howtjhanged !  how  saddened,  yet  how 
elevated  was  his  character,  within  the^  course  of.  a  very  few 
months  I  Danger  and  misfortune  are  rapid,  though  seveiie 
lea(^ejtrSk  ^^  A  sadder  and  awi^er  man,^^be  f elt  in  ixttemM 
coafid^ace  and  mental  dignity  a  compensation  for  |  the  gay 
dreams  which  in  his  case  experience  had  so  rapidly  dis- 
solved* . 

As  he  approached  the  village  he  saw,  with  sui*prise  and 
gnxiety,  that  a  par!fey  of  soldiers  wer0.<}4a^tfere4  new-  it,  and, 
what  waa.worse,  that  they  seemed  stawnary  there.  This  h^ 
conjectured  from  a  few  tents  which  he  beheld  ^immering 
upon  what  was  called  the  Common  Moor.  .  To  avoid  the  rid: 
of  being  stopped  and  questioned  in  a  place;  where  he  was  s<> 
likely  to  be  recQgniBed>  he/  made  a  large  circuii^  altogether 
avoiding  tue  namiet,  and  approaching  the  upper  gate  of  the 
avenue  dy  a  by-path  well  kndwn.to  him..  A  singly  ^atoee 
announeed  tiiat  great <3hanges  had  taken  place.  Onebalf  of 
the  gate,'  entirely  destroyed  and  split  up  for  firewood,  lay  in 
piles,  ready  to  be  taken  away ;,  the.  other  swung  usetely 
about  upon  its  loosened  hinges.  .The  bettliements  above  the 
gate  were  broken  and  thrown  .down,  iwid  the  catved  bears, 
which  were  said  to  have  done  sentinels  duty  upon  the  top 
for  centuries;  now,  hurled  from  theii^  posts,  lay.  among,  the 
rubbish.  The  avenue  was  cruelly  wasted.  Several  large 
trees  were  felled  and  left  lying  across,  the  path;  and 'the 
eattle  of  the  villagers,  and  ^  the  more  rude  hcKofeof  draffooxi 
hbrses,  had  poached  into  blaek  mud  tioie  verdant  turf  wnioh 
WavBrley  had  so  much  ladmired. 

Upon  entering  the.eourt-yard>  Edward  saw  the  fears  seal- 
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ized  whioh  these  circumstances  had  excited.  The  place  bad 
been  sacked  by  the  King's  troops,  who,  in  wanton  mischief, 
had  evep  attempted  to  burn  it ;  and  though  the  thickness  of 
the  w^  had  resisted  the  fire,  unless  to  a  partiid  extent,  the 
stables  and  out-houses  were  totally  consumed.  The  towers 
and  pinnacles  of  the  main  building  were  scorched  and  black- 
ened ;  the  pavement  of  the  court  broken  and  shattered ;  the 
doors  torn  down  entirely,  or  hanging  by  a  single  Mnge ;  the 
windows  dashed  in  and  demolished,  and  the  court  strewed 
with  articles  of  furniture  broken  into  fragments.  The  acoes^ 
series  of  ancient  distinction,  to  which  the  Baron,  in  the  pride 
of  his  heart,  had  attached  so  much  importance  and  venera- 
tion, were  treated  with  peculiar  contumely.  The  fountain 
was  demolished,  and  the  spring  which  had  supplied  it  now 
flooded  the  court-yard.  The  stone  basin  seemed  to  be  destined 
for  a  drinking-trough  for  cattle,  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  arranged  upon  the  ground.  The  whole  tribe  of  bears,  Idrge 
and  small,  had  experienced  as  little  favor  as  those  at  the  head 
of  the  arenuo,  and  one  or  two  of  the  family  pictures,  which 
seemed  to  have  served  as  targets  for  the  soldiers,  lay  on  the 
ground  in  tatters.  With  an  aching  heart,  as  may  well  be 
imagined^  Edward  viewed  this  wredc  of  a  mansion  so  re- 
spe(^ed.  But  his  anxiety  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  proprietors, 
and  his  fears  as  to  what  that  fate  might  be,  increased  with 
every  step.  When  he  entered  upon  the  terrace  new  scenes  of 
desolation  were  visible.  The  balustrade  was  broken  down, 
the  walls  destroyed,  tlie  borders  overgrown  with  weeds,  and 
the  fruit-trees  cut  down  or  grubbed  up.  In  one  compartment 
of  this  old-fashioned  garden  were  two  immense  horse-chestnut 
trees,  of  whose  size  the  Baron  was  particularly  vain  ;  too  lazy, 
perhaps,  to  cut  them  down,  the  spoilers,  with  malevolent 
ingenuity,  had  mined  them  and  placed  a  quantity  of  gun- 
powder in  the  cavity.  One  had  been  shivered  to  pieces  by 
the  explosion,  and  the  fragments  lay  scattered  around,  en- 
cumbering the  ground  it  had  so  long  shadowed.  The  other 
mine  had  been  more  partial  in  its  effect.  About  one-fourth 
of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  was  torn  from  the  mass,  which, 
mutilated  and  deface^  on  the  one  side,  still  spread  on  the 
other  its  ample  and  undiminished  boughs.* 

Amid  these  general .  marks  of  ravage,  there  were  some 
which  more  particularlv  addressed  the  feelings  of  Waverley: 
Viewing  the  front  of  the  building  thus  wasted  and  defaced, 
his  eyes  naturally  sought  the  little  balcony  which  more  prop- 

*  A  pair  of  chestnut  trees,  destroyed,  the  one  entirely  and  the  other  In  rart,  by 
BiK^h  a  misehievons  and  wanton  aol  of  revenge,  grew  at  Jnwvrgkrry  Castle,  th« 
fortress  of  HacDonald  of  Glengarry.  i 
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erly  belonged  to  Bose's  apartment,  her  iroisiime,  or  rather 
cinquUme,  itctge.  It  was  easily  discovered^  for  beneath  it  la^ 
the  stage^flowers  and  shrubs  with  which  it  ima  her  pride  to 
decorate  it,  and  which  had  been  hurled  from  the  hSxtiian^ ; 
BQYeNi  of  her  books  were  tungled  with  broken  flower-pota 
and  other  cemnants.  Among  these  Waverley  distingni^ed 
one  of  his  own,  a  small  copy  of  Ariosto,  and  gatib^ed  it  as  a 
treasure,  though  wasted  by  the  wind  and  rain. 

While,  plunged  in  the  sad  reflections  which  the  scene  ex* 
cited,  he  was  looking  around  for  some  one  who  might  explain 
the  fkte  of  the  inhabitants,  he  heard  a  voice  from  the  interior 
of  the  building  singing,  in  wellireilQembered  accents,  an  old 
Scottish  song : 

"  They  came  upon  us  in  the  night, 
And  brake  my  bower  and  slew  my  knijB^t ; 
My  servants  a*  for  life  did  flee» 
And  left  us  in  extremitie. 

"  They  slew  my  knight,  to  me  sae  dear ; 
They  slew  my  knight,  and  drave  his  gear ;  ♦ 
The  moon  may  set,  the  sun  may  rise. 
But  a  deadly  sleep  has  closed  his  eyes." 

''Alas,'^  thought  Edward,  ^'is  it  thou?  Poor  helpless 
being,  art  thou  alone  left,  to  gibber  and  moan,  and  fill  with 
thy  wild  and  unconnected  scraps  of  minstrelsy  the  halls  that 
protected  thee  ?  *'  He  then  called,  first  low,  and  then  louder, 
"  Davie— Davie  Gellatley ! '' 

The  poor  simpleton  snowed  himself  from  among  the  ruins 
of  a  sort  of  greenhouse,  that  once  terminated  what  was  called 
the  Terrace-walk,  but  at  first  sight  of  a  stranger  retreated,  as 
if  in  terror.  Waverley,  remembering  his  habits,  began  to 
whistle  a  tune  to  which  he  was  partial,  which  Davie  had  ex- 

Eressed  great  pleasure  in  listening  to,  and  had  picked  up  from 
im  by  the  ear.  Our  hero's  minstrelsy  no  more  equalled  that  of 
Blondel  than  poor  Davie  resembled  Cceur  de  Lion ;  but  the 
melody  had  the  same  effect  of  producing  recognition.  Davie 
again  stole  from  his  lurking-place,  but  timidly,  while  Wa- 
verley, afraid  of  frightening  him,  stood  making  the  most 
encouraging  signals  he  could  devise.  "  It's  his  ghaist,*'  mut- 
tered Davie ;  yet,  coming  nearer,  he  seemed  to  acknowledge 
his  living  acquaintance.  The  poor  fool  himself  api)eared  the 
ghost  of  what  he  had  been.  The  peculiar  dress  in  which  he  had 
been  attired  in  better  days  showed  only  miserable  rags  of  its 
whimsical  finery,  the  lack  of  which  was  oddly  supplied  by  the 

*  The  Unt  three  coupleti  are  from  an  old  ballad,  called  the  Border  Widows 
lAment. 
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remnants  of  tapestried  hangings^  window-^nriains^andshSredf 
o£  gictures  wita  yrtiioh  he  had  oedizened  his  tatters.  His  face, 
ioo«  bad  lost  its  vacant  and  careless  air,  and  the  poorcreatnrt 
looked  hollow-eyed^  i^eagre^  hatf-starved^  and  nervous  to  a  pit- 
iable degree.  A^ter  long  hesitation^  he  at  length  approacned 
Waverley  with  some  confidence,  stared  him  sadly  in  the  face, 
and  said,  '^A'  dead  and  gane — ^a'  dead  and  gano. 

"  Who  are  dead  ?  '*  said  Waverley,  forgetting  the  incapac- 
ity of  Davie  to  hold  any  connected  discourse.   '  ^ 

.   ^^  Baron,  and  Baili^,  and  Saunders  Saunderson,  and  Lady 
Bose  that  sang  sae  sweet — a'  dead  and  gane— dead  and  gane  ; 

'     ***  But  foUow,  follow  roe, 
•         While  gidwworiiisliglilthe  lea, 

riL  sho^  ye  whei^e  tbe  4ead  should  be— 
Each  in  hb  shroucl,.  = .  \  -. 

While  winds  pipe  loud, 

And  the  red  moon  peeps  dim  through  tlie  cloud, 
follow,  fdllow  me ; 
1-      ••  '    .  BraT«  should  Iwbe 

'  :  Th^t  treads  by  night  the  dead  man's  lea."* 

With  these  words,  chanted  in  a  wilda^id  earnest  tone,  he 
made  a  sign  to  Waverley"  to  f  ollotv  him,  and  walked  rapidly 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  tracing  the  bank  oc  the 
stream  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  its  eastern  bound- 
ary. Edward,  over  whom  an  involuntary  shuddering  stole  at 
the  import  of  his  words,  followed  him  in  some  hope  of  an  ex- 
planation. As  the  house  was  evidently  deserted,  he  could  not 
expect  to  find  among  the  ruins  any  more  rational  informer. 

Davie,  walking  very  fast,  soon  reached  the  extremity  of 
the  garden,  and  scrambled  over  the  ruins  of  the  wall  that 
once  had  divided  it  from  the  wooded  glen  in  which  the  old 
tower  of  TuUy-Veolan  was  situated.  He  theniumped  down 
into  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and,  followed  by  Waverley,  pro- 
ceeded at  a  great  pace,  climbing  over  some  fragments  of  rock 
and  turning  with  difficulty  round  others.  They  passed 
beneath  the  ruins  of  the  castle  ;  Waverley  followed,  keeping 
up  with  his  guide  with  difficulty,  for  the  twilight  began  to 
fall.  Following  the  descent  of  the  stream  a  little  lower,  h« 
totally  lost  him,  but  a  twinkling  light  which  he  now  discov- 
ered among  the  tangled  copse-wood  and  bushes  seemed  a 
.surer  guide.  He  soon  pursued  a  very  uncouth  path ;  and  by 
its  guidance  at  length  reached  the  door  of  a  wretched  hut. 
A  fierce  barking  of  dogs  was  at  first  heard,  but  it  stilled  at 
his  approach.  A  voice  sounded  from  within,  and  he  held  it 
most  prudent  to  listen  before  he  advanced. 
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"Wha  hast  tjiou  brought  here,  thou  unsonsy  villain, 
thou  ?^*  md  an  old  woman,  apparently  in  great  indignation. 
He  heard  Davie  Qellat]iev  in  answer  whistle  a  part  of  the  tunis 
by  which  he  had  recallea  himself  to  the  siinpteton's  memoryji 
and  liad  now  no  hesitation  to  khock  at  the  door.  There  weis 
a  dead  silenoe  instantly  within,  except  the  deep  growling  of 
the  dogs  ■  and  he  next  heard  the  mistress  of  theliut  approach 
the  door,  not  probably  for  the  sake  of  undoing  a  latch,  but 
of  fastening  a  bolt.  To  prevent  this  Waverley  lifted  the 
latch  hixuseif.  <•:  ; 

In  Irbnt  was  an  old  wretched-looking  woman,  exclaiming, 
*' Wha  comes  into  folk^s  houses  in  this  gate,  at  this  time  o^ 
the  night  ?''  On  one  side,  two  ^rim  and  half-starvjed  deer 
greyhounds  laid  aside  thbir  farodty  ftt  hia  appearance,  and 
seemed  to  recognize  him.  On  the  other  side,  half  concealed 
by  the  open  door,  yet  apparently  seeking  that  concealment 
reluctantly,  with  a  cockjod  pistol  in  his  right  hand  and  his 
left  in  the  act  of  drawing  another  from  his  belt,  stood  a  tall 
bony  gaunt  figure  in  the  remnants  of  *a  faded  uniform  and  a 
beard  of  three  weeks'  growth.  It  was  the  Baron  of  Bradwar* 
dine.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  he  threw  aside  his 
weapon  and  greeted  Waverley  with  a  hearty  embrace. 
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The  Baron's  stor j  was,  short,  when  divested  of  the  ada^ 
and  commonplacea,  Latin^  English,  and  Scotch,  with  which 
his  eruditioD  garnished  it.  He  insisted  much  upon  his  grief 
at  the  loss  of  Edward  and  of  Olennaqnoich,  fought  the  helds 
of  Faljcirk  and  Culloden,  and  related  how,  after  all  was  lost 
in  the  last  battle,  he  had  returned  home,  under  the  idea  of 
more  easily  finding  shelter  among  his  own  tenants  and  on  his 
own  estate  than  elsewliere.  A  narty  of  soldieis  had  be  en  sent 
tolay  waste  his , property,  for  clemency, was  not  tl  e  oider  of 
thedaT.  Their  proceedings,  howeyer,  weie  checked  by  an 
order  from  the  ciyil  coart.  The  estate,  it  was  foiind,  might 
not  be  forfeited  to  the  crown  to  the  j^^rejudice  of  ]Ualeolni 
Bradwiucdine  of  Inch-Orabbit,  the  heir-nsle,  whose  claim 
could  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  Baron's  attainder,  as  denying 
no  right  therough  him,  ana  who,  therefore,  like  other  heirs  of 
entail  in  the  same  situation,  entered  upon  josre^sicn.  But, 
unliketmany  in  similar  circumstances,  the  new  kiid  speedily 
showed  that  he  intended  utterly  to  exclude  his  riedecessor 
from. all  beaefit  or  advantage  in  the  estate,  ai  d  tl^at  it  was 
his  purpose  to  avail  himself  of  the  old  Paron's  evil  fortune  to 
the  full  extent.  This  was  the  more  rrgeunous,  as  it  was 
generally  known  that,  from  a  romantic  ides  of  not  prejudicing 
this  youu^  man's  right  as  heir-male,  the  Barcn  h^d  refrained 
from  settling  his  estate  on  his  daughter. 

This  selfish  injustice  was  resented  by  the  country  people, 
who  were  partial  to  their  old  master,  and  irritated  agamst  his 
successor.  In  the  Baron's  own  wordsy  **TLe  n  atter  did  not 
coincide  with-  the  feelings  oi  the  commons  cf  Bn  dwardine^ 
Mr*  Waverley ;  and  the.  tenants  were  slack  and  repuffuant  in 
payn^ent  of  their  mails  and  duties ;  and  when  iry  Sinsi  lan 
came  to  the  village  wi'  the  new  factor,  Mr.  James  Howie,  to 
lift  the  rents,  some  wanchancy  person — I  suspect  Joha 
Heatherblutter,  the  auld  gamekeeper,  that  was  out  wi'  m^  in 
the  year  fifteen — fired  a  shot  at  him  in  the  gloaming,  whereby 
he  was  so  affrighted,  that  1  may  say  with  Tullius  In  Uatilindfk, 
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*  AMU,  evasit,  erupit,  effugit.*    He  fled,  sir,  as  one  may  say, 
incontinent  to  Stirling.     And  now  he  hath  advertised  the 
estate  for  sale,  being  himself  the  last  substitute  in  the  entail. 
And  if  I  were  to  lament  about  sic  matters,  this  would  grieve 
me  mair  than  its  passing  from  my  immediate  possession,  whilk, 
by  the  course  of  nature,,  ttiUsl5£ate,ha<pp)Bned  in  a  few  years  ; 
whereas  now  it  passes  from  the  lineage  that  should  have  pos- 
sessed it  in  scBcula  sceo^lorum.  .  3vt,  Goer's,  will  be  done,  hu- 
mana  per  pes  si  sHmUr^.     Sir  John  bi  BViidwardinc — Black  Sir 
John,  as  he  is  called — who  wm  the  common  ancestor  of  our 
honse  and  the  Inch-Grabbits,  little  thought  euch  a;  pei^ou 
would  have  sprung  froiji  hia  loins.     Meantime,  be  has  accused 
me  to  some  of  the  privates,  the  tmIbts  for  the  timCj  a,^  if  I' 
were  a  cut-throat,  and  an  abettor  of  bravoes  and  assassinated -' 
and  GO  upe-J  arrets.     And  they  ha  to  eetit  soldiers  here  to  abide; 
on  the  estate,  and  hunt  me  like  a  partridge  upon  the  moun-- 
^uns,  as  Sci-ipture  bu^s  of  good  King  David,  or  like  oitr» 
taiiant  Sir  WilUaTU  Wallace — not  tbat  I  bring  myself  inta-' 
comparison  with  either.     I  thought,  when  I  Iieard  jott  at  the^ 
door,  they  liad  driven  the  auld  deer  to  hi^  den  at  last  j  and  so- 
I  B*en  proposed  to  die  at  bay^  like  a  buck  of  the  first  head.  • 
But  nowj  Janet,  canna  ye  gie  us  something  for  supper  ?  ^ 

"  Ou  ay,  sir,  Fll  brander  the  moor-fowl  that  John  Heather-^ 
flutter  brought  in  this  moruing ;  and  ye  see  puir  DavieV 
toasting  the  black  hen^s'  eggs,  fdaixr  eay,  Mr,  Wauverl^y^^ 
ye  never  kend  that  a^  the  eggB  that  were  sae  wee  I  roasted  at* 
Bupper  in  the  Ha'-bouse  were  aye  turned  by  onr  Davie  ?' 
there's  no  the  like  o'  him  ony  gate  for  postering  wi^  his  fin-' 
gers  amang  the  bet  poat-ashes  and  roasting  eggs."  Davie  all 
this  while  lay  with  his  nose  almost  in  the  fire,  nil 5!zling  among 
the  ashes,  kicking  his  heels,  mumbling  to  himself,  turning' 
the  eggs  as  they  lay  in  the  hot  embers,  as  if  to  confute. 
the  proverb,' that  "there  goes  reason  to  roasting  of  eggs,*' 
and  justify  the  eiilogium  wliich  poor  Janet; ppnrod  out  upon 

■-■A'-      .    >  '  Himi whom sbe lovef, her i(iioti^)qy; i  r  .  ,  .     . ,        . 

'  ^^  Davie's  no  sae  silly  as  folk  ifik  him  fbr,' |W.;Watiyei'l^;^ 
he  wadna  hae  brought  you' here  unless  he'h^  kend"ye  ifdA'.i^ 
iriend  to  his  Honor;  indeed  the  vety  dogp  -kend  ye,  Mr. 
Wanverley,  for  ye  was  aye  kind  to  beast  aiid  body.  I  cdntdll 
you  a  story  o'  Davie,  wi*  his  Honoris  lelaVe.  Hrs'  Horvor/ t^ 
eee,  being  under  hidiug  in  thae  feair  ,  tlhies-^the  mair's  the 
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amaiBt,  yet  when  Wi6  country's  qwiet,  i^ndj  the  night  very 
cantd^  his  Honor  Whiles  creeps  doan  here  to  get  «  warm  »! 
the  ingle  and  a  sleep  atnang  the  blankets,  and  gangs  awa  in 
the  mominr.  And  so,  ae  morning,  siecan  a  f  n^ht  as  I  got ! 
Twa  unlucky  red-coats  were  up  for  black-fishing,  or  some 
siecan  ploy— for  the  neb  o'  them's  never  out  o'  mischirf-^ 
and  they  just  got*  a  glisk  o'  his  Honor  as  he  gaed  into  the 
wood,  and  banged  afl  a  gun  at  him.  I  out  like  a  jer-fiaJcon, 
and  cried — '  Wad  they  shoot  an  honest  woman's  poor  inno- 
cent bairn  ?'  And  I  fleyt  at  thiam,  and  threepit  it  was  my 
son ;  and  they  damned  and  swuir  at  me  that  n  was  the  old 
rebel,  as  the  villains  ca'd  his  Honor ;  and  Davie  was  in  the 
wood,  and  heard  the  tuilzie,  and  he,  fust  out  o'  his  ain  head, 
got  tip  the  auld  gray  knantle  that  his  Honor  had  flung  off  him 
to  gang  the  faster,  and  he  cwn  out  o'  the  very  same  bit  o' 
the  wood,  majoring  and  looking  about  sae  like  his  Honor, 
that  they  were  clean  beguiled,  and  thought  they  had  letten 
aff  their  gun  at  crack-brained  Sawney,  as  they  ca'  him ;  and 
they  gae  me  saxpenoe,  and  twa  saumon.  fish,  to  say  naething 
about  it.  Na,  na,  Davie's  no  just  like  other  folk,  puir  fal* 
low  ;  but  he's  no  sa^  silly  as  folk  tak  him  for.  But,  to  be 
sure,  how  can  we  do  eneugh  for  his  Honor,  when  we  and  ours 
have  lived  on  his  ground  this  twa  hundred  years ;  and  when 
he  keepit  my  puir  Jamie  at  sphool  and  college,  and  even  at 
the  Ha'-house,  till  he  gaed  to  a  better  place ;  and  when  he 
saved  me  frae  being  ta'en  to  Perth  aaaiwitchrrmLord  forri'e 
them  that  would  touch  sic  a  puir;  silly  auld  body  !— and  has 
maintained  puir  Davie^  at  heck  and  manger  maist  feck  o'  his 
iife?''  • 

Waverley  at  length  found  an  opportunity  to  interrupt 
Janet's  narrative  by  an  inquiry  after  miss  Bradwardine. 

''  She's' weel  aiw  safe,  ihank  God  !  :at  the  Duchran,"  an^ 
swered  the  Baixm;  *^the  laird's  distantly  related  to  us,  and 
more  nearly  to  my  chaplain^  Mr.  Bubdck ;  and,  though  he  be 
of  Whig  princi0es,  yet  he's  not  forgetful  of  auld  fnendship 
at  this  time.-  The  Bailie's  doing  what  he  can  to  save  some- 
thing out  of  the  wreck  for  puir  Kose  ;  but  I  doubt,  I  doubts 
I  khall  never  see  her  again,  for  I  maun  lay  my  banes  in  some 
far  country.''         .     . 

*'H6ut  pay  your  Honor,",  said  old  Janet,  ^' ye  were  just 
as  ill  aff  in  the  feif  teen,  aiid  got  the  bbnme  baaronie  back,  an' 
a'.  And  now  the  eggs  is  ready,  and  the  muir-cock's  brandered, 
and  there's  ilk  ane  a  trencher  and  some  saut,  and  the  heel  o* 
the  white  loaf  that  cam  frae  the  Bailie's  ;  and  there's  plenty 
o'  brandy  in  the  graybeard  that  Luckie  Maclearie  sent  doun, 
and  winna  ye  be  suppered  like  princes  ?  " 
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"  I  wish  one  Prince^  at  least,  of  our  acquaintance  may  be 
no  worse  off/'  said  the  Baron  to  Waverley,  who  joined  him  in 
oordial  hopes  for  the  safety  of  the  unfortunate  Chevalier. 

They  then  began  to  twk  of  their  future  prospects.  The 
Baron's  plan  was  very  simple.  It  was>  to  escape  to  France, 
where,  by  the  interest  of  his  old  friends,  he  hoped  to  get  some 
military  employnaent,  of  which  he  still  conceived  himself 
capable.  He  invited  Waverley  to  go  with  him,  a  proposal  in 
which  he  ae(][uie8ced,  providing  the  interest  of  Colonel  Talbot 
should  fail  in  procuring  his  pardon.  Tacitly  he  hoped  the 
Baron  would  sanction  his  addresses  to  Bose,  and  give  him  a 
ri^ht  to  assist  him  in  his  exile  ;  but  he  forbore  to  speak  on 
this  subject  until  his  own  fate  should  be  decided.  They  then 
talked  of  Glennaquoidi,  for  whom  the  Baron  expressed  great 
anxiety,  although,  he  observed,  he  was  "  the  very  Achilles  of 
Horatius  Flaccus, — 

*<  <  Impiger,  iracundus,  inezorabiliB,  acer  ;* 

which, '*  he  continued,  "  has  been  thus  r^dered  (vernacularly) 
by  Struan  Robertson : 

"  *  A  fiery  etter  cap,  a  fractious  cluel, 

As  liet  as  ginger,  and  ac»  stieve  as  steeL' " 

Flora  had  a  large  and  unqualified  share  of  the  good  old 
man's  sympathy. 

It  was  now  wearing  late.  Old  Janet  got  into  some  kind 
of  kennel  behind  the  hallan  \  Davie  had  b^n  long  asleen  and 
snoring  between  Ban  and  Buscar.  These  dogs  had  followed 
him  to  the  hut  after  the  mansion-house  was  deserted,  and 
there  constantly  resided;  and  thdr  ferocity,  with  the  old 
woman^s  reputation  of  being  a  witch,  contributed  a  ^ood  deal 
to  keep  visitors  from  the  glen.  With  this  view.  Bailie  Mac- 
wheebie  provided  Janet  underhand  with  meal  for  their  main- 
ienance,  and  also  with  little  articles  of  luxury  for  his  patron's 
use,  in  supplying  which  much  precaution  was  necessarily  used. 
After  some  compliments,  the  Baron  occupied  his  usual  eouch, 
and  Waverley  reclined  in  an  easy  chair  of  tattered  velvet, 
which  had  once  garnished  the  state  bed-room  of  Tully-Veolan 
(for  the  furniture  of  this  mansion  was  now  scattered  through 
fUl  the  cottages  in  the  vicinity),  and  went  to  sleep  as  contort- 
aUy  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  bed  of  down. 


CHAPTEB   LXV 

MOBB    BXPLAKATIOK 

With  the  first  dawn  of  day,  old  Janet  was  scuttling  about 
the  house  to  wake  the  Baron,  who  usually  slept  sound  and 
heavily. 

*'  i  must  go  back,"  he  said  to  Waverley,  ''  to  my  cote ; 
willyou  walk  down  the  glen  wi'  me ? '' 

They  went  out  together,  and  followed  a  narrow  and  en- 
tangled fo3t-path,  which  the  occasional  passage  of  anglers  or 
wocS-cutters  had  traced  by  the  side  of  the  stream.  On  their 
way  the  B^ron  explained  to  Waverley  that  he  would  be  under 
no  dinger  in  remaining  a  day  or  two  at  Tully-Veolan,  and 
even  in  being  seen  walking  about,  if  he  used  the  precaution 
of  pretendiag  that  he  was  looking  at  the  estate  as  agent  or 
surveyor  for  an  English  gentleman  who  designed  to  be  pur- 
chaser. With  this  view  he  recommended  to  him  to  visit  the 
Bailie,  who  still  lived  at  the  factor's  house,  called  Little 
Veolaa,  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  though  he  was  to 
rem37e  at  next  term.  Stanley's  passport  woula  bean  answer 
to  the  officer  who  commanded  the  military  ;  and  as  to  any  of 
the  country  people  who  might  recognize  Waverley,  the 
Biron  assured  him  he  was  in  no  danger  of  being  betrayed 
by  them. 

''  I  believe/'  said  the  old  man,  ^'  half  the  people  of  the 
barony  know  that  their  poor  auld  laird  is  somewhere  here- 
about J  for  I  see  they  do  not  suffer  a  single  bairn  to  come 
here  a  bird-nesting ;  a  practice  whilk,  wjen  I  was  in  full 

Eo?3333ioa  of  mjT  power  as  baron,  I  was  uaible  totally  to  in- 
ibit.  Nay,  I  often  find  bits  of  things  in  my  way,  that  the 
poDr  bodies,  Goi  help  them !  leave  there,  because  they  think 
they  may  be  useful  to  me.  I  hope  they  will  get  a  wiser 
masfcar,  and  as  kind  a  one  as  I  wis. 

A  natural  si^h  close!  the  sentence  ;  but  the  quiet  equa- 
nimity with  which  the  Baron  endured  his  misfortunes  had 
something  in  it  venerable  and  even  sublime.  There  was  no 
f raitless  repining,  no  turbid  melancholy ;  he  bore  his  lot, 
and  the  hardships  which  it  involved,  with  a  good-humored. 
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though  serious  composure,  and  used  no  violent  language 
against  the  prevailing  party. 

"  I  did  what  I  thougnt  my  duty/'  said  the  good  old  man, 
"and  questionless  they  are  doing  what  they  think  theirs.  It 
grieves  me  sometimes  to  look  upon  these  blackened  walls  of 
the  house  of  my  anoeatoirs ;  but  doubtless  officers  cannot 
always  keep  the  soldier's  hand  from  depredation  and  spuilzie ; 
and  Gustavus  Adolphus. himself, ^ as  y^  wj^yread  in  Colonel 
Munro  his  Expedition  with  the  Worthy  Scotch  Regiment 
coiled  Mackay's  Regiinefit,  did  often  permit  it.  Indeed  I 
have  myself  seen  as  sad  sights  ^  Tully-Veolan  now  is  when 
I  served  with  the  Marfechal  Duke  of  Berwick.  To  be  sure 
we  may  say  with  Virgilius  Maro,  Fuimus  Troes — ^and  there's 
the  end  of  an  auld  sang.  But  houses  and  families  and  men 
have  a'  stood  lang  enough  when  tHey  hav^  stood  till'  they  f ^It 
with  honor  ;  and  now  I  hae  gotten  a  house  that  is  not  unlike 
Skdomus  ultima'^ — they  were  now  standing  below  a  steep 
rook.  '^  We  poor  Jacobites,"  continued  the  Baron,  looking 
ijip,  "are  now  like  the  conies  in  Holy  Scripture  (which  the 
great  traveller  Pococke  calleth  Jerboa),  a  feeble  people,  that 
make  Qur  abode  in  the  rocks.  So,  fare  vou  well,  my  good 
lad^  till  we  meet  at  Janet's  in  the  even  ;  for  I  must  get  into 
my  Patmos,  whiclx  is  no  easy  matter  for  my  auld  stiff  limbs." 

With  that  he  began  to  ascend  the  rock,  striding,  with  the 
help  of  his  hands,  from  one  precarious  f  o6tstep  to  another,  till' 
he  got  about  half-way  up,  where  two  or  three  bushes  concealed 
the  mouth  of  a  hole,  resembling  an  oven,  into  which  the 
Baron  insinuated,  first  his  head  and  shoulders,  and  then,  by 
slow  gradation,  the  rest  of  his  long  body ;  his  legs  and  feet 
finally  disappearing,  coiled  up  like  a  htige  snake  entering  his 
retreat,  or  a  long  pedigree  introduced  with  care  and  difficulty 
into  the  narrow  pigepn-hole  of  an  old  cabinet.  Waverley  had 
the  curiosity  to  clamber  up  and  look  in  upon  him  in  his  den, 
as  the  lurking-place  might  well  be  termed.  Upoh  the  whole, 
he  looked  not  unlike  that  ingenious  puzzle  called  '^a  reel  in 
a  bottle,"  the  marvel  of  children  (and  of  some  grown  people 
too,  myself  for  one),  who  can  neither  comprehend  the  mystery 
how  it  has  got  in  or  how  it  is  to  be  taken  out.  *  The  cave  was 
very  narrow,  too  low  in  the  roof  to  admit  of  his  standing,  or 
almost  of  his  sitting  up,  though  he  made  some  awkward  at- 
tempts at  the  latter  posture.  His  sole  amusement  was  the 
perusal  of  his  old  friend  Titus  Livius,  varied  by  occasionally 
scratching  Latin  proverbs  and  texts  of  Scripture  with  his  knife 
on  the  roof  and  walls  of  his  fortalice,  which  were  of  sandstone. 
As  the  cave  was  dry,  and  filled  with  clean  straw  and  withered 
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iem,  **it  ttiwi^/*  as^he^aid,  -doUk^  himBeU  up  with  an  air  oif 
snugness  and  comfort  which  contrasted  strangely  With  his  sit- 
'tiation>  ^'  unless  whM  the  wmd^  was  due  nortn,  a  V^ry  passa- 
iAe^etoTBXL  did  soldier/  'Neither>  as  he  observed;  was  he 
without  sentries  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring.  Davie  and 
his  mother^  were  o<>nstanthr  <mthei  watoh  to  disooVer  and  avert 
danger ;  and  it  was  sin^W  what  instances  of  address  seemed 
dictated  by  the  instinctive  ai^hment  of  the  ^K>or  simpleton 
when  his  patron^fl'srfetyi^asdoticenied.  •     '    •       '♦   ' 

With  Jtaet,  Biward  now  ftoag^ht  an  interview.  He  had 
recognised  a  her  at  first  sight  as  tine  old  woman  who  had  tmrsed 
him  during  his  fiioknesS  after  his  delivery  from  Gifted  Gil- 
fillan.  The  hut  also^  though  a  little  repaired  and  somewhat 
betterfuriiiihed,  was  certainly  the  plaee  of  his  confinement ; 
and  he  now  recollected  bn  the  common  moor  of  Tully-Veolan 
thetnmk  oif  a  large  decayed  tofee>  cjilled  the  iry^tina-tree, 
which  he  had  no  doubt  was  the  same  at  which  thelBigh- 
landers  rendezvoused  on  that  memorable  night.  AU  this  he 
had  combined  in  his  ima^nation  the  night  before ;  but  rea- 
sons which  may  probaWy  occur  to  the  reader  prevented  him 
frwn  catechising  Janet  in  the  presence  of  the  Baron. 

He  now  commenced  ttie  task  in  good  earnest;  and  the 
first  questioii  was,  Wlio  was  the  young  lady  that  visited  the 
hut  diiiing  his  illness  f  Janet  paused  for  a  little  ;  and  then 
observed,  that  to  keep  the  secret  now  would  neither  do  good 
nor  ill  toanybody^ 

**It  was  just  a  leddy  that  hasna  her  eqnal  in  the  worW^ — 
Miss'Bose  Bradwardine  M^  «        . 

**Then  Miss  Rose  viras  probably  also  the  author  Of  my 
deliverance,'*  inferred  Waverley,  deliffhted  at  the  confirmation 
of  an  idea  which  local  circumstances  had  already  induced  him 
to  entertain;      '  •  >  : 

"I  wot  Weel,  Mr.  Wauvetley>  and  that  was  she  e^en ;  but 
sair,  sair  angry  and  affronted'  wad  she  hate  been,  puir  thing, 
if  she  had  thought  ye  had  been  ever  to  ken  a  word  about  the 
matter;  for  she  jgard  me  speak  aye  Gaelic  when  ye  was  in 
hearings  to  niakye  ttow  we  were  in  the  Hielande.  I  can 
speak  it  weil  eneugh,  for 'my  mother  was  aHieland  woman.'' 

A  few  more  questions  tow  brcfught  out  the  whole  mystery 
respecting  Waverley's  deliverance  ttcfm  the  bondage  in  which 
he  left  Caimvreckan.  Never  did  music  sound  sweeter  to  an 
amateur  ttian  th6  drowsy  tatrtdo^  with  Which  old  Janet 
Retailed  every  circumstance  thrillea  upon  the  ears  of  Waver^ 
ley;  But  my  reader  is  not  k  lover,  and  I  must  spare  hib 
patience,  by  attempting  to  condense  within  reasonable  com- 
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pass  the  nanative  whu^h  old  Janet  spread  ttopugli  aibarangoe 
of  nearly  two  hours.  .  , 

Wiiea  W^areriey,  comnumioated  to  Fec^  the, letter  he  had 
reoeiv^ei  frojd  fijie  Bjradwatdme  by  Davie  Gellatley^  givi^g 
aa  ac3QXQt  pf  .Tally- Veolan  being  occupied  by  a  small  party 
of  s^IJIerSy  that  circumstance  hm  struck  upon  tue  busy  and 
attire  uinlof  the  Caieftain.  £4ger  to  distress  and  narrow 
t  Id  p3)bi.of  tip  ea3  n/y  desirous  to  prevent  their  e^^tablishing 
a  girrls3a  s^nsar  hi  a^  and  willing /also,tQob}iffe;the/fiaron-r. 
for  le  of t:^jL  iiJid  tlu)  ide^of  miuriage  with  Rose  £>ating  through 
hi3  br^L.i-^  le  rejolved  to  send  some  of  hisi  pepple  to  drive 
oat  toe  rdi-3:3Jkts  anl  to  bring  Bose  to  Glennaquoicli.  But 
just  js<he  Uil  orderel  Evan  witli  a  sm*^  pj^rty  on  this  duty^ 
t.i9  newi  of  Gope*8  having  fnarched  into  the  Highlands,  to 
im33u  anl  di^oerae  the  forces  of  the  Chevalier  ere  they  came 
tj  Jk  aeiiy  obligei  him  to  join  the  standard  with  bis,  whole 
foroQ3.  , 

H3  sent  to  order  Donald  Bean  to  attend  him ;  but  that 
43aatijai  freebooter,  who  well  understood  tae  value  of  asep- 
at  Jibs  CO  n  n^ad,  instead  of  joining,  sent  various  apolc^es 
w  113 1  tae  preisure  of  the  tim«i(  compelled  Fergus  to  admit  ^as 
carrdak,:taou§ mot, without  the  iutertul  resolution, of  being 
revd  \j3l  o  1  hi  n  for  his  prooi?a3tinitiou»  ti;ne  and  place  co^- 
vaaiait.  H).vever,  as  he  could  not  amend  the  matter,  he 
isuelorderj  to  Donald  to  descend  into  tae  Low  Country, 
drivd  ti3  sollieri  fro  n  Tally- VoDlan,  and,  paying.aU  rsspect 
to  the  maasioaof  t  le  Biro  a,  to  tjJce  his  abode  somewhere  near 
it,  f  or  probojbioa  of  his  daughter  and:  family,  and  to  harass 
aul  drive  a«vi7  any  of  the  armed  volunteers  or  small  parties 
of  military  whi3 1  he  mi^ht  find  movinor  about  t  le  vicinity. 

Aj  this  charp  for  nad  a  sort  of  roving  oom.mission,  wiiich 
Doaili  propo38i  to  iaberpret  in  the  way  most  advante^geous  to 
hi  n^olf,  as  he  was  relieved  from  the  immedi^e  terrors  pf  Fer- 
gus, and  a3,he  hid,  fron  for  ner/3ecrQt.services,8omf: interest 
m  1 16  coanoils  of  the  Chevalier,  he  re^olvetl  to  make  h(iy  while 
the  sin  shone.  He  achieved  without  difficulty  the  task  of 
driving  the  soldier3  from  Tully-Veolan  ;  but,  altWigh  he  did 
not  venture  to  encroach  upon  the  interior  of  the  family,  or  to 
disturb  Miss  .Rose,  bein;^  unwilling  to  make  himself  a  power- 
ful enemy  in  the  Chevalier's  army. 

For  well  he  knew  the  Bjaron^  wrath  was  deadly  ; 

yet  he  set  about  to  raise  contributions  and  exactions  npon  the 
tenantry,  and  otherwise  to  turn  the  war  to  his  own  advantage. 
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Meaa^hile  be  mounted  the  white  cockade,  and  vaited  n|H)n 
Bose  with  a  pretext  of  £^*eat  devotion  for  the  senricein  which 
her  father  was  engaged,  and  n^any  apologies  for  the  freedom 
be  mnst  necessarily  lise  for  tlie  support  of  his  people.  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  Sose  learned,  by  open-mouthed  fame, 
with  all  sorts  of  exaggeration,  that  Waveney  had  killed  the 
smith  at  Cairnvreckun,  in  an  attempt  to  arrest  him  i  had  been 
cast  into  a  dungeon  by  Major  Melvule  of  Cairnvreckan,  and 
was  to  be  executed  by  martial  law  within  three  days.  In  the 
agony  which  these  tiding  excited  she  proposed  to  Donald 
Bean  the  rescue  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  the  very  sort  cf  ser- 
vice which  he  was  desirous  to  undertake,  judging  it  might 
constitute  a  merit  of  such  a  nature  as  would  make  amends  for 
any  peccadilloes  which  he  might  be  guilty  of  in  tlie  country. 
He  had  the  art,  however,  pleading  all  the  while  duty  and  dis- 
cipline, to  hold  oil,  until  poor  Bose,  in  the  extremity  f  f  Ler 
distress,  offered  to  brile  Lim  to  the  enterprise  with  some  val- 
uable jewels  which  had  been  her  mother's. 

Donald  Bean,  who  had  serv^ed  in  France,  knew,  and  per- 
haps over-estimated,  the  value  of  these  trinkets.  But  he  also 
perceived  Rose's  apprehensions  of  its  being  discovered  tliat 
she  had  parted  with  ber  jewels  for  Waverle/s  li  beration.  Ee- 
solveA  this  scruple  sliould  net  part  him  and  the  treasure,  he 
voluntarily  offered  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  never  iren- 
tion  Miss  jRose's  share  in  the  transaction  ;  and,  foreseeing  con- 
venience in  keepinff  the  oath  and  no  probable  advantage  in 
breaking  it,  he  tooK  the  engagement— m  order,  as  he  told  his 
lieutenant,  to  deal  handsomely  by  the  young  lady^n  the  only 
mode  and  form  which,  by  a  mental  paction  with  himself,  he 
considered  as  binding  :  he  swore  secrecy  upon  his  drawn  dirk. 
He  was  the  more  especially  moved  to  this  jict  of  good  faith 
by  some  attentions  t.ia.t  Miss  Brodwardine  showed  to  his 
daughter  Alice,  which,  while  they  gained  the  heart  cf  the 
mountain  damsel,  highly  gratified  the  pride  of  her  father. 
Alice,  who  could  now  speak  a  little  English,  was  very  com- 
municative in  return  for  Rose's  kindness,  readily  confided  to 
her  the  whole  papers  respecting  the  intrigue  with  Gardiner's 
regiment,  of  wnich  she  was  the  depositary,  and  as  readily  un- 
dertook, at  her  instance,  to  restore  them  to  Waverley  without 
her  father's  knowledge.  ^'  For  they  may  oblige  the  bonnie 
young  lady  and  the  handsome  young  gentleman,"  said  Alice, 
**ana  what  use  has  my  ^ther  for  a  whin  bits  o'  scarted 
paper  ?" 

T.^e  reader  is  aware  that  she  took  an  opportunity  of  exe- 
cuting this  purpose  on  the  eve  of  Waverley's  leaving  th^  glen. 
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How  Donald  executed  his  enterprise  the  reader  iS  aware. 
But  the  expulsion  of  the  military  from  Tully-Veolan  had 
given  alarm,  and  while  he  was  lying  in  wait  for  Gilfillan,  a 
strong  party,  stich  as  DoriaW  did  not  care  to  face,  was  sent  to 
drive  back  the  insurgents  in  their  turn,  to  encamp  there,  and 
to  protect  the  country.  The  officer,  a  gentleman  and  a  dis-^ 
ciplinarian,  neither  intruded  himself  on  Miss  Bradwardine, 
whose  unprotected  situation  he  respected,  nor  permitted  his 
soldiers  to  commit  any  breach  of  discipline.  He  formed  a 
little  camp  upon  an  emmence  near  the  house  of  Tully-ye6lan, 
and  placed  proper  guards  at  the  passes  in  the  vicinity.  This 
unwelcome  news  reached  Donald  Bean  Lean  as  he  was  re- 
turning to  Tully-Veolan.  Determined,  however,  to  obtain 
the  guerdon  of  his  labor,  he  resolved,  since  approach  to 
Tully-Veolan  was  impossible,  to  deposit  his  prisoner  in 
Janet^s  cottage,  a  place  the  very  existence  of  which  could 
hardly  have  been  suspected  even  by  those  who  had  long  lived  ^ 
in  the  vicinity,  unless  they  had  been  guided  thither,  and 
which  was  utterly  unknown  to  Waveney  himself.  This 
effected,  he  claimed  and  received  his  reward.  Waverley'fl 
illness  was  an  event  Which  deranged  all  their  calculations. 
Donald  was  obliged  to  leave  the  neighborhood  with  his  peo- 
ple, and  to  seek  more  free  course  for  his  adventures  elsewhere. 
At  Rosens  earnest  entreaty,  he  left  an  old  man,  a  herbalist, 
who  was  supposed  to  understand  a  little  of  medicine,  to  attend 
Waverley  during  his  illness. 

In  the  mean  while,  new  and  fearful  doubts  started  in 
Rose's  mind.  They  were  suggested  by  old  Janet,  who  in- 
sisted that,  a  reward  having  been  offered  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Waverley,  and  his  own  personal  effects  being  so  valu- 
able, there  was  no  saying  to  what  breach  of  faith  Donald 
might  be  tempted.  In  an  agony  of  grief  and  terror.  Rose 
took  the  daring  resolution  of  eg)laining  to  the  Prince  him- 
self the  danger  in  which  Mr.  Waverley  stood,  judging  that, 
both  as  a  politician  and  a  man  of  honor  and  humanity, 
Charles  Edward  would  interest  himself  to  prevent  his  falli6g 
into  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party.  This  letter  she  at  first 
thought  of  sending  anonymously,  but  naturally  feared  it 
would  not  in  that  case  be  credited.  She  therefore  subscribed 
her  name,  though  with  reluctance  and  terror,  and  consigned 
it  in  charge  to  a  young  man  who,  at  leaving  his  farm  to  join 
the  Chevalier's  army,  made  it  his  petition  to  her  to  havesottie 
sort  of  credentials  to  the  adventurer,  from  whom  he  hoped 
to  obtain  a  commission. 

The  letter  reached  Charles  Edward  on  his  descent  to  the 
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LowlandSy  and;  aware  of  the  political  importaQce  of  hayii^ 
it  flapposed  thai  he  was  in  correspoud^iee  with  the  English 
Jacooites^  he  cansed  the  most  positive  (nrders  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  Donald  Bean  Lean  to  transmit  Warerley^  safe  and 
uninjured^  in  person  or  efi^ts,  to  the  governor  of  Doune 
Gastle.  The  freebooter  durst  not  disobey^  for  the  army  of 
the  F^ee  was  now  sonear  him  that  punishment  mieht  have 
followed ;  besided,  he  was  a  {xditkian  as  well  aa  a  roboer,  and 
was  unwilling  to  cancel  the  interest  created  through  former 
aecretservicea  by  being  refractory  on  this  oooasion.  He  there- 
fore made  a  virtue  of  necessity^  and  transmitted  orders  to  his 
lientemmt  to  convey  Edward  to  Doune,  which  was  safely 
accomplished  in  the  mode  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter* 
The  governor  of  Doone  was  directed  to  send  him  to  Edin- 
burgh as  a  prisoner^  because  the  Prince  was  apprehensive 
tiiat  Waverley^  if  set  at  liberty^  might  have  resumed  his  pur- 
pose of  returning  to  England^  without  affording  him  an 
opportunity  of  a  personal  interview.  In  this,  indeed,  he 
acted  \yj  the  advice  of  the  Ohief tain  of  Glennaquoich,  with 
whom  it  may  be  remembered  the  Chevalier  communicated 
upon  the  mode  of  disposing  of  Edward,  though  without 
tdling  him  how  he  came  to  lemm  the  place  of  his  confine- 
ment. 

This,  indeed,  Charles  Edward  considered  as  a  lad/s 
secret ;  for  althou^  Bose's  letter  was  couched  in  the  most 
cautious  and  general  terms,  and  professed  to  be  written  merer 
ly  from  motiveaof  humanity  and  zeal  for  the  Prince's  service^ 
vet  she  expressed  so  anxious  a  wish  that  she  should  not  be 
Known  to  nave  interfered,  that  the  Chevalier  was  induced  to 
suspect  the  deep  interest  which  she  took  in  Waverley's  saf  ety» 
This  conjecture,  which  was  well  founded,  led,  however,  to 
false  inferences.  For  the  emotion  which  Edward  displayed 
on  approaching  Flora  and  Bose  at  the  ball  of  Holyrood  was 
placed  by  the  Chevalier  to  the  account  of  the  latter ;  and  he 
concluded  that  the  Baron's  views  about  the  settlement  of  his 
property,  or  some  such  obstacle,  thwarted  their  mutual  in- 
clinations. Common  fame,  it  is  true,  frequently  gave 
Waverley  to  Miss  Mac-Ivor ;  but  the  Prince  knew  that  com- 
mon fame  is  very  prodigai  in  such  gifts ;  and,  watching 
attentively  the  behavior  of  the  ladies  towards  WavQrley,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  young  Englishman  had  no  interest 
with  Flora,  and  was  beloved  by  Rose  Bradwardine.  Desirous 
to  bind  Waverley  to  his  service,  and  wishing  also  to  do  a 
kind  and  friendly  action,  the  Prince  next  assaued  the  Baron 
on  the  subject  of  settling  his  estate  upon  his  daughter.     Mr. 
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Bradwardine  accjuiesoed  ;  but  the  consequence -was  that  Fern 
gus  was  immediately  induced  to  j)refer  his  double:  suit  for  a; 
wife  and  an  earldom,  which  the  Prince  rejected  in  the  maa- . 
ner  we  hare  seen.  The  CheTalier,  constantly  engaged  in  his 
own  multiplied  affairs,  had  not  hitherto  sought  any  explana- 
tion with  Waverley>  though  often  meaning  to  do  so.  But 
after  Fergus's  declaration  he  saw  the  necessity  of  appearing 
neutral  between  the  rivals,  devoutly  hoping  .that  the  matter, 
which  now  seemed  fraught  with  the  seeds  of  strife,  might  be 
permitted  to  lie  oyer  till  tiie  termination  of  the  exp^tion. 
When,  on  the  march  to  Derby,  Fergus,  being  questioned  con- 
cerning his  quarrel  with  Warerley,  alleged  as  the  cause  tlmt 
Edward  was  desirous  of  retracting  the  suit  he  had  made  to 
his  sister,  the  Gheyalier  plainly  told  him  that  he  had  hims^ 
observed  Miss  Mac-Ivor^s  behavior  to  Waverley,  and  that  he 
was  convinced  Fergus  was  under  the  influence  of  a  mistake  m 
iudging  of  Waverle/s  conduct,  who,  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe,  was  engaged  to  Miss  Bradwardine.  The  quarrel 
which  ensued  between  Edward  and  the  Chieftain  is,  1  hope> 
still  in  the  remembrance  of  the  reader.  These  circumstances 
will  serve  to  explain  sttoh-  points  of  our  narrative  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  story-tellers,  we  deemed  it  fit  to  leave 
unexplained,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  reader's  curiosity, 
when  Janet  had  once  finished  the  leading  fects  of  this 
narrative,  Waverley  was  easily  enabled  to  apfdy  the  clew 
which  they  afforded  to  other  mazes  of  the  labyrinth  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged.  To  Rose  Bradwardine,  then,  he  oWed 
the  lif6  which  he  now  thought  he  could  willingly  have  laid 
down  to  6erve  her.  A  little  reflection  convinced  him,  how- 
ever, that  to  live  for  her  sake  was  more  convenient  and  agree^ 
able,  and  that,  being  possessed  of  independence,  she  might 
share  it  with  him  either  in  foreign  countries  or  in  his  own^j 
The  pleasure  of  being  allied  to  a  man  of  the  Baron's  high 
worth,  and  who  was  so  much  valued  by  his  uncle  Sir  Ever- 
ard,  was  also  an  agreeable  consideration,  had  anything  been 
wanting  to  recommend  the  match.  His  absurdities,  which 
had  appeared  grotesquely  ludicrous  during  his  prosperity, 
seemed,  in  the  sunset  of  his  fortune,  to  be  harmonized  and 
assimilated  with  the  noble  features  of  his  character,  so  as  to 
add  peculiarity  wiffiout  exciting  ridicule.'  His  mind  oceu*: 
pied  with  such  projects  of  future  happiness,  Edward  sought 
Little  Veolan,  the  habilktion  of  Mr.  ifuncan  Maowheeble. 


CHAPTEE  LXVI 
Now  is  Cupid  a  child  of  conBcience — ^he  makes  restitutioii. 

Mb<  Dukoak  Magw^exble^  no  longer  Commissary  or 
Bailie,  thonffh  still  enjoying  the  empty  name  of  the  lattei 
dignity,  had  escaped  proscription  by  an  early  secession  from 
the  insurgent  party  and  by  bis  insignificance. 

Edward  found  him  in  bis  office,  immers^  among  papers 
and  accounts.  Before  him  was  a  large  bicker  of  oatmeal 
porridge,  and  at  the  side  thereof  a  horn  spoon  and  a  bottle  of 
two-penny.  Eagerly  running  his  eye  oyer  a  Toluminous  law- 
paper,  he  from  time  to  time  shovelled  an  immense  spoonful  of 
tiiese  nutritive  viands  into  his  capacious  moutii.  A  pot-bellied 
Dntoh  bottle  of  Iwandy  which  stood  by  intimated  either  that 
this  honest  limb  of  the  law  had  taken  his  morning  already, 
or  that  he  meant  to  season  his  porridge  with  such  digestive ; 
or  perhaps  both  circumstances  might  reasonaUy  be  inferred. 
His  night-cap  and  moming-gowh  had  whilom  been  of  tartan, 
but,  equally  cautious  and  frugal,  the  honest  Bailie  had  got 
them  dyed  black,  leSt  their  original  ill-omened  color  might 
remind  his  visitors  of  his  unlucky  excursion  to  Derby.  To 
sum  up  the  picture,  his  face  wis  daubed  with  snuff  up  to  tiie 
eyes,  and  his  fingers  with  ink  up  to  the  knuckles.  He  looked 
dubiously  at  Wav^ley  as  he  approached  the  little  green  rail 
which  fenced  his  desk;  and  stool  from  the  approach  of  the 
vulgar.  Nothing  could  give  the  Bailie  more  annoyance  than 
the  idea  of  his  acquaintance  being  claimed  by  any  of  the  un- 
fortunate gentlemen  who  were  now  so  much  more  likely  to 
need  assistance  than  to  afford  profit.  But  this  was  the  rich 
young  Englishman ;  who  knew  what  might  be  his  situation  ? 
He  was  the  Baron's  friend  too ;  what  was  to  be  done  ? 

While  these  reflections  ga^e  an  air  of  absurd  perplexity  to 
the  poor  man's  visage,  Waverley,  reflecting  on  the  communi- 
cation 'he  was  about  to  make  to  him,  of  a  nature  so  ridicu- 
lously contrasted  with  the  appearance  of  the  individnal,  could 
npt  help  bursting  out  a-laughing,  as  he  checked  the  propen- 
teity  to  exclaim'  with  Syphax — 

J  Cato*»  a  proper  perspn  to  intrust 

A  love-t^e  with.  , .         / 

'  '  898      '    '      - 
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As  Mr.  Macwheeble  had  no  idea  of  any  person  langhing 
heartily  who  was  either  encircled  by  peril  or  oppressed  by 
poverty,  the  hilarity  of  Edward's  countenance  greatly  relieyed 
the  embarrassment  of  his  own,  and,  giving  him  a  tolerably 
hearty  welcome  to  Little  Veolan,  he  askeS  what  he  woola 
ohoose  for  breakfast.  His  visitor  had,  in  the  first  place, 
something  for  his  private  ear,  and  begged  leave  to  bolt  the 
door.  Duncan  by  no  means  liked  this  precaution,  which 
savored  of  danger  to  be  apprehended  ;  but  he  could  not  now 
draw  back. 

Convinced  he  might  trust  this  man,  as  he  could  make  it 
his  interest  to  be.  faithful,  Edward  communicated  his  present 
situation  and  future  schemes  to  Macwheeble.  The  wily 
agent  listened  with  apprehension  when  he  found  Waverley 
vras  still  in  a  state  of  proscription  ;  was  somewhat  comforted 
by  learning  that  he  had  a  passport ;  rubbed  his  hands  with 
glee  when  he  mentioned  the  amount  of  his  present  fortune ; 
opened  iiuge  eyes  when  he  heard  the  brilliancy  of  his  future 
expectations ;  but  when  he  expressed  his  intention  to  share 
them  with  Miss  Rose  Bradwardine,  ecstasy  had  almost  de* 

E rived  the  honest  man  of  his  senses.  The  Bailie  started 
rom  his  three-footed  stool  like  the  Pythoness  from  her  tri- 
pped ;  flung  his  best  wig  out  of  the  window,  because  the  block 
on  which  it  was  placed  stood  in  the  way  of  his  career  ;  chucked 
his  cap  to  the  ceiling,  caught  it  as  it  fell ;  whistled  *^  TuUoch- 
gorum ;  '^  danced  a  Highland  fling  with  inimitable  grace 
and  agility,  and  then  threw  himself  exhausted  into  a  chairj 
exclaiming,  f'  Lady  Wauverley  !  ten  thousand  a  year  the  least 
penny  !    Lord  preserve  my  poor  understanding  I " 

"  Amen  with  all  my  heart,*'  said  Waverley  ;  ^^  but  now, 
Mr.  Macwheeble,  let  us  proceed  to  business.''  This  word  had 
somewhat  a  sedative  effect,  but  the  Bailie's  head,  as  he  ex* 
pressed  himself,  was  still  *^  in  the  bees."  He  mended  his  pen> 
however,  m'lrked  half  a  dozen  sheets  of  paper  with  an  ample 
mai^nal  fold,  whipped  down  Dallas  of  ISt.  Martin's  Styles 
from  a  shelf,  where  that  venerable  work  roosted  with  Stair's 
Institutions,  Dirleton's  Doubts,  Balfour's  Fractiques,  and  a 
parcel  of  old  account-books,  opened  the  volume  at  the  article 
Contract  of  Marriage^  and  prepared  to  make  what  he  called 
a  ^^  sma'  minute  to  prevent  parties  frae  resiling." 

With  some  difficulty  Waverleymade  him  comprehend  that 
he  was  going  a  little  too  fast.  He  explained  to  hioi  that  he 
should  want  his  assistance,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  his 
residence  safe  for  the  time,  by  writing  to  tne  officer  at  Tully- 
Yeolan  that  Mr.  Stanley,  an  English  gentleman  nearly  related 
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to  Colonel  Talbot^  was  upon  a  visit  of  business  at  Mr.  Mac* 
wheeble's,  and,  knowing  the  state  of  the  country,  had  sent  hia 
passport  for  Captain  Foster's  inspection.  This  produced  a 
polite  answer  from  the  officer,  with  an  invitation  to  Mr, 
Stanley  to  dina  with- him,  which  was  declined  (as  may  easily 
be  sunposed)  under  pretence  of  business. 

Waverley^s.next  request  was,,  that  Mr.  Macwbeeble  would, 
dispatch  a  nian  and  horse  to  — — ,  the  post-town  at  which 
Colonel  Talbot  was  to  address  him,  with  directiona  to  wait 
there  jantil  the  post  should  bring  a  letter  for  Mr.  St^ley,  and 
tixen  to  forward  it  to  Little  Veolan  with  all  speed.  In  a 
moment  the  Ba:|lie  was  in  search  of  his  apprentice  (or  servi- 
tor^  a^  he  was  called  Sixty  Years  since),  Jock  Scriever,  and 
in  not  much  greater  space  of  time  Joclf^  was  on  the  back  of 
the  white  pony. 

"Tak  care  ye  guide  him  weel,  sir,  for  he's  aye  been  short 
in  the  wind,.siuc€H-ahem — Lord  be  gud^  to  me!  [in  a  low 
voice],  1  was  gaun  to  gom^  .out  wi'-^-since  I  rode  whip  and 

2ur  to  fetch  the  Chevalier  to  redd.Mr.' Wauverley  and  Vich 
n  Vphr,;  and  an  uncajwy  coup  I  gat  for  my  pains.  Lord 
forgie  your  honor!  I  miglxt  hae  broken  my  necK ;  but  troth 
it  was  in  a  venture,  mae  ways  nor  aj;ie ;  but  this  maks  amenda 
for  a^  Lady  Wauverley  I  ten  thousand  a  year  !  Lord  be 
gode  unto  me  1 ''  .  , 

**  But  you  forget,  Mr.  Macwheeble,  we  want  the  Baron'a 
consent-r-tne  lady^s "     .  . 

**  Never .  fear,  Fs^  be  caution  for  them ;  Tse  gie  you  n\y: 
pe^rsonal  warrandice.  Ten  thoyjsand  a  year !  it  dings  Balma- 
whapple  out  and  out — ^a  year's  rent's  worth  a'  Balmawhapple,. 
fee  and  life-rent !    Lord  make  us  thankful  I " 

To  turn  the  current  of  his  feeling,  Sdward  inquired  if  he 
had  heard  anything  latdy  of  the  Chieftain  of  Glennaquoich. 

^^Not  one  word,"  answered  Macwheeble,  *^but  that  he 
waft  still  in  Carlisle  Castle,  and  was  soon  to  be  panelled  for 
his  life.  I  dinna  wish  the  young  gentleman  ill,"  he  said,^ 
''  but  I  hope  that  they  that  hae  got  him  will  keep  him,  and 
Bolet^him  back  to  this  Hieland  border  to  plague  us  wi'  black-* 
mail  and  a'  manner  o'  violent,  wrongpus,  and  masterf  u'  op- 
presrion  and  spoliation,  both  by  himself  and  otiiers  of  hia 
causing^  sliding,  fmd  homiding  out ;  and  he  couldna  tak  care 
o'  the  siller  when  he  had  gotten  it  neither,  but  finn^  it  a'  into 
von  idle  queen's  lap  at  Edinburgh  \  but  light  come  light  gane. 
For  my  parit,^  I  never  wish  to  see  a  kilt  in  jthe  country  again,  nor 
a  red*coatynora,gun,  for  that  matter,  npless  it  were  to  shoot  ^ 
paitrick ;  they're  a'  twred  wi'  ae  stick.     And  when  they  have 
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done  ye  wrang,  eren  when  ye  hae  gotten  decreet  of  spnilzie, 
oppression^  and  yiolent  profits  against  them^  what  better  are 
ye  r  They  hae  na  a  plack  to  pay  ye  ;  ye  need  neyer  extract 
It/' 

With  such  discourse,  and  the  intervening  tbpics  of  bttsi- 
ness,  the  time  {>a8sed  until  dinner,  Maowheefole  meanwhile 
promising  to  devise  some  mode  of  introducing  Edward  at  the 
ihichraii,  where  Roise  at  present  reside,  witnout  risk  of  dan-^ 
ger  or  suspicibti ;  which  seemed  no  very  easy  task,  since  the 
laird  was  a  rery  zealous  friend  to  government.  The  poultry- 
yard  had  been  laid  under  requisition,  and  cockyleeky  and 
Scotch  coUops  soon  reeked  in  the  Bailie's  little  parlor;  The 
landlord's  corkscrew  was  just  introduced  into  the  musszle  of  a 
pint  bottle  of  claret  (cribbed  possibly  from  the  cellars  of 
TuUy-Veolan),  when  tne  sight  of  the  cray  pony  passing  the 
window  at  fuU  trot  induced  the  Bailie,  i)ut  with  due  pi^icau- 
tion,  to  place  it  aside  for  the  moment.  Enter  Jock  Scriever 
with  a  packet  for  Mr.  Stanley ;  it  is  Colonel  Talbot's  seal, 
and  Edward's  fingers  tremble  as  he  undoed  it.  Two  official 
papers,  folded,  signed,  and  se^ed  in  all  f opnality,  drop  out 
They  were  hastily  picked  up  by  the  Bailie,  who  had  a  natural 
respect  for  evervthmg  resembling  a  deed,  and^,  glancing  slyly 
on  their  titles,  his  eyes,  or  rather  spectacles,  ate  greet^  with 
**  Protection  by  his  Boyal  Highness  to  the  person  of  Cdsmo 
Comyne  Bradwardine,  Esq.,  of  that'  ilk,  commonly  called 
Baron  of  Bradw^rdine,  forfeited  for  his  accession  to  the  late 
rebellion."  The  other  proves  to  be  a  protection  of  the  same 
tenor  in  favor  of  Edward  Waverley,  Esq.  Colonel  Talbot't 
letter  was  in  these  words : 

^*  My  Dear  Edward, 

^'  I  am  just  arrived  here,'  and  yet  I  have  finished  my  busi*-- 
ness ;  it  has  cost  me  some  trouble  though,  as  you  shall  hear. 
I  waited  upon  his  Royal  Highness  immediately  on  my  arrival, 
and  found  him  in  no  very  good  humorf or  my  purpose.  Three 
or  four  Scotch'  gentiemen  were  jufet  leaving  bis  levee.  Aiter 
he  had  expres^  himself  to  liae  very  <5ourteously ;  *  Would 
you  think  it,'  he  said,  *  Talbot,  her©  have  been  half  adoswn 
of  the  most  respectable  gentlemen  ahd  best  friends  to  govern- 
ment north  of  the  Forth,  Majot  Melville  of  Oaimvreckan, 
Kubrick  of  Duchran,  and  others,  who  haVe  fairly  wrung  from 
me,  by  their  downright  importunity,  a  present  protection  and 
the  promise  of  a  future  pardon  for  that  etubbbm  old,  Teibel 
whom  the^  call  B&ron  (A  Brfedwardine.  '  Th^  allege  that  hi« 
high  personal  character,  and  the  deme&oy  which  he  showed  iq 
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wmhi^'Wt  people  as  tell  ixxt^  the  tebehf  haads^  ohoold wek;b. 
ia  his  £a¥or^  especkUy  as  the  loss  of  his  estate  is,  likely  to  be 
ft  #e¥ere  enough  punishment.  Bubrick  has  updertaken.  to 
l^eep  him' at  bis  own  house  till  things  are  settled  in  the  ooun- 
trj ;  bat  it's  a  little  hard  to  be  lorce^  i<^  ^  manner  to  pi^^n 
such  a.mortal  enemy  to  the  House  of  Brunswick.'  This  Trag 
no  favorable  moment  for  opening  my  business ;  howeyer,  I 
said  I  was  rejoiced  to  learn  that  his  Hojral  Highness  was  in  the 
course  of  granting  such  requests,  as  it  emboldened  me  to 
present  one  of  the  like  nature  in  my  own  name..  He  waayery 
angry,  but  I  persisted ;  I  mention^  the  uniform  support  of 
our  three  yotes  in  the  house,  touched  modestly  on  senrices 
abroad,  though  valuable  only  in  his  Boyal  Highnesses  having 
been  pleased  kindly  to  accept  them,  and  founded  pretty 
strongly  on  his  own  expressions  of  friendship  and  go^a-wilf. 
He  was  embarrassed^  bat  obstinate.  I  hinted  tbe  policy  of 
detaching^  on  all  future  occasions,  the  heir  of  such  a  fortune 
as  your  uncle's  from  the  machinations  of  the  disaffected.  But 
I  made  no  impression.  I  mentioned  the  obligations  which  I 
lay  under  to  sir  Everard  and  to  you  personally,  and  claimed, 
as  the  sole  reward  of  my  services,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
afford  me  the  means  of  evincing  my  gratitude.  I  perceived 
that  he  still  meditated  a  refusal,  and,  taking  my  commission 
from  my  pocket,  I  said  (as  a  last  resource)  that,  as  his  Boyal 
Highness  did  not,  under  these  pressing  circumstances,  think 
me  worthy  of  a  favor  which  he  nad  not  scrupled  to  grant  to 
other  gentlemen  whose  services  I  could  hardly  judge  more  im- 
portant than  my  own,  I  must  beg  leave  to  deposit,  with  all 
humility,  my  commission  in  his  l£)yal  Highnesses  hands,  and 
to  retire  from  the  service.  He  was  not  prepared  for  this  ;  he 
told  me  to  take  up  my  commission,  said  some  handsome  things 
of  my  services,  and  granted  my  request.  You  are  therefore 
once  more  a  free  man,  and  I  have  promised  for  you  that  you 
will  be  a  good  boy  in  future,  and  remember  what  you  owe  to 
the  lenity  of  government.  Thus  you  see  my  prince  can  be  as 
generous  as  yours.  I  do  not  pretend,  indeed,  that  he  confers 
a  favor  with  all  the  foreign  graces  and  compliments  of  your 
Chevalie^  errant ;  but  he  has  a  plain  English  manner,  and  the 
evident  reluctance  with  which  ne  grants  your  request  indi- 
cates the  sacrifice  which  he  makes  of  his  own  inclination  to 
your  wishes.  My  friend,  the  adjutant-general,  has  procured 
me  a  duplicate  of  the  Baron's  protection  (the  original  being 
in  Major  Melville's  possession),  which  I  send  to  you,  as  I  know 
that  if  you  can  find  him  you  will  have  pleasure  in  being  the 
first  to  conmiunicate  the  joyful  intelligence.  He  will  of  course 
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repair  to  the  Duchran  withont  loss  of  time;  thereto  rid^qtiAratt* 
tine  for  a  few  weeks.  As  for  you,  I  give  you  leave  to  esoorl 
him  thither,  and  to  stay  a  week  there,  as  l  understaud  a  oer** 
tiain  fait  lady  is  in  that  quarter.  And  I  have  the  pleasure  te^ 
tell  you  that  whatever  progress  you  can  make  in  her  go<>d 
graces  will  he  highly  agreeable  to  Sir  Everard  and  Mrs.  Bachel; 
who  will  never  Mieve  your  views  and  prospects  settM,  and' 
the  three  ermines  pas^nt  in  actual  safety,  until  you  present 
them  with  a  Mrs.  Edward  Wav^rley.  Now,  certain  love- 
affairs  of  my  own — a  good  many  years  since — ^interrupted  some 
measures  which  weire  then  proposed  in  favor  of  the  three  er- 
mines passant ;  so  J  am  bound  m  honor  to  make  them  amends. ' 
Therefore  make*  good  use  of  your  time,  for,  when  your  week 
is  expired,  it  will  be  necessary  that  you  go  to  Loridon  to  plead 
your  pardon  in  the  law  courts. 

^*Ever,  deat  Waverley,  yours  most  truly, 

*' Philip  Talbot.'' 


CHAPTER  LXVn 

Happy's  the  wo(^iig 
lobars  not  long  ardoing. 

When  the  first  rapturous  sensation  occasioned  by  these  excel* 
lent  tidings  had  somewhat  subsided,.  Edward  proposed  in- 
stantly^ to  go  down  to  the  glen  to  acquaint  the  Baron  with 
their  import.  But  the  cautious  Bailie  justly  observed  that, 
if  the  Baron  were  to  appear  instantly  in  public,  the  tenantry 
and  villagers  migbt  become  riotous  in  expressing  their  joy, 
and  give  offence  to  "the  powers  tliat  be,^'  a  sort  of  persons 
for  whom  the  Bailie  always  had  unlimited  respect.  He  there- 
fore proposed  that  Mr.  Waverley  should  so  to  Janet  Gellat- 
ley's  and  bring  the  Baron  up  under  cloud  of  night  to  Little 
Veolan,  where  he  might  once  more  enioy  the  luxury  of  a 
good  bed.  In  the  mean  while,  he  said,  he  himself  would  go 
to  Captain  Foster  and  show  him  the  Baron's  protection,  and 
obtain  his  countenance  for  harboring  him  that  night,  and  he 
would  have  horses  ready  on  the  morrow  to  set  him  on  his 
way  to  the  Duchran  along  with  Mr.  Stanlev,  **  whilk  denom- 
ination, I  apprehend,  your  honor  will  for  the  present  retain,'* 
said  the  Bailie. 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Macwheeble ;  but  will  you  not  go  down 
to  the  glen  yourself  in  the  evening  to  meet  your  patron  ?'' 

"  That  I  wad  wi'  a'  my  heart :  and  mickle  obliged  to  your 
honor  for  putting  me  in  mind  o  mv  bounden  duty.  But  it 
will  be  past  sunset  i^ore  I  set  back  frae  the  Captain's,  and  at 
these  unsonsy  hours  the  ^en  has  a  bad  name ;  there's  some- 
thing no  that  canny  about  auld  Janet  Gellatley.  The  Laird 
hell  no  believe  thiae  things,  but  he  was  aye  ower  rash  and 
venturesome,  and  feared  neither  man  nor  deevil,  and  sae's 
seen  o't.  Biit  right  sure  am  I  Sir  George  Mackenyie  says, 
that  no  divine  can  doubt  there  are  witches,  since  the  Bible 
says  thou  shalt  not  suffer  them  to  live ;  and  that  no  lawyer  in 
Scotland  can  doubt  it,  since  it  is  punishable  with  death  by 
our  law.  So  there's  baith  law  and  gospel  for  it.  An  hia 
honor  winna  believe  the  Leviticus,  he  might  aye  believe  the 
Statute-book ;  but  he  may  tak  his  ain  way  o't ;  if  s  a'  ane  to 
Duncan  Macwheeble.     However,  I  shall  send  to  ask  up  auld 
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Janet  this  e'en ;  it's  best  no  to  lightly  them  that  have  that 
character ;  and  we'll  want  Davie  to  turn  the  spit,  for  111  gar 
Eppie  put  down  a  fat  goose  to  the  fire  for  your  honors  to  your 
supper." 

When  it  was  near  finnsdt .  Watv'driey  hastened  to  the  hut ; 
and  he  could  not  but  allow  that  superstition  had  chosen  no 
improper  locality,  or  unJ9.t  obieot,  for .  the  foundation  of  her 
fantastic  terrors.  Jt  resembled  exactly  the  description  of 
Spenser  : 

*   There,  in  a  gloomy  hollow  glen,  she  found 
A  little  cottaige  Diiilt  of  sticks  and  reeds, 
In  homely  wise,  and  walPd  with  sods  around, 
■"  In  which  a  witci^  6k\  dweH  in  UMjtthly  weeds, 

,  jd^nd  wilf^il  wai^t,  all  careless  qf  her  nee^s ; 
So  choosing  solitary  td  abide 
Far  from  g.11  neighbors,  that  het  deyilish  deeds, 
-'    And  hellish  arts,  from  pe<^le  sh^  might  hide> 
And  hurt  far  €xS^  unknown,  whomsoever  she  espied. 

5e  entered  the  cottage  with  these  ^erses  in  his  memory. 
Pppr  old  Janet,  bent  double  with  age  and  bleared  with  peat- 
smoke,  was  tottering  about  the  hut.  with  a  birch  brooin,  mut- 
tering to  hprself  as  she|  endeavored'  to  make  her  hearth  and 
floor  a  little  clean  for  the  reception  of  her  expected  guests. 
Wayerley's  step  made  her  start,  lopk  ^p,  ^nd  fall  a-tremblinff, 
so  mucji  had  her  nerves  beien  on  the  rack  for  her  patroirs 
safety.  With  difficultv  Waverley  made  her  comprehend  that 
the  Baron  was  now  sale  from  personal  danger ;  and  When  her 
mind  had  admitted  that  joyful  news,  it  was  eq^ually  hard  to 
make  her  believe  that  he  was  not  to  enter  again  upon  pos- 
session of  his  estate.  .  '^  It  behoved  to  be,"  she  said,/'  he  wad 
get  iti  back  ^gain  ;,  naebody  wad  be  sae  gripple  as  to  tak  his 
gear  after,  they  had  gi'en  him  a  pardon  :  and  for  that  Inch- 
Grabbit,  1  could  whiles  wish  mysell  a  witch  for  his  sake,  if  I 
werena  feared  the  Enemy  wad  tak  meat  injy'wdrd,"  Water- 
ley  then  gave  her  sonfie  money,  and  promised  that  her  fidelity 
should  be  rewarded.  /*'How  can  I  be  rewarded,  sir,  sae  weel 
as  just  to  see  my  auld  maister  and  Miss  Rose  come  back  and 
bruik  their  ain  r  " 

Waverley  now  took  leave  of  Janet,  and  soon  stood  beneath 
the  Barents  Patmos.  At  a  low. whistle  he  observed  th^ 
Teteran  peeping  out  to  reconnoitre,  Uke'an  old  badger  with 
liis  head  out  of  his  hole.  "Ye.  hae  come  rather  early,  my 
good. lad,"  said  he,,  descending;  '"^1  question  if  the  r^d- 
<K)at3  hae  beat  the  tattoo  yet,  and  we^re  not  safe  till  then." 

^^Good  n6ws  cannot  be  told  too  soon,"  said  Waverley  ; 
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md  with  infinite  joy  commimicatedto  Um  the  happ^  tidings. 
l?he  pld  man  stood  for  a  moment  in  silent  devotion^  then 
ezdaimed^  ^^  Praise  be  to  Qod  !    I  shall  see  my  bairn  arain/^ 

*'  And  never,  I  hope,  to  part  with  her  more,*'  said  Wa* 
Terley.  , 

^^  I  trust  in  Qod  not,  unless  it  be  to  win  the  means  of 
sapporting  her ;  for  my  things  are  but  in  a  bmckle  state ; — 
but  what  signilies  warld's;  gear  ? '' 

"  And  if,'*  said  Waverley  modestly^  "  there  were  a  situa- 
tion in  life  which  would  put  Miss  Bradwardine  beyond  tiie 
uncertainty  of  fortune,  and  in  the  rank  to  which  she  was 
born,  would  you  object  to  it,  my  dear  Baron,  because  it  would 
ntakie  one  of  your  friends  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  ?'' 
The  3axop,  turned) and  looked  at  him  with  great  eampstn^^^ 
5^  Yes,**  continued  Edward,  *'  I  shall  not  consider  my  sentence 
of  banishment  as  repe^ed  unless  yon  will  g\y^  me  permission 
io  acQpmpany  you  to  the  Duchran,  and-r — '* 

The  oaron  seemed  collecting  all  his  dignity  to  make  a 
ioitable  re^ly  to.what,  at  .another  time,  he  would  haye  treated 
as  the  propounding  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  house^.of 
Bradwardine  and  Waverley*  Bjit  his  efforts  were  in  vain ; 
the  father  was  too  mighty  for  the  Baron;  the  pride  of  birth 
and  i^nk  were  swept  away ;  in  the  .  joyful  surprise  a  slight 
opnvulsion  passed  rapidly  over  his  f  eatures^  as  he  gave  way  to 
the  feelings. of  nature,  threw  his  arms  around  Waverley's  neck, 
andsobbed  out — ^*  My  soiii,  my  s^i^  1  if  I  had  been  to  search 
the.r/ worlds  I  would  have  made  my  choice  here."  Edward 
returned  the  embrace  with  great  sympathy  of  feeling,  and  for 
a  Uttle  whil^.th^  hoth  k^t  sil^ce. .  At  length  it  was  broken 
by  Edward,     *^3ut  Miss  Bradwardine  ?" 

"She  had  never  a  will  but  her  oldiather*a;  besides,  you 
are  a  likely  youth,  of  honest  principles  and  high  birfch; 
ao,  she  never  had  a^y  ptber  willithaii  mi|i^,..wd  in  my 
proudest  days  I  could  not  have  wished  a  mair  eligible  es- 
pouj^l  for  her  than  the  nephew  of  my  exqellent  old  friend. 
Sir  JEyerard*  But  X  hope,,  young  man,  ye  dpal  na  rashly  in 
this  matter  ?  1 1  .hope. ye  hae  secured  the  approbation  of  your 
aip  frieiids  ai^  allies,  particularly  of  your,  uncle,  who  is  in 
IficopftrsfiiiBf  Ah!  we  matm  tak  heed  o'  that.**  Edward 
assused  hm<  that  Sir  Ev<erard  would  think  himdelf  highly 
honored  in  the  flattering  reception  his  proposal  had  m<^ 
with,  and-ttmt  it^bad  his  entire  approbation ;  iju  evidentie  of 
which  he  pnt  .Colonel  ;TaJlbot*s  letter,  into  the  BarOn's  hand. 
The  Bar<m  read  it  with  great  attentiotti.  -"  Sir  Ev^rard,"  he 
ait#,  "always  despis^  wealth  in  comparison,  of  hpnor  and 
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birth ;  and  indeed  he  hath  no  occasion  to  conrtthe^  i>tVa  Ptf 
imnia,  Tet  I  now  wish,  since  this  Malcolm  turns  out  suck 
a  parricide,  for  I  can  call  him  no  better,  as  to  think  of  alien- 
atmg  the  family  inheritance — I  now  wish  [his  eyes  fixed  on  a 
part  of  the  roof  which  was  visible  above  the  trees]  tiiat  I 
could  have  left  Eose  the  auld  hurley-house  and  the  riggs 
belanging  to  it.  And  yet,'*  said  he,  resuming  more  cheer- 
fully, "it's  maybe  as  weel  as  it  is ;  for,  as  Baron  of  Bradwar- 
dine,  I  might  Save  thought  it  my  duty  to  insist  upon  certain 
compliances  respecting  name  and  bearings,  whilk  now,  as  a 
iandless  laird  wi'  a  tocnerless  daughter,  no  one  can  blame  me 
for  departing  from/' 

*'Now,  Heaven  be  praised  !''  thought  Edward,  ''that  Sir 
Bverard  does  not  hear  these  scruples !  The  three  ermines 
passant  and  rampant  bear  would  certainly  have  gone  together 
oy  the  ears.**  He  then,  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  young  lover, 
assured  the  Baron  that  he  sought  for  his  happmess  only  in 
Bose's  heart  and  hand,  and  thought  himself  as  happy  in  her 
father's  simple  approbation  as  if  he  had  settled  an  earldom' 
Bppn  his  daughter.  ' 

They  now  reached  Little  Veolan.  The  ^oose  was  smoking 
on  the  table,  and  the  Bailie  brandished  his  knife  and  fork. 
A  joyous  greeting  took  place  between  him  and  his  patron. 
The  kitchen,  too,  had  its  company.  Auld  Janet  was  estab-' 
lished  at  the  ingle-nook ;  Davie  had  turned  the  spit  to  his 
immortal  honor ;  and  even  Ban  and  Buscar,  in  the  libendi^ 
of  Macwheeble's  j6y,  had  been  stuffed  to  the  throat  with 
food,  and  now  lay  snoring  on  the  floor. 

The  next  day  conducted  the  Baron  and  his  young  friend 
to  the  Duchran,  where  the  former  was  expected,  in  conse- 
ouence  of  the  success  of  the  nearly  linanimons  application  of 
tne  Scottish  friends  of  government  in  his  favor.  This  had 
been  so  general  and  so  powerful  that  it  was  almost  thought 
his  estate  might  have  been  saved,  had  it  not  passed  into  the 
rapacious  hands  of  his  unworthy  kinsman,  whose  right,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  Baron-s  attainder,  could  not  be  affected  by  a 
pardon  from  the  crown.  The  old  gentleman,  however,  said, 
with  his  usual  spirit,  he  was  more  gratified  by  the  hold  he 

Eossessed  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  neighbors  than. he  would 
ave  been  in  being  **  rehabilitated  and  restored  in  integrum, 
had  it  been  found  practicable." 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  meeting  of  the  father 
and  daughter,  loving  eaich  other  so  affectionately,  and  sepa^ 
rated  under  such  perilous  circumstances.  Still  less  shall  we 
attempt  to  analyze  the  deep  blush  of  Bose  at  receiving  tbt 
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compliments  of  Waverley,  or  stop  to  ixxqoire  whether  she  bad 
any  curiosity  reispectiug  the  pq^rticular  causp  of  his  journey 
to  Scotland  at  that  period.  We  shall  not  ewm  trouble  the 
reader  with  the  humdrum  details  of  a  courtship  Sixty  Years 
«inoe«  ,  It  is  enough,  to  say  that, i under  so  stnot  a  niartinet  S0 
Ibe  BaroUi  all  things  were  conducted  in  due  form.  He  took 
upon  himself,  ttie  morning  after  their  arrival,  the  task  of 
.announcing  the  iH*oi>osal  of  Wayerley  to  Rose,  which  she 
heard  with  a  prpper  degroe  of  maiden  timidity.  Fame  doe§, 
however,  say  that  Waverley  had  the  evening  before  found  five 
minutes  to  apprise  her  of  what  was  coming,  while  the  rest  of 
iJfxo  company  were  looking  at  three  twisted  serpents  wluch 
ionn^  tkjei  d'fiau  in  the  garden. 

,  l^y  fair  readers  will  jud^  for  themselves ;  but,  i^or  my  part, 
I  cannot  conceive  how  so  miportant  an  affair  could  be  com- 
^municated  in  so  short  a  spaae  of  time;  at  least,  ifc*certainly 
took  a  full  hour  in  the  Barpn's  mode  of  conveyi^  it. 

Waverley  was;n9w  consider^  aa  a  received  lover  in.  all  the 
forms.  He  was  made,  by  dint  of  smirking  and  nodding  o^ 
the  part  of  the  lady  of  the  house,,  to  sit  next  Hiss  3radwamine 
at  dinner>  tp  be  Miss  Bradwardine's  partner  at  cards.  If  h^ 
came  into  the  room,  she  of  the  four  Miss  jElubrick^  who  chanced 
to  be  Diext  Bo^e  was  sure  to  recollect  that  her  thimUe  or  her 
scissors  were  jjwb  the  other  (and  of  .the  i^pom,  in  order  to.leav^ 
the  seat  nearest  to  Miss  Bradwardii^  vaoimt  for  his  occupation* 
And  sometimes,  if  papa  and  mamma  wene  not  in  the  way  tp 
keep  them  on  their  good  behavior,  the  misses  would  titter  a 
litUe.  The  old  Laird  of  Duchran  would  also  h^^^  his  occar 
sional  jest,  and  the  old  ladv  her  remark. ,  Even  the  Barpn 
;C0.uld  ^ot^firain ;  but  here  Kose  escaped^verv  emharrassipeHi 
but  that  of  conjecture,  for  his  wit  was  usually  couched  in  a 
.Latin  quotation.  The  very  footnien  sometimea  grinned  too 
Imiadljr,  the  maidservants  giggled  ^?iayhi^:  top  k>ud>  and  a 
TOTOVoking  sir  of  intelligence  seemed  to  pervade  the  whde 
&niily.  Alice,  Bean,  the  pretty  maid  of  the^vern,  who,  after 
her  father's  misfortune,  as  she  called  it,  h^  attended  Bose  as 
fiUs-de^chambre,  Bxniled  and  smirked  with  the  best  of  ihem. 
Bose  and  ISdward,  however,  endured  all  these  little  vexatious 
circumstances  as  other  folks  have  dpne  before  and  since,  and 
probably  contrived  to  obtain  some  indemnification,  since  they 
fiXe  not  supposed,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 


jinhappy  during  WaverWs  six  days'  stay  at  the  DuchraUu 
..  H  was  finally  arranged  thatJBidward  should  go  to  Waverr 
ley-Honor  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  his  ^narr 
^fi^e,  thence  to  London  to  take  the  proper;  f^^eMurps-  for 
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pleading  his  pardon^  and  retulu  as  $oon  m  possible  to  elaim 
the  hand  of  his  plighted  bride.  He  also,  intended  in  hni 
ioumej  to  visit  Colonel  Talbot ;  but^  above  all,  it  was  his  most 
important  object  to  learn  the  fate  of  tlie  unfortunate  Chief  of 
Olennaquoieh ;  to  visit  him  at  Carlisle,  and  to  try  wheth^ 
anything  could  be  done  for  procurmg,  if  not  a  pardon,  a  com- 
mutation at  least,  or  alleviation,  of  tne  punisiunent  to  which 
he  was  almost  certain  of  being  condemned  ;  and,  in  case  attht 
worst,' to  offer  the  miserable  Flora  an  asylum  with  Bose,  oir 
otherwise  to  assist  her  views  in  any  mode  whifeh  might  seen^ 
possible.  The  fate  of  Fergus  seemed  hard  to  be  averl^; 
jEdward  hAd  already  striven  to  interest  his  friend,  OoloriS 
Talbot,  in  his  behalf ;  but  had  been  given  distinctly  to  undei^ 
«tiEiM  by  his  reply  that  his  credit  in  miatters  of  that  nature 
uras  totally  exhausted.  •  ■ 

The  Colonel  was  still  in  Edinburgh,  and  proposed  to  wwt 
there  for  some  months  upon  business  confiied  to  him  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  He  was  to  be' joined  by  Li^iy  I&nily, 
to  whom  easy  travelling  and  goat's  whey  wtere  redommended, 
and  who  Was  to  journey  northward  under  the  escort  (^ 
J^ncis  Stanley.  Edward,  therefore,  met  the'  Colonel  at 
Edinburgh,. who  wished  him  joy  in  the  kindest  manner  on 
his  approaching  happiness,  and  cheerfully  undertook  tiiany 
•commissions,  which  oulr  herb  was  necessarily  obliged  to 
delegate  to  his  charge.  But  on  the  subject  of  Fergus  he 
Was  mexcw-ablc.  He  satisfied  Edward,  indeed,  that  his  iiitter- 
ierence  would  be  unavailing ;  bit,  besides,  Colbnel  Talboi 
owned  that  hfecoiild  not  conscientiously  use  any  influence  in 
lavor  of  that  unfortuiiate  gentleman.  ^' Jiistice/'  he  said, 
**  which  demianded  some  penalty  of  those  who  had  wrapi[)ed  th0 
whole  natioii  in  fear  aM  in  mourning,  cciuld  not  perhaps 
have  selected  a  fitter  victini.  He  came  to  the  field  with  th^ 
iuUest  li^ht  upon  the  tiati^i^  6f  his  attempt:  H^  had  stiidieA 
And  uncferstood  the  subject.  Hi&  father's  fate  eould  nojt 
intimidate  him ;  the  lenity  of  the  la^v^  whichbad  restored  to 
him  his  father's  property  ,and  rights^  ctoid  not  melt  hiin. 
That%e  was  btiive,''  gehetbiis,  and  jpossessed  nianj'.go^  qh^I^ 
itiea  only  rendered  film  the"  more  dangerotis;  that  he  wi» 
enlightened  and  fjccomplished  mkd,6  his  critne  the  less  excns- 
Able  }  that  he  w^  to  enthusiast  in  a  wrong  cause  only  madi 
him  the  morefit  to  be  Its  martyr,  Abov9  all,  he  had  l)een 
the  itoeans  of  bringing  many/hundreds  of  men,  into  the^^lft 
'#ho,  •^ithottt  him,  would  neVei^  have  broken  the  peace  ot^  th^ 
<cduntry.' ''  *  -'<•''•'  •"-*■        •*'".•■       -    -         ;.    .   i.     -,  • 

*  ^'Ti-epeat  il,*^  said  tWe  Colonel,  '^though  Heaven  imdwi 
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with  a  heart  distressed  for  him  as  an  indiyidnal,  that  this 
young  gentleman  has  studied  and  fully  understood  the  des- 
perate game  which  he  has  played.  He  threw  for  life  or  death, 
a  coronet  or  a  coffin ;  and  he  cannot  now  be  permitted^  with 
justice  to  the  countiy^ito.ditaw  st^es  because  the  dice  haye 
gone  against  him/' 

Sujcn  was  the  reasoning  of  those  tiipes,  hold  eren  by  brare 
and  humane  men  towards  a  vanquished  enemy.  Let  us  de- 
voutly hope  that,  in  this  respect  at  least,  we  shall  nerw  see 
the  scenes  or  hold  the  sentiments  that  were  general  in  BritaU^ 
Sixty  Tears  since.  . 


'  CHAPTER  LX¥III     : 

T^Ormorrow  ?    O  thai*s  sudden !— Spare  hiim,  stiKare  him  t 

'   '  '  '       '    ^   dhakkspbAsb;'' 

SdWarI);  attended  by ''his  tormet  servant  Alick'  Potwarth^ 
who  had  re-entered  his  service  at  Edinburgh;  reached  Carlisle 
while  the  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  on  his  unfor- 
tunate associates  was  yet  sitting.  He  had  pushed  forward  in 
haste,  not,  alas  I  with  the  most  distant  hope  of  saving  Fergus, 
but  to  see  him  for  the  last  time.  I  ouffht  to  have  mentioned 
that  he  had  furnished  funds  for  the  defence  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  most  liberal  manner,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  day 
of  trial  was  fixed.  A  solicitor  and  the  first  counsel  accord- 
ingly attended ;  but  it  was  upon  the  same  footing  on  which 
the  first  physicians  are  usually  summoned  to  the  bedside  of 
some  dying  man  of  rank — the  doctors  to  take  the  advantage 
of  some  incalculable  chance  of  an  exertion  of  nature,  the 
lawyers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  barely  possible  occurrence 
of  some  legal  flaw.  Edward  pressed  into  the  court,  which 
was  extremely  crowded ;  but  by  his  arriving  from  the  norths 
and  his  extreme  eagerness  and  agitation,  it  was  supposed  he 
was  a  relation  of  the  prisoners,  and  people  made  way  for  him. 
It  was  the  third  sitting  of  the  court,  and  there  were  two  mea 
at  the  bar.  The  verdict  of  Guilty  was  already  pronounced. 
Edward  just  glanced  at  the  bar  during  the  momentous  pause 
which  ensued.  There  was  noniistaking  the  stately  form  and 
noble  features  of  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  although  his  dress  was 

Sualid  and  his  countenance  tinged  with  the  sickly  yellow  hue 
long  and  close  imprisonment.  By  his  side  was  Evan  Mac- 
combich.  Edward  felt  sick  and  dizzy  as  he  gazed  on  them ; 
but  he  was  recalled  to  himself  as  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns 
pronounced  the  solemn  words :  "  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  of  Glenna* 
^noich,  otherwise  called  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  and  Evan  Mac-Ivor, 
in  the  Dhu  of  Tarrascleugh,  otherwise  called  Evan  Dhu, 
otherwise  called  Evan  Maccombich,  or  Evan  Dhu  Maccombich 
— ^you,  and  each  of  you,  stand  attainted  of  high  treason. 
What  have  you  to  say  for  yourselves  why  the  Court  should  not 
pronounce  judgment  against  you,  that  you  die  according  to 

4M 
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Fergus,  88  the  presiding  Judge  was  putting  on  the  &tal 
cap  of  judgment,  placed  his  own  bonnet  upon  his  head,  re- 
^rded  him  with  a  steadfast  and  stem  look,  and  replied  in  a 
nrm  voice,  **  I  cannot  let  this  numerous  audience  suppose 
that  to  such  an  appeal  I  have  no  answer  to  make.  But  what 
I  have  to  say  you  would  not  bear  to  hear,  for  my  defence 
would  be  your  condemnation.  Proceed,  then,  in  the  name 
-of  God,  to  do  what  is  permitted  to  you.  Yesterday  and  the 
day  before  you  have  condemned  loyal  and  honorable  blood  to 
be  poured  forth  like  water.  Spare  not  mine.  Were  that  of 
all  my  ancestors  in  my  veins,  1  would  have  perilled  it  in  this 
quarrel.''    "Re  resumed  his  seat  and  refused  again  to  rise. 

Evan  Maccombich  looked  at  him  with  ^eat  earnestness, 
and,  rising  up,  seemed  anxious  to  speak  ;  but  the  confusion 
of  the  court,  and  the  perplexity  arising  from  thinking  in  a 
language  different  from  that  in  which  he  was  to  express  him- 
self, kept  him  silent.  There  was  a  murmur  of  compassion 
amon^  the  spectators,  from  the  idea  that  the  poor  fellow  in- 
tended to  plead  the  influence  of  his  superior  as  an  excuse  for 
his  crime.  The  Judge  commanded  silence,  and  encouraged 
Evan  to  proceed. 

*'  I  was  onty  ganging  to  say,  my  lord,'*  said  Evan,  in 
what  he  meant  to  I^e  an  insinuating  manner,'  ^^  that  if  your 
excellent  honor  and  the  honorable  Court  would  let  Vich  Ian 
Vohr  go  free  just  this  once,  and  let  him  gae  back  to  France, 
tmd  no  to  trouble  King  George's  ffoveriiment  again,  that  ony 
-six  (/  the  very  best  of  his  clan  Will  be  willing  to  be  justifiea 
in  his  stead  ;  and  if  youll  ju^t  let  me  gae  down  to  Glenna^ 
quoich,  HI  fetch  them  up  to  ye  mysell,  to  head  or  hang,  and 
jou  may  begin  wi'  me  the  very  first  man," 

Notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  a  sort  of 
laugh  was  heard  in  the  court  at  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
ihe  proposal.  The  Judge  checked  this  indecency,  and  j^van, 
looking  sternly  around,  when  the  murmur  abated,  "  If  the 
Saxon  gentlemen  are  laughing,"  he  said,  "because  a  poor 
man,  such  as  me,  thinks  my  life,  or  the  life  of  six  of  my 
degree,  is  worth  that  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  it'6  like  enough  they 
may  be  very  right ;  but  if  they  laugh  because  they  think  I 
^ould  not  keep  my  word  and  come  back  to,  redeem  him,  I 
can  tell  them  they  ken  neither  the  heart  of  a  Hielandman 
nor  the  honor  of  a  gentleman." 

There  was  no  farther  inclination  to  laugh  among  the  audi- 
ence, and  a  dead  silence  ensued. 

The  Judge  then  pronounced  upon  both  prisoners  the 
sentence  of  tne  law  of  high  treason,  with  all  its  horrible  ad- 
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cpmpaniments.  The  execution  was  appointed  for  the  ensqing 
djy.  *^  For  you,  iergus  Mac-Ivor/^  continued  the  Judge, 
**1  can  hold  out  no  hope  of  mercy.  You  must,  prepare 
against  to-morrow  f oi:  your,  last  sufferings  here,  and  your 
great  audit  1  hereafter/' 

**  I  dosiro  nothing  else,  my  lord,'^  answered  Ferguj^  in  the 
flame  manly  aad.  firm  tone.  M 

TJie  liard  eyes  of  Evan,  which  had  been  perpetually  bent 
on  his  Cliiefj  were  moistened  with  a  tear.  "For  you,  poor 
ignoraut  mun/'  continued  the  Judge,  "  who,  following  the 
ideas  in  which  you  have  been  educat^,  have  this  day  given 
ua  a  striking  example  how  the  loyalty  due  to  the  king  and 
state  alone  la,  from  your  unhappv  ideas  of  clanship,  trans- 
ferred to  some  ambitious  individual  wl^o  ends  by  making  you 
the  tool  of  Lis  crimes— for  you,  I  say,  1^  feel  so  much  com- 
pasflion  that,  if  you  can  maJke  up  your  mind  to  petition  for 
grace,  I  will  endjeavor  to  procure  it  tor  you.     Otiierwise '* 

**  Grace  me  no  grace,  said  Evan;  "since  you  are  to  shed 
Vich  Ian  Vohr^s  blood,  the  only  f ayor  I  lyould  accept  from 
you  IB  to  bid  them  loose  my  hand^  and  gie.me  my  claymore, 
and  bide  yon  just;  a  minute  sitting  where  you  are  1  '\ 

"  EemoTe  the  prisoners/'  said  the  Judge  ;  ".hi§'J)lood  be 
Upon  his  own  head."  ,.      i 

Almost  stupefied  with, jhis  feelings,.  Edward  found  that 
the  rush  of  the  crowd  had  coi^veyed  him  out  into  the  street 
6re  he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  Hip  immediate  wish .  was  to 
aee  and  speak  with  Fergus  once  more.  He  applied  at  the 
Caetle  where  his  onfortimate  friend  was  confined,  but  was 
refused  admifctance,  *'The  High,  Sheriff,'*  a  noni-commis- 
Bioned  officer  saidj  "  ha^  requested  of  the  govemoy.  that  none 
ehould  be  admitted  to  see  the  prisoner  exceptii^g  bi^. con- 
fessor and  his  sister.'' 

''And  where  j^  Miss  Mac-Ivor ?"  They  giave  him  the 
direction.  It  waa  the  house  of  a  respectable  Catholic  family 
near  Carlisle* 

Repulsed  from  the  gate  oif  the  Castle,  and  not  venturing 
to  m^ke  application  to  Bie  ^igh  Sheriff  or  Judges  in  his  own 
linpopular  name,  he  had  recourse  to  the  solicitor  vto  came 
down  in  Fergns's  behalf.  This  gentleman  told  hirn  that  it 
was  thought  the  public  mind  was  in. danger  of  beipg  de- 
bauched by  the  account  of  the  last  momentsof  these  persons, 
as  given  by  ^he  friqnds,  of  the  Pretenderi  that  there  had  been 
a  resolution,  therefore,  to  exclude  all  such  persons  as  had  not 
the  plea  of  near  kindred  for  att^ding  upon  them.  Yet  he 
promised  (to  oblige  the  lieir  of  Wavewy-Bonor)  tp  get  him 
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an  order  for  admittance  to  the  prisoner  the  next  morning,  be- 
fore his  irons  were  kno(iked' off  for  eiectitioii. 

'/Is  it  of  t*6rffas  ]i^ac-lvor  they  speak  thue/'  thought 
Waverley,  "  or  do  1  dream  ?  *  Of  Fergus,  the  bold^  the  cmv* 
alrous,  the  free-minded,  the  l,offy  chieftain  6t  a'trifoe  devoted 
to  him  P  Is  it  he,  that  I  hare  seen  lead  the  chase  and  head 
the  attack,  the  brave,  the  active,  the  y^ounff,  the  noble,  the 
love  of  ladies,  and  the  theimd  or  song, — is  itlie  who  is  droned 
like  a  malefactor,  who  is  to  be  dragged  on  a  hurdle  to  the 
common  gallows,  to  die  a  lingering  and  cruel  death,  and  to 
be  mangled  by  the  hand  of  the  most  outcast  of  wretches  P 
Evil  indeed  was  the  spectre  that  boded  such  a  fate  as  this  to 
the  brave  Chief  of  Glennaquoich  !  *' 

With  a  faltering  voice  he  requested  the  solicitor  to  find 
means  to  warn  Fergus  bf  his  iiitended  visit,  should  he  obtain 
permission  to  makb  it.  He  theii  turned  away  ttom  hiih,  and, 
returning  to  the  inn,  wrote  a  scarcely  intelligible  note  to 
Flora  Mac-Ivor,  intimating  his  purpose  to  wait  upon  her  that 
evening.  The  messenger  brought  back  a  letter  in  Flora's 
beautiful  Italian  hand,  which  seemed  scarce  to  tremble  even 
under  this  foad  of  misery.  *'  Miss  Flora  Mac-IVor,*'  the*  let- 
ter bore,  **  could  not  refuse  to  see  the  dearest  friend  of  her 
dear  brother,  even  in  her  present  circumstances  of  unparal- 
leled distress. '* 

When  Edward  reached  Miss  Mac-Ivor's  present  place  of 
abode  he  was  instantiy  admitted.  In  a  large  and  ^oomy 
tapestried  apartment  Flora  was  seated  by  a  latticed  window, 
sewing  what  seemed  to  be  a  garment  of  white  flannel.  '  At  a 
little  distance  sat  an  elderly  woman,  apparently  a  foreigner, 
and  of  a  religious  order.  She  was  reading  in  a  book  of  Oath-- 
olic  devotion,  but  when  Waverley  entered  laid  it  on  the  table 
and  left  the  room.  Flora  rose  to  receive  him,  and  stretched 
out  her  hand,  but,  neither  ventured  to  attempt  speech^  Her 
fine  complexion  whs  totally  gone ;  her  person  considerably 
emaciated ;  and  her  face  and  hands  as  white  as  the*  purest 
statuary  niarble,  forming  a  strong  contrast  with  her"  sable 
dress  and  jet-black  hair.  Yet,  amid  these  mai*ks  of  distress 
there  was  nothing  negligent  or  ill-arranged  about  her  attire  5 
even  her  hair,  though  totally  without  ornament,  was  disposed 
with  her  Usual  atteiitioA  to  neatness.  The  first  words  she 
uttered  Were,  ^'Have  you  seen  him?" 

^*  Alas,  no,"  b,nswered  Waverley,  **ihave  been  refused 
admittance."       '\  :  .  .  ^ 

'^  It  accords  with  the  i*est,^  she  said  ;  '^  but  we  must  sub- 
mit,    ShaU  you  obtain  leave,  do  you  suppose  ?  " 
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''For— for— to-morrow/' said  Waverlcy;  but  muttering 
the  last  word  so  famtly  that  it  was  almost  unintelligible. 

''Ay,  then  or  never/'  faid  Flora,  *'  until'* — she  added, 
looking  i^pward — '^  the  time  when,  I  trust,  we  shall  all  meet» 
But  I  hope  YOU  will  see  him  while  earth  yet  bears  him.  tie 
always  loyed  you  at  his  heart,  thoug^— but  it  is  yain  to  talk 
oftbBnast" 

"  Vain  indeed  i "  echoed  Waverley, 

**0r  OTen  of  the  future,  my  good  friend,*^  said  Flora, 
'^  so  far  as  earthly  events  are  concerned  ;  tor  how  often  have 
I  pictured  to  myself  the  strong  possibilitv  of  this  horrid  issue, 
and  tasked  myself  to  consider  how  I  could  support  my  part ; 
and  yet  how  far  has  all  my  anticipation  fallen  short  of  the  un* 
imaginable  bitterness  of  this.hour  ! " 

**  Dear  Flora,  if  your  strength  of  mind •" 

"  Ay,- there  it  is,"  she  answered,  somewhat  wildly ;  *'  there 
is,  Mr,  Waverley,  there  is  a  busy  devil  at  my  heart  that  whis- 
pers— ^but  it  were  madness  to  listen  to  it — uiat  the  strength 
of  mind  on  which  Flora  prided  herself  has  murdered  her 
brother!" 

'^  Good  God  !  how  can  you  give  utterance  to  a  thought  so 
shocking?" 

"  Ajr,  is  it  not  so  ?  but  yet  it  haunts  me  like  a  phantom ; 
I  know  it  is  unsubstantial  and  vain ;  but  it  will  be  present ; 
vrill  intrude  its  horrors  on  my  mind  ;  will  whisper  that  my 
brother,  as  volatile  as  ardent,  would  have  divided  his  energies 
amid  a  hundred  objects.  It  was  I  who  taught  him  to  concen- 
trate them  and  to  gage  all  on  this  dreadful  and  desperate 
cast.  Oh  that  I  could  recollect  that  I  had  but  once  said  to 
him,  *  He  that  Soriketh  with  the  sword  shall  die  by  the  sword  ; ' 
that  I  had  but  once  said,  *  Bemain  at  home  ;  reserve  yourself, 
your  vassals,  your  life,  for  enterprises  witiiin  the  reach  of 
man.'  But  0,  Mr.  Waverley,  I  spurred  his  fiery  temper,  and 
half  of  his  ruin  at  least  lies  with  nis  sister  I " 

The  horrid  idea  which  she  had  intimated,  Edward  endeav- 
ored to  combat  by  every  incoherent  argument  that  occurred 
to  him.  He  recalled  to  her  the  principles  on  which  both 
thought  it  their  duty  to  act,  and  in  wnich  they  had  been 
educated. 

"  Do  not  think  I  have  forgotten  them,"  she  said,  looking 
up  with  eager  quickness;  '*I  do  not  regret  his  attempt  be- 
cause it  was  wrong ! — 0  no  I  on  that  point  I  am  armed — ^but 
because  it  was  impossible  it  could  end  otherwise  than  thus." 

'^  Yet  it  did  not  always  seem  so  desperate  and  hazardous  aa 
it  was ;  and  it  would  have  been  chosen  by  the  bold  spirit  of 
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Fergus  whether  you  had  approved  it  or  no ;  your  counsels 
only  served  to  give  unity  and  consistenee  to  his  conduct ;  to 
dignify,  but  not  to  precipitate,  his  resolution/'  Flora  hAd 
fioon  ceased  to  listen  to  £dwar<^  ^and  ¥ra§  again  intent  upon 
her  needle-work, 

**  Do  you  xemomber,''  she  said,  looking  up  with  a  ghastly 
smile,  "you  once  found  me  makiog  Fergus's  oiide-favors,  and 
now  I  am  i&ewing  his  bridal  garment.  Our  friends  here,''  she 
continued,  with  suppressed  emotion,  **are  to  give  hallowed 
earth  in  their  chapel  to  the  bloody  relies  6f  the  last  Vich  Ian 
Vohr.  But  they  will  not  all  rest  together:  no — his  Lead  ! — 
I  shall  not  have  the  last  miserable  consolaHon  of  kissing  the 
cold  lips  of  my  dear,  dear  Fergus !'' 

The  unfortunate  Hora  here,  after  one  or  two  hysterical 
sobs,  fainted  in  her  chair.  The  lady,  who  had  been  atteLding 
in  the  anteroom,  now  entered  'hastily,  and  begged  Fdwaid 
to  leave  the  room,  but  not  the  house. 

When  he  was  recalled,  after  the  Bpace  of  nearly  half  an 
hour,  he  found  that,  by  a  strong  effort.  Miss  l^iac-Ivor  had 

Seatty  composed  herself.     It  was  then  le  veBtuied  to  urge 
iss  Bradwardine's  claini  to  be  considered  cs  ^n  adcf  ted  sif- 
ter, and  empowered  to  assist  her  plans  for  tLe  futtie. 

'*I  have  had  a  letter  from  iny  dear  Eotie,"  she  replied, 
'*  to  the  same  purpose.  Sorrow  is  selfish  ard  engrcsrii  g,  or  I 
would  have  written  to  express  that,  even  in  ny  oiari  ccipair, 
I  felt  a  gleam  of  pleasure  at  learning  Ler  1  ti| y  yicf  j  ccti,  and 
at  hearing  that  the  good  old  Baron  has  eeci  jed  tie  gcLeral 
wreck,  ^ive  this  to  my  dearest  Eose  ;  it  is  Ler  jcoi  ilcra'a 
only  ornament  of  value,  aM  was  the  gift  of  a  piiticets.^^ 
She  put  into  tiis  hands  a  case  containirg  tl  e  cLein  cf  dia- 
monds with  which  she  used  to  decorate  Ler  Lair.  ^*Tc  me  it 
is  in  future  useless.  The  kin(faess  of  my  friends  h^s  tccr.red 
me  a  retreat  in  the  convent  of  the  Scottish  Bclc  die  tire  nuns 
in  Paris.  To-morrow — ^if  indeed  I  can  enrvive  to-n  on  cm — I 
set  forward  on  my  journey  with  this  venen*Lle  sister.  And 
now,  Mr.  Waverley,  adieu !  May  you  be  as  happy  with  Bose 
as  your  amiable  dispositions  deserve ;  and  think  eon  etin  es  on 
the  friends  you  have  lost.  Do  not  attempt  to  tee  me  again ; 
it  would  be  mistaken  kindness." 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  on  which  Edward  shed  a  torrent 
of  tears,  and  with  a  faltering  step  withdrew  from  the  apart- 
ment, and  returned  to  the  town  of  Carlisle.  At  the  inn  he 
found  a  letter  from  his  law  friend  intimating  that  he  would 
bfe  admitted  to  Fergus  next  morning  as  soem  as  the  Castle 
gates  were  opened,  and  permitted  to  remain  with  him  till  the 
amval  of  the  Sheriff  gave  signal  for  the  fatal  procession. 
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A  darker  departure  is  near, 
The  death  drum  is  muffled,  and  sable  the  bier« 

Campbell. 

Afteb  a  sleepless  night,  the  first  dawn  of  morning  found 
Waverley  on  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the  old  Gothic  gate  of 
Carlisle  Castle.  But  he  paced  it  long  in  every  direction  before 
the  hour  when,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  garrison,  the  gates 
were  opened  and  the  drawbridge  lowered.  He  produced  his 
order  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  and  was  admitted. 

The.place  of  S'ergvis's  confinement  was  a  gloomy  and  vaulted 
apartment  in  the  central  part  of  the  Castle ;  a  huge  old  tower, 
Buppoised  to  l:^  of  gre^t  antiquity,  and  surrounded  by  out- 
works, seemingly  of  Henry  VIII,  ^s  time,  or  somewhat  later. 
The  gratine  of  the  large  old-fashioned  bars  and  bolts,  with- 
drawn for  tiie  purpose  of  admitting  Edward,  was  answered  by 
the  clash  of  chains,  as  the  unfortunate  Chieftain,  stron^Ij 
and  heavily  fettered,  shuffled  along  the  stone  floor  of  nis 
prison  to  fling  himself  into  his  friend's  arms. 

"  My  dear  Edward,''  he  said,  in  a  firm  and  even  cheerful 
voice,  "  this  is  truly  kind.     I  heard  of  your  approaqhing  hapr 

Einess  with  tiie  highest  pleasure.  And  how  does  Rose  ?  and 
ow  is  our  old  whimsical  friend  the  Baron  ?  Well,  I  trust, 
since  I  see  you  at  freedom.  And  how  will  you  settl^e  pre- 
eedence  between  the  three  ermines  passant  and  thq  bear  and 
boot^jack  ?" 

**How,  0  how,  my  dear  Fergus,  can.  you  talk  of  such 
things  at  such  a  moment  I " 

"  Why,  we  have  entered  Carlisle  with  happier  auspices,  ]bo 
be  sure;  on  the  16th  of  November  last,  for  exan^ple,  wlieoi  we 
marched  in  side  by  side,  and  hoisted  the  white  flag  on  these 
ancient  towers.  But  I  am  no  boy,  to  sit  down  and  weep  be- 
cause the  luck  has  gone  against  me.  I  knew  the  stake  which 
I  risked ;  we  playea  the  game  boldly  and  the  forfeit  shall  be 
paid  manfully.  And  now,  since  my  time  is  short,  let  me 
come  to  the  questionsithat  interest  me  mo^t — ^the,  Prince  ?,h»3 
he  escaped  the  bloodhounds  ?" 

"  He  has,  and  is  in  safety." 

'^  Praised  be  God  for  that !  Tell  me  the  particulars  of 
his  escape/' 
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Wayeriej  commaliicated  that  remarkable  history^  so  far  as 
it  had  tjien  transpired,  to  which  Fergus  listejied  with  deep 
i^rest.  He  then  asked  after  several  ouier  frienxis  ;  and  made 
matiy  minute  inquiries  concerning  the  fate  of  his  own  clans- 
men, *  ^hey  had  suffered  less  than  other  tribes  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  affair ;  for,  haying  in  a  great  measure  dispersed 
and  returned  home  after  the  captiyity  of  their  Chieftain,  ac- 
cording^ to  the  uniyersal  custom  of  the  Highlanders,  they  were 
not  in  arms  when  the  insurrection  was  finally  suppressed,  and 
consequently  were  treated  with  less  rigor.  This  Fergus  heard 
with  ^^t  satisfaction. 

*' X  ou  are  rich,'*  he  said,  "  Wayerley,  and  you  are  gener- 
ous. When  you  hear  of  these  poor  Mac-Iyors  being  distressed 
aboutp  their  miserable  possessions  by  some  harsh  oyerseer  or 
agent  of  goyemment,  remember  you  haye  worn  their  tartan 
and  are  an  adopted  son  of  their  race.  The  Baron,  who  knows 
our  manners  and  liyes  near  our  country,  will  apprise  you  of 
the  time  and  means  to  be  their  protector.  Will  you  promise 
this  to  the  last  Vich  Ian  Vohr  P' 

Edward,  as  may  well  be  belieyed,  pledged  his  word ;  which 
he  afterwards  so  amply  redeemed  that  his  memory  stUl  liyes 
in  these  glens  by  the  name  of  the  Friend  of  the  Sons  of  lyor. 

'^Wotild  to  God,'[  continued  the  Chieftain,  "I  could  be- 
queath to  you  my  rights  to  the  love  and  obedience  of  this 
primitiye  and  braVe  race  ;  or  at  least,  as  I  have  striven  to  do, 
persuade  poor  Evan  to  accept  of  his  life  upon  their  terms, 
and  be  to  you  what  he  has  been  to  me,  the  kmdest,  the  brav- 
est, the  most  devoted ^ 

The  tears  which  his  own  fate  could  not  draw  forth  fell  fast 
tot  that  of  his  f  oster-brothex. 


ti 


But^"  said  he,  dnring  them,  ''that  cannot  be.  You 
cannot  be  to  thfem  Vicn  Ian'  Vohr ;  and  these  three  magic 
words,''  said  he,  half  smiling, ''  are  the  only  Open  Sesame  to 
their  feelings  and  sympathies,  and  poor  Evan  must  attepdhis 
foster-brother  in  death,  as  he  has  done  through  his  whole 

"  And  I  am  ^ure,'*  6aid  Maccombich,  raising  himself  from 
•  the  floor,  on  whicn,  for  fear  of  interrupting  their  conversation, 
he  l;iad  lain  so  still  that,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  apartment, 
Edward  was  not  aware  of  his  presence — **  I  am  sure  Evan 
never  desired' or  di^rved  a  better  end  than  just  to  die  with'his 
Chieftain/' 

'^Aitid  riow,''  said  S*^rgus,  '*  while  we  are  upon  thesubjWt 
of^clanship— what  think  you  iiow  of  the  prediction  of  A0 
Bodacli  OWf'  Thwi,  before  Edward  could  answer,  *'  I  saw 
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him  again  last  night :  he  stood  in  the  slip  of  moonshine  which 
fell  from  that  high  and  narrow  window  towards  my  bed. 
'Why  should  I  fear  him  ?*  I  thouffht;  'to-morrow,  long  ere 
this  time,  I  shall  be  as  immateri^  as  he/  ^  False  spintj^'  I 
s^id,  'art  tjiou  cpme  to  close  thy  walks  cm  eaxth  and  ^ to  en- 
joy thy  triumph  in  the  fall  of  the  last  descendant  of  thine 
enemy  ?/  The  spectre  seemed  to  beckon  and  to  smile  a^s  he 
faded  from  my  sight.  What  do  you  think  oi  it  ?  1  ask^d 
the  sapie  question  of  the  priest,  who  is  a  good  and  sensible 
man ;,  he  admitted  that  the  church  allowed  that  such  appari- 
tions were  possible,  but  ur^ed  me  not  to  permit  my  nimd  tp 
dwell  upon  it,  as  imagination  plays  us  sucli  strange  tricks. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  ?/' 

''Much  as  your  confessor,^'  said  Waverley,  willing  to  {^void 
dispute  upon  such  a  point  at  .such  a  moment.  A  tap  at  the 
door  now  announo^  that  good  man,  and  Edward!  retired  while 
he  administered  to  both  prisoners  the  last  rites  of  religion,  in 
iiie  mode  which  4;he  Church  of. Bome  prescribes. 

In  about  an  liour  he  was  readmitted;  poon  after,  a  file  of 
soldiers,  entered  with  a  blacksmith^  who  struck  the  fetters  from 
the  legs  of  the  prisoners. 

''You  see  tne  complimep.t  they  pay  to  our  Highland 
strength  and  courage ;  we  have  lain  chained  here  like  wild 
beasts,,till  our  legs  are.  craxjaped  into  palsy,  ^na  wl^en  they 
tree  us  they  send  six  soldiers  with  loaded  muskets  to  prevent 
6\IT  taking  thje  castle  pj  storm  l^'     ' 

Edward  afterwards  learned  that  these  severe  precautions 
had  been  taken  in  consequence  of  a  desperate  attempt  of  the 
prisoQfers  to  escape,  in  wnich  they  had  very  nearly  succeeded. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  drums.pfth^ garrison  beat  toams* 
"  This  is  the  last  turn-out, '^  said  Fergus,  "that  I  Aisll  bear 
and  obey.  And  now,  my  dear,  dear  Edward,  ere  we  part  let 
Ufl  speak  of  Flora — a  subject  which  awakes  the  tenderest  feel- 
ing that  yet  thrills  within  me.^' 

"  We  part  not  here  I  ^'  said  Waverley. 

"0  yes,  we  do  ;  you  must  come  no  farther.  Not  that  I 
fear  what  is  to  follow  for  myself/^  he  said  proudly.  /'  Nature 
has  her  tortures  as  well  as  art,  and  how  happy  should  wd 
think  the  man  who  escapes  from  the  throes  of  a  mortal  and 
painful  disorder  in  the  space  of  a  short  half  hour  ?  And  this 
matter,  spin  it  out  as  thejr  will,  cannot  last  longer.  But  what 
a  dying  man  can  suffer  firmly  may  kill  a  living  friend  to  look 
uppn.  This  same  law  of  high  treascm,'^  he -continued,  with 
^^nishing  firmness  and  composure,  "  is  one  of  the  blessings, 
£dward,  with  which  your  free  country  has  accon^niodated 
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poor  old  Scotland ;  her  own  jurispradence,  as  I  haye  heard, 
was  much  milder.  But  I  suppose  one  day  or  other — ^when 
there  are  no  longer  any  wild  Highlanders  to  benefit  by  its 
tender  mercies — ^thejr  will  blot  it  &om  their  records  as  level- 
ling them  with  a  nation  of  cannibals.  The  mummery,  too, 
of  exposing  the  senseless  head — ^they  haye  not  the  wit  to  ^race 
mine  with  a  paper  coronet ;  there  would  be  some  satire  in 
that^  Edward.  I  hope  they  will  set  it  on  the  Scotch  gate 
though,  that  I  may  look,  even  after  death,  to  the  blue  hills  of 
my  own  country,  which  I  love  so  dearly.  The  Baron  would 
have  added, 

**  *  Moritur,  et  moriens  dolces  reminiscitur  Argos.'  ** 

A  bustle,  and  the  sound  of  wheels  and  horses^  feet,  was  now 
heard  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Gastle.  ''As  I  have  told  yon 
why  you  must  not  follow  me,  and  these  sounds  admonish  me 
that  my  time  flies  fast,  tell  me  how  you  found  poor  Flora.'' 

Waverley,  with  a  voice  interrupted  by  suffocating  sensa- 
tions, ^ve  some  account  of  the  state  of  her  mind. 

*' Poor  Flora ! *'  answered  the  Chief,  "she  could  have 
borne  her  own  sentence  of  death,  but  not  mine.  Ton,  Wa- 
verley, will  soon  know  the  happiness  of  mutual  affection  in  the 
married  state — ^long,  long  may  Eose  and  you  enjoy  it ! — ^but 
you  can  never  know  the  purity  of  feeling  wnich  combines  two 
orphans  like  Flora  and  me,  left  alone  as  it  were  in  the  world, 
and  being  all  in  all  to  each  other  from  our  very  infancy.  But 
her  strong  sense  of  duty  and  predominant  feeling  of  loyalty 
will  give  new  nerve  to  her  mind  after  the  immediate  ana 
acute  sensation  of  this  parting  has  passed  away.  She  will 
then  think  of  Fergus  as  of  the  heroes  of  our  race,  upon  whose 
deeds  she  loved  to  dwell.'* 

''Shall  she  not  see  you  then  ?"  asked  Waverley.  "She 
seemed  to  etpect  it." 

"A  necessary  deceit  will  spare  her  the  last  dreadful  part- 
ing. I  could  not  part  with  her  without  tears,  and  I  cannot 
bear  that  these  men  should  think  they  have  power  to  extort 
them.  She  was  made  to  believe  she  would  see  me  at  a  later 
hour,  and  this  letter,  which  my  confessor  will  deliver,  will 
apprise  her  that  all  is  over." 

Ati  officer  now  appeared  and  intimated  that  the  High 
Sheriff  iind  his  attendants  waited  before  the  gate  of  the  Gastie 
to  claim  the  bodies  of  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  and  Evan  Maccom- 
bich.  "I  come,"  said  Fefgus.  Accordingly,  supporting 
Edward  by  the  arm  and  followed  by  Evan  Dhu  and  the  priest,  he 
moved  down  the  stairs  of  the  tower,  the  soldiers  bringing  up 
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the  rear.  The  court  was  occupied  l3;y  a  squadron  of  dragoons 
and  a  battalion  of  infantry^  drawn  up  in  iioiiow  square. 
Within  their  ranks  was  the  sledge  or .  hurdle  on  which  the 
prisoners  were  to  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution^  about  a 
mile  distant  from  Carlisle.  It  was  painted  blapk,  and  drawn 
by  a  white  horse.  At  one  end  of  the  vehicle  sat  the  execu- 
tioner; a  horrid-looking  fellow,;  as  beseemed  his  trade,  with 
the  broad  axe  in  his  hand ;  at  tW  pthec.end,  next  (iheihorse, 
was  an  empty  seat  for  two  persons.  ,  Through  the  deep  and 
dark  Gothic"^  archway  that  ope^ed  pn  the.  drawbridge  were 
seen  on  horseback  the  High  Sheriff  and  his  attendants,  whpm 
the  etiquette  betwixt  the  civil  and  military  powers  did  not 
permit  to  come  farther.  ''  This  is  well  got  up'  for  a  closing 
scene,''  said  Fergus,  smiling  disdainfully  as  he  gaaed  around 
upon;  the  appamtus  of  terror.  Evan  Dhu  exclaimed  with 
some  eagerness,  after  look;ing  at  the  dragoons,  *'  These  are 
the  very  ohields  that  galloped  off  at  Gladsmuir,  before  we 
eould  kill  a  do^en  o'  them.  They  look  bold  enough  pow, 
however.''    The  priest  entreated  him  to  be  silent. 

The  .sledge  now  approached,,  and  Fer^s,  turning  roimd, 
embraced  Waverleyi  kissed  him  on  each  side  oi  t]ie  ^^oe,  wd 
stepped  nimbly  into  hia  place.  Evan  oat  down  bjf  his  side. 
The  priest  was  to  follow  in  a  carriage  belondi^  to  his  piatron, 
tiie  Catholic  gentleman  at  whose/hpuse  flora  resided.  As 
Fergus  waved  hi&  hand  to  Edward  the.  ranks  plos^d  around 
the  sledge,  and  the  whole  procession. began  to  move  forward. 
There  was  a  momeintary  fttop;  at  t^e  gateway^  while  the 
governor  of  the  Castle  and  the  High  Sheriff  wpnt  through  ^ 
short  ceremony,  ihe  military  olHScer'  there  delivering  over,  the? 
pepons  of  the  .criminals  to  the  civil  powei:..  "  Ood  save 
Kinff  George  ! "  said  the  High  Sheriff.  When  thei  formality 
concluded,  Fecgtrs  stood  erect  in  the  sledge,  and^  with  a  firm 
and  steady  voice,  replied,  **  God  save  King  t/iw^/"  These 
were  the  last  words  which  Waiverley  hewrd  Jim.  speak. 

The. pa?oeession  resumed  its  miarch,.§Lnd  the  sledge  yan- 
iabedfrom  beneath  the  portal,  uiider.. which  it  bad.^ppped 
for  an  ifistant.  The  dead  march  was  tW  h^ard^  and  its 
inelanoholy  sounds  were  mingled  with  those  of  .a  muflflied  peal 
tolled  from  the  neighboring  cathedral.  TM.ppund  of  the 
military  music  died  aWay  as ,  the  procession  moved .  oiji,^  the 
sullen  clang  of.  the  bells  was  soon  beard  to  soiind  ajpi^e^ 

Thelast  of  the  soldiers  had  now  disappeared  from  ^indef 
the  vaulted  aitehwaiy  through  which  they  hi^d-  beeq  filing  for 
several  minutes  ;  the  court-yard  waa  now  totally  empty,.,  bulk 
•Wayerley  still;  stood  thorpias  if  stupefied,,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
tho  dirk  pas3  where  lie  had  so  lately  seen  the  last  glimpse  oi 
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his  friend.  At  len^h  a  female  senrant  of  the  gOTemor's^ 
8track  with  compassion  at  tbe  stupefied  misery  which  his 
countenance  expressed^  asked  him  ii  he  would  not  walk  into 
her  master's  house  and  sit  down  ?  She  was  obliged  to  repeat 
her  question  twice  ere  be  comprehended  her,  but  at  length  it 
recalled  him  to  himself.  Declining  the  courtesy  by  a  hasty 
gesture,  he  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and,  leaying  the 
Oastle,  walked  as  swiftly  as  he  could  through  the  empty 
streets  till  he  regained  his  inn,  then  rushed  into  an  apartment 
and  bolted  the  door. 

In  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  which  seemed  an  age  of  un- 
utterable wfljpense,  the  sound  of  the  drums  and  fifes  perform- 
ing a  lively  a^r,  and  the  confused  murmur  of  the  crowd  which 
now  filled  the  gtreets,  so  lately  deserted,  apprised  him  that  all 
was;  finished,,  and  that  the  military  and  populace  were  re- 
turzidng  from  the  dreadful  scene.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
d^ril;>e  his  sensations. 

In  the  evening  the  priest  made  him. a  visit,  and  informed 
him  that  be  did  so  by  directions  of  his  deceased  friend,  to  as- 
sure him  that  Fergus  MaxJ-Ivcr  bad  died  a3  he  Uved,  and  re- 
memberecl  his  friendship  to  thcilast.  He  added,  he  had  also 
seen  Flora,  whose  state  of  mind  seemeii  more  composed  since 
all  was  over.  With  her  and  sister  Theresa  the  priest  proposed 
next  day  to  leave  Carlisle  for  the  nearest  seaport  from  which 
they  could  embark  for  France.  Waverley  forced  on  this 
good  man  a  ring  of  some  valije  and  a  sum  of  money  to  be^ 
employed  (as  he  thought  might  gratify  Flora]f  in,  the  services 
of  the  Catholic  church  for  the  memory  of  his  mend.  '*  Fun- 
par  que  inani  munere/^herej^ee^ied,  as  the  ecclesiastic  retired. 
*^  Yet  why  not  class  these  acts  of  remembrance  with  other 
honors,  with  which  affection  in  all  sects  pursues  the  memory 
of  thei  dead  ?/'  ;  i 

The  next  morning  ero  daylight  he  took  leave  of  the  town 
of  Carlisle,  promising  to  himself  never  again  to  enter  its 
walls.  He  dared  hardly  look  back  towards  the  Gothic  bat- 
tlements of  the  fortified  gate  under  which  he  passed,  for  the 
place  is  surrounded  with  an  old  wall.  "They>e  no  there,'' 
said  Alick  Polwarth,  who  guessed  the  cause  of  the  dubious 
look  which  Waverley  cast  backw^,rd,  and  who,  with  the  vul- 

far  appetite  for  the  horrible,  was  master  of  each  detail  of  the 
utchery — "The  head?  are  ower  the  Scotch  yate,  as  they  ca' 
it.  It's  a,  great  pity  of  Evan  Dhu,  who  was  a  very  weel- 
meaning,  good-natured  man,  to  be  a  Hielandman ;  and  in- 
deed so  was  the  Laird  o'  Glennaquoich  too,  for  that  matter^ 
when  he  wasna  in  ane  o'  his  tirfivies.'^ 
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CHAPTER  LXX 

DULCB  DOMUJf 

The  impression  of  horror  with  which  Wayerlej  left  Carlisle 
sof  tenea  by  degrees  into  melancholy,  a  gradation  which  was 
accelerated  by  the  painful  yet  sootmng  task  of  writing  to 
Rose ;  and,  while  he  could  not  suppress  his  own  feelings  of 
the  calamity,  he  endeavored  to  place  it  in  a  light  which 
might  grieve  her  without  shocking  her  imagination.  The 
picture  which  he  drew  for  her  benefit  he  gradually  familiar- 
ized to  his  own  mind,  and  his  next  letters  were  more  cheer- 
ful, and  referred  to  the  prospects  of  peace  and  happiness 
which  lay  before  them.  Yet,  though  his  first  horrible  sensa- 
tions had  sunk  into  melancholy,  Edward  had  reached  his 
native  country  before  he  could,  as  usual  on  former  occasions^ 
look  round  for  enjoyment  upon  the  face  of  nature. 

He  then,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Edinburgh,  be- 
gan to  experience  that  pleasure  which  almost  all  feel  wha 
return  to  a  verdant,  populous,  and  highly  cultivated  country 
from  scenes  of  waste  desolation  or  of  solitery  and  melancholy 
grandeur.  Bat  how  were  those  feelings  enhanced  when  he 
entered  on  the  domain  so  long  possessed  by  his  forefathers  ; 
recognized  the  old  oaks  of  Waverley-Ohace ;  thought  with 
what  delight  he  should  introduce  Kose  to  all  his  favorite 
h^iunts ;  beheld  at  length  the  towers  of  the  venerable  hall 
arise  above  the  woods  which  embowered  it,  and  finally  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  venerable  relations  to  whom  he 
owed  so  much  duty  and  affection  ! 

The  happiness  of  their  meeting  was  not  tarnished  by  a 
single  word  of  reproach.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  pain  "Sir 
Everard  and  Mrs.  Rachel  had  felt  during  Waverle/s  perilous 
engagement  with  the  young  Chevalier,  it  assorted  too  well 
with  the  principles  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up  to  in- 
cur reprooation,  or-  even  censure.  Colonel  Taloot  also  had 
smoothed  the  way  with  great  address  for  Edward's  favorable 
reception  by  dwelling  upon  his  gallant  behavior  iiLthe  mili- 
tary character,  particularly  his  bravery  and  generosity  at 
Preston ;  until,  warmed  at  the  idea  of  their  nephew's  engage 
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ing  in  dingle  combat^  making  priBOner^  and  saving  from 
slaughter  so  distinguished  an  officer  as  the  Oolonel  himself^* 
the  imagination  of  the  Baronet  and  his  sister  ranked  the  ex- 
ploits of  Edward  trith  those  <if  Wilibert,  Hildefelruid>  and 
Xf  igel,  thef  Vaimted  hieroes  of  their  line. 

The  appearance  of  Waverley,  embrowned  by  exercise  and 
dignified  by  the  habits  of  military  discipline,  had  acc^uired  an 
athletic  and  hardy  character,  which  not  only  verified  the 
Colonel's  narration,  but  surprised  and  delighted  all  the  in- 
habitantSjOf  Waverley-^onor.  They  crowded  to  see,  to  hear 
him,  and  to  sing  his  praises.  Mr.  Pembroke,  who  secretly  ex- 
tolled his  spirit  and  conrage  in  embracing  the  genuine  cause 
of  the  Church  of  England^  censured  his  pupil  gently,  never-' 
theless,  for  being  so  careless  of  his  manuscripts,  which  indeed, 
he  said,  had  occasioned  him  teome  personal  inconvenience,  as, 
npon  the  Baronet* s  being  arrested  by  a  king's  messenger^  he 
had  dceined  it  prudent  to  retire  to  a  concealment  called  *'  The 
Priest's  Hole,  from  the  use  it  had  been  put  to  in  former 
days ;  where,  he  assured  onr  hero,  the  butler  had  thought  it 
safe  to  venture  with  food  only  once  in  the  day,  so  that  he  had 
been  repeatedly  compelled  to  dine  upon  victuals  either  abso- 
lutely cold  or,  what  was  worse,  only  naif  warm,  not  to  men- 
tion that  sometimes  his  bed  had  not  been  arranged  for  two 
days  together.  Waverley's  niind  involuntarily  turned  to  the 
Patmos  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  who  was  well  pleased 
with  Janet'^  fare  and  a  few  bunches  of  straw  stowed  in  a 
cleft  in  the  front  of  a  Band-cliff;  but  he  made  no  remarks 
npon  a  contrast  which  could  only  mortify  his  worthy  tutor. 

All  was  now  in  a  bustle  to  prepare  for  the  nuptials  of 
Edward,  an  event  to  wtiich  the  good  old  Baronet  and  Mrs. 
Kachel  looked  forward  as  if  to  the  renewal  of  their  own  youth. 
The  match,  as  Colonel  Talbot  had  intimated,  had  seemed  to 
them  in  the  highest  degree  eligible,  having  every  recommen- 
dation but  wealth,  of  which  they  themselves  had  more  than 
enough.  Mr.  Clippurse  was  therefore  summoned  to  Waver- 
ley-Honoi^,  under  better  auspices  than  at  the  commencement 
of  our  story.  But  Mr.  Clippurse  came  not  alone;  for,  being 
now  stricken  in  years,  he  had  associated  with  him  a  nephew, 
a  younger  vulture  (as  our  English  Juvenal,  who  tells  the  tale 
of  Swallow,  the  attorney,  mimt  have  called  him),  and  they 
now  carried  on  business  as  Messrs.  Clippurse  and  Hookem. 
These  Worthy  gentlemen  had  directions  to  make  the  necesfeaiy 
settlements  on  the  most  splendid  scale  of  liberality,  as  if 
Edward  were  to  wed  a  peeress  in  her  own  right,  with  her  pa- 
ternal estate  tacked  to  the  fringe  of  her  ermine. 
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.  But  b0fore  entering  upon  a  subject  of  proYerbiaJ  delay^  I 
nmst  remind  my  reader  <^  the  progress  of  a  stone  rolled  dow^* 
hill  by  aa  idle  truant  boy  (a  pastime  at  which  I  was  myself 
expert  in  my  more  ju^eniJe  years).;  jt^n^yeef  at  first  slowj^y, 
ayoiding  by  inflection  every  obstacle  of  the  least  importance  ; 
bli,t  when  it  has  attained  its  full  impulse^  and  draws  near  the 
conclusion*  of  its  career,  it  smokes  and  thunders  down^  taking 
a  rood  at  every  spring,  clearing  hedge  and  ditch  like  a  York- 
shire huntsman,  and  becoming  most  furiously  rapid  in  its 
oourse  when  it  is  nearest  to  being  consigned  to  rest  forever* 
Even  such  is  the  oourse  of  a  narrative  like  that  which  you  ai*e 
perusing.  The  earlier  events  are  studiously  dwelt  upon,  that 
Tou,  kind  reader,  may  be  introduced  to  the  character  rather 
by  narrative  than  by  tne  duller  medium  of  direct  description ; 
but  when  the  story  draws  near  its  dose^  we  hurry  over  the 
circumstances,  however  important,  which  yo.ur  imagination 
must  have  forestalled,  and  leave  you  to  suppose  those  thin^ 
which  it  would  be  abusing  your  patience  to  relate  at  length. 

We  are,  therefore,  so  far  from  attempting  to  trace  the  dull 
progress  of  Messrs.  Clippurse  and  Hookem,  or  that  of  their 
worthy  oflicial  brethren  who  had  the  charge  of  suing  out  the 
pardons  of  Edward  Waverley  and  his  intended  father-in-law, 
that  we  can  but  touch  npon  mai:ters  move  attractive.  The 
mutual  epistles,  for  example,  which  were  exchanged  between 
Sir  Everard  and  the  Baron  upon  this  occasion,  though  match- 
less specimens  of  eloquence  m  their  way,  must  be  consigned 
to  merciless  oblivion.  Nor  can  I  tell  you  at  length  bow  worthy 
Aunt  Bachel,  not  without  a  delicate  and  affectionate  allusion 
to  the  circumstances  which  had  transferred  Bose's  maternal 
diamonds  to  the  hands  of  Donald  Bean  Lean,  stocked  her 
casket  with  a  set  of  jewels  that  a  di^chess  might  have  envied. 
Moreover,  the  reader  will  have  the  goodness  to  ima^ne  that 
Job  Houghton  and  his  dame  were  suitably  provided  for, 
although  they  could  never  be  persuaded  that  their  son  fell 
otherwise  than  fighting  by  the  young  squire's  side  ;  so  that 
Alick,  who,  as  a  lover  of  truth;  bad  made  many  needless  at- 
tempts to  expound  the  real  circumstances  to  them,  was  finally 
ordered  to  say  not  a  word  more  upon  the  subject.  He  indem- 
nified himself,  however,  by  the  liberal  allowance  of  desperate 
battles,  grisly  executions,  and  raw-head  and  blopdy-bone 
stories  with  which  he  astonished  the  servants'-hall. 

But  although  these  important  matters  may  be  briefly  told 
fax  narrative,  luce  a  newspaper  report  of  a  Chancery  suit,  yet, 
with  all  the  urgency  which  Waverley  couH  use,  the  real  time 
which  the  law  proceedings  occupied,  joined  to  the  delay 
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occasioned  by  the  mode  of  travelling  at  that  period,  rendered 
it  considerably  more  than  two  months  ere  Waverley,  having 
left  £ngland,  alighted  once  more  at  the  mansion  of  the  Itfurd 
of  Dacarau  to  ci<iim  tae  hand  of  his  pligated  bride. 

The  dav  of  his  n^arria^e  was  fixed  for  the  sixth  after  his 
arrival.  The  BiroQ  oif  Bradwardine,  with  whom  bridals, 
christenings,  and  funerals  were  festivals  of  high  and  solemn 
import,  fdft  a  litde  hart  thit,  inclnding  the  family  of  the 
Dachrai  and  all  the  immediate  vicinity  who  had  title  to  be 
prasaat  oa  sji3i  aa  033vnoi,  thsra  could  not  be  above  thir^ 
pdrsdus  ciDlleated.  ^*  When  he  was  married,"  he  observed, 
**  taree  haiidred  horse  of  gentlemen  •born,  besides  servants, 
anl  s:)  n3  3331^  or  t^)  of  Hig.iland  lairds  who  never  got  on 
horsdbisk,  were  present  on  the  occasion." 

Bat  his  prida  found  some  consolation  in  reflecting  that, 
he  ani  his  sora-in-Iaw  having  been  so  lately  in  arms  against 
govern  naat,  it  migat  give  matter  of  reasonable  fear  and 
6ffda3a  t:>  tie  ralin^  p3wers  if  they  were  to  collect  together 
th3  kiti,  kin,  ani  alhes  of  their  houses,  arrayed  in  effeir  of 
wir,  a)  wxi  tha  ansieit  custom  of  Scotland  on  these  occasions 
— *'Anl,  witto'at  dabitation,"  he  concluded  with  a  sigh, 
**  mil/  of  tliS^a  wai  would  have  rejoiced  more  freely  upon 
th933  joyf  il  eip:>usal3  are  either  gone  to  a  better  place  or  are 
HOW  exiles' f  ran  their  native  land." 

The  mapria|a  took  place  on  the  appointed  ^y.  The 
Bavdreni  Mr.  Rabrick,  kinsman  to  the  proprietor  of ;  the  hos- 

Eitlble  mia^ioi  waero  it  was  sotemnized,  and  chaplain  to  the 
Urofn  of  Bndwardine,  had  the  satisfaction  to  unite  their 
hml);  ani  Frank  Stanley  acted  as  bridesnMuii,  having  joined 
Eljriri  with  that  view  soon  after  his  arrival.  Lady  Emily 
and  Gjlonel  Talbot  had  pro|)o8ed  being  ptt-c§ent :  but  Lady 
B  nily's  health,  when  the  day  approached,  was  found  inad- 
equ^td  to  the  journey.  In  amends  it  was  arranged  that 
Edwatd  Waverley  and  his  lady,  who,  with  the  Baron,  pro- 
posad  an  immediate  journey  to  Waverley-IIonor,  should  in 
xheir  way  spend  a  few  days  at  an  estate  which  Colonel  Talbot 
liad  been  tempted  to  purchaise  in  Scotland  as  i  very  great 
bargain,  and  at  which  be  proposed  to  reside  for  some  time* 


CHAPtBE  t^tt  /; 

This  is  no  mine  ain  hov»e,  X  Jk0n  1^7  Ihe  bigging  o*t. 

0ld  Song.       ; 

I'hb  nufxtial  p^rt j  tr»T«lled  in  great  stylet  There  Wfw  a  coadi, 
and  six  after  Uiid  Oiewe^t  pattern,  which  Sir  Everted  had  pr^ 
sented  to  hk  nep2ieiv>  that  dazzled  with  its  8{>lendor  the  eyes, 
of  one-half  of  Scotland ;  there  w^  the  fanaily  opa^h  of  Mn 
Jiubrick ; — ^both  these  Were  crowded  with  ladie^— ^and  there 
Ifere  gentlemen  on  horseback,  with  their  ser^ants^  to  the 
number  of  a  round  score.  Nevertheless,  without  having  tiiie 
fear  of  fanuine  before  his  eyes^  Bailie  Maowheeble  met  ti^eeqi 
in  the  road  to  entreat  that  they  would  pass  hy  hip  bouse  at 
little  Veolan.  The  Baron  stared,  and  said  his  so^  and  be 
would  certainly  ride  by  Little  Veolan  and  pay  their  compli- 
ments to  the  bailie,  but  could  not  think  of  bringii^  with 
them  the  '^haill  comitatus  nuptialis,  or  nxatrimoni^  prooea^ 
sion/'  He  added,  ^^  that,  as  be  uii^erstood  that  th^  Wpny 
had  been  fidd  by  its  unworthy  possessor,  he  wa»  glad .  tl»  see 
his  old  friend  Duncan  had  regained  his  sitnatiet  Uqtder^th^ 
new  DonUnuSf  or  proprietor/  The  Bailie  duObed>  bowedj 
and  fidgeted,  and  then  ^ain  iitoiijted  upon  hie  invitation; 
until  the  Baron,  though  rather  piqued  at  the  pertinacity 
of  his  instances,  could  not  neyerthd^ss  refuse  to  oonsetii 
without  making  evident  sensations  Which  he  tras^  aiuiou$  to 
conceal. 

He  fell  into  a  deep  study  as  iSiey  ^j^roached  the  iitp  of 
the  avenue,  and  was  only  startied  from  it  by  obsdtvifekg  thait 
the  battlements  were  rej^aced,  the  raiae  oleaared  away,  aad 
(most  wonderful  of  all^  that  the  two  great  stone. bears^  thofie 
mutilated  Dagons  of  nis  idolatry^  had  r^sDyofied  their  pfi^ptB 
over  the  gateway.  ^*  Now  this  new  pt<^tietori"  «aid  he  to 
Edward,  *^  has  shown  mair  ffusto,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  in 
the  short  time  he  has  had  this  domain,  than  that  hound  Mal- 
colm, though  I  bred  him  here  mysell,  has  acquired  vita  adkue 
durante.  And  now  I  talk  of  nounds,  is  not  yon  Ban  and 
Buscar  who  come  scouping  up  the  avenue  with  Davie 
Gellatley?'' 

''  I  vote  we  should  go  to  meet  them,  sir,*'  said  Waverley, 
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<^for  I  belieT«  the  pregent  master  of  the  house  is  Colonel  Tal- 
bot>  who  will  expect  to  see  us.  We  hesitated  to  mention  to 
you  at  first  that  he  had  purchased  your  andent  patrimonial 
property,  and  even  yet,  if  yeu  do  not  incline  to  viwt  him,  wo 
can  pass  on  to  the  Bailie's. ' 

'  The  Baron  had  occasion  for  all  his  magnanimity.  How- 
erer,  he  drew  a  long  breath,  took  a  long  snuff,  and  observed, 
since  they  had  brought  him  so  far,  he  could  not  pass  the  Colo- 
ners  gate^  and  he  would  be  happy  to  see  the  new  master  of 
his  old  tenants.  He  alighted  accordingly,  as  did  the  other 
gentlemen  and  ladies ;  he  gave  his  arm  to  his  daughter,  and 
as  they  descended  the  avenue  pointed  out  to  her  how  speedily 
the  ^^Diva  Pecunia  of  the  Southron---their  tutelary  deity,  he 
might  call  her — had  removed  the  marks  of  spoliation. '^ 

In  trutis,  not  only  had  the  felled  ti^s  been  removed,  but, 
their  stumps  being  grubbed  up  and  the  earth  round  them 
levelled  ana  sown  with  grass,  every  mark  of  devastation,  un* 
less  to  an  eye  intimately  acquainted  with  the  spot,  wad  already 
totally  obliterated.  There  was  a  similar  reformation  in  the 
outward  man  of  Bavie  Gellatley,  who  met  them,  every  now  and 
then  stopping  to  admire  the  new  suit  which  graced  his  person, 
in  the  same  colors  as  formerly,  but  bedizened  fine  enough  ta 
have  served  Touchstone  himself.  He  danced  up  with  his 
Usual  ungainly  frolics,  first  to  the  Baron  and  then  to  {iose, 
passing  his  haBd9  over  his  clothes,  crying,  **  Brls*,  bra?  Davie,'* 
and  scarce  able  to  sing  a  bar  to  an  end  of  his  thousand-and- 
one  songs  for  the  breathless  extmvagance  of  his  joy.  The 
dogs  also  acknowledged  their  old  master  with  a  thousand 

Smbol&  **"(Jpon  my  conscience,  Eose^,'*  ejaculated  the 
o'on,  ^^  the  gratitude  o'  thae  dumb  brutes  and  of  that  puir 
innocent  brings  the  tears  into  my  auld  een,  while  that  scheflum 
Malcolm — but  I'm  obliged  to  Colonel  Talbot  for  putting  my 
hounds  into  such  good  condition,  and  likewise  for  puir  I^vie. 
But,  Bose,  my  dear,  we  must  not  permit  them  to  be  a  life- 
rent burden  upon  the  estate.'^ 

As  he  spoke,  Lady  Emily,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her 
husband,  met  the  party  at  the  lower  gate  with  a  thousand 
welcomes.  After  tne  ceremony  of  intr(^uction  had  been  gone 
throuffh,  much  aluidged  by  tne  ease  and  excellent  breeding^ 
of  Lady  Emily,  ihe  apologized  for  having  used  a  little  art  to- 
wile  them  back  to  a  place  which  might  awaken  some  painful 
reflections — "  But  as  it  was  to  change  masters,  we  were  very 
dediTQua  that  the  Baron**--— ^' 

^^  Mr.  Bradwardine,  madam^  if  you  please,^  said  the  old 
gentleman. 
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"_Mr.  Brtdwardine,  thwi,  and  Mr.  Way^rlojr  ahould  see 
what  ve  have  done  towards  restoring  the  manflkm  of  your 
&thers  to  its  former  state/' 

The  Baron  answered  with  a  low  bow.  Indeed,  when  he 
entered  the  court,  excepting  that  the  heayy  stahtes,  whidi 
had  been  burned  down,  if^eire  r^laoed  by  buildings  of  a  lighter 
and  moie  pickiresque  appearance,  all  seemed  as  much  a&  pos- 
sible restored  to  the  state  in  which  he  had  left  it  when  he 
assumed  arms  some  months  before.  The  pigeon-bouse  was 
replenished ;  the  fountain  played  with  its  usual  activity,  and 
not  only  the  bear  who  predominated  over  its  basin,  butaU 
the  other  bears  whatsoever,  t  were  r^laoed  on  their  several 
stations^  and  renewed  or  rehired  with  so  much  care  that 
they  bore  no  tokens  of  the  violence  which  had  so  lately  de-* 
scended  upon  them.  While  these  niinutiaB  had  been  so  heed- 
f  uUv  attended  to,  it  is  scarce  necessary  to  add  that  the  house 
itself  had  been  thorou^y  repaired,  as  well  as  the  gardenia 
with  the^strictest  attention  to  maintain  the  original  character 
of  both,  and  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  all  appearance  of  the 
ravage  they  had  sustained.  The  Baron  gazed  in  silmt  won« 
der ;  at  length  he  addressed  Colonel  Taltot^— 

^^  While  I  acknowledge  my  .obligation  to  you,  sir,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  badge  of  our  family,  I  cannot  but  marvel 
that  you  have  nowhere  established  your  own  crest,  whiit  is>  I 
believe^  a  mastiff,  anciently  called  a  talbot;  as  the  poet  has 
it, 

■  "  *  A  talbot  strong,  a  sturdy  tyke.' 

At  least  such  a  dog  is  the  cre$t  of  the  martial  and  r^owned 
Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  your  family  are  probably  blood 
Telations.'^ 

^^I  believe,''  said  the  Colonel,  smiling,  ^^  our  dogs  are 
whelps  of  the  same  litter ;  for  my  part,  if  crests  were  to  dis- 
pute precedence,  I  should  be  apt  to  let  them,  as  the  proverb 
says,  *  fight  dog,  fight  bear/" 

As  he  made  this  speech,  at  which  the  Baron  took  another 
long  pinch  of  snuff,  they  had  entered  the  house,  that  is,  the 
Baron,  Bose,  and  Lady  Bmily,  with  youikg  Stanley  and  the 
Bailie,  for  Edward  and  the  rest  of  the  party  remained  on  the 
terrace  to  examine  a  new  greenhouse  stocked  with  the  finest 
plants..  The  Baron  resumed  his  favorite  topio— ^"However 
it  may  please  you  to  derogate-  from  the  honor  of  your  burgo- 
net.  Colonel  Talbot,  which  is  dotibtiess  your  humor,  as  I  have 
seen  in. other  gentlemen  ©f  birth  and  .honor. in  your  country, 
I  must  again  repeat  it  as  a  most  ancient  and  distinguished 
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bearing,  as  wdl  as  that  of  my  young  friend  Francis  Stanley, 
which  18  the  eagle  and  child/^ 

'*The  bird  and  bantling  they  call  it  in  Derbyshire,  sir/' 
said  Stanley. 

*'  Ye^re  a  daft  callant,  sir/'  said  the  Baron,  who  had  a 
great  liking  to  this  young  man,  perhaps  because  he  sometimes 
teased  him — **  Ye're  a  daft  callant,  and  I  must  correct  you 
some  of  these  days,''  shaking  his  great  brown  fist  at  him. 
^'  But  what  I  meant  to  gay.  Colonel  Talbot,  is,  that  yours  is 
an  ancient  prosapia,  or  descent,  and  ftince  you  have  lawfully 
and  justly  acquired  the  estate  for  you  and  yours  which  1  have 
lost  for  me  and  mine,  I  wish  it  may  remain  in  your  name 
as  many  centuries  as  it  has  done  in  that  of  the  late  pro- 
prietor's/' \^ 

^'That,"  answered  the  Colonel,  '^  is  very  handsome,  Mr, 
Bradwardine,  indeed." 

*^And  y^,  sir,  I  cannot  but  marvel  that  you.  Colonel, 
whom  I  noted  to  have  so  much  of  the  amor  patria  when  we 
met  in  Edinburgh  as  even  to  vilipend  other  countries,  should 
have  chosen  to  establish  your  Lares,  or  household  gods, 
procul  d  patricB  finibuSy  and  in  a  manner  to  expatriate  your- 

'^Why  really.  Baron,  I  do  not  see  why,  to  keep  the  secret 
of  these  foolish  boys,  Waverley  and  Stanley,  and  of  my  wife, 
who  is  no  wiser,  one  old  soldier  should  contimie  to  impose 
ap6n  another.  You  must  know,  then,  that  I  have  so  much 
of  that  same  prejudice  in  favor  of  my  natire  country,  that 
the  sum  of  money  which  I  advaiiced  to  the  sellcnr  of  this  exten- 
sive barony  has  only  purchased  for  me  a  box  in  - — -shire, 
called  Brere-wood  Lodge,  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  land,  the  chief  merit  of  which  is,  that  it  is  within  a 
vety  few  miles  of  Waverley-Honor." 

"  And  who,  then,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  has  bought  this 
property?" 

*/  That,"  said  the  Colonel,  ^'  it  is  this  gentleman's  profes- 
sion io  ex|dain." 

The  Bailie,  whom  this  reference  regarded,  and  who  had 
all  tiiife  while  shifted  from  one  f obt  to  another  with  great  im- 
patience^ '^like  a  hen,"  as  he  afterwards  said,  **upon  a  het 
firdle;"  and  chuckling,  he  might  have  added,  like  the  said 
en  in  aU  the  glory  of  laying  an  egg,  now  pushed  forward. 
"That  I  can,  that  I  can,  your  honor,"  drawing  from  his 
pocket  a  btidget  of  papers,  and  untying  the  red  tape  with  a 
nand  trembling  with  eagerness.  **Here  is  the  disposition 
a^d  assignation  by  Malcolm  Bradwardine  of  Inch-^Orabbit, 
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reghlatljr  signed  tod  tested  in  termft  of  the  statute,  whereby, 
for  a  certain  sum  of  sterling  monej  presently  contented  and 
paid  to  him,  he  has  di^nmed,  alienated,  and  convejed  the 
irhole  estate  and  barony  of  Bradwardine,  Tally- Veolan,  and 
others,  with  the  f drtalice  and  nfianor-place 

"  For  God's  sake,  to  the  point,  sir ;  I  hare  all  that  by 
heart,''  said  the  Colonel. 

^^ — To  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine,  Esq.,''  pursued  the 
Bailie,  ^'his  heirs  and  assignees,  simply  and  irredeemably,  to 
be  held  either  a  me  vel  de  me — ^" 

''  Pray  read  sliort,  sir." 

'^  On  the  conscience  ol  an  honest  man,  Colonel,  I  read  as 
«hort  as  ia  consistent  with  style — ^under  the  burden  and  res- 
eiTation  always " 

'^  Mr.  Macwheeble,  this  would  outlast  a  Russian  winter ; 
^ve  me  leave.  In  short,  Mr.  Bradwardine,  your  family  estate 
18  yoijir  own  onoe  more  in  full  property,  anif  at  Jrour  ansolute 
disposal,  but  only  burdened  with  the  sum  adyanoed  to  re- 
purchase it»  whien  I  understand  is  utterly  disproportioned  to 
its  value." 

^^  An  axdd  sang-^-an  auld  sang^  if  it  please  your  honors," 
cried  the  Bailie,  rubbing  his  hands;  *Mook  at  the  rental 
book." 

"•^Which  sum  being  advanced  by  Mr.  Edward  Waverley, 
chiefiy  from  the  pricie  of  his  other's  property  which  I  bought  * 
from  him,  is  secured  to  his  lady,  your  daughter,  and  her 
family  by  this  manriage." 

'^  It  is  a  oatholie  security/'  shouted  the  Bailie,  ^'  to  Bose 
Comyne  Bradwardine^  alias  Waaterley,  in  life^rent,  and  the 
children  of  the  said  marriage  in  fee ;  aiid  I  made  npa  wee  bit 
minute  of  an  antenuptial  ooiitract,  i7iiuiiu  matHmbn/^',  so  it 
cannot  be  subject  to  reduction  hereafter,  as  a  donation  inter 
virum  et  tiXorei7i/' 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  worthy  Baron  was  most 
delisted  with  the  restitution  of  .his  &miLy  property  oi  with 
the  delicacy  and  generosity  that  left  him  unfettered  to  pursue 
his  purpose  in  disposing  of  it  after  his  death,  and  which 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  ev^eoL  the  appearance  of  laving 
him  under  pecuniary  oMigation* .  When  liis  firsfe  pause  ol  joy 
and  astonishment  was  over,  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  un- 
worthy heir-male,  who,  he  pronounced,  haUl  sold  his  birth- 
right, like  Esau,  for  a  mess  o'  pottage. 

"But  wha  cookit  the  pairitch  for  him?"  exclaimed  the 
Bailie ;  * '  I  wad  like  to  ken  that ;— wha  but  your  honbr's  to  com- 
mand, Duncan  Macwheel)lo  ?  Hiahonor,  young  Mr.  Wauverley, 
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faaviena  gieti  inch^Srabbit^and  Jamie  Howie  abonnie  begunk^ 
tiiey  kea  themselved.  Him  a  writer  !  I  didnagaeslapc^Ahto 
tkem  wi'  otiT  jcmug  bm'  brideffroam,  to  gar  them  baud  up  the 
ttarket.  !Na>  na;  I  seared  t^^n  wi'  our  wild  t^iantry,  and 
the  Mac-clTor9^  tiiat  are  but  ill  eetildd  jet^  till  they  dur&rtnaon 
ony  errand  wl^a^teoeyer  gang  ower  the  doorfltane  after  gloaming, 
lor  fear  John  Heather  Mutter;,  or  some  siecan  dare^the^eH^ 
flhould  tak  a  baff  at  them )  then/  on  i^  other  hand,  I  beflummed 
them  wi^  Oolonel  Talbot;  wad  they  offer  to  keep  up  the  price 
lagain'  the  Duke's  friend  ?  did  they  na  ken  wha  was  master  ? 
mA  they  na  seen  eneuffh,  by  the  sad  example  of  mony  a  puir 
ini^ui(kd  unhappy  boay ^' 

**  Who' went  to  Derby,  for  example^  Mr.  Maewheoble  ?'* 
Isatd'the  Golonel  to  him  aside. 

''  0  whisht,  Ooiond,  for  the  love  o^  Qod  I  let  that  flee  stick 
i'  the  wa*.  There  were  m<my  good  folk  at  Derby ;  and  if  sill 
speaking  of  halters  ^— with  a  sly  cast  of  his  eye  toward  the 
Baron^  who  was  in  a  deep  reverie. 

Starting  out  of  it  at  once^  he  took  Maowheeble  by  the 
imtton  and  led  him  into  one  of  the  deep  wiiidow  recesses, 
whence  only  fragments  of  th^r  conversation  reached  the  rest 
of  the  party.  It  certainly  related  to  stamp-paper  and  parch- 
ment ;  for  BO  other  subject,  even  from  the  mouth  of  his  patron, 
«id  he  once  more  an  efficient  one,  could  have  arrested  so 
de^ly  the  Bailie's  reverent  and  absorbed  attention. 

.  "X  understand  your  honor  perfectly;  it  can  be  dune  as 
«asy  as  taking  out  a  decreet  in  absence.'' 

^^To  her  and  him,  after  my  demise,  and  to  their  heirs- 
male,  but  preferring  the  second  son,  if  God  shall  bless  them 
with  two,  who  is  to  carry  the  name  and  arms  of  Bradwardine 
of  that  ilk,  without  any  other  name  or  armorial  bearing* 
whatsoever." 

''  Tut,  your  honor  I  **  whispered  the  Bailie,"  111  male  asliglit 
jotting  the  morn ;  it  will  cost  but  a  charter  of  resignation  i7tr 
fttmretn ;  and  I'll  hae  it  ready  for  the  next  term  in  Exchequer.  "^ 

Their  private  conversation  ended,  the  Baron  was  noTT 
fummoned  to  do  the  honors  of  Tully-Veolan  to  new  guests. 
These  were  Major  Melville  of  Caimvreckan  and  the  Reverend. 
Mr.  Morton,  followed  by  two  or  three  others  of  the  Baron's 
acquaintances,  who  had  been  made  privy  to  his  having  again 
acquired  the  estate  of  his  fathers.  The  shouts  of  the  Til- 
lages were  also  heard  beneath  in  the  court^yard ;  forSaun- 
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dersSannderson^  wlio  had  kept  the  secret  for  seyeral  days  with 
laudable  prudence,  had  unloosed  his  tongue  upon  beholding 
the  arrival  of  the  carriages. 

But,  while  Edward  received  Major  Melville  with  pdite*- 
ness  and  the  clei^man  with  ihe  most  affectionate  and  grate^ 
ful  kindness,  his  father-in-law  looked  a  little  awkward,  an 
uncertain  how  he  should  answer  the  necessary  chdms  of  bo«r 
pitali^  to  his  guests,,  and  forward  the  festivily  c^  hi&  tenants* 
Lady  Emily  relieved  him  by  intimating  that,  though  she  must 
be  an  indifferent  representative  of  Mrs.  Edimrd  Waverley  in 
m&nj  respects,  she  hoped  the  Baron  would  approve  of  the  en* 
iertainment  she  had  ordered  in  expectation  of.  to  maxij 
guests ;  and  that  they  would  find  such  other  accommodati(m3 
prQvided  as  might  in  some  degree  support  the  ancient  hos- 
pitality of  TuUy-Veolan.  It  is  impossible  td  detoribe  the 
pleasure  which  this  assjorance  gave  the  Baron^  wiho>;  with  an 
air  of  gallantry  half  appertaining  to  the  stiff  Scottish  laird 
.and  h^  to  the  ofiScer  m  the  French  service,  off^ed  his  arm 
to  the  fair  speaker,  and  led  the  way,  in  something  .between  a 
stride  and  a  minuet  step,  into  the  large  dining  parlor,  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  rest  of  the.  good  company* 

By  dint  of  Saunderson's  directions  atd  e:sQdrtions^  ail  here, 
as  well  as  iii  the  other  apartments,  had  been  disposed  as  jnuoh 
aa  possible  according  to  the  old  arrangement ;  and  where  new 
movables  had  been  necessary,  they  had  been  selected  in,  the 
same  character  with  the  old  furniture.  There  wa3  one  addi- 
tion to  this  fine  old  apartment,  however,  which  drew  teazB  into 
the  Baron's  eyes.  It  was  a  lam«  and  spirited;  minting;  rep» 
resenting  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  and.Wav^ley  in  their  Hig^hland 
dress,  the  scene  a  wild,  rocky,  and  mountainous  pass,  down 
which  the  clan  were  descending  in  the  background.  It  was 
taken  from  ia  spirited  sketch,  dicawn  while  they  were  in  Edin- 
burgh by  a  young  man  of  high  genius,  and  had  been  painted 
on  a.  fuU-lengtii  scale  by  an  eminent  London  artist.  Ibebutn 
himself  (whose  "Highland  Chiefs"  do  dl  but  walk  out  of  the 
oanvas^  could  not  have  done  mor6  justice  to  the  subject ;  and 
the  araent,  fiery,. and  impetuous  character  of  theuzifortunate 
Chief  of  Qlennaquoich  was  finely  contraated  witti  the  conr 
templative,  fanciful,  and  enthusiastic  expression  of  his  happier 
friend.  •  Beside  this  paintilig  hung  the  aims  which  Waverlqr 
had  borne  in  the  unfortunate  eivil  war.  Tho  whde  piece  trsJA 
beheld  with  admiration: and  deeper  feelings*  jv 

Men  must,  however,  eat,  in  spite  both  of  sentiment  ^nd 
tertu  ;  and  the  Baron,  while  he  assumed  the  lower  end  ol  the 
table,  insisted  that  Lady  Emily  shouJddo  the  honors  of  the 
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\a9A9  thud:  th^y  mif^i^  ke  ea^d^  set  n  ijdG^ . axampld  .to. . tiM» 
uwnffjoih,  /.After  a  i)axi8e  ol 'deliberation^  iemplovediiir  ad^^ 
}xistiiig  iiii;)ii&  Q!vm;bi:iij!ri  tilie  praoedeiice  b0tween  the  Fresby^ 
terian  kirk  ^d  Epiapopal  ichurdh Xc^*  8co4Iditid, .  he  irequestedi 
Mar.  Mort(m>.a3itto«fareU)gt3r,  ^9yi4  emvea  bleafiing,  'Ob^^ry-o 
k^  (that  Mx^  Silbliek>,  wm  iras. at  Aoi0e^>  would  retimi  th^nkij 
for  the  distinguished  mercies  it  hladbeeu  bis  lotto  experience.  < 
Th^  dinner  w^  e3(<^Ilent;  .  Sati»denoii  attended  in  f  uU  leoe- 
i^tHQ,  with  all tbQ former  domestics;  wbohad been  collected^) 
eiLoei^ing;  one.oii  two>  that' bad  not^bteu  he^rd  of  since  the  af- 
fair of  CuUoden.     The  cellars  were  stocked  with  wine  which* 
i^fcg  ponounteed  to  be  enperb,  ib^d  it  h^  been  eontariyed  iiat 
the iJear  of  the  JFotiPtaili,  ia thee^nrt-yard,  sbonld (for  tbirt» 
Bight  only),  pl^^r  exoellent  brandy  pi^poh  for  the  benefit  <)f  ttoi 
lower  orders.  .  '• .      '  -       .  ^  ^4 

When  the  dinner  was  over  *liie  Baron^  about  to  propose  a 
toast,  cast  a  somewhat  sorrowful  look  upon  the  sideboard, 
which,  however,  exhibited  much  of  his  plate^  that  had  either 
been  secreted  or  purchased  by  neighboring  gentlemen  from 
the  soldiery,  and  by  them  gladly  restored  to  the  original  owner. 

'^  In  the  late  times,'^  he  said,  ^^  those  must  be  thankful  who 
have  saved  life  and  land ;  yet  when  I  am  about  to  nronounce 
this  toast,  I  cannot  but  regret  an  old  heirloom.  Lady  Emily, 
B,  poculum  potatoriufriy  Colonel  Talbot ^ 

Here  tlie  Baron's  elbow  was  ffentljr  touched  by  his  major- 
domo,  and,  turning  round,  he  beneld  in  the  hand&of  Alexan- 
der ab  Alexand;ro  the  celebrated  cup  of  Saint  Duthac,  the 
Blessed  Bear  of  Bradwardine  1  1  question  if  the  recovery  of 
his  estate  afforded  him  more  rapture.  *^  By  my  honor,  he 
said,  *'  one  might  almost  believe  in  brownies  and  fairies.  Lady 
EmUy,  when  your  ladyship  is  in  presence!^ 

"I  am  truly  happy,*'  said  Colonel  Talbot,  "that,  by  the 
recovery  of  this  piece  of  family  antiquity,  it  has  fallen  within 
my  power  to  give  you  some  token  of  my  deep  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  my  young  friend  Edward.  But  that  you  may  not 
suspect  Lady  Emily  for  a  sorceress,  or  me  for  a  conjuror, 
which  is  no  joke  in  Scotland,  I  must  tell  you  that  Frank  Stan- 
ley, your  f nend,  who  has  been  seized  witn  a  tartan  fever  ever 
since  he  heard  Edward's  tales  of  old  Scottish  manners, 
happened  to  describe  to  us  at  second-hand  this  remarkable 
cup.  My  servant,  Spontoon,  who,  like  a  true  old  soldier, 
observes  everything  and  says  little,  gave  me  afterwards  to 
understand  that  he  thought  he  had  seen  the  piece  of  plate  Mr. 
Stanley  mentioned  in  the  possession  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Nose- 
bag, who,  having  been  originally  the  helpmate  of  a  pawn- 
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fiftker.  had  fdund  opportunity  duriug  th0  late  im])le«Mii4 
addnes  m  SootUnd  to  Iradd  4  littla  in  her  old  line,  Mta  m  t^ 
eam^  the  depooitarjrof  the  iqiotq  rdailile  part  of  ili^  i^oil  of 
Ikdf  the  army.  Yon  majr  belme  the  (mp  was  epeedil?  recoT-* 
tfed ;  and  it  will  gitMne  rky  great  pleasare  if  yon  allow  me 
to  suppose  that  its  value  is  not  diminished  by  haw^in^  been 
rest<>red  through  my  meanis.'^ 

A  tear  mingled  wil^  the  wine  which  the  B^on  filled,  as 
he  proposed  a  cup  of  gratitttde  to  Golonel  Talbot>  and  *'Th» 
Prosperity  of  thetinii^  Hc^ieesi^  Waverley^Honor  and  Brad- 
waroine*'^  '  .    :; 

It  only  t^maltis  for  me  16  eay  that,  as  no  wieh  was  ever 
«l&m:ed  *vrith  more  aiiifi(^ie'Mte  mUK^erity^  l^reai^  few  which, 
MDewtng  for  the  iiieceM^  rxtUtiibilily^  hu^tiim  etents,  have 
i>6(^n  upon  the  whole  more  happily  fulfilled. 


'  /' 
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'        •    '  j 

A  P08T9CBIPT  WHICH  BitOtILD  HAvS  llBBJt  A  PBSPAM    J 

OtJB  joUrn^  ift  now  finished^  gdutM  reader;  ttml  if  joar 
patience  has  accompanied  me  throiigb  these  sheets^  the  con-> 
tract  is^  on  your  part^  stricUj^  fnMIed.  Yet,  like  Uie  driret 
who  b^  received  his  full  hire.  I  still  linger  near  you,  an^ 
make,  With  becoming  diffidenee,  &  trifling  additional  claii^ 
npon  yonr  bounty  and  good  nature.  You  are  as  free,  how- 
oyer,  to  i^ut  the  volume  of  the  one  petitioner  as  to  close  youir 
door  in  the  face  of  the  other.  / 

This  should  have  been  a  prefatory  chapter,  but  for  tw<^ 
reasond :  First,  that  most  novel  readers^  a^  my  own  conscience 
reminds  me^  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  the  Sin  of  omission  re^ 
speoting  that  same  matter  of  prefapes :  Secondly,  that  it  is  tL 
general  custom  with  that  class  of  studi^nt^  to  begia  with  the 
&st  chapter  of  a  work ;  so  that^  after  all.  these  reiiiai'ks,  bor 
ing  introduced  last  in  order^  h^ve  still  the  best  chahce  to  b^ 
read  in  tfieir  proper  place.  ,      \ 

There  is  no  European  natiloa  whichi  within  the  course  oi 
half  a  century  or  little  more,  baa  undergone  so  comp^lete  4 
change  as  this'Kingdom  of  Sootfand.  The  effects  of  the  insur-» 
rection  of  1745, — ^tfie  destructicui  of  the  patriarchal  power  ol 
the  Highland  chiei8,'*-4ihe  aboliiiQn  of  the  heritable  inrisdi4j-j 
tions  erf  ^e  Lowland  nobility  and  Ixgrons,*— the  total  eradi- 
cation qt  the  Jacobite  party,  which,  averse  to  intermingle  with 
the  Bn^IiA,  or  adopt  their  custams^  long  continued  to  prid^ 
themsdves  npon  nmniBmin^  anoint  lS>orttish  manners  an^ 
customs,-K^mmenced  this  innovation.  The  gradual  inAnx 
of  wealth  and  extension  of  commerce  have  since  united  to 
render  the  present  people  of  Scotland  a  i^ass  oi  beings  as  dif- 
ferent from  their  grandfathers  as  the  existing  English  axe 
from  tho^  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  j 
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The  political  and  ecouomical  effects  of  these  changes  have 
been  traced  by  Lord  Selkirk  with  great  precision  and  accu- 
racy. Bat  the  change,  though  steadily  and  rapidly  progres- 
alTe,  has  nevertheless  been  gradual ;  and,  like  those  who  drift 
down  the  stream  of  a  deep  and  smooth  rirer,  we  are  not 
aware  of  the  progress  we  have  made  until  we  fix  our  eye  on 
the  now  distant-  point  from  which  we  haye  been  drifted. 
Such  of  the  present  generation  as  can  recollect  the  last 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  will  be 
fully  sensible  of  the?  truth*-  0f  this  'statement;  especially  if 
their  acquaintance  and  connections  lay  among  those  who  in 
my  younger  j;ime  were  facetiously,  called  ^^  folks  of  the  old 
leaven/'  who  still  chettslied  a  lihg^riiig,  thougli  febpdless,  at- 
tachment to  the  house  of  Stuart. 

This  race  Yia^  now  almost  entirely  vanished  f rbm  the  land^ 
and  with  it,  doubtless,^  mudh  jabsuiia  political  prejudice ;  but 
also  many  living,^  examples  61  singular  and  disinterested  at- 
fochment  to  tlie  princ^^W'.of^loyalty  which  they  tecfeived 
^om  their  fathers,  andoi  ^d.  Scottish  faith,  hofepitality, 
worth,  and  honor.^  i 

It  was.  my  accidental*  lot,  ibough  not  born  a  B'i^hjander 
f  which  maybe  an  apolctey  forjiiuch  /bad  Gaelic^!, |tb  i-eside 
auring  iny  childhood  anajroutH  apiong  persons 'or  the 'above 
aescripti'on ;  and  how,  for  the  purpose  of  presett^^k  ^ome 
/flea  of  the  ancient  jnanners  of  which  I  have  wiliies^ed  the 
^most  total  extinction,  riui,v'e  embodied  in  imagiiiftrj^  scenes, 
t;nd  ascribed  to  Petitions  tharj:cters,  a  part  of  t)ie  incidents 
irhich  I  th^n  received  ir^m '.those  \\ho  were  actors 'in  thems. 
Judeed,  the  most  romantic  ^drts  of  this  narrative  are  pre- 
tisely  those  which  have  a'fotindatioh  in  fact. 

The  exchange  of  npiul^al  protection  between  a  Highland 
j^fentleman  and  an  officer  of  Tiarik  in  the  kii^g's  service,  to- 
,  gether  with  the  spirited' n^hner  in,  which  the  fetter  afeserted 
his  right  to  return  the,{ayot  He.  had!  received,  is  Kterally  true. 
Tlie  accident  by  a  musket-  shot,,  and  the  heroic  teply  imput- 
eli  to  Flora,  relate  to  a  liady'"  of  rank  not  long  d^ceaeed. 
]J.nd  scarce  a  gentl^mah  wfco.  was  ''in  hiding*^  after  the  bat- 
tle of  CuUoden  bnl  coujd  tdl-  a  telle  of  strange  concealments 
€'  tid  of  wild  and  hair's*bre»dth^8ca|)e8  as  extraordinary  as  any 
liich  I  have  ascribed  to  ihy  hordes.  Of  this,  the  escape  of 
tQharles  Edwi^rd  himself,  as  the  most  prominent,'  is  the  most 
striking  example;  The  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Pi^eston  and 
skirmi^  at  Cliftoti  are  iakeii  from  the  narrative  of  intelligent 
feye- witnesses,  iaiid  corrected  from  the  History  of  ihs  tieMlion 
by  the  late  venerable  author  ot  Douglas.    The  Li^Wland  Scot- 
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tish  smti^iien  and  ihe  snbordiitste  duynacters  are  not  gi^lA 
as  ifioiiridiial  portraits,  but  ^6  dtiml  ttOBk  the  general  liablti 
of  tile  pelted^  o£  Wl^oh  I  hate.mtilefited  «6m6  remnant»  ia 
my  younger  days,  and  partly  withered  from  tradition^         '^ 

It  has  been  my  object  to  describe  these  jpersons^  not  by  a 
caricatured  and  exaggerated  use  of  the  nationid  dialect,  but 
by  their  habits,  manners,  and  'f edin^,  so  as  in  some  distant 
de^e  to  emulata  the  i^^pirabl^  Jnsh.portray^  drawn  by  Miss 
Edgeworth,  so  different  from  the  ^'Teagues^  and  ''dear 
joys''  who  so  long,  with  the  iii<jst  perfect  family  resemblance 
to  each  other,  occupied<  the  dtama  and  tl|e  noyeL 

I  feel  no  confidence,  howeyer,  in  the  manner  in  which  I 
haye  executed  mjr  purpose.  -  liideiea,  so  Ifttle  was  I  satisfied 
with  my  production,  tnat  I  .l^d  it  aside  in  an  unfinished 
state,  and  only  found  it  again  by  mere  accident  among  other 
waste  papers  m  an  old  CMi]!K^,"th0  drawers  of  which  I  was 
rummaging  in  order  to  accommodate  a  friend  with  some  fish- 
ing-tackle, after  it  had  been  mislaid  for  seyeral  years. 

Two  works  upon  similar  subj^tif,  by  female  authors  whose 
genius  is  highly  creditable  to  their  country,  haye  appeared  in 
file  interyal ;  1  mean  Mrs.  Hamilton's  Olenburnis  and  the 
late  account  of  Hiahland  Superstitions.  But  the  first  is  con- 
fined to  the  rural  habits  of  Scotland,  of  which  it  has  given  a 
picture  with  striking  and  impressiye  fidelity ;  and  the  tradi- 
tional records  of  the  respectable  and  ingenious  Mrs.  Grant  of 
La^^an  are  of  a  nature  distinct  from  &e  fictitious  narratiye 
which  I  haye  here  attempted. 


I  would  willingly  persuade  myself  that  the  preceding  work 
will  not  be  found  altogether  uninteresting.  To  elder  persons 
it  will  recall  scenes  and  characters  famuiar  to  their  youth  ; 
and  to  the  rising  generation  the  tale  may  present  some  idea 
of  the  manners  of  their  forefathers. 

Yet  I  heartily  wish  that  the  task  of  tracing  the  eyanescent 
manners  of  his  own  country  had  employed  the  pen  of  the  only 
man  in  Scotland  who  coulcl  haye  done  it  justice — of  him  so 
eminently  distinguished  in  elegant  literature,  and  whose 
sketches  of  Colonel  Caustic  and  Umphrayille  are  perfectly 
blended  with  the  finer  traits  of  nations  character.  I  shoula 
in  that  case  haye  had  more  pleasure  as  a  reader  than  I  shall 
eyer  feel  in  the  pride  of  a  successful  author,  should  these 
sheets  confer  upon  me  that  enyied  distinction.    And,  as  1 
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U^TQ  inverted  thb  oBiiutl  airaiigemeiit^  plabing  tiiae^-maarics 
iit  the  end  o^  the  wort:  ta  wiiidi  thej  refer^  I  wiU  Tentoro  oft 
«  seeond  violation  ^  bnm,  hf  clodng  the  irbale  mih  a 

Dedication— 


wi  eeorasH  amhson, 
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Th^  Aua  WQ.H  nearly  ««t  behind  the  ^li^lAjtt  mounts [n»  of  tJ&^td- 
44le«  wbcti  a  tuw  <it  the  scniter^jd  an^l  ternJlcd  Inlj^ib.tanta  uf  tiip 
vmaf:e  of  HefaiU£iK)U4ti£.  wtitth  hAd  fuur  4ayt  befort  beoii  burnt  J  lar 
&  pretlaiQry  bond  <»f  Kfislli^  Boriier^Ts^  were  nc^w  %iiEicii  in  rep^rlsSf 
ibelr  ruiiii^d  clw^iI'Ii^h.  ijiie  h.^h  towtr  in  the  centre  uf  the  vui^i^ 
«Jono  «jJilblUd  bo  t)ipp(;£.r{L[iCQ  of  df^va^tatlon.  It  wa,&  fiurromiJea 
with  coui^t  ^'all»,  and  ih**  outer  gatt  waa  b:irrea  and  bolted,  Tlifi 
.t>U£h«i  and  brambles  wblch  p^^w  arour;dl,  4itid  had  even  IrtgUiuate^ 
their  branchea  beneath  the  guta.  ptaTnly  Phow&d  that  it  must  haTt 
t}^en  maTiy  year^  el  nee  U  ha^l  be^efi  op^nt^il^  'VV'hUe  the  cotteti^^ 
around  Jay  In  Emoking  riiln^,  th!«  r^^^^  deserted  and  desolate  ^s  It 
teom&d  to  l>e.  ffcad  *ulTtr*d  ncUhlng  fwna  the  vt^aJM>e  ot  th^  Inva4<?r»; 
And  <^he  wretched  bteinpa  who  twctg  endeavor Ifng  to  rt pair  their  mU- 
erwble  Jiut*  a^Tainei  nl^htftLll  seemed  to  ntg^lect  Che  prfrfemble  chel^ 
ter,  whicb  U  mifiht  bav«  afforded  them  without  tA©  BeCCSflAy  Of 
Isubor^  • 

Before  Ibo  day  had  qbltfl  gQn«  4ioi«m.  »  knight  richly  armea  ana 
imounUd  upon  «ia  ambling  hackney,  rod«^  £la«ly  imo  the  TlJlnge^  Hlf 
attendants  were  a  lady^  api?iuenUy  youtiff  ana  b£*aiitifiil,  who  rod* 


h.e  Qldfl  ujMin  a  euppie-jsray  palfrey;  his  c^uira,   who  carried  Mk 
Iwiet  and   lance  and   l^  hU    baittlc^hcira^   a   noblo  Bte«d,    rl«h^ 


caparL^on^.  A  pa^ti  amd  four  yeom^^.n  bearLug  bowB  and  qnlverf^ 
fihort  ewordB.  and  tartjtta  ct  a  Ipan  hr^ndth.  cotnpleted  hla  tcju^it- 
l»ac^  which,  though  stnaU,  denoted  him  ta  be  a  man  of  high  ranlL  /  * 
He  Mopped  and  addressed  several  of  tb«  Inhabitants  whoin  cur.j 
«Bity  bad  withdrawn  from  ih^r  labor  to  ^aKc  at  him:  but  at  Ihf 
eound  ot  hla  vole*,  and  stiH  mor^  on  pcrt'dvktiff  the  ffL  Georffe  | 
Crosa  in  the  <'ar3  of  h  m  followers.  th«^y  fXpd,  with  a  loud  cry,  t™ 
iho  Soiithron»  were  returt)e<l'*  The  knlpht  endeavored  to  «xpo«tii*- 
late  with  the  fugitives,  who  w^re  chJefly  a^^  miin,  women  and  chil- 
dren; but  their  dread  of  the  English  tianio  accelerated  their  fbght, 
^nd  In  a  few  tn  nutea,  exceppf-fng  the  nTght  and  hl»  attendant*.  th| 
ptac«  waa  deserted  by  aJU    Uq  pao^-d  tbraugb  ^^^JY^"^J^_^^^*^*^1 

iKlH  «t  ihMii3elvKl   but  ihcrtf  miLy  he  kiui«  car^tfilti  t^ucft^d  to  thent,   m  to  IB* 
iitT««.  %«ea  iait^«««i^  in  (Im  nsn  folA«ii  werku  «f  tb«  urtftt. 
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AtieUer  for  the  night,  and,  dfMpairing  to  find  one^  either  In  the  Inac- 
eesaibld  tower  or  the  plundered  huis  of  the  pea^antr/,  he  directed 
bis  course  to  the  left  hand,  where  he  spied  a  small  decent  habitation, 
apparently  the  abode  <^f  a  man  considerably  above  tne  commom  rank. 
A^fter  much  knocking,  the  proprietor  at  length  showed  hjnself  at  the 
w4ndow,.  and  ^peakinig  in  Ihe  Bng'jkih  dialect,  with  great  signs  of  ap- 
prehension, demanded  their  business.  Q.he  warrior  replied  that  his 
Quality  was  an  KngUsh  knight  and  baron,  and  <that  he  was  trav- 
elling to  the  court  ot  th6  King  of  Scotland  on  afCains  of  consequence 
to  both  kingdoms, 

'^Pardon  my  hesitation,  nohle  8ir  Knight/'  said  the  old  man,  as 
he  unbolted  and  unbarred  his  doors— "Pardon  my  hesitation,  but 
we  are  here  exposed  to  too  many  intrusions  to  a^mlt  of  our  exer- 
cising unHmited  and  unsuspicious  hospitality.  What  I  have  is 
yours;  and  God  send  jrour  mission  may  bring  back  peace  and  the 
good  days  of  our  old  Queen  Margaret!" 

**Amen,  WH>rthy  Franklin,"  quoih  the  Knight— "Did  you  know 
her?"  t     .    r  I  ..    . '  1  'v 

*'I  came  to  this  oountry  in  her  train,'*  said  the  Franklin;  "and 
ttie  care  of  some  of  her  ioiature  lands  which  she  devolved  on  me 
occas.oned  my  setUing  here.;'  *  '  ;   '  (»: 

*'And  how  do  you,  being  an  Englishman,"  said  the  Knight,  "pro- 
tect your  iifo  and  property  here,  when  one  of  your  nation  cannot 
Obtain  a  single  night's  \o^ixi^,^iit  a  draught  of  water  were  he 
thirsty?" 

"Marry,  noble  sir,"  answered  the  Franklin,  "use,  as  they  say, 
vilMuak»a  Baaa'U]ra^in<ji  Kan.*s'.d»n;.and^aaf;6etttnd'1iaB9^tnj»rquiet 
t^me»  and  have  never  given  cause  of  offence,  I  am  respected  by  my 
fielghbors,  and  even^ .  as  jrX>H  "l^  ^^  pur  forarers  from  England. " 

"I  rejoice  to  hciftr  It  and  accept  y^ur  basprtality,  I^abelta,  Tny 
love^  our  worthy  host  wi-i  pr&vHje  you  a  bed.  My  daug"hier.  g^ood 
Franklin^  is  ill  at  «^a^o.  U'a  will  occupy  your  hou^su  UU  th&  EcQtJsh 
K:ne  shall  return  from  his  imrthem  eatpedkion;  moanwh.ie  call  me 
LKwd  Lacy  of  Chester/' 

V*  Th^  ttftjlendfl.nt^  tyt  1%A  Baroji,  ftifitstca  by  the  FratikJln,  were 
now  bulled  in  dliapofiiMg_  of  Ihd  hqrsea.  and  airtL^jglng  lllic  tabl^  for 
.^StMne  refreahmeat  for  L-ord  Jjacy  and  itiia  fair  companion.  WhKe 
they  sat  down  to  K.  thoy  /wei-t  alt^srided  by  th^r  htJEt  and  hl5 
jOaugbter,  whosn  cuatOTn  j^jX  hot  p*riT>it  to  eat  In  their  presenca,  and 
."mhD  atterwarda  withdrew  to  .an  outer  chamber,  w^heic  the  squirs 
A.ti<3  page  (both  young  men  of  noblo  b!Hhj  partoolc  ot  supper,  and 
5^5re  acoommodatC4l  with  bod^  Tlia  yeoman,  after  dolnE-  honor  to 
£he  tUiJLlo  cheor  Gl  Que^en  Marffar^t'a  baiJUff,  withdrew  to  the  BtabU, 
and  each,  b^ldo  hi»  fat-orii^  bor^,  snored  away  the  fa^Ligiios  of 
Kith'  Journey- 
Early  on  th©  following  triornltife  the  trtivellertTi  w^re  noused  by  a 
lUiunderlng  knocUini^  ut  the  door  pT  the  iiouae,  Accompanied  wRh 
foany  aemanda  for  Instant  ai^lss.oh  !n  (th«  ron^he^t  tone.  The 
inviro  and  paga  of  Txjrd  Lat^y,  after  bnclcllng  on  their  arms^  were 
mho^i  to  sally  out  to  cha^ihSe  t^iSJBd  Intrudfr^H  whtn  tjic  old  host. 
After  lo&klng^  out  M  a  priv^^e  cfiiement,  contrived  foir'  recohT^oltrlog 
fiis  vJBltora,  entreated  IJiem,  with  groa^t  Mgna  of  terror,  to  be  qulei:, 
^rlhe>   a.d  not  mean  th^t  Oitl  In  'ttie  hou.^c  ehould  h%  nl\J^d^^^ed. 

Ho  Lheh  hastened  to  the  apartment  of  IjOt\%  Lary.  whom  he  mert 
Creesifid  in  a  lung  furred  EOtvn  and  the  knig-htly  cap  called  a  mor- 
tier,  iiTltated  at  Ihe^  noise,  and  d*  manding  to  know  the  cause  whiCh 
ead  dsj^'tiiibfid  tho  repn^o  of  lu^  liousLhold*  ... 

*'Nobla  k.T,''  aald  the  F^rankjln.  '*one  of  the  mofft  Ccirmldnble  and 
bloody  of  iho  Scottish  Border  fidflts  is  at  hand;  ho  t»  nev<^r  ee^^n." 
added  he,  falter j>g  with  t(nro>,  '^bo  fer  from  the  h.^ls  hut  with  Eom# 
b£id  purpose,  and  th^  power  of  aooomplkshing  it;  &o  hofd  youraoif  to 

your  gua4*d,   for '*  ,^  .      .  *        . 

A  loLhi  tpaah  here  eiinottficed  that  ^^  door  was  brok^en  atJtt^n,  and 
tlhelinEe-ht  just  d^scondwj  tho  e^afr  In  tJiine  iro  prevtnt  bioodsbfU  be- 
*wtit  ilia  attendanta  and  tha  liitrudern,  They  wtre  tk  e&  in  nunibcr; 
tho.r  chief  was  rail  bony  and  ^Ltifetc.  iiia  apaire  and  m.uscti.ar  frima 
aa  wcjk  as  thei  ^lardno^  «f  'hL4  foa'turea,  markflKi  the  course  of  hli 
Lfo  -to  havB  bEsen  faUStrng;  and  p^rUooj^,  The  cfTcct  of  ^ifl  appear- 
ico  was  ag^ravate^  by  hia  dt^aa,  fflrhl&h  consisted  of  a  J^crk  or 
4*pkct.  compose^  of  l^hlck  buff  l1^fttheT,  on  which  &mal1  p>fttoo  &t  itoft. 
t  a  loaeneo  form  wero  ^tkph-ed  tqT  ^i*cii  m  jpiann^  ^.tojov^lap  M«li 
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otSier  and  form  a  ooat  of  mail.  <whJch  «w«jr«d  with  arery  motion  of 
the  wearer's  body.  ThLa  defei'Sive  armor  covered  a  doublet  of  oo&rse 
gmy  ctoth,  and  the  Borderer  had  a  few  half-rueted  plates  of  steel 
on  his  shoukieitK  a  two-edg^ed  sword,  w^th  a  da^^rer  nansrins*  bes.de 
it.  In  a  buff  i>eU;  a  helmet,  with  a  few  4ron  bars,  to  cover  the  face 
insteaxt  of  a  visor,  and  a  lamce  of  tremenoLoua  ajid  ancommon 
len«rih.  completed  his  appoimments.  The  looks  of  the  man  were  as 
•wild  and  rude  as  his  aittlr<e;  h^s  keen  black  eyes  never  rested  one 
moment  fixdd  ui>on  a  sinsrle  object,  but  constantly  tz^aversed  all 
a^und  as  if  they  ever  souigat  some  dansrer  to  oppc?e,  some  piunder 
to  seise^  or  some  insult  to  revenge.  'Phe  lat^ter  eeomed  to  be  hii 
present  object,  for  recandless  of  the  dignl^ed  presence  of  Lord  Lacy, 
he  uttered  tbe^  most  inooOieront  ithreata  against  the  owner  of  t^ 
house  and  his  igruesuk 

*^We  shall  aee—^y^  marry  shall  we— If  an  English  hound*  is  to 
harbor  and  reset  the  Southrons  here.  .Thank  the  Abhott  of  Melrose 
and  tAie  good  Knight  of  Oo.dingno*w  that  have  so  long  kept  me  from 
your  skins.  'But  tnose  days  are  gone,  by  &t.  .Mary,  and  you  shall 
find  H!" 

It  is  probaft>le  the  enraged  Borderer  would  not  have  long  ooo- 
tmued  to  vent  his  rage  in  empty  menaces,  had  not  tha  entrance  of 
the  four  yeomen,  with  their  bows  bent,  convinced  tiim  that  the  force 
was  noi  sjc  th.s  moment  on  his  own  e4de. 

lK>rd  Lacy  now  advanced  towards  him.  '*Tou  intrude  upon  my 
privacy,  soldier;  withdraw  yoiu:>8elf  and  your  followers.  Incre  is 
peace  betwixt  our  nations,  or  my  servants  should  c^hastjie  tby  pre- 
sumption." 

^ASuoh  peace  as  ye  give  avkdh.  shall  you  hav«."  anairered  the 
mofls-trooper,  first  pointlnir  with  his  lance  towards  the  burned  vilkg« 
and  then  almo3>t  insiantly  leveling  it  against  Lord  Lacy.  The 
sqirlre  dv^ew  his  tfword  exd  severed  at  one  b^w  the  stcet  head  from 
the  truncheon  of  the  spear. 

■** Arthur  Fitsherbert,^'  eaid  the  Baron,  "that  stroke  has  deferred 
thy  knifgihthood  for  one  year;  nevtr  m^ust  i^iat  sqL.re  iwb^c  the 
»uvs  whose  unnridled  Impetuosity  can  draw  un-bidden  hla  sword 
In  the  presence  of  h.8  masier.  Go  hence  and  think  on  what  I  have 
said." 

The  sQUlre  left  the  cha^mber  abashed. 

"It  -were  vain/'  continued  Lord  J-ttcy,  "to  expect  ttiat  courtesy 
from  a  mountain  churl  which  even  my  own  followers  can  forget. 
Yet<  be-fore  Th<;iu  draweat  thy  brand  [for  the  dntruder  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  hilt  of  hlj  awordln  thou  wilt  do  well  to  reflect  t.i«at  I  come 
wVth  a  safe-coaduct  from  thy  king,  a[>d,  have  no  time  to  waste  in 
tora.wl9  with  auch  a  a  t'hoa/* 

'"From  my  king— Irom  my  klngrr'  re-echo^  "the  mountaineer.  "1 
care  not  that  rouen  trunchecm  Utriking  the  shattered  spear  furl- 
oiLsly  on  tha  ground]  fcr  the  King  of  Fife  and  Loth.an.  But  Habby 
of  Ceasford  will  be  here  bellv^:  amd  we  shall  soon  know  if  he  wtU 
permit  e.n  English   i^hurl  to  occupy  hln  hostelrle." 

Having  uttered  tlieae  words,  acCN>tnpani€d  with  a  lowering  glance 
from  iinder  hia  sliasrcv  black  eyebroi^-^a,  he  turned  on  h.s  heel  and 
left  th6  ^ou3e  with  hIa  two  followerB.  They  mounted  itheir  'horses, 
which  they  bad  tied  to  an  outer  fcncA  and  vanished  in  an  instant. 

'■Wh.o  IB  thia  discrourieoug  ruffian?''  cald  Lord  Lacy  to  the  Frank- 
lin, who  had  stood  tn  the  inost  violent  agitation  during  this  whole 
scene. 

"His  name,  noble  lord,  is  Adam  Kerr  of  the  Moat,  but  he  is  com- 
monly called  by  his  companions  the  Black  Rider  of  Chevi:^t.  I  fear, 
I  (fear,  he  cames  hitlier  for  no  gooi;  but  if  the  Lord  of  Cessford  be 
near,  he  wCl  not  dare  offer  any  unprovoked  outnaye." 

**I  have  hard  of  that  chief,"  said  the  Baron.  "Let  me  know 
(When  IaO  approaches,  an^  do  thou,  Rodulph  Fto  the  eldast  yeoman), 
keep  a  str:ct  watch.  .  AdeJbert  [to  the  page],  attend  to  arm  me.'^ 
The  pa^e  bowed,  and  the  Baron  withdrew  to  the  chamber  of  the 
Lady  Isabella  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

No  more  of  the  proposed  tale  was  ever  written;  but  ths  Author's 
purpose  was  that  It  shOT^ld  turn  upon  a  fine  lenend  of  s'j^vcrstitlon 
which  is  current  !n  the  part  of  the  Borders  wh'r-a  he  had 
his  residence;  \rhrre,  in  the  reign  of  A'e'^ap'='cr  III.  of 
Scotland,    t^at    renowned    person    Thomas    of    Hersildcune.    called 
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ili»  Rliym«f;^  actually  flourished.  This  ptnofiasre,  th-e  Merlin  of  Booi-r 
land,  aud  to  wiiojn  Mme  of  the  advenrtures-  wmch  tha  BritUh  ba^d* 
asBiirn^d  to  Merim  Caiedonius.  or  the  WLd,  have  iMen  tn^insJIerred  b7 
traaiLion,  wac>,  ^d  is  wt'ii  known,  a  masici&n,  as  well  as  a  poet  and 
prophet.  He  Is  alleged  still  to  live  in  thai  land  at  Fa<ery,and  !•  expected 
u>  leiurn  at  some  j^reat  convuia^on  of  society^  in  which  'h#  is  to  «tct  a» 
difftinguiflOicd  part,  a  tradition  oommon  to  ail  nations,  «s  the  belieif  of 
the  Mabomedans  respectinir  the.r  twelfth  Imaum  denvonatrates.  v 

Kow,  it  chanced  many  years  sinoonhat  there  lived  <cin  the  Borders  a  ^ 
iblly,  rattlingr  hors«-cowper.  who  was  remarkabio  for  aredsless  and. 
aearless  temper,  whioh  made  him  imuch  admired  and  a  little  dreadedl 
amongp  his  nelgrhbors.  One  mooniieht  nlghn,  a«  ^e  rodie  over  Bowden 
Moor,  on  th^  west  side  of  the  Biloon.  Hills,  time  8c«ae  olThotoas  the 
iUiymer'a  proph>eGle3,  and  often  mentioned  in  his  story,  bavins  ^  braoe 
<af  horses  alOn^  wtth  him  which  he  had  not  been  aft^e  to  dispose  of,  he 
mett  a  man  of  venerable  appeatranoe  and  ekierularly  antique  dress,  who, 
to  h:B  great  surprise,  asked  the  prtee  of  his  horses,  and  ly^gan  to  ehai"- 
fer  with  him  on  the  subject.  To  Canofoie  Diek;,  for  so  shall  we  call  our 
Border  deater,  a  chap  was  a  chap,  and  he  would  have  sold  a  taorce  tOF 
the  devil  himself.  Without  minding  his  cloven  hottf,  afid  w<>uld  have 
probably  cheated  Old  Niels  into  the  barnLin.  The  stranger  paid  t^^%- 
price  tbey  b^re^on,  afid  km  that  puzeled  Dltk  in  the  tpansaction  wa* 
that  the  gold  whlK^  he  rece.ve;)  was  in  unicorns,  bonaetHpieces,.  and 
other aheient coins,  .Whicih  wo(;ild"have l>e«B invaluabieto  couectorai but 
were  rather  troublesotne  In  modem  curt^ncy.  it  was  gold,  howscven 
aT3.1  t^.  refore  Dick  contrived  to  get  bett^  vaJu*  foi*-  the  coin  than  he 
jjs  i  ,..  .t  ..  j-ve  to  hiaH:;ui5tomt^rH  Uy  the  comTniand  oT  to  good  a  m<:rchant 
ht?  [>ruTjgiu  htorses  lo  th^  sanva  ispot  mof^e  tli*.o  oncen.  the  purcliaseronly 
stlpu lilting  that  he  »^hou^d  i^lways  come  by  nlg^ht,  and  alone,  I  do  not 
knorer  whether  Lt'w^Ls  froan  mere  c^rlos4Ly,^r whether  Eomfi  hopeof  g^ain 
mixed  with  li*  but  after  Dl<]k  had  sold  aevefai  tiorses  in  thin  'way^  h« 
hdCiA^n  to  -com plain  t-hat  dry  bargains  W4.-rc  unlucky,  and  to  hint  that, 
since  hla  chap  must  live  Iti  the  Dcighborhoodn  he  oug^tit,  In  the  ^ourte^y 
Of  deaJlng-,  to  trea-t  h.in  ^o  half  a  mutchkin. 

"You  may  see  ray  dwelling  If  y<m  wlil,**  satd  th^  stranger:  "birt  if 
you  ki-se  courage  :at  what  y^ou  fee  there.  3*011  wlU  rue  it  aJl  your  life/- 

Dlcken*  however,  laughed  the  wiirniiig  to  ecoorn,  ©nd,  ttavr.ng  siilg'hted 
to  secure  hlfl  hors^t  he  follow  iG<l  the  a  tranter  iip  a  narrcw  fool-pa  [h* 
TVhieh  led  ihem  up  t'he  hllU  to  thie  slneTJJ^r  pmltience' stuck  betwixt  the 
most  southern  and  thie  centre  ptaks^aiid  cntled  from  Its  re-:emh  a  nee  to 
such  an  animal  in  Jta  farm -c^e  Lueken  Bare»  At  xh^  foot  of  this  emi- 
nence, whli^h  Lb  almost  as  famouus  for  witch  meeting  as  the  tielg^hbor* 
Ing  wind-mUl  of  KLpp  law,  Dkk  was  big tntw hat «. art j»©d  to  observe  thiat 
his  coii<lu<^tor  eflitoitfd  the  hJliaide  t>y  a  passage  or  Citv^srn,  of  whic*  ho 
himself,  t-hou^h  well  acquaJnted  <wilth  Che  ep^it^  ti^d  never  sc«n  or  hea.rd. 
*'Yau  tnay  AillL  rectum/*  e&.d  hi^  guldie,  lookJni^  omtT>oufity  foa>cii 
upttn  him;  but  DicJc  scornM  to  thow  the  white  fejither,  and  on  they 
went.  They  entered  a  very  Jong  rftng^  of  fitaiblei;  In  e^ery  Atajll  atood 
a  coaM»iJack  horae;  by  every  liorsc;  liiy  a  knight  In  coal-bJack  armot, 
l^nh  a  draivn  sword  in  his  hand;  but  all  were  as  silent,  haof  and  Umb, 
as  if  bh'ey  had  b&en  out  out  of  marble.  A  irreat  number  of  topt^h^^a  tent 
a  E^loomr  lustre  to  the  hall,  which.  llJta  iho^  of  the  Caliph  Vath*fc. 
was  of  laree  dhnonfliona.  At  the  upper  end.  however,  they  ajt  lengE*i 
(an-iyed,  whoT«  a»  aword  and  liorn  lay  on  am  antlqut  table. 

"He  tlmt  ^htUl  sound  that  horn  and  draft-  that  eword/'  «ald  th» 
Uinanger,  who  now  Intimated  that  he  was  [he  fiimous  Thomas  of  H^r- 
«:4d«utie,  '*&haU,  if  his  h^art  fall  hi-m  aot.lJe  king-  ov^r  all  broad  Brtl- 
tkiti.  So  Bp«kiks  the  tong^ue  tba^t  cannot  U&,  But  all  depends  on  cour- 
age, and  much  en  your  taking  the  aword  or  the  ht>rn  flrj^t" 
i  Dick  was  much  dlflpo.^ed  to  take  *lie  swtjrd.  but  his  bolct  spWt 
Va»  qua  Med  by  <*he  aupH^toat^nral  tf^rrors  of  the  haJl,  and  h^  thought 
to  unah^ath  th«  sword  tlr^t  mjgfht  he  conAlnj0a  Into  dfUance,  and  clv»e 
ittffenoe  to  the  powers  of  the  Moutita  n.  He  took  the  buirl&  with  a 
trembling  hand,  and  r«>Uiided]  a  feeble  noLte,  but  loud  etioug^h  to 
produce  G  terrible  answer.  Thunder  roiled  In  ^unnlncr  pe^ls  throurli 
the  Imffnense  hall;  hcrflea  and  men  starts  to  life;  the  &teeS» 
^nortt^F^.  ^tamp**d.  p-rttided  iheir  h\\s,  and  toaset!  on  ht^h  thetr  heads; 
the  Wrirr!ttTS  pnrfln^  tci  rhe4r  feet,  nrlH^hed  thnir  armor,  an-i  bntn- 
dl^ed  th*^r  swords,  Difk'fl  <error  w*i3  extrf^me  at  Re9ln>t  the  whof'^ 
army,  whdeh  haA  been  so  l*teiy  sclent  as  the  grave.  In  uproar,  nnJ 
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tlKiut  to  TtMh  Qo  Mia.  He  dropi>ed  th^  horn.  And  ma<l«  i^  feeble  M- 
^mDft  1^  ftoive  ^9  enolupvted  6 word;  tut  at  th«  ^fUHe  laoment  * 
voiod  prQQKmaced  alo^d  th^  mysterious  "Wordfli: 

"Woe  to  tihe  coward,  that  erer  bik  wm  bom. 

Wbo  did  not  draw  the  awoi^  before  he  ble<w  Uio  horal'* 

At  the  Msme  tlm*  %  irfalrlwlad  ol  drreslttibl^  ^ury  howled  t{l^ouf9> 
tbe  ]on«  *hail,  bore  the  unfortunate  biorse-Jookey  clear  out  of  Xhk 
neiith  of  tJie  aavejm»  and  precipitated  Ailm  over  a  steep  4)aiik  or 
loose  stones,  where  «tha  shepherjds  f«uad  hte  t?be  tie^t  moraipflr.  Witili 
Just  breauth  sufficient  to  teu  ihis  lesj^ul  isle,  s<ier  otwducling  wmo^ 
ne  expired. 

This  leflrend.  with  several  vurlations.  is  tfound  in  many  parts  ^ 
Scotland  eind  finsrhuid;  ^e  scene  is  soracitlmea  laid  in  some  favorite 
glen  of  the  Highlands,  sometimes  in  the  deepooal^miaea  oC  Norton 
umberland  and  CTismAieriand.  Which  run  so  far  bsnaath  the  ocean, 
tt  is  also  to  be  ifdund  in  ReginaJd  Scott's  bo<A  on  VVtttohcraft.  iw^hcioh 
was  written  in  the  Mth  eewtury.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  ask  nKha^ 
was  the  original  <A  the  tradition.  Tithe  dtoioe  between  the  horn  and 
sword  may»  pe«4iap8»  foclude  as  a  moral  that  ftt  Is  fooBiardy  to 
awafken'  danger  b^ore  we  have  arms  in  out  (hands  'to  resist  4t. 

Altlkoul^  admitting  of  much  poettoal  ornament,  It  is  dear  thAt 
tfeis  legend  would  have  formed  but  an  uahappy  ^oiuidation  for  a 
^rose  eWy*  «:nd  miust  have  deg^norated  into  a  ms»re  fairy  tsla  Dr. 
John  L.eyden  has  beautifully  introduced  tftie  tradition  in  his  Qatimm 
of  Infonc/: 

Mfitorlovfl  Rhrmer.  doomed  bjr  lata'a  deciee, 

etm  to  #«Tlalt'nidMi'a  Caud  tree; 

Wbere  oft  the  awaln.  at  dawn  oC  HalFow-dajr. 

HoHi'Uijr  Beat  fturh  wtth  wild  ImiiatiMof  ii«ifl^; 

Sa7  who  It  he,  with  aununona  long  and  high, 

imm  biq  tha  chanscd  «iaea  of  asaa  fly. 

^11  Mke  tlons  four^d  throueh  E^tldpn'e  oaveroa  TMt 

W^Ila  Moi>  darfc  warrior  kindiea  at  the  blaat: 

>th9  ikom.  th^  Calchlon  sraap  wltlt  nUs^^ty  hand. 

And  n^  proud  Arpiuf'a  warph  trom  ralry-laha? 

Scenes  of  Itifaao^,  P^  L 


In  the  same  eaWnet  with  the  precedilng  fragment,  the  tfpll<^Mr 
OQourred  among  qitaier  disjecta  membra.  It  seems  to  be  an  attomi^ 
ata  tale  of  a  SfTerent  description  from  the  last,  buit  was  almost  4n- 
atantlv  abandoned.  The  introduction  jpdlnts  out  jtho  tUne  of  toe 
eJ^OSiilon  to  Mtyo  been  about  the  end  of  the  l»tb  <^^iir;r., 

THE  LORD  OP  BNNBRDAJUB. 

A  IIUOItaMT  OF  A  LETTKR  FROM  JOHN  P-^^.  SSa.  OF  THAt  HA 
to  WIUilAM  Q ,   W.R.S.E. 

**n\\  a  bumper/'  flflld  bha  Knl^l^t;  "the  ladies  may  spare  us  a 
Ultle  koiig&r-     Fill  a  bump«r  to  the  Archduke  Oharlea." 

Tlh^  coitipany  did  due  hormr  to  the  bOfjat  of  their  latMllord. 

■T-he  ^uoceaa  ot  Che  AroMnke,"  amd  tbe  ruddy  Vwjar,  "will  tand 

to  fUTthfer  [>iir  neffdtiation  at  Pari  a:  and  tf '* 

**Pai^on  the  livterruptlon.  Doctor."  atiolh  a  thin,  emaxilated 
fleure»  with  sotaewhg^t  of  a  forelg^n  accent ;  "but  why  should  yoii 
Donnijct  L'hssB  events,  unlc&a  to  hope  that  <th*  bravery  aiid  vlct^^frlpa 
of  our  alU&a  may  ^upemede  th&  itecessMy  of  a  ile^m<Kng  treaty? 

'^We  begin  to  feet.  Monsieur  L'Abbe,"  answerrd  the  Vicar,  with 
aome  asperfty,  "that  &  Cor^tlnt^ntHl  war  ^terert  Itito  for  the  defence 
3  an  ally  ^ho  Tfas  unwElllTi^  lo  defend  -hjinstlf  and  for  ttip.  re^tora- 
tton  of  a  royal  family,  nob'liiy.  and  priesthood  whp  tamfly  abandoned 
their  otm  rights,  Is  a  burden  too  much  even  for  lhe  resources  of  th^e 

^***AnA' we^  tihe  war  tben  on  the  part  of  Great  ^rttaln/'  ^Jo^PS 
the  AbJ,  "Sfyfl&tOus  exertion  of  ireneroeity?  Wae  th^e  no  f e^r  ht 
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the  wlde-'w^ng  Bpim  of  Innovation  which  had  gronie  ^broad?  Did 
not  Se  lakyu^l^ie  for  thetr  property,  the  clergy  for  their  religion, 
USd  ilCTviovai  heart  for  the  Conatitucion?  Was  H  not  thought  nee* 
2?^y  wV^i?iy  th"biSid:ng  which  was  on  fire,  ere  the  coaflagraUon 
Bpre^  around^he  v^cinu^^^^  Dpctor.  Vthe  walls  were  found  to 

resist  dur  utmost  enorts,  I  see  rio  great  pfrrdencr  iti' persevering  in 
our  labor  amid  the  smouldering  ruins."  ^      „  . 

•♦\vhat  U^ctor/'  sa.d  the  beronet.  "must  I  call  to  your  recollect 
*J<m  your  own  sermon  on  the  late  general  fast?  Did  you  not  en- 
courage us  to  hope  that,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  would  go  forth  with  our 
armies,  and  iihat  our  enemies,  who  blasphemed  him,  should  be  put  to 

**lt  may  please  a  kind  father  to  cahasten  even  has  beloved  cfail  * 
dren  *'  answer^  the  "Vicar.  .    .         , ,      ...^   .  .^ 

**I  thini£,'*  said  a  genUeman  near  the  foot  of  the  table,  "that  the 
Oovenanters  made  some  apoiogy  of  the  same  kind  for  the  failure  of 
tbeir  prophecies- at  the  baittie  of  Dunbar,  when  their  mut-nous 
preachers  compelled  th«  prudent  Lesley  to  go  <iown  against  the 
KiiUstines  ih  UilgaL'*         .  i  ,         ^ 

The  V  xar  fixod  a  acru tlnlzing  and  not  a  very  complacent  eye  upon 
this  intruder.  I^e  was  a  young  man  of  mean  sta'ture,  and  rather  a 
reserved  appearance.  Early  and  severe  study  had  quenched  in .  his 
features  the  gayeiy  pecukar  to  his  age.  and  impressed  upon  t«hem  a 
premature  oast  of  thougbfuiness.  His  eye  had,  however,  retained  its. 
ftre,  «ind  his  gesture  its  animation.  Had  he  remained  silent,  he  wquld 
tiave  been  long  unnoticed;  but  when  he  spoke  tihexe  was  something 
in  his  manner  which  arrested  aUcmion.  ,  .       .     ^. 

"Who  ws  this  young  man?"  saitd  the  Vicar  in  a  low  voice  to  hie 
neighbor.  ■     *     i  .. 

"'A  Scotchman  called  Maxwell,  on  a  visit  to  Sir  Henrj*,"  was  the 
answer. 

"I  thought  so,  from  tils  accent  and  his  manners,"  Said  the  Vloar. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  nontheni  LngHsh  retain  rather 
ntore  of  ttie  ancient  hereditary  aversion  -to  their  neighbors  than  theftr 
oountrymen  of  the  south.  The  interference  of  other  disputants,  each 
of  whom  urged  his  opinion  with  all  the  vehemence  of  wine  and 
politics,  rendered  the  summons  to  the  drawing-room  agreeable  to  the 
more  sober  part  of  the  company. 

The  company  dispersed  by  degrees,  and  at  length  the  "Vicar  and 
the  young  Scotchman  alone  remained,  besides  the  Bajonet.  his  lady, 
daughters,  and  myself.  The  clergyman  had  net,  it  would  seem,  forgot 
the  observation  which  ranked  him  with  the  false  prophets  of  Dunbar, 
for  he  addressed  Mr.  Miaxwell  upon  tljie  first  opportunity. 

"Hem!  I  think,  sir,  you  ment  oned  5:omethlnjr  about  the  civil  wars 
0(f  last  century?  You  must  be  deeply  skilled  In  them  Indeed  *f 
you  can  draw  any  parallel  betwixt  those  and  the  present  evil  days- 
days  which  I  am  ready  to  maintain  are  the  most  gloomy  that  ever 
darkened  the  prospects  of  Britain.** 

"God  forbid,  Dootor.  that  I  ehould  draw  a  comparison  between 
the  presfent  times  and  thoee  you  mention.  I  am  too  sensible  of  the  ad* 
vantages  we  enjoy  over  our  ancestors.  Faction  and  ambition  have 
introduced  division  oir.ong  us;  but  we  are  still  free  from  the  guilt  of 
elvll  bloodshed,  and  from  all  the  evils  which  fh)w  from  It.  Our  foes. 
Bir.  are  not  tnode  of  our  own  household;  and  while  we  continue 
united  and  Arm.  from  the  attacks  of  a  forefgn  enemy,  however  art- 
ful or  however  inveterate,,  we  have,  I  hope,  little  to  dread.'* 

"Have  you  found  anything  curious^  Mr.  Maxwell,  among  the 
dusty  par<*rs?*'  said  Sir  Henry,  who  seemed  to  dread  a  revival  of 
political  discussion.  »  . 

"My  fnvestliratlon  among  them  led  to  reflections  at  which  I  have 
just  now  b»nted."  saM  Maxwell;  "and  I  think  th^v  are  pretty  stromg- 
jy  exempliiled  by  a  story  whidh  I  have  been  endeavorljig  to  arrange 
from  some  of  your  family  mariuscrlpts.'*  "  ,         ..       ,^ 

"You  are  welcome  to  make  what  use  of  them  you  please,"  saia 
Blr  Henry;  "they  have  been  ui;idlsturbed  for  many  a  day.  and  I  have 
often  wished  for  some  person  as  well  skilled  as  yOu  in  these  old  pot- 
hooks to  tell  me  their  meaning.** 

"Thoee  I  iun  mentioned,**  answered  Maxwell,  "relate  to  a  piece 
of  private  W^ftory,  wvoring  not  a  little  of  the  ms^rveJUOus.  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  your  family;  If  It  is  agreeable,  I  can  read  w> 
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you  the  anecdotes  in  the  moderp  shape  Into  which  I  have  been  en- 
deavorinfiT  to  throw  them,  and  you  can  then  Judfire  of  the  value  of  the 
originals." 

There  was  somethlnir  In  this  proposal  agreeable  to  all  parties. 
Sir  Henry  had  family  pride,  which  prepared  him  \o  take  an  interest 
in  whatever  related  to  his  ancestors.  The  ladles  had  dipped  deeply 
Into  the  flashiofxahle  reading  of  the  present  day.  Lady  KatcUffe  ana 
her  fair  dauiliters  ihad  climbed  every  pass,  viewed  every  pine*' 
shrouded  ruin,  heard  every  groan,  and  Ufced  evety  trap-door  in 
company  with  the  noted  heroine  of  Udolpho.  They  had  been  heard* 
however,  to  observe  that  'the  famous  incident  ot  the  Biack  Veil  sin^ 
gularly  resembled  the  anc^ivt  apo>iogue  of  the  mountain  in  labor, 
so  that  they  were  unquesdonabiy  critics  as  well  as  admirers.  Be- 
sides ail  this,  they  had  valorously  mounted  en  croupe  behind  the 
fhoatly  horseman  of  Prague,  through  all  hie  seven  iian^ators,  and 
ollowed  the  footsteps  of  Moor  through  the  ferssc  of  Bohemda. 
Moreover,  it  was  even  hinted  (but  this  was  a  greater  mystery  than 
all  the  rest)  thaA  a  certain  performance  called  the  Monk,  in  three 
neait  volumes,  had  been  seen  by  a  prying  eye  in  the  right-hand 
drawer  of  the  Indian  cabinet  of  Liady  Ratcl.fCe's  dressing-room. 
Thus  predisposed  foi*  wonders  and  signs,  Lady  Ratcilfte  and  her 
nymphs  drew  their  chairs  round  a  large  blazing  wood-flre  and  ar-* 
ranged  themselves  to  listen  to  the  itale.  To  thait  ftre  I  also  ap- 
proached, moved  thereunto  partly  by  •the  inclemency  of  the  season, 
and  partly  that  my  deafness,  which  you  know,  cousin,  I  acquired 
during  my  campaign   under   Prince  Charles   Edward,   might   be   no 

gbstacle  to  the  gratification  of  my  curiosity,  which  was  awakened 
y  what  -had-  any  reference  to  the  fate  of  such  faithful  followers 
of  royalty  as  you  well  know  the  house  of  Ratcliffe  have  ever  been. 
To  this  woibd-nre  the  Vicar  likewise  drew  near,  and  reclided  himself 
conveniently  in  his  chair,  seemingly  disposed  to  testify  his  disre- 
speot  for  'the  narraition  and  narrator  by  falling  asleep  as  soon  as 
he  oonvendently  could.  By  the  side  of  Maxwell  (by  the  way,  I 
cannot  <learn  that  he  Is  !n  the  least  related  to  the  NHhsdale  family) 
was  placed  a  small  table  and  poupie  of  lights,  by  the  assistance  of 
which  he  read  as  follows: 

"Journal  </  Jan  Vjon^  Euien  ^ 

"On  the  6th  November,  1845,  I,  Jan  Von  Eulen,  merchant  in 
Rot'terdam,  embarked  with  my  only  daughter  Oertrude  on  board  of 
the  good  vessel  'Vryheid'  of  Amsterdam,  in  order  to  pass  into  the 
unhappy  and  disturbed  kingdom  of  England.-  7th  November— a  brisk 
gaie--aaughter  sea-sick— myself  unable  to  complete  the  calculation 
which  I  have  begun  of  the  inheritance  left  by  Jane  Lansacke  of 
Carlisle,  my  late  dear  wife's  siater,  the  collection  of  which  is  the 
object  of  my  voyage.  8th  November— wind  still  stormy  and  ad- 
verse—a horrid  disaster  irearly  happened-HBy  deari  child  washed 
overboard  as  the  vea&el  lurched  to  leeward.  Memorandum— to  re- 
ward the  young  sailor  who  saved  her  out  of  the  first  moneys  which 
I  can  recover  from  the  inheritance  of  her  aunt  Lansacke.  dth 
November-Hcalm— P.  M. '  light  breezes  from  N.N.W.  I  talked  with 
tflie  captain  about  the  inheritance  of  my  sister-in-law,  Jane  Lan- 
sacke. He  says  he  knows  the  principal  subject,  which  will  not  ex- 
ceed £1,000  in  value.  N.B.  He  is  a  cousin  to  a  family  of  Petersons, 
wliich  was  the  name  of  the  husband  of  my  sister-in-law;  so  there 
Is  room  to  hope  it  may  be  worth  more  than  he  reports.  10th  Novem- 
ber, 10  A.  M.  May  God  pardon  all  our  sins!- An  English  frigate, 
bearing  the  Parliament  flag,  has  appeared  in  the  offing,  and  gives 
chase.— 11  A.  M.  She  nears  us  every  moment,  and  ithe,  captain  of 
our  vessel  prepares  to  clear  for  actiIon.^May  Crod  again  nave  mercy 
upon  us!" 

•  •••••• 

"Here,"  said  Maxwell,    "the  Journal  with  which  I  have  OP^^^^d 
the  narration  ends   somewhat  abruptly." 
"I  am  g-lad  -of  It."  said  Lady  Ratcliffe. 

"But.  Mr.  Maxwell/*  said  young  Frank,  Sir  Henry^s  grandchild. 
•VrtiaU  Wte  not  hear  how  the  battle  ended?'' 

I  do  not  knew,  cousin,  whether  I  have  not  formerly  mkda  you  ac- 

auainted  with  the  ebHltlee  of  Frank  Ratcl  ffe.   There  is  not  a  bat- 
ie  fooght  4nt.ween  the  troops  of  the  Prince  and  of  the  Government 
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duriBf  thft  ycBTB  1745-46,  of  which  he  is  not  aWe  to  give  an  accounts 
It  is  true  I  have  taken  particukir  pahis  tt>  fix  the  events  of  this  ^xn- 
portanit  period  upon  his  memory  by  frequettt  repetition. 

''No,  my  dear  *'  said  Maxwell.  In  answer  <o  young  Fraxik  ^^t«iiff» 
—"no,  my  dear,  i  can  not  teH  you  the  txaict  partlctilard  Of  the  en-^ 
cagement.  but  its  coneequenoee  appealr  ttom  the  fallowing  letter. 
oVaptttcftiea  ^y  Gertrude  Von  SXilen,  daughter  of  pur  iournaHdt,  to  a 
reMiUon  in  £2ng4and,  froni  ^^bom  she  jropltfred  as9i8tanv>e.  After 
aome  general  account  of  the  pxirpose  of  the  voyage  and  of  the  en- 
gagement her  narrative  psoceds  thi2s: 

.  **  The  jQolse  of  the  cannon  had  hardly  ceased  before  the  8oiin<te 
of  a  langiiage  to  me  but  half  known,  and  the  confusion  On  board 
eur  Teesel,  informed  me  that  t(he  cajptors  had  boarded  us  and  taken 
possession  of  our  vessel.  I  went  on  deck,  where  the  first  spectacle 
tbttkt  met  my  eyes  was  a  young  man,  mate  of  our  vessel,  w*ho,  thoiigii 
disfigured  and  covered  with  blood,  was  loaded  viith  irons,  and  whom 
they  were  forcing  over  the  side  ef  the  vesre'.  into  a  boat.  The  two 
principal  persons  among  our  enemi^  aippearpd  to  be  a  man  of  a 
tall*  tMn  figure,  with  a  high-crowiaied  hat  and  Ions  neckband,  and 
short rcropped  head  of  hair,  accompanied  by  a  ,  bluff  open-^looktog 
elderly  maa  In  a  naval  uniform.  'fYarely!  YarHv*  Pull  away,  my 
hearts,*'  said  the  latter,  and  the  boat  bearing  the  unlucky  younk 
man  soon  carTied  him  en  board  the  frigate.  Perhaps  you  will 
blame  me  for  mentioning  this  eiroum^tance;  but  consider,  my  dea^ 
cousin.  tftJfl  man  saved  mv  Mfe.  and  his  fate,  even  when  my  own  and 
my  father's  were  in  the  balance,  could  not  but  afteot  me  nearly. 

**.  *  **In  the  name  of  Him  who  4s  Jealous,  even  to  slaying,"  said 
the  first — '  " 

•  •  •  •  t  •  t 

Cetera  denmi 
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BT  THlf'  AUTHOR  OP  WAVBRLSY 

CHAPTER  IV 
A  HUNTING  FARTT-^AN  At)VBNTUR]&-^  I>BLIVEJtAl9Cli. 

The  next  morning  the  bugles  were  sruhded  by  daybreak  in  the 
'  court  of  Lord  Boteler's  mansion,  to  eall  the  inhabitants  from  thejr 
slumbers  to  afisist  in  a  splendid  chase  with  which  the  Baron  had  re- 
solved to  entertain  his  neighbor  Fitzallen  and  h.«  noble  visitor  St. 
Clere.  Peter  Lanaret,  the  falconer,  was  in  attendance,  with  falcons 
for  the  knights  a»id  teirceiets  for  the  ladies,  if  thev  should  choor^e  to 
vary  their  sport  from  hu*nting  to  hawking.  Five  atoat  yeomen 
keepers,  with  their  attendants,  called  Ragged  Robins,  all  meetly  ar« 
rayed  in  Kendal  green,  with  bugles  and  short  hangers  by  their  sides, 
and  quarter-staffs  in  their  hands,  led  the  slow-tMmnds  or  lyniLcttiets  by 
which  the  deer  were  to  be  -put  up.  Ten  braces  of  gallant  greyhounds, 
each  of  which  was  fft  to  pluck  down,  singly,  the  tw)e«t  red  deer;  were 
led  in  leashes  by  as  many  of  Dord  Boteler's  foresters,  T^he  pages, 
squires,  and  other  attendants  of  feudal  splendor,  well  attired  in  tjieir 
best  hunting-rear,  upon  horseback  or  foot,  according  to  their  rank, 
.with  their  boar-spears,  long  bows,  and  oroes-bows,  were  Ift  seemly 
waiting. 

A  numerous  train  of  yeomen,  called  in  the  language  ot  the  times 
retainers,  who  yearly  received  a  livery  coat  and  a  small  pen£lo«  for 
their  attendance  on  siich  soleihri  (yccasions,  appeared  in  cassocks  of 
blue  bearing  upon  their  arms  the  cognisance  of  the  hou^  of  Boteier, 
ajft  a  badge  of  their  adherence.    They  were  the  talle«t  men  of  their 
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hikMsAm  ttaAt  tba  tielfffaborkiff  vlllacw  could  BUDPljr*  with  •very  niftn 
h^  good  buckJM-  ou  h^ii  *injiilti«r,  u^ia  ft  Uiiglu  iJMrnished  broaJaword 
d amir^ "Iff ^  Crop  *iia  leathtm  bei^t,  Un  tma  ocrti^a^un  Uiey  acted  aa 
rarfigers  for  beating  up  tbo  li^jekeia  &nd  rouai^ig  game.  Tbese  at- 
tonUaniA  tiJl«d  up  tli«  court  of  the  c<lsU«,  apueioua  as  It  'Wfts. 

Qn  th«  fr^n  without  yiou  miKht  iiav©  &tLi>  the  niOLicy  a^iaemMaff* 
of  r><i5ii3£intry  con  veil  td  by  ji  report  of  Ihs  apJeoaid  hu-nUnir.  inoludlnK 
moiit  of  our  old  ficqualnuncta  n^om  Tewln,  as*  well  aa  th«  JoUr  pjir- 
take-ra  of  good  cheer  at  Hob  &'ileher  B.  Gregory  ilhe  jeater,  It  uuar 
wet  J  be  guessed,  had  tio  tfeai  tnind  Lt>  exhibit  lilmselt  In  public  after 
ms  recent  disaster;  but  uawaid  lh*4  slt^ward,  a  great  lorihalJfft  In 
whatever  conc^jrned  the  pubiic  exhiblUon  of  hia  mtvater  a  household 
^-^^**i.  ^.**^  Tvoij.! lively  enjoined  hJ»  attfeodance.  '"What/"  quoth  h^ 
"  shall  the  houne  of  the  brave  Lord  Boteler^  on  such  a  brave  day  aft 
thifl,  be  without  a  fmil  7  Ctt-toa.  the  good  Lord  St.  Clere  aad  h  n  fair 
lady  wister  might  think  our  hous^skeeping  aa  niggardly  as  that  of 
their  churlish  kinsman  at  Gay  Bower*,  who  «er^t  hla  farther' a  jester 
to  the  hoep4^at,  s&ld  the  poor  sot'a  bella  for  hawk-Jessea,  atid  made 
a  n  ghtcap  of  hU  long-eared  bonnet.  And.  sirrah,  let  njfl  are  the  fool 
Wft ndwwn 6*1  y—fl peak  squlba  and  crackers,  ina-tead  of  that  dry.  barpftn, 
aiusty  gibing  which  thou  hia*  used  of  late;  or,  by  th©  bonesi  the  por- 
ter shall  have  thee  to  hla  loilge,  and  cob  thee  with  thine  own  woodan 
sword  till  thy  ulcin  la  as  motley  as  thy  doublet.' 

To  this  a  tern  Injunction  Gregory  made  no  reply,  any  more  than 
to  the  courtoouB  offer  of  old  Albert  Drawelot,  the  chief  park-keeper, 
who  pre  posed  to  blow  vinegar  In  hla  no*a  to  «harpen  h.a  wit,  aa  hft 
had  dcyno.  that  ble3»t-d  fnornlng  to  E ranger,  the  old  hound,  whose 
ecftnt  wart  falHng.  There  waa.  Indeed,  lltt'e  time  for  reply,  for  tho 
huglea,  after  a  HveJy  11c>url3h,  were  now  silent,  and  Peretto,  with  hli 
two  attendant  Tninstrel*,  stepping  beneath  the  windows  of  the 
Btrangers"  apartments,  joined  In  the  following  roundelay,  the  tfeep 
voL^em  al  %h»  rang^era  and  falconers  inaklng  up  a  chortu  tb^t  cauRao 
tb9  wmrj  iMitttomeata  to  rln^  agatn: 

Waken,  lords  aad  ladies  gar. 
Oa  ttae  meuataln  dawns  tba  day; 
AJl  the  iollr  chase  is  here. 
With  hswk  and  horse,  end  hunting  spe&r; 
Hounds  «re  In  their  conrles  yelling. 
Hawks  ai%  whistling,  horns  are  knelling. 
MerMly. 'tnerrily,   mingle  they, 
"Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 
The  Biist  haa  lefc  the  mowncain  gray; 
Sprinsle^s  la  the  dawn  are  a.roaming. 
Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming. 
And  foresters  have  busy  keen. 
To  track  the  buck  in  thicket  green; 
Now  we  come  to  chant  cur  lay, 
"Waken«  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
To  the  green- wood  haste  away; 
We  can  show  you  where  he  Ile«, 
Fleet  of  foot  and  Ull  of  else; 
We  ean  show  th«  marks  he  made,' 
When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  frayed; 
We  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay, 
"Waken,  lords  and  Udies  gay." 

Louder,  louder  chant  the  lay. 
W<aken,   lords  and  ladles  gay; 
Tell  them  youth,  and  mirth,  and  glee 
^  Run  a  course  as  well  as  we; 

Time,   stem  huntsman!  who  can  balk. 
Stanch  as  hound  and  fleet  as  hawkt 
Think  of  this  and  r  se  with  day. 
Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay. 

Br  tbe  time  this  lay  was  finished.  Lord  Boteler.  wltk  irig  dmngk* 
tar  and  kinsman.  Fltzallen  cf  Marden.  and  other  noble  sru«9t8,  had 
mouatMi  UiMr  palfreys,  and  the  liunt  set  forward  in  dU9  order.    Tli* 
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huttUmea  hftVliw  carefully  tjb»e^ed;the  tp^iw  of  a  lonf  »U«  o»t^MH 

ttiiiiy.  oy  Uie  lUiiiiEB  wrtiLiv  vtiey  n^J  maae  upon  the  trees,  to  the  siHie 
Ee  tne  ihicket  m  whtE^h.  by  the  report  of  Drawwow  he  had  harhoxed 
Ail  nlg-hL*  Trte  ho  icemen,  BprtaA^.ng  t-hemfiewes  along  the  aide  of  thei 
coverr  wuiteti  uniii  the  kei^per  etuered,  leading  h-s .  oan-Oog,  a  lajrge 
bloodboujid  lied  m  a  le^m  or  biuid  from  whjch  iie  takes  hi3  name.:., 
^ut  it  beieii  ihi^s.  A  part  or  t^he  second  year*  which  was  in  the^ 
eam^  cover  wuh  ttie  proper  object  of  their  pursuit,  chanced  to  he  ui^- 
harbt>red  first.  antJ  bioKe  cover  very  near  where  the  L«.dy  Jbmma  and 
her  broiJier  -were  staii^Jied.  An  mtxp^rienced  vaiiet.  wdaq  w«ui  ne^arer 
to  liitm.  infctantiy  uMooaed  two  tail  gryhounos,  who  eprang  after 
the  tugitive  'vvitji  ail  the  ne&toefcs  of  the  north  wind^  Gregory,  re- 
©10 red  a  iKtle  to  epiHtfl  by  t(ie  emlvening  scene  around  him.  louo-wed. 
encouias^ng  th^  bounaa  wuJi  a  luud  tayout.  foriwliioh  he  had  the 
hearty  tursca  of  the  huutsman,  aa  well  as  of  the  Baion,  who  entered 
into  Lhe  BpvMt  of  the  chase  wtt^h  aJl  the  juvenile  ardor  of  twenty. 
"May  the  foUi  fiend,  hootpri  isnd  eytirred,  r.die  nown  his  bawling  throat 
with  a  Ecvthe  at  h.s  g^irdie/'  <iui>Lh  Albert  Drawsiot;  Vheie  have  I 
been  telj  ng  riim  that  aH  ihe  inarks -were  those  <rf  a  buck  of  the  first 
heaii<  and  ne  has  haiiooed  the  hounds  upen fa  velvet-headed  knobblerj 
By  tjaint  Hubert,  if  i  break  n-yi  his  pate  with  my  cross-bow,  may  I 
never  cast  oH  hound  more!  But  to  It,  my-  lords  and  masters!  the 
noble  beast  In  here  y^,  and,  thank  the  saints,  we  have  enough  of 
hounds.*'  .       , 

a  he  covf^r  being  n^w  thoroughly  beat' by  the  attendants,  the  stfitf 
was  compelled  lq  abandon  it  und  trust  to  his  speed  for  his  safety. 
Three  greyhounds  w&re  clipped  up^n  h*m,  whom  he  threw  out.  aft^ 
running  a  coup.e  of  ml  Lee,  by  entering  an  extensive  fnrzy  l»rake» 
which  exLcnc^ed  alofig  the  e$Ldeofa  hill;  The  horsemen  soon  came  up, 
aud  casi.ing  olT  a  Buffic<.enc  number  of  slow-hounds,  sent  them  with 
tlie  puckers  mito  the  cover,  in  order  to  drive  the  game  from  Ws 
etren&.h,  'ihiii  object  being  iiccompKshed,  afforded  another  severe 
chase  of  several  mSie^,  In  a  direction  a. most  circular,  during  which 
the  poor  animal  tried  every  wile  to  get  rid  mt  his  persecutors.  He 
crossed  and  traversed  all  such  dusty  paths  as  were  likely  to  retain 
the  least  scent  of  his  foots4;eps;  he  laid  himself  close  to  the  ground, 
drawing  his  feet  under  his  belly,  and  cla,pplng  hid  nose  close  to  the 
earth,  lest  he  should  be  betrayed  to  the  hounds  by  his  breath  and 
hoofs.  \\  hen  all  was  in  vain,  and  he  found  the  hounds  coming  fast 
in  upon  him,  his  t)wn  strength  falling,  his  moutb  emboi?s?d  w..h  foam, 
and  the  tears  dropping  from  his  eyes,  he  turned  in  despair  upon  his 
pursuers,  who  then  stood  at  gaze,  making  a  hideous  clamor,  and 
awaiting  their  two-footed  auzllterles.  Of  these.  It  chanced  that  the 
Lady  Eleanor,  4aklT)^  jnare  pleasure  tn  the  eport  than  Matilda,  and 
be-ngia  less  buritn  to  hac  paifrey  than  the  Lnr>rd  JJ.yieltir.  was  the  first 
who  arrived  rt  the  spot,  and  taking  a  cro^s-bow  from  an  attendant, 
discharged  a  bf>ft  at  tha  stag.  WTien  the  infuriatetl  an:mnl  felt  him- 
self wounded,  he  pushed  franU<*al4y  towards  her  from  whom  he  had 
received  the  shnft.  and  Lnify  Eleanor  mfght  have  hsd  occasion  to 
repent  of  her  ente^rprlse,  had  not  young  FitxaHen,  who  had  kept  near 
her  during  th*  v;^vr>i^  tl.iv,  at  that  Instant  grolloped  briskly  In,  and,  ere 
the  stag  could  i.ar^g-e  h!a  object  of  assault,  diispatojied  him  with  his 
short  Jhuntlng-^fword. 

>lbert  Drawslot,  w^ho  t^A  just  come  tip  in  terror  ftor  the  young 
lady's  safety,  broke  out  into  loud  encomiums  upon  FitaaHen's 
strength  and  gallantry.  **By'r  Laidy."  safd  he,  taking  off  his  cap  and 
wiping  his  sun-burned  face  with  his  sleeve,  "well  struck,  and  in 
goo<i  tlwe!    Put  now,  bovs,  doff  your  bcnnets  and  sound  the  mort." 

T^e  sryyrtsmen  then  sounded  a  treble  mort,  and  set  up  a  general 
vT»con,  whlfh,  mfneled  wlPh  the  yelping  cf  the  dogs,  made  the  wel- 
kdn  r!n^  apiai'n.  The  huntsman  then  offered  lils  knltfe  to  I>ord  Bote- 
ler,  V^'9t  he  r'Ip'ht  take  the  say  of  the  deer,  but  the  Baron  courteous- 
ly Inflated  upon  PItzallen  going  tftirough  "fhat  ceremony.  The  Lady 
•Matilda  was  now  oominar  up,  wLth  most  of  the  attendants;  and  the 
Interest  of  the  chase  "being  ended,  it  excited  sr»me  surprise  that 
neither  iSt.  Cier^  nor  his  sister  made  the'r  appe<arance.  The  Lord 
Botel<»-r  rbmmand^  the  horns  again  to  sound  the  recheat,  4n  hopes 
to  c»»n  4ti  t'h**  ?»tra«?giers.  and  saAd  to  'Fitzallen.  "Methlnks  St.  Clergy 
»fK>'  dlstInn!ifi^ed  for  service  in  war,  should  have  been  mor^  forwaxa 
in  tbe  ohase." 
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"I  tix>Vp**  Mia  PiAer  Lafiaret  "I  kiwyir  ^o  re«san  of  the  noMo 
]ord*B  latjseiice;  i<ir^  when  ibat  moortca,f  Gree^ory  iu,4.ocei  t..e  dOffS 
upon  the  knotibl^r,  a^^  ^^.Ikipecl  iiKe  &  green  h.^ding*  as  he  is,  after 
til  em,  I  saw  tho  L*aoy  Emm  a"  a  pallry  touow  a  pace  a/ter  that  varlet* 
'wIiL>  sh^Ui^  he  tra^in^i  for  overrunn.iif ,  anU  I  a^injc  her  noibAe  broth- 
er ha»  foijjwcd  -/^er,  lesi  »h«  Bbou.d  foina  ^o  harm.  I»ut  hare^  by  the 
pood*  ts  Grofi^^iy  tJ  ai.ffw^tr  for  h^msGlf.'* 

At  tb.s  moment  Ure^ory  entered  the  circle  which  had  been 
formed  raund  the  deer,  oui  of  hroafh,  and  his  face  covered  with 
bichod,  l.c  kept  fjr  sjine  t.me  utLer.r.g-  i^i^rt.cu«ci«.d  cries  €4,  **iMX» 
row!"  and  *'W  e.laway!'*  and  other  fixcJ air. anions  of  distress  and  tefr 
r^r,  po.nt.n^  Otii  t.^a  wh.io  to  a  ttiit^^tit  &l  tAA^e  dioULOwe  frook  tho 
spat  wjicre  iho  d£cr  h&d  been  killed. 

"Ly  my  honor,"  BOiid  tfio  Saix^n,  "I  wou'.d  gladly  know  who  has 
darted  to  array  liie  poor  knave  ittus;  ar^a  i  ttust  he  b..ould  dearly 
abye  h.a  outreculdance*  w&ra  ihe  the  beat,  aave  one,  in  England." 

Gregory,  tvuo  had  i^ow  tuu^id  nitj/e  bfii^i.;!,  cr.«d«  "aiCa'P,  an*  ye 
be  men!  Save  Lady  Bnuna  and  her  broth&ir,  Wiho  they  are  mux^ 
dering  in  Brokenhurst  thicket" 

'iiu3  put  a^l  in  motion.  Liord  Boteler  hastily  coanmanded  a  small 
party  cl  hia  n^n  ta  ab]d-e  far  the  fitfent^  of  the  laa^es,  while  he 
liimae'lf,  Fltaallen.  and  the  rest  roade  wiiat  speed  the  y could  t>ward8 
ths  liuUcei,  t^u^at^d  ^y  lireeoiy,  wnu  fijr  ihat  p4*rpfc/ae  was  mounted 
lM>hlnd  Fahan.  I'uLdiLns  through  a  majTOW  puLh^  the  Lrst  object 
they  encQur/Ured  w^a  a  man  of  small  stature  \A^S  on  the  ground, 
iiBaatered  and  almost  ©trang-Ied  by  pvo  dQg^s*  wh.c*h  were  instantly 
recognized  to  ba  ihoae  that  had  acoampanied  Gregory.  A  little 
iwnhtr  waa  an  open  fipHce,  where  lay  three  bodies  of  deadi  or 
rwound^  men:  bc3iJ>a  th<>s&  wa3  Lady  £>inma,  apparently  lifeless, 
hOT  brother  and  a  young  foreater  bondings  over  and  endeavoring  to 
Tocover  her,  By  empjoytng  the  iia-ual  rETOedks,  tMs  was  soon  ac- 
complished. While  Lord  Boteler,  astonished  at  f^ucli  a  scene,  anzr 
lous^y  .nqulred  cf  St.  Clere  the  moanlng^  of  what  he  saw,  and 
wheOier  more  danger  wias  to  be  e^cted. 

**For  the  present  I  truat  not,"  said  iihe  young  warrior,  who  they 
now  obiter ved  was  slighiiy  wounded;  "but  I  ifr^y  you,  of  >our  noble- 
desBn  let  the  woods  here  l>e  searched;  for  we  were  assaulted  by  four 
of  t'he^e  ba^e  a-'^^-a^Jna,  and  1  see  three  only  on  the  sward." 

The  attendaniis  now  brought  forward  the  person  whom  they  had 
rescued  from  the  dogs,  and  Hc-nry,  with  disgust,  ^ heme  and  aston- 
Istiment,  TocogTJlied  his  Irinsman,  Geston  €t,  Clere.  This  disoovery 
bo  eommtinlcated  in  a  whl^por  to  Lord  Boteler,  who  commanded 
th«  prisoner  to  be  conveyed  to  Quoenhoo  ll^M,  and  closely  gruarded; 
ftic^n while  b«  isunxJously  inquired  of  youngr  St.  Ciere  abotit  hia 
:wouiid, 

*'A  scratchy  a  'trifle i"  cried  Henry.  "I  am  in  less  haste  to  bin4 
it  than  to  introduce  to  you  one  without  wtiose  aid  that  of  the  leec» 
would  have  come  too  late.  •Where  is  he?  Where  is  my  brave  fol- 
lower?" 

"Here,  most  noble  lord."  said  Gregory,  sliding  from  h's  palfrey 
and  st^ppln^  forward,  '^ready  to  receive  the  guerdon  which  your 
bouniy   would  heap  on  him," 

"Truly,  friend  Gregory/*  answered  the  young  wa^rrlor,  'then 
shatt  not  be  forgotten;  for  thou  didst  run  speedily,  and  roar  man- 
fully for  aid.  withou!:  which,  1  think  venly,  we  had  not  received  it. 
But  the  brave  forcater^  ^<ho  <:ame  to  Iny  rescue  when  these  three 
ruffians  h^id  nigh  overijowerd  tne^  where  is  he?'* 

Every  one  luioked  around,  but  though  all  had  E«en  him  on  enter- 
Jn^  the  thicket,  he  was  not  now  fo  be  found.  Ihey  could  onJy  con- 
jecture that  he  had  retired  during  the  confusuon  occasioned  by  tho 
detention  of  Ga^^o^. 

"Seek  not  for  htm,"  said  the  Ijady  Ehnma.  who  had  now  in  some 
degree  recovered  her  conjposure;  *'he  will  not  be  found  of  mortal, 
tiniess  ait  his  own  »eason." 

The  Baron,  convinced  from  this  answer  that  her  "terror  had  for 
the  Ume  iwmewhat  disturbed  her  reasoai.  forbore  to  question  her; 
end  Matilda  and  TClf^anor,  to  whom  a  message  had  be^h  dispatched 
With  the  result  of  this  MraHFe  adventure,  arriv.ng.  they  took  the 
Lady  Emma  between  them,  and  all  In  a  body  returned  to  the  castlo. 

The  dls^tance  was.  howevf^r,  considerable,  and  before  reaching 
it  tdiey  had  another  ularm.    The  prickers,  who  rode  forenM*3t  in  the 
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«r»  oi    me  /^"-^^.^TJ,  %^j  i|   ™T„a  wlih  Kreat  plei^sure  that  n«  ais- 

ltli?.d    them    rhUher.    they    pro.-^cuted    th^lr    Journey    in    conftdwM^ 
^d  4<:umy,  ana  arrWe^  ^9  *i  hom«  wKIvquI  any  furtiher  accident. 
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So-eoon  as  they  arrived  ^t  i^t  pnwely  ra^^tiaion  of  BoteleJ*.  tje 

to  wi  cMte^  H.uaieSce.^'1  iiad  'n^  ^u^n^  ^tn  my  e-£ter^a  piJr^y,  m 
cSSe  Mt  ftft  tout   by  thti  woraiuplui   Uie^oiy.    li^an  1   rude  after  to 


OMBiBtf  Uu-QUta  lue  .iiici^fet  wtiere  yau  foupu  us,  i  wi^s  surprised  bj 

?«^h2d  tat?  the  thicket  iJut  was  tnetanay  as&iiled  by  two  rumans. 
2wto  OtSS  iw^mad^  toward*  my  sister  and  ^^r^fiory.  The  poor 
SmSitodL  crying  for  help.  Pursu^Ll  by  my  taise  kiii>u.ii.ii,  now  your 
SSSSenand^hl  designs  of  the  uiher  ou  my  poor  Kmma  (miirder- 
duS/no  doubU  were  prevenied  by  ihe  suddeu  appar.tl^m  of  a  bravj 
woodonaVL.  who.  aft^r  a  short  encounter,  stretched  the  miscreant  at 
hte  feet  and  t.ame  lO  my  assistance.  I  wa«  already  sL&htly  wounded. 
kioA  neariy^  o^-t^rlaid  with  odds.  The  combat  iflsttd  some  time  for  the 
caitiffs  were  both  well  armcfJ.  ctron^,  and  desperate;  at  length,  how- 
ever we  had  eacli  mastei^d  our  antagonlKt,  when  your  retinae,  my 
Lord  Boteler,  arrived  to  ray  rel.ef.  So  ends  my  at^ry;  but.  by  my 
Hnl«hthGQd.  I  would  plve  an  par:;s  rJin^om  for  an  opportunity  of 
thanking  the  gallant  forester  by  wbo«e  aid  T  live  to  'tell  i\-   ,  ..  ^ 

•*FeaJ  not  ^  fcald  L&rd  T^^trTer.   *'he  shall  be  found.  If  tMa  or  the 
foiil-  adjacent  count:  ea  bold  him.   And  now  Lor<5  FHzo^bornc  WiU  bfc 

J  leased  t«  dofT  the  armor  he  h^<t  po  kindly  aesnmed  for  our  sake^ 
When  the  hwT  9t  dinner  approa<*edj  the  l4P(ly  %tn<H  and  feer 
cousin  visited  the  chaiaber  of  *ha  ftbfa-^PaFcy,  jThey  found  her  in  j 
cem^qsed  but  melanelioly  posture.  She  tuamed  the  discourse  vpon 
the  Wsfortunes  of  her  lif^,  and  hinted,  t^a-t  Having  ppCQwer^  ^r 
hrothfer,  «nd  aeelaar  Wm  IftoK  forward  to  tjie  ^e^y  ^/^^^^^TJ^^H^i 
amply  renay  to  him  the  loss  of  hen.  she  had  th-oughts  qf  dedioatiiw 
her  retnalninir  life  to  Heaven,  by  whose  proyidi^niial  ir^^rUfK^ee  it 
had  been  so  often  pr^sierved.  .^.      .    .,.,  »,       ^  ^       ^  ,„i« 

Matilda  colored  deeply  at  something  In  this  tpeepli,  aB<|  her  ^ou^ 
InvfeJifhed  loudly  aralnst  JSmmaJ^  restyluti-on.  --All.  my  d^ar  Lady 
Bleapor."  replied  she.  **l  have  to-d»y  wltaessed  what  I  cannot  jm 
judge  a  supernatural  yisitatMn.  and  to,  w)iat  end  can  *t  call  l»§,l?lM  ^9 
jrlve  ynyflMf  to  the  rtar?  That  peasant  who  ruided  n»«  fn  »«f^^? 
•ouRh  the  P«rk  of  Danbury.  the  sanje  who  v^ppeaFed  bejkwfe  nje  ^i 
Terent  iim^  and  In  different  forma  dw^ns  that  eventful  journey— 
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tftat  r^«rth,  tmtii^  ftetti^^s  Af^  ihiBitShittd  o*  my  mMnryv  it  tM  irwr 
Uiatvldual  f orevtm*  w9io  I9ito  dity  resoMd  us  In  tli«  <*r«sl.  I  oaMMit 
\9t  iiM6tak«n;  aiHi>  connlBiiklncr  tiMSe  tnarv«li#«d  Appearances  with  tks 
spectre  which  I  saw  while  at  Gay  Bowers,  I  oannot  resiat  the  oon- 
\ictioB  that  Heaven  has  jpentKtted  mj  s^uar<Wan  angai  ta  assuMe 
Mortal  ttha|;>e  for  my  relief  and  protection/' 

The  fahr  oansiiis,  afcer  exonaAffUiir  leek*  whfich  implied  a  fear  tlMU 
her  mind  was  wtandermg.  answered  her  In  sotithuns  terms,  and  finally 
t>revttu^led  upon  her  te  accompany  them  to  the  ban<iuet.ng'4iall.  ¥Lmm 
the  fl^8t  person  they  enoountered  was  the  Baroh  FHsosbeme  of 
I>ls;R8Well,  new  diveeted  of  his  armor,  at  the  aisht  of  whom  «the  LAij 
Emma  chan|;ed  color,  and  exclaimingr,  "'It  Is  the  same!"  sank  sense- 
less into  the  armli  of  Matilda. 

•*6he  Is  bewildered  by  the  tfertws  ef  the  day/'  slild  Eleattor;  "and 
we  have  done  Hi  4n  obLgingr  her  to  descend/* 

**And  I**  said  Fitzosbeme.  ''have  done  madly  In  presenting  before 
het*  pn0  whose  presence  must  recall  moments  ii4ie  tnost  alarmlna  la 
her  life/* 

While  the  ladUea  sapported  Shnma  from  the  hall,  Liord  BoleHer 
and  et.  Clere  requested  an  explanation  .fh>m  PiusoObome  of  the 
w-ordts  he  h^^l  use  J. 

'^TriMt  Kie,  ^^nHe  brdsi/*  eald  thA  Baroh  ^  Dlgwrswefl,  'V*  siMkH 
have  wJlat  y©  <tcmand  wh^n  I  Je<im  that  Ltady  Bmma  l>arcy  has  n«t 
sufifered  frjm  tny  imiprudence/' 

At  this  m^jment  La^iy  MaUlda,  returning,  ^sM*  that  her  fair 
friend »  o?i  iher  recovery,  bad  calmiy  and  deliberately  insisted  that 
she  had  seen  F^tzoslMrno  bt^ore,  in  the  miost  dangenous  crisis  of  her 
Ute. 

"I  dreajd,*'  s^J  eh*,  *%er  disordered  mind  connects  a;i  that  iier 
eye  ibehold.3  wl^A  the  terrible  ij^i^aa-gea  tlwil  sije  ^oj  witueSHed." 

^'N-ay/'  «aid  Fkaosb&rne,  'If  rioUe  &l.  Clere  can  panicu  the  un- 
authwrizi^d  iiiteresit  i*^ii:cii,  with  the  purest  and  luost  honiorable  in- 
tent; on  3,  I  ha^'ft  taken  in  hi»  slater's  Tate,  It  ^s  eaay  Ii>r  me  to  ex- 
plaM  this  my&tejiigus  ImpresakHi/' 

He  p£K>ceeded  to  say  ih^at,  >h^ppenln£  to  b6  in  the  hoatelry  called 
the  Grlfiln  near  L-addow,  whilh  u(JK*ri  a  iourrxey  in  thtiL  oouiHry,  he 
had  inet  «fith  the  tjjd  iitirae  of  itm  Lrftdy  Iiirtima  Daicy»  -who.  i>eJTi^ 
jwflt  expelled  frx>m  Oay  iit^wtra,  .was  lu  4he  heliirht  ot  her  «rief  ajid 
inddBmaitctn.  and  ma'iJo  loud  arid  public  rpt':i(>>ajiiatj>oii  oi  Lpady  Em- 
!!)&*■  wrongs.  FYom  the  d^acnptje^a  she  e«ve  at  the  beauiy  of  [her 
ioster-'dhild,  as  well  as  iroia  the  spirit  4Dt£  ohivairy,  FitsfOit^nie  be- 
came In  teres  t€s)  la  her  fate.  TfhU  inUr^st  ^as  d^ef^ly  enih^nced 
Irtwrir  by  a  br:jbe  tui  old  Oaunt  the  Reve,  he  prucared  a  view  ol  the 
I^y  Minima  aa  she  wallttfd  near  the  casUe  of  (j-iy  Ecwere.  The 
aged  cbiii>l  refused  to  give  ti^m  access  to  th«  cattle;  yet  drop^ped 
sanii  hints  as  If  b^  thfought  the  Jady  In  daiij^cr.  and  w^stt^  ^h«  w^rta 
weK  out  of  lu  H4a  master,  h«  sa.d,  had  hwiid  ene  liiaiJ  a  brother  In 
Rfe.  and  ^nc«  tha-t  deptlvfrd  \i.rs%  of  all  change  0/  ^Jt^nlng  iier  d<J- 
Aiains  by  pur<??wise.  hs— ifl  short.  iJnunt  ft^^shdd  they  were  tsafeiy 
aeparatfid.  "If  fl,ny  injury,"  <iuaih.  he,  " should  ha.:apcn  to  the  diumsffl 
here,  it  wera  1:1  for  aU  ot  us.  1  tried  by  ba  Innoot^nt  sti^  tavern  to 
f^^hten  her  from  ihe  hasiOe.  btr  intrbdnctns  a  figrure  ihrouvh  a 
tt*li^door«  and  waminsr  iver,  as  if  hy  a  voice  from  the.  dead*  tK>  re- 
treat from  ahencd;  but  Irtie  gUgt^t  is  wilful,  and  is  rimntai^:  tipon  her 
fa*e/' 

Flhdlngr  Gatmt,  aUhbufh  covetous  androdmmunlcatlvje,  too  fatth* 
fUl  a  servant  to  hl»  uieked  master  to  take  any  active  steps  agaftnsl 
hH  commands,  PRaoa^me  applied  htanself  to  old  Urseiy,.  whom  he 
found  mora  tractable,  Through  ber  he  lelirxled  the  dreadful  i^l 
Giiston  haa  la^d  to  fid  hims^f  of  his  kinSvtreman,  ahd  resolred  la 
effect  her  deliverance.  But  awar^  clt  <the  deiloaoy  6f  Emma's  sUua* 
^lort.  h^  charged  Uraely  to  €onteal  from  her  the  Interest  he  took  In 
her  diatre^?;.  reaoWIn^  to  vatch  over  her  In  disguite  until  he  saw  her 
various  dresse*  iStiring  tier  ^ourhey,  in  the  eourse  0t  whtoh  he  was 
never  far  distant;  and  hv  had  always  four  stout  yeomen  Within  hear** 
in£  of  his  hu^le,  had  assistance  been  necessary.  When  she  waa 
placed  in  safety  at  the  lodge,  it  was  Pttsosbome's  hitentlon  to  have 
prevailed  upi^n  hiji  s}9i>?r3  to  visit  ahd  take  her  under  their  protee-* 
tloti;  but  he  found  them  absent  frtMh  Digaswell,  havinsr  gene  to  at- 
tmf  an  agad  itflatldn  wlio  lay  dangereusTy  til  ta  a  dUlaat  oouatyw 
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Timy  did  «ot  r«titm  until  the  day  before  tlie  ICay^games;  and  the 
other  even-ts  foiJiowed  too  rapidly  to  permit  Fitzosborne  to  lay  any 
pian  for  inirodiKung  them  to  trfvcty  £kn<na  Darcy.  On  the  day  of  the 
oiiaae  he  resolved  io  preserve  hie  romantic  disguise,  and  attend  the 
Ijadky  <&mma.as  a  forester,  partly  to  have  the  pieasvire  of  being  near 
her  and  partly  to  judge  whether,  according  to  an  :die  report  in  the 
ooimtry^  shQ  tavorei  IMa  friend  and  comrade  Fit{Bai«eii  of  Marden. 
This  last  motive,  it. may  easily  be  believed,  he  did  not  declare  to 
the  company.  After  the  skirmish  with  tHe  ruffians,  he  waited  till 
the  Baron  and  tne  hunters  arrived,  and  then,  still  doubting  the 
farther  designs  of  Gaston,  hastened  to  hi«  caatle  to  arm  the  band 
which  had  es<?ort«d  tliem  to  Queenhoo  Hall. 

Fitzosboriie's  story  being  finished,  he  received  the  thanlcs  of  all 
the  company  particulars  of  St.  Clere,  who  <elt  deeply  the  respect- 
ful delicacy  wi^n  ^hxch  he  had  conducted  hlm&elf  towards  his  sis-ter* 
The  lady  was  carefuly  Informed  of  her  obligations  to  him;  and  it  ii^ 
ieft  to  the  weU-iudg.ng  reader  whether  even  the  raillery  of  tAdy 
Sleanor  mace  her  regret  that  Heaven  had  on:y  employed  natural 
means  for  her  «ecuri-ty,  and  that  t;he  guardian  angel  was  converted 
into  a  handsome,  gaUant,  and  enamoured  knight. 

The  loy  cf  the  company  in  the  hall  extended  itself  to  the  but* 
tery,  where  Gregory  the  jester  narrated  such  feats  of  arms  done 
by  himself  in  the  fray  of  the  morning  as'  niAght  have  shamed  Bevis 
and  Guy  of  Warwick.  He  was.  according  to  his  narrative,  singled 
oi:^t  for  destru^ion  by  the  gigantic  Caron  himself,  while  he  aban- 
doned to  mUtner  hands  the  destruction  of  St.  Clere  and  Fitzosborne, 
"But,  certes,"  said  he,  "the  foul  paynitt  met  his  nwttch;  for,  ever 
a*  ho  foined  at  me  with  hia  brand,  I  parr.ed  his  blo^s  with  my 
bauble,  ai^*  closing  w^ith  h.m  upon  the  third  veny,  threw  h^n  to 
the  ground,  and  made  h.m  cry  recreant  to  ah  unaTmed  man." 

"Tusih,  n-.att,'*  said  I^rawsJot,  *U*hou  forgettest  fhy  best  aux- 
iliaries, the  good  greyhounds.  Help  and  Hoidfast!  I  warrant,  thee» 
that  when  the  humpbacked  Baron  caught  fhee  by  the  cowl,  which 
fa^  had  almost  torn  off,  thou  hadat  bee-n  in  a  fair  l;)lig'ht '  had  they 
not  remembered  an  old  friend,  and  come  in  to' the  rescue.  Why»  man,. 
I  round  them  flattened  on  hart  myself;  and  th?re  was  odd  etavinfr 
and  stlcklihg  to  make  them  'ware  haunch!'  Th^r  mouths  were  fuU 
Of  the  flex,  for  I  puil^d  a  piece  of  the  garment  from  Ui^h*  jaws.  I 
-warrant  thee,  that  when  they  brought  -h-m  to  g<round  thou  fledst 
.like  a  frighted  pricket.*' 

**And  as  for  Gregory *8  gigant!o  paynin,"  said  Fabian,  "why,, 
be  lies  yonder  in  the  guard-room,  tha  very  size,  shape  and  color  of 
a  spider  in  a  y£*w-hedge." 

'Tt  I»  false!"  said  Gregory.  "Colbraod  ttie  Dane  was  a  dwttrf 
to  lii«n."  >  - 

**It  is  a*  tmie,"^  returned  Fabkur,  **aa  -  that'  the  Tasker  is  to  be 
married  on  Tu^tday  to  pretty  Ma3>g«ry.  Gregory,  thy  sheet  hath 
toronght  them  between  a  pair  of  1>lanikels." 

"I  care  no  more  for  such  a  glWltirt,**  saM  the  jester,  "than  I 
do  for  thy  leaslngs.  Marry,  thou  hopH0'*my*thumb,  hi^ipy.  wouldait 
thou  be  •  could  thy  head  rea/^  the  capti"<re  Baron's  gtrdie." 

'  "By  the  mass."  said  Peter  Lanarst,  "I  will  have  one  peep 
at' this  burly  gallant;"  and  leaving  the  buttery,  he  went  to  the 
guard-room  where  Gaston  6t.  Clere  was  conflned.  A  onan-at-arms, 
wlio  kept  sentinel  on  the  atrong-studded .  door  of  the  apartment, 
•aid  he  beLeved  he  s^snt;  for  that,  after  raging,  crcamping,  and-  ut* 
Cerlng  ttoe  most  hon  id  imprecations,  he  had  been  of  late  per- 
fectly stKl.  1^^  faloorer  ^^ently  drew  back  a  slidin^r  board  of  a 
fooc  square  towards  the  top  of  the  door,  which  covered  a  hole  of 
the  same  sze,  strongly  latticed,  throuirh  wlhich  the  warder,  without 
opei)!ng  'the  door,  could :  look  3n  upon  his  praoner.  From  tibis 
aperture  be  beheld  the  Wretched  Oaatoa  auapended  by  the  neck  by 
nis  own  girdle  tc  an;  !ron'  rin«:  in  the  side  of:  his  prison.  He  had 
olambered  to  it  t^y  ir^ans  of  the  table  on  :which  his  ^ood  had 
been  placed:  and,  !n  the  agonies  of  shame  and  disapfwinted  m€Uice» 
had  adopted  this  r^ode  of  ridding  hhnself  of  a  wretched  lifei  Ha 
«rta«  found  yet  warm,  birt  totally  «fele«s.  A  proper  jiccouiEt  of  the 
inanner  of  h!s  defith  *w^j9  drawn  up  and  certified*  He  was  burled 
that  everrfn«r  in  the  r»hBpel  of  the  castle,  out  of  reepect  to  his 
high  birth:,  and  fhe  chaplain  of  Fltsallen  of  Mardf^n,  who  aa  d:  tha 
venrica  upon  the  occasion,  pt^eaobed  the  next  Sunday  >  an  eKoeiH^ 


'     APPENDICJSa  4m 

sermon  upon  the  text,  **Radiz  malorem  est  cupidKas/'  which  irs 
have  here  transcribed. 

•  •  •  0  0  0 

(Here  the  manuscript,  from  'whk>h  we  <haTe  painfully  transcribed, 
and  frequenitly,  as  it  wdre,  translated,  tlius  tale  fur  tne  reader's  edifi- 
cation, -is  so  indistmct  and  defaced,  that,  exceptvosr  certain  howibeits, 
nathlesses,  k>  ye's!  etc.,  we  can  pick  out  hiUe  tueai  as  inteiJigible, 
saving  that  avarice  is  dsAned  "a  likour^ahpess  of  hgrart  after  earthly 
things."  A  Ifctt^e  farther  there  seenis  tto  have  been  a  ^ay  account  of 
Margery's  wedddng  with  Kaiph  'th»  Tasker,  the  runnliig  of  the  quin- 
tain, and  other  rural  games  practkced  on  the  occasion.  There  are  also 
•fragments  of  a  mock  sermon  preached  by  Gregory  upon  that  occa- 
9k>n,  as  for  example: 

"My  dear  cursed  caittiffs,  there  was  «once  a  king,  and  he  wedded  « 
young  old  q<ueen,  and  ah^  Ivad  a  (ch-ld;  and  tii.s  ohiid*  was  sent  to 
Solomon  the  Sage,  praying  he  would  give  it  the  same  blessing  which 
«ie  got  fron^  the  witch  of  Kndor  when  she  bit  him  by  the  heel.  Here- 
of speaks  the  worthy  Dr.  Badiigundus  Potator;  why  should  not  mas* 
l>e  said  for  all  the  zv>a»ted  shoe  sduls  served  up  in  the  king's  dish  oa 
.Saturday;  ifor  tti^e  it  i^,  that  St.  Peter  -asked  Father  A>dam,  as  they 
Journeyed  to  Oamekxt,  an  iiigh^  great,  and  d!3ul)tfu*l  questdon,  'Adam, 
Adam,  why.eated'st  thou, the  apple  wRhout  paring?*  *'♦ 

With  much  goodly  g4bbepls4i  to  the  same  erte^n;  whioh  display  of 
Gregory's  ready  wit  not  only  threw  the  whol»  company  into  convul- 
irtons  of  laughiter,  but  made  such  an  impresmon  on  Rose,  the  Potter's 
daughter,  that  it  was  thoughit  H  would  be  the  Jester's  own  fault  if 
Ja£k  was  long  without  bis  JUL  M-uch  pibtvy  m<atiter.  concerning  the 
bringing  the  bride  to  bed.  the  loosing  of  the  bridegroom's  points,  th* 
scramme  -v^hioh  enmied  for  them,  cluI  the  casting  of  the  stocking,  im 
fOso  onoit^ted  from  its  obsourity. 

The  followang  soag,  which  hpas.been  since  borrowed  by  the  w«>r- 
vfalpful  author  of  the  famous  History  of  Pryar  Bacon,  •has  been  with 
difficulty  dieciphered.  It  seems  to  'have  been  sung  on  oooasion  of  oar* 
rying  home  the  brJde^ 

BRIDAL  SONG. 

To  th€  tung  *'/  have  been  a  FiddUr,**  tic. 

And  did  you  vot  hear  ot  a  m\Hh  befeU 

The  morroir  a£Ur  a  weddlns  day, 
Aind  oarrying  a  bride  at  home  to  dwell? 

And  away  to  Tewin.  away,  away! 

The  qalntain  waa  aet.  and  tha  sarlandi  were  nutde^ 

'TIS  pity  old  cturtoina  should  ever  decay; 
And  woe  tie  to  him  that  was  boived  on  a  jade,  - 

For  he  carried  no  credit  a.way.  a,way. 

W«  met  a  oonaort  of  flddlO'^e^eea:  ... 

We  set  them  a  eockhorae,  and  made  them  play 
The   wlnnins.  of  BuUen  and   UDaey-freeOk 

And  away  to  Tewln,  away,  away! 

There  waa  ne'er  a  lad  In  all  t<he  parish 
That  would  go  to  the  plough  that  day; 


*Thl8  tirade  of  gll>')eriiAi  la  literally  taken  or  selected  from  a  mock  diseowroe 
pronounced  by  a  {Nrofeased  jester,  whleh  occura  in  an  aocrlent  manu«:rt9t  in  tha 
Advocates'  Library,  the  same  from  which  the  late  hucenlous  Mr.  Weber  publisbed 
the  curious  comic  romance  of  the  Hunting  of  the  Hare.  It  waa  introduced  in  com- 
pliance with  Mr.  StruU'a  plan  of  rendering  his  tale  an  iUustratioa  of  ancient 
manners.  A  similar  burlesque  sermon  is  pronounced  by  the  fool  in  Sir  David 
Lindesay's  satire  of  the  hTree  Bstates.  The  nonsense  and  vulgar  burlesque  of  that 
composition  illustrate  the  ground  of  &t  Andrew  Aguegheek's  eulogy  on  the  ex- 
p-Ioits  cf  the  Jester  in  the  TwelfWi  Night,  who,  reaeri'Ing  his  rharpC'r  Jests  for 
Sir  Tbby,  had  doubtless  enough  of  tlie  Jargon  of  his  calling  to  c.^tlvj^te  the  Im- 
bacllity  of  his  brother  kn.!ght.  who  is  made  to  exclelni— ."Tn  8o<*t.h.  thou  wast  in 
very  greiclotui  foiling  last  night  when  thou  spokest  of  Pfgrogrein'tus;  and  of  the 
vapors  passing  the  enulnocils  of  Quenbus;  'twas  very  goC.  1*  f'»Uh»"  It  Is  en- 
tertaining to  ftnd  comment  a  tors  seeking  to  discover  some  meaning  In  the  profe*- 
Slonat  Jargon  itt  such  a  passage  as  -this. 


WA  VERLEY  NO  VELS 

Bat  ea  kl»  fora-horta  hla  wand»  ha  carrim. 
And  away  to  Tewln.  away,  away! 

TiM  trailer  waa  quick,  and  the  alt  M.  4i^  Uffi 

Tha  ii)ai/1«n3  did  oMka  tha  chamber  full  (ay; 
Hla  yervanta  did  clve  me  a  fuddlini;  cup^ 
And  I  4id  oarry't  iiway,  away ! 

The  fmltn  of  the  town  liie  liauor  ao  took. 

That  he  was  oersuaded   that  the  ground  laek  ^Kt; 
4nd  I  dare  b<rfdly  be  awora  en  a  book. 

Suck  auiitba  aa  ha  tfeera'a  bat  a  few. 

^  A  poaiet  waa  made,  aad  the  women  did  alp, 

Aad  aimpertng  as  Id.  they  Maid  eat  no  inore; 
Pull  maay  ^  maiden  was  laid  on  the  Up.— 
I'll  say  no  more,  but  give  o'er  (give  o'erj. 

But  tpbat  our  fair  reaaers  will  chiefly  reg^ret  Is  the  I<M8  Of  three 
aeclATationa  of  lover  The  first  by  St.  Clere  to  Matilda;  which,  with 
the  lidy's  ani&w^,  occupies  fifteen  closely  wrltttn  pagres  of  manii- 
Aoript.  Th^t  of  Fitzofiborne  to  Emma  lis  not  mucb  Sorter;  but  the 
amours  of  FltzaHen  and  Ifileiinor,  bdns  of  a  lee  a  romantic  cart,  are 
closed  In  three  pagea  orilj.  The  three  not»le  couplea  w^e  married  ia 
Queenhoo  Hall  upon  the  same  day.  being  the  twi-nt -eth  Sunday  after 
Efljster.  There  1^  a  prolix  account  of  ftie  marrTag-p-f«eaj»t.  of  which 
fve  can  pick  out  the  names  of  a  f«w  d^EiheA.  Buch  an  peterel.  crane* 
Hturgeon,  swan,  etc.,  etc.  wlih  a  profuftion  of  wl]<3-fOwl  and  venison. 
We  also  see  thrtt  a  snksble  song;  wa.^  ppodnced  hy  Perette  on  the 
occasion;  antJ  that  the  blshfjp  Who  bleeped  the  bridal  beds  ^(iitch  re*' 
eeived  the  happy  couples  was  no  n'^^gard  of  his  ht>ly  wat«r,  bestow^ 
\ng  h&lf  a  &3Jit>n  upon  t-ach  of  t}is  couchP».  We  regret  we  oan^ 
not  pK'e  thes^  cnrlosU  ^  io  th«  reader  fn  detail,  but  we  hope  to  ex- 
pos«  the  manus<*r^pl  to  abler  entlquarlefl  bo  «oon  as  It  ahall  be 
framed  end  gl&tt^^  by  the  Ingenleun  artist  who  rendered  that  eewfoe 
to  Mr.  Ireland's  Sbnkespefire  MSS.  And  so  (betn^  unable  t^  lay 
aside  the  style  to  which  our  pen  Is  habituated),  g^entle  reader,  we  bid 
thee  hcartdly  farewell.] 

ANECOQT?  OF  gCHOOJ.  DAYS. 

UPON    WHICH    MR.    THOMAS  SCOTT    PRdPOS£D    TO    FOUND    A    TALE    OF 
FXCnON. 

It  U  well  known  to  th<e  fiottth  that  there  is  Utt|e  or  no  t^oxlng  at  the 
Scottish  schoois.  About  forty  or  my  ye^a  asa«  l\«iw^yfrr,  a  far  more 
dangerous  moae  of  hghting,  in  i>arti€s  or  factions,  was  permitted  in 
the  streets  of  i!id.nburgh.  to  the  great  diegraee^ot  wie  poiloe  and  danger 
of  the  parties  concemea.  These  parties  were  geneiaily  tormed  from 
the  qu^irters  of  the  town  in  which  <the  combatants  resided,  those  of  a 
particular  square  or  dlstriot  fighting  against  tnose  of  an  adjoining 
one.  Hence  4t  hd.ppened  that  th^  ^tviidrea  of  the  higher  classes  were 
often  pitied  aga*.ust  tii^Q^e  of  tihe  lower,  each  taking  their  side  ac- 
cording  to  the  resiaence  of  their  friends.  So  far  as  1  recollect,  how- 
ever* it  W&&  unming.^d  either  with  feelings  of  democracy  or  firi«>toc- 
raxjy,  or  dndeed  wtih  maiicd  or  lU-wiU  of  any  kind  towards  the  oppo- 
site party.  In  fact,  it  was  only  a  'rough  mode  of  play.  Such  con- 
tests were,  however,  maintauiied  with  great  vigor  With  stones  and 
sticks  and  fisticuffs,  when  one  party  dared  te  charge  and  the  other 
stood  their  ground.  Of  eonrse  mtsdhief  sometimes'  happened;  boys 
are  said  to  navf  been  killed  at  th^e  "bickers,"  aa  thty  were  called. 
and  serious  accidents  certainly  took  place,  as  many  contempo'  aries 
can  bear  wftness. 

The  author's  father  residing  In  George  Square,  In  the  southern 
side  of  Edinburgh,  the  boys  belonging  to  that  family.  wi:h  o'hers 
in  the  square,  were  aranged  in  a  sort  of  company,  to  which  a  lady 
of  distinction  presi^ted  9,  hiandsome  set  of  colors.  Now,  this  com- 
pany or  regiment  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  enjragrd  In  weekly 
warfare  with  the  bovs  inhabitinier  ithe  Crosscauseway.  Brlato  Street* 
tihe  Potterrow— in  short,  the  neighboring  suburbs.    Thesf  U«t  w^r# 


chlefTj^  of  thft  Icwer  latik,  but  hardy  ioonsr,  who  ihl^W  stone*  ^0  & 
Iwir'a*breAaLh  iftnd  were  very  ru(?fg«a  nhtftgoit.^U  at  cloilo  auArtdrl 
The  tklrrmifih  trfnietlrriea  lasted  ft>r  A  whtJle  evetilnp.  until  one  ptii  Li 
or  the  other  wj-ij  viotoroua,  whvi^,  it  our*  were  succeaMul.  we  drcVfr 
the  enemy  id  theif  quarter  B*  and  w^e  uifuall^  chaaetl  t>ack  by  tli* 
re ififor cements  or  biBreer  l^Ue  who  cttme  t(J  Bii«^Lr  aa^^rttance*  If,  on  this 
tontrary,  we  w&rft  pirrstied,  &s  was  cften  th«  (^«e,  Into  the  precinotft 
of  our  aqua  re.  we  were  Ui  our  turn  siippoi  i^d  by  our  cjitier  brbtbtrC 
domesUc  servants  and  aimHar  auxii;ati«9. 

U  followed,  from  our  frequent  C^p^l09lti6n  to  *ath  o^h«r,  that, 
though  not  Knowing  the  naniots  of  cur  enemks,  we  wt^re  yet  well  ac- 
ftuahii-ed  with  lihedf  appcaranee,  and  ha^l  nlcknamei  for  the  most  re- 
markable of  tht^m.  One  v^ry  acive  and  spirited  boy  might  be  con- 
sidered 3.3  the  principal  leader  in  the  cohort  of  the  suburbs.  He  wa4. 
I  euppose,  thirteen  or  fourteen  ytd-tg  old.  finely  mft3e,  tall,  blufe-eyei 
with  long  fair  hair,  the  very  picture  of  a  youthful  Goth.  This  lad 
was  always  tiret  In  the  charge  ^n^i  iaat  In  tht  retreat— the  Ach  Ilea,  at 
oiicfef  SLtid  A  J  ax  of  the  Cro»wcan¥K^\<ray.  Ho  wa^  toa  fortnldabi*  tb  lia 
not  to  have  n  cogmonien^  and,  itka  tltat  o!  a  knight  uf  old.  It  wa* 
taken  frotn  ih^e  mejat  remarkable  part  nf  hLi  dr^s^,  b^lti^  a  pair  of  cjld 
green  Uvery  breechea,  which  Wi^a  the  princpal  pan  of  hla  cloihlngi 
for.  Ilka  Pentapolm,  according  to  Don  Qulxo'u'a  account.  Green- 
Breeka,  an  we  r-^iilnii  Mrrj,  fliwi«y*i  Pntr^r'.'!  thn.  h^itle  with  barf*  arm«, 
legs  aoia  feet. 

It  fell,  that  once  upon  a  tlnae,  when  the  combat  was  at  the  thick- 
est, this  plebeian  champion  headed  a  sudden  charge,  so  rapid  and 
furious  that  all  fled  before  him.  He  was  several  paces  before  hla 
comrades,  and  had  actually  laid  his  hands  on  the  patrician  standard, 
when  one  of  our  party,  whom  some  misjudging  fraend  had  intrusted 
with  a  oouteau  de  chasse.  or  hanger,  inspired  with  a  zeal  for  the 
honor  of  the  corps  worthy  of  Major  Sturgeon  himself,  struck  poor 
Green-Breeks  over  the  head  with  strength  sufficient  to  cut  him  down. 
When  this  was  seen  the  casualty  was  so  far  beyond  what  had  ever 
taken  place  before  that  both  parties  fled  different  ways,  leaving  poor 
Green-Breeks,  with  his  bright  ha  r  plentifully  dabbled  in  blood,  to  the 
care  of  the  watchman,  who  (honest  man)  took  care  not  to  know  who 
had  done  the  mischief.  The  bloody  hanger  was  flung  into  one  of  the 
Meadow  ditches,  and  solemn  secrecy  was  sworn  on  all  hands;  but  the 
remorse  and  terror  of  the  actor  were  beyond  all  bounds,  and  Lis  ap- 
prehensions of  the  most  dreadful  character.  The  wounded  hero 
was  for  a  few  days  in  the  Infirmary,  the  case  being  only  a  trifling 
one.  But  though  an  inquiry  was  strongly  pressed  on  him.  no  argu- 
ment could  make  him  Indicate  the  person  from  whom  he  had  received 
the  wound,  though  he  must  have  been  perfectly  well  known  to  him. 
When  he  recovered  and  was  dlsmlisised,  ithe  anther  and  his  brothers 
opened  a  communication  with  him,  through  the  medium  of  a  popular 
gingerbread  baker,  of  whom  both  parties  were  customers,  in  order  to 
tender  a  subsidy  in  name  of  emart-naoney.  The  sum  would  excite  rid- 
icule were  I  to  name  4t.  but  sure  I  am  that  the  pockets  of  the  noted 
Green-Breeks  rever  held  as  much  money  K)f  his  own.  He  declined  the 
remittance.  sa3rtng  that  he  would  not  sell  his  blooci:  but  at  the  same 
time  reprobated  the  Idea  of  b^'ng  an  informer,  which  he  said  was 
"clam,"  i.  e.,  base  or  mean.  With  much  urgency  he  accepted  a  pound 
of  snuff  for  the  use  of  some  oM  woman— aunt,  grandmother,  or  the 
like— with  whom  he  lived.  We  did  not  b'^come  friends,  for  the  bickers 
were  more  agreeable  to  both  parties  than  any  more  pacific  amuse- 
ment; but  we  conduo^^ed  them  ever  after  under  mutual  assurances  of 
the  h'ghest  <?ow»ideratlon  for  each  other. 

9ik4i  was  t^e  hero  whom  Mr.  Thorr^a*  5*'»o^t  proi>o««»d  to  carry  to 
Canada  and  involve  in  adventures  with  the  natives  and  colonists  of 
ttwat  country.  Perha/ps  the  youthful  generosity  of  -the  lad  will  not 
seem  so  great  in  the  eves  of  others  as  «to  those  whom  it  was  the 
means  of  screening  from  severe  rebuke  and  poinlshment.  But  K 
seemned  to  .^ho«e  concerned  to  argue  a  nobleness  of  senittment  fair  be- 
yond the  p'^tch  of  mopt  iT»tT>Klfer  und  however  oh?»<»urelv  the  lad  who 
showed  sueh  a  gleam  of  noble  spirit  may  have  lived  or  d'ed.  I  can  not 
help  being  of  opinion  that,  if  fortune  had  placed  him  in  circumstances 
calling  for  -ralkiTitry  o<r  gen-erosity,  the  man  would  have  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  the  boy.  Long  aftprwards,  w'hen  the  story  was  told  to  my 
father,  he  censured  ua  severely  for  not  telling  the  truth  at  tho  tkne. 
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that  h«  mlfiht  bave  a-t tempt wi  to  ba  of  use  to  tho  yoimff  man  In  en- 
tering on  life.  Ij^ut  our  alarms  Tor  tiie  consequences  e>f  the  drawn 
anrord  and  the  wound  i-nflicted  with  Euch  a  weapon  were  far  too  pr»* 
dominsint  at  the  tune  fgr  BiJ.v:n  a  p^tcli  of  gent>ruaAty. 

Ferhaps  I  ougnt  not  to  havo  inserted  vhia  schoolboy  tale;  but 
|>eflicles  uie  slioii^  jaipresfcion  njade  by.  the  incident  at  the  time,  the 
whole  aceumpan^m&nu  of  th^  ftory  ar9  masters  to  me  of  solemn  and 
muA  reeoilecj^ion.  Of  all  the  little  band  who  were  concerned  In* 
those  JuvciiLe  €^t.&  or  brawls,  I  cnn  scapce  reooUeot.  a  ainsrie  sur- 
vivor. Some  leU  the  rank^  of  tnimto  w«r  •  to  die  .to  the  active 
servxe  or  their  <:oun•t^l^  Many  sought  difftant  iands- to  return  no 
more.  Others,  d'sptrEcd  la  d  fTtTtnt  paths  of  IHe,  "my  dim  ej^es  no«w» 
seek  for  In  vain."  Cf  five  bixrthers,  all  healthy  end  promieinff  in  a 
defrree  far  beyond  on  ft  whose  mfttnt-v  "was  visited  by  personal  in- 
firmity, and  whose  health  alter  this  period  seemed  long  very 
precarious.  I  Am.  n-t?  vert  he  ess,  the  only  survivor.  14ie  best  loved, 
and  the  bei^t  deserving  to  be  lovf?^.  who  had  destined  ths  incident 
to  be  thi?"  founrli^don  of  Tferarv  ^^ompoaitlon.  died  "before  his  day"  in 
s.  distant  and  foreif^n  Tand;  and  trif  ee  assume  an  importance  not  their 
^ifn  when  ognnttcted  with    those  who  have  been  k»ved  and  lost. 
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NOTE  L— DTBR'S  WEEKLY  LETTER,  p.  T. 

lionir  the  oracle  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  the  hJ|rh  Tory  party, 
The  anoienit  news-letter  was  ^r.tien  in  n.anuscupt  ai^d  copied  by 
clerks,  who  addressed  the  copies  to  the  »ubscril>ei3.  The  politician 
by  whom  they  were  compiled  picked  up  his  intellirence  at  coffee- 
iiojuaiee,  and  pf ten  pleaded  for  an  additional  gratuity  in  consideration 
o<  the  extra  expense  attached  to  freofuentln^  such  plaoea  of  fash- 
ionable resort. 

NOTE  2,— THE  BRAD6HAIGH  LBQSND.  p.  19. 

There  is  a  fiimlly  lecrend  to  this  purpoee,  belongilBC  to  the 
khiirhay  ftimiiy  of  i>raci!h'aig>h,  the  proprieLOrs  of  Haigh  HaJ,  in 
Lapt^ashire,  where,  I  feave  been  told,  thpe  event  is  recorded  on  a 
painted  f^lass  window.  The  Gertnaoi  baLad  of  the  Noble  Morinirer 
turns  npon  a  similar  toptc.  But  undoubtedly  many  such  incidents 
may.  he-ve .  tal^en  place,  w^ere,  the  distance  befng<  gtreert  i^nd  the 
intei^ourse  infrequent,  false  reports  ^dcmxieming  ttie  fate  o<  the 
absent  Cnisaders  must  have  been  commonly  circulated,  and  «ome» 
times  perhaps  rather  haetlly  credited  at  home. 

NOTE  3.— TITUS  LIVIUS.   ».   S2. 

The    attachment    to    this   classic    was,    it  i9  said,  actually  dis-, 

Slayed  in  the  manner^  menptioaed  in  the  text  by  an  unfortunate 
acoblte  in  tha>t  unhappy  period.  He  escaped  from  the  JaU  in  which 
he  was  connnt^  for  a  hasty  trial  and  certain  conuemfnati^n.  and 
was  retaken  as  'he  hovered  around  the  place  in  which  he  had  been 
lr>prisoned,  for  which  he  could  give  no  better  reason  Ihan  Che  hope 
of  recovering  his  fayorite  Titus  Livius.  I  am  sorry  to  add  tbat  the 
simplicity  of  such  a  character  was  found  to  form  no  apolosry  for 
his  e^uilt  ,aa  a  rebel,  and  that  he  was  condemned  and  executed. 

K0T3  4.— NI0BOLA8  AMHUBST,  p.  tt, 

Nicholas  Amhurst,  a  noted  poliiticai  wiiter,  who  ccmducted  for 
many  yearj  a  paper  calied  •cne  Craftaouan,  unaer  the  assumed  name 
ot  ^aifcb  i-'Anvwisi.  irxe  wjls  aevoted  lO  the  Tory  mterestb,  and  sec- 
ohded  wHh  m^ioh'  ability  the  attacks  oX  Pulteney  on  Str  Robert 
walpcyle.  He  died  in  no,  nt^^ieoted  by  hU  great  patrons  and  in  the 
mobt  miserable  circumscancee. 

'•AmShurst  sUi^ved  the  downfall  of  Walpole's  power,  and  had 
reason  to  expect  a  reward  for  Us  labors.  If  we  excuse  Bolhgbroke, 
who  had  only  saved  -the  shipwreck  of  his  fortunes,  we  ehall  be  at 
a  loss  to  justify  Pulteney,  who  cotild  -with  eaue  have  given  this 
Bjan  a  considerable  Income.  The  utmost  of  his  generosity  to  Am- 
Hant  tliat  I  ever  heard  of  was  a  'hoeebead  of  claret!    He  died.  It  to 
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supposed  of  a  broken  heart:  and  was  burled  at  the  chargre  of 
his  honest  printer,  Richard  Fraii<:iElln."— Lford  Chesterfieild's  Ohar-> 
ACters  Reviewed,  p.  42. 

NOTE  5.— C0L0NE7L  GARDINER,   p.   37. 

I  have  now  griven  in  the  text  the  full  name  of  this  arallant  and 
excellent  man,  and  proceed  to  copy  the  account  of  his  remarkable 
conversion,  as  related  by  "Dc,  Doddridge. 

**This  memoraole  event,"  says  the  pious  writer,  "happened  to- 
wards tine  m^dale  of  July,  17l».  The  major  had  spent  tue  t^veniing 
(and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  was  the  Sabbath)  in  some  gay  company, 
and  had  an  unhappy  assignation  with  a  married  woman,  whom  he 
wias  to  attend  exactly  ait  twelve.  The  company  4>roke  up  about 
eleven;  and,  not  judging  it  convenient  to  anticipate  the  time  ap- 
pointed, ^e  went  into  his,^hi^nib^r  t^  kiil  tht*  rtedious  hour,  perhaps 
with  some  amusing  book,  or  some  oth^r  way.  But  it  very  accident- 
aJly  happened  thd-t  tie  to^k  np  a  relig^oiia  bouk,  which  bis  good 
moibher  or  aunt  had.  without  his  knowledg^e,  shipped  in?i.o  this  port- 
manteau. It  waa  called.  t£  I  remember  the  UUe  ejcautly,  '*The  Chr;a- 
tian  Soldier;  or,  Heaven  Taken  by  Storm."  and  it  was  written  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  Uue^aln^  by  the  titie  of  it  that  be  wquM  ft^d 
some  phrase  a  of  lil3  own  proftsslon  spiritualised  In  a  manner  which 
he  thought  jnlght  attord  bim  aome  diversion,  h&  resolved  to  dip  into 
it;  but  ^e  took  no  serious  notice  of  anytb  nff  hi  had  in  It;  $nd  yet. 
while  thl3  book  was  In  tus  hEind,  an  Im press N>n  was  made  upon  nia  ; 
mind  (peihapa  God  only  l^nows  how)  whli?h  drerw  a£tfer  it  a  train  gf 
(the  mo3t  Important  and  hnppy  conaequencts.  Ha  thought  he  saw  ^ 
an  unusual  bl'izo  ixt  llgl^it  .f^Lii  uj^jii  tne  bitv^is.  wli^.-e  'he  ^^ajs  reading,  : 
which  he  at  first  ImfLfjined  rad^ht  happen  by  seme  aj.3o.dent  In  tha 
cancilE:  but,  lifain^  up  hi^  eyes,  iie  a,ppr«hended  tD  It. a  eattreme  amaze^ 
ment  tha.t  there  was  before  himi  as  it  were  auspencl^d  an  the  air*  & 
vlaJiblo  representat.-o^n  of  tiie  l^rd  Jesus  Ohrlat  lip^n  the  cross,  sur- 
rounded on  all  flid^  with  ^  ^k>ry ;  and  waa  Impressed  aa  if  a  v^cSj  or 
BomeLhlng  e<iuivalen.t  to  a  voice,  had  com^  ito  'h:m.  U>  this  efleot  (for 
he  was  n^rt  eonQdent  a:B  to  the  words),  "Oh,  gltmert  did  I  aulTer  thl^ 
for  thee,  and  ore  the^e  DJiy  reLunig?^  Struck  with  ao  amaalng^  a  phe- 
Tiomenon  aa  this,  there  remained  iiard:y  any  1  f e  in  ihlm.  so  that  h^ 
sank  down  lin  the  -arm-chair  iJi  wiiich  ho  aat,  and  continued,  hfe  kP^w 
not  how  long",  Insen&jb^e,  „       .  .  .^      ,t.i  i.     *. 

*'\Viih  regard  to  this  v!bJob,"  say 3  the  ilneenious  Dn  Hlbb^rt, 
**the  appea^an^^e  of  our  Savtjour  ocn  the  cioas*  anol  ■^l.j;;  awful  wjrds 
repeated,  can  be  consiiiered  in  no  other  light  than  aa  so  many  recol- 
lected images  of  the  mind.  -wWch  pntibab»y  t»04  tjheir  or-'gin  in  the 
language  -of  some  urgent  appeal  to  repentance  that  the  colonel  might 
have  eSsu&ll^  reatf  <»•  Iteara  #elivieced.  9tom  wh«t  QVgm»  Itow^yer. 
such  ideas  were  rendered  as  "vtvia  a»  aotual  imi»«asionsv  ve  hayi^  nq 
inforifiatJon  to  be  de^e*i«»ft  upod.  TW»  yiflfl«i  Wfts  oftntainlM  at- 
tended with  dne  o£  thie  inost  impoiHistnt 'e£  consMtjiicniioes  (;Qnp^ted 
with  the  Christian  tdiapensAtioii^^tbft  oeBV9$9ijQii>  of  ft  ffnner.  And 
henoe  nQ  single  naxBartfcw  hat*  P!^i*fiw,  ^ne  RWW  t^  confli^iix  the 
superstitl-oua  oplnlw  Vm4  ap^artllHpns,  at  w«  AWO^\  S^A^^l^Si 
arise  withpwt  a  cHylne  fiat"    pr.  Mbbert  a^i^  %.^^^^J^i^\\ 

from  his  horse.    Did  the  brain  receive  some  slight  degi^e  Of  tnj^nr 
from  the  accident,  -so  as  to  predisoose  Mm  to  th  s  anectral  i  lusion? 
— Hibbert'8  PhilO80plby.^t  ApiuuritieBA^  XcUoburglm  1S24,  p.  190. 
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Hkk^  oemrtosy  <^  «d  invlta^i<»>  to  iiAQtake  a  tmyellQr^il  mf»^>  ftr.at 
le!M(  tlMKt  fif  bi^iw  thMited  ta  si»«u^  inhM^Y^i^  l^u^r  ihf  fivesjb  ^^IWd 
for,  was  expected  by  certain  old  landlQfdN  •i^  SiPQ^lanol  9^y^9.  ip  the 
youtti  of  the  ^^fh^,  JB  ?^hU^  ffi^e  *Wj,  V*9„i^^*?'  ^jmished 
with  the  neiws  of  the  country,  c^nd  wais  pro>ba*)3ly  a  little  of  a  numonst 
to  boot.  The  4evolutio>n  of  t^e  wihol^  ao^uail  ^siness  ^n4  (k^udge^ 
of  'the  inn  ui>OA  the  ppor  gudewif e  was  yery  common  dJEapng  the  ScOU. 
Ush  Boniface^.  Ther6  yas  in  ^nci^hrtimes.  HlSe  c^ty  of  ^ftnhxJrgh. 
a  ^ei^tleman  of  good  fi^mny  v.'li:>  cqpqf -cend^.  lit  ord^r  to  gain  a  lly-e-. 
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llhood,  (o  'become  the  nom!nnI  k^^per  of  A  «>ffe*-h<»«»p,  one^  of  tlic 
first  pluceia  of  the  kInU  which  ha^  he^n  opened  Ln  the  ScotUsh 
nfletrapoilfi.  A*  usuaI.  it  wiib  ^^nlireiy  manac^tHl  by  the  cai^flil  fthd  !n- 
4UHtrioua  Mr^-  B — — ;  while  her  hUEband  atnased  himself  wKti  fl<*ld 
aporLa  without  troubilnjg  iiia  head  about  the*  matter.  Once  Lrixjii  ti 
Uine>  the  pt^mise^  ^nvlng  taken  flne,  the  hu&b^nd  w«a  Tn*t  walking^ 
up  thq  High  Street  loaded  Wfih  his  ^Uhe  and  fiEhing-roda.  and  replied 
calBCtly  to  fiQcie  on*j  who  Inquired  nfter  hiB  wife,  *"that  iIj*  poor 
w^oman  waa  trKih*f  to  eave  &  parcel  Of  crockery  and  sortie  truni-pery 
bookfl  ;"  the  last  bting  those  whioh  eerved  her  to  cobduct  litrt'  l>ii«l- 
ness  of  the  huus^^s 

There  w*^rti  many  elderly  gemiemen  in  the  aufh<)T*a  yoiin^r  days 
wOio  still  heid  :t  iWLTt  of  the  amiisemem  of  a  Journey  '^to  parley  w-th 
mine  hopt/*  wJio  often  T'r'fle«rib:<5d,  in  his  qunlnt  buimor,  mine  Hoat  of 
the  Garter  In  tho  '*-\terry  VVlvea  of  Windsor  ;"  or  Blague  of  the 
GeOTge  111  the  *\VIeiTy  Dtwil  or  Eiamomon.*'^  6ofliH:tm«H  the  landiaay 
took  her  B^al-e  of  entertalnln£t  the  compactly.  In  either  o«^  tho 
(>m!ttinff  io  p^y  fhem  due  attention  gave  d  spI^iMiren  and  perh«p» 
brought  down  a  smart  Jcst.  a^  on  tb^  following  ot'eai^Son i     ^ 

A  jolly  d^jpe  who.  not  *'6Uty  Teai^  since/*  kdot  the  pKiiripal 
caraTuniary  a.t  Gret  niflw,  in  B^>rwlck*hlre*  had  th^  hono'r  to  receiv* 
under  her  rc-o^  a  v^  ry  wortjhy  ^Jep^yman,  with  three  son^  of  tht) 
same  professlou,  etich  having  a  cure  of  fsouls  ;  ba  It  said  In  pASS^ng, 
none  of  the  reverend  party  M-^re  reckoned  pownn-ful  In  the  jHilpi^t. 
Aft^r  dinner  w^^o  over,  I'he  worfchy  nenlor,  ini  the  pritJ^  Of  htR  hearty 
jiaked  Mr^  BiK^han  -whether  she  ev^r  had  had  sui^h  k  ifmfty  In  hf*r 
house  before.  ''Hwe  Bit  il,"  he  said,  "k  plaiced  mtnlptt<?T  of  the  Kirk 
of  Brotl^nd,  and  here  5'.t  my  three  eons,  each  a  (placed  m'nlsteT  of  the 
same  kirk.  r<infess.  Luckie  Buchan-  you  never  had  stjrh  a  party  in 
yoar  house  before.'*  Th*  que&tion  wa«  not  premised  by  atiy  InvltatJon 
TO  sit  down  and  tak^  a  srlisa  of  wine  or  t^e  like,  m  Mr«i.  Tl.  anEwered 
dryly,  "Itide^-d.  sir.  1  cannot  Just  f=ay  that  ever  T  had  suc-h  a  party  In 
my  house  befurp  except  ohce  In  the  forty -five,  when  I  had  a  Highland 
pLper  here,  with  tils  three  dona,  all  Highland  plperA;  ohd  dell  a. 
spring-  they  could  play  eanane:  them*'* 

TULLT-VSOUUf.  p.  Ai, 

t'hfere  ii  no  particular  tnanslon  deecHhed  under  the  name  of  TuHy- 
Vealan;  but  the  peeuiiaritlea  of  the  descriptJon  oc«ur  In  various  old 
3cotti<ih  seats.  The  Tioufse  of  Warrender  upon  iJruntsftcld  l>inks  aJii 
that  frf  Old  Ravelacon,  belongiUf^.  the  former  lo  eW  George  Warrend^r, 
»the  latter  to  Sir  A1eiiand«r  Keith,  have  b<Kb  contributed  several  hlnta 
to  the  deacrlpilon  in  th«  text*  Tbt  House  af  Denn,  m-ar  Jikilnhurgh, 
ha*  laJwj  ficrtne  point  a  of  r*7?ffemblance  with  Tully-Veolan*  The  aiUhon 
has,  however,  been  tefirmi^  that  the  Honae  of  Or^ndtulJy  re«emMtis 
that  of  the  Bar&n  of  Eradwardine  still  more  than  any  of  the  above. 
YThe  rampant  bt^ar*  on  the  jtatewraiy  are  suppojied  to  nave  been  eug- 
geet^  to  Ihe  author  by  similar  efflfi^ies  ^i\i\  fttanditig  on  the  pate  to 
Traquair  Ilouae  on  the  Tweed*  Mr.  Lockhart  mentions  Clrajglmll  In 
Perth shtrfe  afl  Another  manvlon  bearing  «  Ukenesa  to  TuUy-VeoJan.^ 
liatn^,) 
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I  am  ignbri^iit  how  lonk  "the  anclehi  An^  eatkbl^shiH  ^uistom  of 
keeplmg  fools  has  been  disus&d  in  England.  Swift  Writeil  kh  Epitaph 
on  the  Earl  of  SuiEolk's  fool— 

WHose  xkMth  WM  Dickie  P«vce. 
Isa  dcoiland.  the  custom  jSubsisted  till  late  In. the  laat  century;  at 
Criamid  tiaatie  is  ^preserved  th^  di^fea  or  one  bf  Hh^  Jefetter*.  Very  hand- 
some, and  orWamehted  with  many  b^lli.  It  ft  hot  abov^  khirt^^  yfeart 
since  such  a,chax*actier  stood  by  the  sideboard  of  a  hoblenian  of  the 
first  rank  In  S<Wt.land.  ahd  pccaslonaWy  mixed  In  the  cohttersiatlbn,  till 
h^  ciirn^  «il  f^k  W-ther  too  fkr.  In  making:  proposals  \>6  on^  df  Vh^ 
younk  iadll^  bf  thte  fdniily,  and  publishing  Uie  bans  bfetwlxt  h^l-  iind 
hdinsli^  Mi  Mk^  }rablfo  ehuty^h. 
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NOT»  l.-BPISCJOPAL  CLBROT  IN  SC30TLAND,  p^  .54.. 

After  tfie  revolution  of  1688,  and  on  eome  occasions  wtien  the 
spirit  of  'the  Presbytterians  had  been  unusually  animi^ced  a«ralnst 
chedr  opponents,  the  Episcopal '  cler^ryn^en,  who  were  chiefly  non^* 
iurors,  were  exposed  to  be  mobbed,  as  we  should  now  say,  or  rab- 
bled, as  the  phrase  then  went,  to  expiate  their  political  theresles. 
But  notwiLhatandin^r  tba«t  the  Presbyterians  had  the  persecutions  in 
Charles  II.  and  his  brother's  time  to  exasperate  them,  there  was 
Ubtle  mischief  beyond  ithe  kind  6t  petty  violence  mentioned  in  the 
text. 

NOTB  10.-H3TIRRUP-CUP,  p.  tt. 

I  may  here  mez>tk>n  that  <t<he  «fas>hdan  of  oompotatkm  descrihed  in 
the  text  was  fitili  occasionally  practised  in  Scotland  in  the  author's 
youih.  A  cMmpany,  aicer  navmg  taKen  leave  of  nheir  host,  often 
weiH  to  fimaia  tne  evening  ac  ihe  ciacnan  or  viiiage,  jo.  "womb  of 
tavM'n.'^'xntxr  «ntertauner  always  accompaniea  tnem  to  take  the 
surrup-cup,  wnlcb  orien  occasioned  a  li*ng  ana  I'ate  revei. 

'X^ne  pocuHim  poiaiorium  of  tne  vaiiaiit  ±>aroii,  u^s  v/iessed  Bear, 
has  a  prutuLype  a»t  tne  tme  old  Castle  of  Glamis,  so  nch  in  memorials 
of  ancient  tiiues;  K  «s  a  ma^isive  bearer  of  siivt:r,  aoubie  gilt,  moulded 
into  tne  shape  of  a  lion,  and  hold.ng  abouc  an  Gngkbh  pint  of  wine. 
The  form  alludes  tto  <utiie  family  name  of  Biraihrnoie,  which  is  Ltyon, 
and,  wnen  exmoUed,  the  cup  muat  necessarily  be  emptied  to  the 
^larl's  health,  'xhe  author  ought  perhaps  to  be  ashamed  of  recording 
ithat  he  has  had  uhe  honor  oi  swallowing  the  contents  of  tthe  Liton; 
and  the  recollection  of  the  feat  served  to  suggest  ihe  story  of  the 
Bear  of  Bradwardine.  In.  the  family  of  Scone  of  Tnlrlestane  (not 
Thinestane  In  the  i^oreat.  but  the  place  of  the  same  name  4n  Rox- 
burghsh.re)  was  long  preserved  a  cup  of  tihe  same  k.nd,  in  the  ftorm 
of  a  jackboot.  Each  guest  was  obliged  to  empty  *this  at  his  depart 
ture.  If  the  guest's  name  was  Scott,  the  necess^y  was  doubly  im* 
perative. 

When  the  landlord  of  an  inn  presented  his  guest  with  the  doch 
an  dorroch,  that  is,  the  drink  at  tihe  door,  or  the  stirrup-cup,  the 
draught  was  not  charged  in  the  reckoning.  On  th.s  point  a  learned 
bailie  of  the  town  of  Forfar  pronounced  a  very  sound  judgment. 

A,  an  al^wlfe  in  Forfar,  bad  brewed  tier  *'pedk  of  mawt"  «nd  set 
the  llQuor  out  of  doors  to  cool;  the  cow  of  B,  a  neighbor  of  A, 
chanced  to  come  by,  and  seeing  the  good  beverage,  was  allured  to 
taste  it,  and  finally  to  drink  it  up.  When  A  came  to  take  in  iher 
liquor  she  found  her  tub  'empty,  and  from  the  oow's  staggering  an^ 
staring,  so  as  to  betray  her  fntemoerance.  rhe  easly  divhied  the 
mode  in  which  her  "browst"  had  disappeared.  To  take  vengeance 
on  Crummle's  ribs  with  her  stick  was  her  first  effort.  The  roaring  of 
the  cow  brought  B.  her  master,  who  remonstrated  with  his  angry 
neighbor,  and  'received  in  reply  a  demand  for  the  value  of  the  ale 
which  Crummie  ihad  drunk  up.  B  refused  payment, .  and  was  con- 
vened before  O.  the  bailie,  or  sitting  magistrate  He  heard  the  case 
pa/tiently.  and  then  demanded  of  the  plaintiff  A.  whether  the  cow  had 
sat  down  to  her  potation  or  taken  It  standing.  The  plaintiff  an- 
sweied  that  e^e  -had  not  seen  the  deed  commritted,  but  a^e  supposed 
the  cow  drank  the  ale  while  standing  on  her  feet,  adding,  that  had 
she  been  near  she  would  have  made  her  u«e  them  to  some  purpoee. 
The  bailie,  on  this  admission;  solemnly  adjudged  the  cow's  drink  to  be 
doch  an  dorroch.  a  stirrup-cup,  for  whiich  no  charge  could  be  made 
without  vlolatih^  the  ancient  hospitality  of  Seotlaiid: 

NOTB  11.— >17ITCHB3i,   p.   77. 

The  story  last  tol^  was  said  to  have  happened  in  the  south  of 
Scotland;  but  cedaau  arma  togae  and  let  the  gown  have  its  dues.  It 
was  an  old  clergyman,  who  had  wisdom  and  firmness  enough  to  re- 
sist the  panic  which  seized  his  brethren,  who  was  the  means  of  res- 
ouing  a  poor,  half -insane  creature  from  the  oruel  fate  which  would 
otherwise  have  overtaken  her,  The  accounts  of  the  trials  for  witch- 
craft form  one  of  the  most  deplorable  chapters  in  ^cotUsh  story.  , 
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NOTE  13.-CANnN0   HBRALDRT.  p.  tf . 

AltfaoufTh  can  tiny  heraldry  is  sencrally  reprobated^  ft  seems  never- 
theleiss  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  arms  and  mottoeB  of  many  honor- 
able familiei.  Ihus  the  motto  of  the  Vemoos,  Ver  non  semper  viret, 
is  a  perfect  pun,  and  so  Is  ithat  of  the  Qnslows,  Festlna  lente.  The 
Perii^em  ni  pcr-diesem  of  the  Anstnithers  Is  liable  to  a  similar  ob- 
jection. One  of  that  anc!ent  race,  flndjiir  that  an  antasronist,  with 
whom  he  had  fixed  a  friendly  meetiiiir,  was  dcFtermined  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  aseassfnatingr  him,  prevented  the  hazard  by  dashing 
out  his  bi'adis  w^th  a  battle-axe.  Two  sturdy  arms,  brandishing:  such 
a  weapon,  form  the  usual  crest  of  the  family,  with  4 ho  above  motta, 
Perlissem  ni  per-ilssem—I  had  died,  unless  I  had  ffone  throucrh 
with  it. 

NOTB  U.^BLACKMAIU  P.  tf . 

3fac*i>0QaId  of  Bamlsdale.  one  of  the  very  last  Highland  gentle- 
men who  carried  on  the  plui^erins  eystem  to  any  ^eat  extent,  was 
a  scholar  and  a  well-bred  gentleman.  He  ens^raved  on  his  broad* 
swords  the  well-known  Unes— 

Hae  Ubi  «niDt  «rte«— i>aelBq««  impotiera  BM>r»Bi« 
P«acere  •ubjcctX  ct  d«b«lUr«  Mi^rtxMk 

Indeed,  the  Iwvifine  of  blackmail  was,  befbre  1743  practised  by 
several  chiefs  of  very  h  gh  rank,  who,  in  doing  so,  contended  that 
they  w«re  lending  the  laws  .the  asa^tance  of  their  arms  and  swords, 
and  affordhig  a  protect-on  which  could  nat  be  obiuLned  from  the 
iiiag:i^tracy  m  tb3  dii^ttiri>cd  eUte  of  nihe  coujitry.  llie  author  has 
«cen  a  Memo:r  of  Mac-Pherson  of  Cluny.  Cr-kf  of  that  ancient  clan. 
frdm  uhich  ,t  arpcara  that  he  levied  prot<?ctl<^n-Tr!i>n*y  to  a  very 
large  amount,  -wli  ch  was  wllJJn^ly  paid  even  Ijy  f«>nte  of  his  most 
powerful  neighbors.  A  ei^TTtlfman  ^frf  this  clan,  heaHnif  a  dern^naA 
hold  for^th  to  his  conFre^itton  nn  the  crme  of  theft,  hiterrupted  the 
preacher  to  a?:s^)re  bim  he  tni^ht  l^at'e  th^  enforcement  of  such  doc- 
trines to  Cluny  Mac-Pher-?oi>.  whose  -bpoa^frwcrd  woiHd  put  a  stop  to 
theft  sooner  than  ait  the  sermons  of  all  the  m;n titers  of  the  synod* 

KOTB  14.-rL0CHABER-AXS.  p,  IB 

The  t^wn-ffuard  of  EdinAmr^h  were,  till  a  late  period,  armed  ^th 
this  weapon  when  on  their  police  duty.  There  was  a  hook  at  the 
back  of  the  .axe  which  the -ancient  Higiilanders  used  to  assist  them 
to  climb  over  walls,  fixing:  the  ihook  upon  it  and  raising  themselves  by 
the  handle.  The  axe.  which  was  also  much  used  by  the  natives,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  both'  countries  from  Scandi- 
navia.. 

NOT£  lS.~eiDIBR  ROT.   p.  fS^ 

The  words  sldier  roy,  or  red  soldier,  were  used  to  di9tlngu<ish  the 
reg^uiar  regiments  from  the  independent  companies  raised  to  protect 
the  peace  of  the  Mi^rhlands.  These  last  were  called  sidier  dhu.  1.  e. 
black  soldier,  and  the  i2d  Regiment  which  was  formed  out  of  these 
independent  con>panie3.  is  still  called  the  Black  Wa/tch,  trom.  the 
dark  color  of  their  'tartans. 

NOTB  l<.-^tOB  ROT,  p.  101 

4An  adventure  very  similar  to  what  is  heiDe  stated  actually  bvfell 
the  late  Mr.  Abercromby  of  Tullibody,  grandflather  of  the  present 
IfOrd  Abercroonby,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Ralph.  Wlien  this 

Kntleman,  who  l.ved  to  a  very  advanced  period  of  life»  first  settisd  in 
irUniTshire,  his  cattle  were  repeatedly  driven  off  bv  the  oelebrated 
Hob  Roy  or  sotae  cf  his  gang;  end  at  length  lie  was  obliered,  after  ob* 
tain  ngr  a  prop'^r  safe  conduct,  to  make  the  cateran  such  a  visit  as  that 
of  Waverley  to  Bean  Lfcan  in  the  text.  Rob  received'  him  with  muob 
courtesy;  apd  i^ade  many  apoloflries  for  •the  aecident,  which  must 
bave  happened,  he  said,  throuirb  Aome  mistaJcs.   Mr.  Aberoromby  ' 
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regaled  wHh  colk>»9  from  two  of  his  own  cattle,  which  were  hung  up 
by  the  heels  in  the  cavem»  and  wcm  dismiaeed  -.n  perfect  safety,  after 
having  agreed  to  paj^  in  future  a  small  sum  of  blackBOAil,  in  connlder. 
ation  of  which  Rob  Roy  not  only  undertook  to  forhe^r  hla  herds  m 
future  but  to  *ei^aoe  any  that  should  be  etolen  fjxmi  him  by  otn^ 
freebooteri.  Mr.  Abercrombgr  eaid  Bob  Roy  affected  t»  consider  him 
as  a  friend  of  the^acobiike  intereait  and  a  sincere  enemy  to  «the  CrowQ. 
Neither  of  these  circumstances  was  true;  but  the  laird  thought  it 
•quite  unnecessary  to  undeceive  his  Highland  ho^t  at  t)^e  risk  of  bringr 
tog  on  a  i>olitieal  dispute  in  such  a  situation.  This  anecdiote  I  rer 
•oeived  many  yeani^  aUiee  <sihout  179?)  ^om  the  mqutl^  of  ih^  veoesrabl^ 
gentlemaa  who  wa»  oonoevned  ^  it. 

MOTB  17.— KIND  OMJX>WS  OF  CRIBFP.  9.  lOf 

This  celebrated  gibbet  was,  in  the  memory  of  the  last  generatkm, 
^U  fr(&^dll>g  s^t  thj^  weateirn  «i4  of  the  to>wi)  of  Crieff,  in  Perthshire. 
Wlirir¥arcall^  the^^kirid^galloWs  we  are  unablB  to'  InfowS  the 
reader  ^Ith  cert^nty;  but  it  is  allei^cfd  th^t'  the  Hf)gh^nder^  ui^  td 
toudh  their  bonnets  as  ^hey  passed  a  plaoe  which '  had  beez¥  f»tal  t^ 
many  of  their  countrymen,  with  the  ejaculation— *^€m  ble^  4i^  haM 
sell,  and  the  T%il  tamn  you!*'  It  may  tharefove  have  been  called 
kind,  as  being  a  sort  of  n&tiv^  or  kindred  place  of  doom  to  those  who 
aufiteead  there,  ai  in  fulfilUneat  of  a  natural  c|«9t4ny. 

NOTS  II.— OATKRANB,  p.  Ul 

Tha  story  of  the  bridegroom  canned  oi?  by  cat%r&i»  on  hk  bridal- 
day  is  taJ^^n  iwtttk  one  wAtch  was  it<^ld  to  Lhe  ^uLuur  yy  iao,  I&te  Lo^rd 
ol  Mcl«fab  many  years  sli^cf.  To  carry  oft  persone  from  the  Low^ 
WjmA  9xiA>  t^  piU  thfm  to  ransom  w<as  a  l^uuc^j^h  pracuce  with  ih^ 
wi)A  ^igh^^nders,  aa  it  is  said  to  be  ait  the  pre^eiir  day  with  the  ban- 
<iim,  Ua  IAO  ^U^tth  of  Italy.  Upon  the  ocva^iun  ailuatd  u  a  t>^rty  i/t 
«at«jran8.  c^rfi^d  oISC  't'ha  bridegroom  and  eecreteii  him  iv,  some  cave 
n«aF  ik|t  mounltaia  ^  HohiehalUon.  Th»  yt^un^  man  caui^ht  the  ^amall^ 
pox  before  his  ransom  could  be  agreed  on;  and  whotiher  it  wa^  the 
fine  cool  air  of  the  place,  or  the  want  of  medipRi  avt^^nd^incf?,  Mac* 
Nab  did  not  pretend  to  be  positive;  but  sa  ul  wasi  ttiat  the  prisoner 
repoy^red,  his  ransom  wa9  paid,  and  (he  was  restored  to  his  friends 
sSa  brl45i  but'  always  ocSisWered'  the  Hig5y|and  Isobberti  a«  HW^g 
saved  ^^  Uf^  by  tlpieir  tr^twf»^  ^f  hl^  W^^'  -  -      - 

H0V3  19.t7F0Rir«ir9l>  »3TATI^  B.  Uf 

This  happened  on  many  occasions.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till  aftef 
the  total  destruotton  of  the  clan  influence,  after  1745,  that  purchasers 
could  be  found  who  ofiEer«»d  a  fair  price  for  the  es^tates  forfeited  In 
1715.  whiph  W^i«  then  broueht  to  sal^  by  the  creditors  of  the  Jork 
Building?  Company,  who'  had'  purchased  the  Whole  d-r  greater  part 
from  governmept  fit  9  very  small  price.  Bven  so  latb^  a^  the  perfOd 
fir9t  mentlon^a*  tl^d  prejumces  of  the  public  in  ffavot  of  th0  heirs  ot 
the  fo^f^^  families'  threw  various  impediments  ih  the  way  of  tn« 
tending  purchasers  of  dudh  prol^erty.  '  >• 

NOTB  ».— mOSLAKD  FOUCT,  p.  U7 

IVUa  MTt  Of  pollfeioal  tame  asv^rlbed  ta  Maq-^vor  «aa  la  raality 
played  by  several  Highland  chiefs,  the  •osAebiMbted  Lord  L^Yai  in  pol^ 
lioUlar«  Who  ilsita  that  kind  of  flnesie  to  the  uUermost.  liVia  LadA 
of  Mac<-i—  was  also  captain  of  an  independent  company,  but  vkhMsA 
the  sweets  af  pr^stot  paiy  tea  well  to  dneur  tha  risk  of  losing  than 
in  the  Jaooa>ita  cause.  His  martial  consort  raised  ttUs  clan  and  headed 
it  ih  1745.  But  the  chief  himself  would  have  fMOtOitog  to  do  with  kini^ 
iriiaking^  decfiarfng  himsrif  for  that  manarch,  and  no  cither,  who  gate 
Che  l<afnd  ef  Mao-^  "half  a  guinea  the  day  and  half  a  guinea  the 
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Norft  «i««-«iSHLiso  DuoxPLiNs;  pw  lao 

Hi  %lifMlha€l^zi  «r:^e  iHHitart  e«efciii»  bbM^vM  kt  thft  OlMytl«  of 
Cnenti&<L^i€h',  th«  atttAi^ir  beg«  to  remark,  tliat  'the  Hi#h)aiiden  werto 
iipi  bniv  ^«il  praicUBM  Iti  the  ue«  of  broadBword,  flreiock,  and  most 
ox  th^  manif  e^rt*  ^md  striate  of  «treiiirth  oanmon  <ihrouflrboiit  Scot* 
Ikhd,  IMt  4d«o  used  a  peouliar  sort  of  41*111,  miited  to  their  own  dresa 
iuid  in«d^  Off  WtUEyfkre.  There  Werei  for  InManoe*  different  modes  of 
^ilifpioaii^  the  pladd,  ofi«  wheii  on  a  peaceful  Journey,  UnOther  when 
diing«r  wkii  i9i:]>p4*^hd«ld ;  on«  War  ^  enveloping  tihemeelvee  in  it 
yf)^&\  kr^ffbckitit  littmturbed  i-epoei^,  'lAnd  aitotber  which  enabled  them 
tb  kt4rt  up  '<7lth  irWofd  lihd  |>4stdl  in  hand  oil  the  bli^htem  ala*rm. 

Prevl<*ui  tb  lt2b  or  -thereabouta,  the  beltfeRJ  pftiid  ttrals  universally 
w6tTL.  ih  twiiiitt  thfe  pbrtion  w^c^  surroundM  ^e  ttiraaie  of  «he 
wearer  and  ths>t  which  wtis  flun?  4rotind  hie  »M>(Hders  We#«  all  of  th# 
same  piece  of  tartan.  In  a  desperate  onset  all  was  thrown  away,  and 
the  clan  charged  bare  ^ beneath  tlie  ,dou.b^^«t,  Mve  for  an  artificial  ar- 
rangement of  the  smrt,  whioh,  I8ke  that  of  the  Irris^,  was  alwaya 
ftM^tk^.  knd  4<ir  thd  tspof  rbn-^niDrrftch.  or  gowt'e^ski^  |»uvm.  ■ 

T>he  manner  of  h-attdUng  the  pistol  and  dirk,  wa^  awo  part  of  tbe- 
HUthlimA  Inahual  cteroise,  which  tiho  tMhor  lias  seen  gone  through 
W  iti«ii  wM>  Had  learsed  it  In  their  ytouth. 

"  /  .    ■        ■  ' 

MtB  22;-^DISLIKS  OF  1tt»  SCOTOH  TO  FORK.   p.   IBS 

Pork,  or  swine's  flesh,  in  any  etiape  was,  till  late  yeari^,  ihMli^ 
abominated  by  the  Scotch,  nor  43  it  yet  a  favorite -food  among  them. 
King  Jamio  carrl^  thl^  prejudice  to  E^ogtend,  and  is  known  to  have- 
aUhorred  pork  almost  as  much  as  he  did  <tobacco.  Ben  Jonson  has 
i^boVded  thii^  p^t^liarity,  Wiiere  the  ^ryp^er  tti  &  ibdiHc,  ezandfMnr 
iM  kli^i  hand,  ilays— 

Ton  shoitfd  by  this  line 
Litve  i.  horst,  tnU  a  koirad,  Iwi  »o  tMrt  of  a,  swioe. 

— rhe  Gipsies  M»u.ioorplioaitd. 

James's  mwm  i^ropoe^d  banquet  for  the  beyll  ;^as  a  lolh  of  tt<jt\  dnd  a 
poll  of  ling,  with  a  pipe  of  'tobacco  for  digestion. 


l^ft  ti;-A  800¥T»ii  NNNEB  TAfilifi,  ^  m 

*  tn  th^  ntimbcT  of  person ^  of  All  ranks  who  asecm^ted  at  tKa  sam« 
y^^,  though  by  no  mfea-iw  to  d.acuisa  ihe  i?anje  far^N  ihc  Highland 
chiefs  only  retained  -a  (Wilom  which  had  bf^en  foim^rly  univeriiaily 
Obstjrvcd  Lht  rough  out  ScoLland.  *'I  myEeif/'  tayij  "the  irstveilfr,  Fynes 
!&iorri3on,  in  ihe  end  of  Que^z*  ElizaJ^tha  icii;n,  liie  scene  being  th^ 
Lowlands  of  Scotlaiid,  '"wis  at  a  kniffliis  house*  wUo  'hiid  many  ser- 
vants to  atund  him,  that  brought  in  h.s  meat  w,Lh  thtlr  he^d^ 
covered  with  blue  caps,  the  tab.e  beiiig  more  ihan  haJf  furn^ished 
with  greart:  pJaitera  Qt  porridge,  eaeh  htiVitijf  cl  Uttte  ple^r'e  of  sodden 
meat.  And  whtn  the  table  was  served,  t^he  ipef%-:ira3  dul  5-t  down 
w:th  ub;  but  the  upper  mess,  Intsead  of  poprldee,  had  a  pulJet,  with 
eome  prunes  in  the  broth.  "—Trave lis,  p.  Ic^. 

Till  w.tihin  this  lust  ^eerwury  the  farmcrSp  even  of  a  respectable 
condition,  dLned  with  their  work-people.  The  dirfenvnce  b*.nwtxt  those 
or  hlgl^  degree  was  ssctrtalned  by  the  place  of  tihe  party  strove  or 
below  the  esiJt*  or  soowiimea  by  a  line  drawr^  with  c^hAlk  on  the 
ainlng-table.  Lord  Lovat,  who  knew  well  how  to  feed  the  vanity  and 
fro* train  the  appetites  of  hla  clansmen^  allowed  each  eturdy  Fr3J?t>T 
Who  hud  ihs  at  gbt»«t  preteni^fons  lO  he  a  Dulnhewasael  the  fuU  honor 
ftf  the  altting,  but  at  the  sairae  time  <ook  oare  that  h:a  young  kinsmen 
<lld  not  acquire  at  his  table  any  t^aste  for  ti^jilandfc=rh  luxurks.  flls 
l<!>nl^hip  was  always  readv  i^ith  ?ome  honorable*  apoloery  vfhy  rf>r*=*^lgn 
wines  and  French  brandy^  dplJcacles  which  he  concflved  tnlght  »*£■ 
the  liardy  habits  of  hia  cousins,,  should  not  circulate  p&at  an  ^^gneo. 
point  on  ilie  table.  i        >  ♦     _    _  _ 
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VCm  24.— OOXAN  TB3  JE3TKR,  ».  1» 

In  the  Irish  ballads  relatlnir  to  F!on  (the  Finsal  of  Mao*FtienMm) 
there  ocours,  as  in  the  primitive  poetry  of  xuoat  nations,  a  cycle  of 
heroes,  each  of  whom  has  some  disUoguW^inff  ai^'tr.bute  ;  upon  these 
qualities,  and  the  adventures  of  those  poosesdius  thcm»  nuiny  proverbs 
are  •formed,  wh^oh  are  st.ll  current  In  the  Hi^twancU.  Aaxkonit^  other 
characters,  Conan  is  dist.ngniished  as  in  some  respects  a  kind  of 
Thersites,  but  brave  and  darinir  even  to  raahness.  He  had  made  a 
vow  that  he  would  never  take  a  hlow  without  returning  it  ;  and 
havin^r.  like  other  heroes  of  antiquity,  descended  to  the  Infernal 
re8r:on8.  he  rece'ved  a  cuff  from  the  Arch-ftend  who  presided  there, 
which  he  instantly  returned,  uslnsr  the  expre8sk)n  in  the  text.  Some- 
times the  provert  is  worded  thue— '"CZaw  fpr  ciaw^  an^  the  devil  take 
the  shortest  nails,  as  Conan  said  to  the  devil." 

N0T9  ».— WATOERTALU  p.  U4 

The  description  of  the  waterfeOl  mentioned  in  this  chapter  is  taken 
from  that  of  Ledeard,  at  the  farm  so  called  on  the  nortliem  side  of 
liochard,  and  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  four  or  five  miles  from  Aber- 
foyCe.  It  is  upon  a  small  scale,  but  otherwise  one  of  the.  most  ex- 
quisite  cascades  it  is  possible  to  behold.  The  appearantce  of  Flora 
wHh  the  harp,  as  deserfbed,  has  been  justly  censured  as  too  theatrical 
and  affected  for  the  lady-Hke  simpldcVty  of  her  cfharacter.  But  some- 
thing may  be  allowed  to  her  French  education,,  in.  which  point  and 
•trikinff  effect  always  make  a  considerable  object. 

NOTE  2I.-TBB  HUKTINO  MATCH,  p,  m 

The  author  has  been  sometimes  accused  of  confoundin^r  fiction 
wHh  reality.  He  therefore  thinks  it  necessary  to  state  that  the  ci|rr 
cumstance  oif  the  hunting  described  in  the  text  as  prepara/tory  to  the 
insurrection  of  1745  is,  so  far  as  he  knows,  entirely  irmaginary.  But  it 
is  well  known  such  a  great  hunting  was  held  in  the  Forest  of  Brae- 
Mar,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  as  preparatory  to  the  Re- 
bellicn  of  1715;  and  most  of  the  H'.ghjand  chieftains  who  afterwards 
engaged  In  that  civil  coman<oiIon  were  present  on  this  occasion. 

KOTE  27.— XAC-FARLANETS  LANTERN,  p.  t»i 

The  Chin  of  Mao-Farlane*.  occupying  the  fastnesses  of  the  western 
eide  of  Loch  Lomond,  were  great  depredators  on  the  Low  Country, 
and  as  their  excursions  were  made  usually  by  night,  tbe  moon  was 
proverbially  called  their  lantern.  Their  celebrated ,  pibroch  of  Hog£U 
nam  Bo.  which  Is  the  name  of  their  aather.ng  tune,  intimates  aiSuQw 
practices,  the  sense  being— 

We  are  botmd  t6  4rhr«  tlie  bnDockt, 

All  by  liollows.  hii«U,  and  klttocks,  ( 

Tbroagii  tht  alMt.  and  through  tiM  rein. 
When  the  mooa  U  beasnlnK  low 
.  Ob  froien  lake  nnd  lilUs  ot,  inow. 
Bold  ond  hoaxtlly  we  so; 

And  all  for  htUe  sain.     ^ 

NOTE  SS.'-CASTLB  OF  DOmnS.  p.  281 

This  noble  ruin  is  dear  t^  my  recollection  from  assodatlofis  which 
have  been  long  and  painfully  broken.  It  holds  a  commanding  station 
on  the  iMums  of  the  river  Teith.  ail^d  has  been  one  of  the  kutgesfc 
castles  in  bcoiiand.  Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  the  founder  of  'thig 
stately  pile,  was  beheaded  on  the  Castlehlll  of  Stirl jig.  from  which 
he  m.ght  see  the  towers  of  Doune.  the  monument  of  his  fallen 
greatness. 

In  1745-46,  as  stated  in  the  text,  a  garrison  en  the  part  of  the 
Chevalier  T'as  put  into  the  cadtte,  then  less  ruinoud  than  at  present. 
It  was  commanded  by  Mr.  Stewart  of  Balloch,  as  governor  for  Prince 
Charles:  he  was  a  man  of  property  near  Callander^   This  castle  be- 


n,ot£:b        .  ;  4ai 


cftina  ttt  t^*t  time  th«  actiml  BceTi*  of  a  romantic  eecap^  made  by 
John  Home,  the  author  of  Doug. as.  and  amne  other  priBorvers.  wiho* 
WflK  b«n  Ukeu  a-C  the  biitUe  of  Falktrk.  were  coivflned   there  by 
the  Insiirtents.    'ihe  poe^t,  who  had  -in  hia  cwr>  m.Tid  a  large  atock  of 
t)hAt  r&miHiLlc  and  emhui&mstic  splrk  of  adventure  whtch  b^  b^s  de-  ' 
■crlb^d  £3  animating  Iht;  youthful  bero  of   h.a   drama,  devlH*^d  an<l 
TipdertooK  the  per.lous  ent'M  prise  of  esc^pine  from   hla  pTi^un.    Ht  ^ 
ijvs^\t^  bis  eompunions   with   hJa   Hentlmenls,    and  when    evtry    at- 
t*rtipt  at  op«n   force   was  deemed    hopeleaa,    they    resolved    to    iw.st 
tJiek  bedclothes   into   ropea   and    thus   descend.    Four  per'sons,    with  : 
Home  bimsptf,   r^t^tbed  the  e^ound    In   safety.    But   the    rope   broke  i 
with,  the  fifth,  who  v.aa  ft  fall,   lUffty  fna^i.    The  %tKl\i   was  Thomas  ' 
Barro^f  a  bfflv<p  voun^  En^l'shman,  a  parUculftr  friend  of  Home's,  i 
Detfrmlncd  to-tfike  t^^e  r'sk^  ^ven  in  such  uhfavorabte  clrcum*!tinice». 
Barrow  commUfM  b^mselT  to  the  broken  Tope,  sJid  down  cm  ^t  as  far 
aa  It  could  h'-jHs?   him,  and  fbert    let   h'msH'f  drop.    Hta  friends  be- 
nw^h  Kii''cped<?f]  In  br*?ak  Tur  h^fl  fall.     Nevertbclesa.  hf?  dSsilocated  his 
*nk!e  ani  had  EPverfil  of  h!a  ribs  bro^°^      FTl^  ^o^^r^^pinn^    >ini.vpvp*r 
were  able  io  bear  him  off  in  saf<Pty. 

The  Highlander*  next  morn;ng  sougOnt  for  their  prlBonem  with 
great  activity.  An  oM  gentleman  told  the  author  he  rememberea 
Bee^.nu  the  commandant  Stewart 

Bloody  with  «pQniii«.   ftery  red  with  ha8t«. 

riding  furiously  tlvougfa  the  country  in  que«t  of  the  fugitive. 

NOTE  39.— TO  00  OUT  OH  TO  HAYB  B»EN  OUT,  p.  m 

To  "ro  out,"  "to  have  been  out,*'  In  Scotl^na  was  a  oonventkmal 
phrase  B*£nhar  to  that  of  the  Irish  re&pect  tjk  a  man  having  been 
"up,"  both  ha^'lng  reference  to  an  ind  v  dual  who  had  been  pn^agedt 
Jn  Insurrection*  U  was  accounted  Ill-breeding  In  Scotland  about 
forty  y^^Th.  iinc^  to  usf  the  phr^ise  "rvbtli  o:i"  u.  "teh  i  '  ww  ih  mirht 
te  Interp  rented  by  an  me  of  the  parties  present  as  a  personal  Insult, 
It  was  alEQ  tis-teenied  more  polite  even  Tor  slanch  Wh'gs  to  denoml- 
nS'te  Charles  Edward  the  CbevalSer  than  to  apeak  of  him  as  the 
Fretendfr;  and  th's  kind  of  accommodating  courtesy  waa  usualLy 
Observed  In  doc^ety  where  Individuals  of  each  party  loixed  on  fiit^ndly 
Cernis. 

NOTE  30.— ST.  /OiDreiONS'S  TIPPBTt  p.  239 

Literally,  a  halter.     Perth  was  formerly  known  as  8t.  John's 
Town,  from  the  name  of  the  tutelary  saint.    In  an  old  poem  by  H. 
Adamson  (1638)  there  occurs  'the  proverbial  sayings 
And  in  contempt*  when  any  ro^ue  ibey  see, 
Th«y  say.   8aint  Jolinsione's  ribbon's  meet  for  the«. 
This  proverb,  says  the  edKor  of  Adamson  In  1774,  is  well  understood 
bi  Perth  and  through  the  stairs,    it  Is  applied  to  people  who  deserve 
to  h»  banged  CLaing), 
;••>'•.'  .  ■  ■  • 

NOTE  31.—ENGUSH  JACOBITES,   p.   24&. 

Th-e  Jacobite  sentiments  were  general  amoner  the  western  counties 
An<d  yn  Wales.  But  a^tiiough  tne  great  famliies  of  the  Wynnes,  the 
Wyndhams,  and  others  haa  ocme  under  an  actual  obagatlon  to  jo.n 
"BTince  CAvarles  if  he  should  land,  they  had  done  so  under  fne  express 
stipul&tioti  thAt  he'  should  be  assisted  by  an  auxiliary  airmy  of 
Wrencti,  w«ithou-t  which  they  foresaw  the  ^iterprise  would  be  dcsper- 
arte.  Wish^g  well  to  his  catise,  thei'&fore,  and  Watcining  an  oppor- 
4funity  to  Join  him,  they^did  not,  nevertheless,  think  themselves  bound 
in  hoi^Qr  to  do  so,  as  he  was  only  supported  by  a  foody  of  wild  moun- 
taineers, speakhig  €tn  uncouth  dialect,  and  wearing  a  singular  dress. 

Tlie  r«tce  \xp  to  perbyatiruck  them  w>th  more  dread  than  adm[iratlon. 

J3ut  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the'eff-ect  miight  have  been  had  either 

«!he   ft>aittle  of  Preston  or  f'alkirk  been  fought  and  won  during  the 

s^va.nce  ^nto  ESngland. 
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,  DiT?l»t6ni  «arly  shiowed  theinwelvcB  Ip  the  Chevali«r^»  tHil6  w?mV/f 
not  only  aint>ng  Uwi  independent  ohief'tftiii&«  whjo  Wsfe  Bar  tOKi  proad 
t(j    brook    BubjecUon    to    each    other,    but    betwiatt    the    Bccrich    and' 
Cbarles'a    governor,    O'SulUyan^    ^n    iTJahmaji    by    birth,    who,    wMihr 
Bome  or  bis  CK«mtrymen   bred  in  the  Irish  Brigade  4n  the  service  ot 
the   Kins  of    FraJice,    had   an   Influeneie    with    t'he    adventurer   mu^b 
reeented  by  ihe  HifirhlanderH.  who  were  sensible  that  their  own  claaa,, 
inade  the  chief  Ktv  rather  the  only  i*treiig^th  of  Jiig  enterprise.     There 
WHS  a  feud,  elso^  beLween  Lord  George  Murray  and  John  Murray  of, 
Brouffhton.    itxs   Pr  nce'a    secretary,    whose  disunion    §rreRtly   embar- 
raaaed  the  aJTalru  of  the  adventur&r.    In  genera],  ^  thousand  aiffereraf 
pretensions  ndlvi^Sed   their  Jiitle  army,  and  Anally  contributed   In   no 
enmll  degree  to  its  overthrow. 

NOTE  33.~piEiu)-piribtt  iij  Hi[o^iu^i),JtRtfif,  i.'ki' 

:,  "thlg  ciromrnWtejic^  yi^hic^  i$  ftlsfc^rlo&l.  a^  >^ell  iH  ths  dBBcriitkon. 
(that  precedes  It.  Win  •r6hiind  t!h6  reader  of  the  war  of  La  Vend&,  iir 
which  the  royaliets,  consiSLting  chiefly  of  JnslirgeTit  peasantrj^  at- 
tached a  prodigious  ahd  even  superstitlt^ud  interest  ro  the  possession 
of  a  pie^i^  '^  biNiSJs  4TanAmBi  wbivh  tU^  Ci&led  M&f\i  5&iiiS.  '^'^ 

The  Highlanders  of  an  early  period  were  afraid  of  cannon,  with 
■the  noise  ;ina  -:t"^:c:  vi'  .^\::h'ih<^y  v^vn^  totally  unvicqualnted.  It  waa 
by  means  of  tlirte  or  fuur  timali  pieces  of  artillery  mitt  the  Earls  of 
Huntly  and  ErroU  ^n  Jamea  VI/s  time,  gained  a  gres^t  vl^Lory  at 
Ql&nUvM,  over  a  numerous  Highland  irtny,  commanded  by  th^L  3Earl 
of  Argyle.  At  the  batvtle  of  the  Bridge  of  Dt^,  General  Mlddletoh' 
obtained  by  bfs  artillery  a  similar  succeaa  the  HlghUnders  hQt  beJhg, 
alJle  to  stand  the  discharge  of  '*muUhbVB  mother/'  which  waa  tha 
naaoae  they  beaXowed  on  great  guns.  In  an  Old  ballad  on  the  Wttlo  of  i 
the  Brldigs  of  De«  these  V'e^rses  occur: 

'  the  Hi«lil.atiW€^  ,4f4  liretty  ,?rtif    -         .,  ''   "         '' 

To  Stand  a  strlckeo  field. 

The  Hlghlandmen  are  pretty  men 

But  yet  they  are  but  naked  men 

T<x  hu)r  ttw'caaiuMi's  i:6afv  '  '   y    ..' 

I       .      :      ■  ■     O    ^  .    1  ...       J..  .:.>.'.         :" 

For  the  canwisroar  ft*  •  mminM'  night 

Like  tlj^nde*"  in.tte  air^ 
Was  never  tftan  In  Hliuiindf  k9^' 

Would  face  the  bafifl6d  ulr. 

Bist  the  iiiffhiaiidiers  ot  vm  had  gist  fsr  MydaA  ^4  MupHctt^  <I0 
their  iforefathers.  ajid  showed  throug>hout  the  "vM^^f*^  >ittbr>hCiW  MtU 
they  dreaded  artillery,  although  'the  coxnmiDn  people  still  attached 
some  consequence  to  the  possession  of  the  fleld-pleco  which  led  to 
thiis  dldqulAltion. 

NO<rfli  84;>^Aj«i>tf!ts4»N  OF  wHiirBimoHi  ^  m 

.  I^ft  f^thful  /friend  who  pointed  out  tli9  SA9B  ^y  whiohi.trhe  High- 
l^dersi  ipoved  from  Xnanemt  to  ^aton  w^a  Kober^t  Anderson,  Junwfr,. 
of  Whltburgh,  a,  gecttlt^inaji  o£  ptijp«my  un  li^a^t  L»o  Lilian,  tie  had 
been  interrogated  by  Lht  Lord  George  Murray  ci>ricernirig  the  pci^w* 
bllity  of  cros^iUg  W  uncoutli  and  ni^ar»hy  piece  of  gj\>und  which 
divided  \h»  armties  and  which  be  describtKi  asi  impr^oticaL^ie,  When 
dismie^s^d  Hq  recoUecLt'd  tbu.t  ther4i  wu^  a  circuiiouii  path  leading 
ea9twar4  through  the  marsh  into  the  plain,  by  which  the  U.ghlandera 
oaigh^  tprn  thCi  flank  of  Sdr  J*otin  Cope 'a  poaitiion    >\''lL.li*>4Jtt    t/Oi-nK:  ex- 

gosed  to  the  enemy*s  tire-    Ha^ving  meintioned  his  oplnioji  to  Mr.  Hep^, 
um    of  £keith.  who  Ihi^tRiilly  saw  its  importtance,  be  wa^  encouraged 
by  thatt  gentleman  to  awaits  Lord  Georiire  Murray  and  communloaC* 
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the  id e6  to  hiJfn,  l^rd  George  re^elvc'd  Uje  {tiff>rm^ii<m  with  grateful 
ttuuikB  an<l  4ni»tanLjy  ^walct^ad  Pritice  Uharlea,  who  was  sietoing  in 
thiB  hold  wltit  a  tvuncb  of  j/t^as  under  bla  bead.  The  advent^r^r  re- 
ceive with  ^gjcrlty  t-ha  news  tha.t  there  waa  it  posaJbllAty  <rf  bringing 
an  excellftntly  provided  army  to  n  dwusive  battlt;  *rith  his  own  Irreg- 
Tjtar  forces.  Jn.a  joy  on  Uhe  o^Tcaslon  was  not  very  oansistent  wixrh 
thfl  ch^^rg^  &f  L'owardijce  biw^ug-ht  aK:alr]8t  ■h.m  by  Chevalier  John- 
fttione,  a,  da^cwntented  follt^wer,  whoite  Memoirs  poaaesA  at  least  as 
QlUch  ^  a  rt>m*intic  aa  a  h^atorlcftl  character.  Even  by  the  aic»ount 
of  -th©  OJievajier  iiwrnseif.  the  Pntoce  v^as  at  the  Iie4d  of  ttoe  second 
Mie  of  the  Highland  ^irmy  during  the  battle,  of  which  he  says,  "It 
frB4  g-aiitied  With  buoh  rapidity  tb^t  in  the  second  line,  where  I  was 
^tllt  by  tihe  side  ol  the  iTlnoe,  we  earw  n.*>  other  enemy  (than  those 
ffho  were  ly^ing  on  the  ffrou4>d  killed  and  woundeJ,  -though  we  were 
|»6t  more  tha-ti  flf ty  paces  behind  cur  first  line,  runnlne  always  Hs  fast 
1^  we  ooaM  to  ovejl-aite  thcirt/^ 

This  passage  U\  the  Ohevaller*s  Memoirs  plac*^H  the  Prince  within 
iflllty  (paces  of  the  heat  of  the  "batdcp  ii,  iKisU^on  which  wouM  never 
Ikave  been  the  choice  otf  one  utiw>lLlTig  Uj  laice  ^  »hare  o«f  its  dan- 
gers. Indeed,  unlf;«s  the  chl&fa  had  csomplied  wiith  the  you-ng  adven-- 
furor's  i>ropoBaj  to  lead  the  van  In  person*  it  does  not  appear  'that 
be  c^uid  have  been  deeper  In  the  actl^^n. 

The  death  ©t  ♦hip  good  Christian  »nd  gallant  ma|i  is  thus  given  br 
Ilia  affectionate  biogrfither.  Dr.  Doddridge,  from  «th^  ^vld^nee  of  eye- 
witnesses: ' 

"He  cpnlinned  ail  pight  undt^r  arma,  wrapped  up  in  hLa  cloak,  and 
generally  sheliered  ttmier  a  rlcJc  uf  barley  which  happened  to  be  in 
the  field.  About  thred  tn  the  morning  he  called  his  do^nealic  servanU 
to  him,  oif  which  there  were  four  in  waltmg.  He  diemb&ed  three  of 
them  with  ^most  affeetionjite  Christian  advice,  and  »uch  solemn 
charges  relating  tp  the  perXortnunce  of  th«^r  duty,  and  ihe  care  of 
their  souls,  as  seemed  plainly  to  Sntima-te  that  lie  apprehended  \i  at 
l^ast  very  pl^obablte  he 'wai*  taking  his  last  farewell  of  them.  There 
is  great  #eas<!lh  to  believe  that  he  epeni  the  lli/tie  renmlnder  of  the 
time,  which  doul^  not  be  much  above  an  hour.  In  those  devout  cxer- 
Cf^iss  of  soul  which  had  iSO  Jung  been  habituai  to  him,  and  to  which  t;o 
many  circumstances  did  then  concur  to  calJ  him.  The  army  wa^ 
alarmed  by  break  at  day  by  LhtJ  tioiEc  of  the  rebel  a'  approach,  and. 
the  atttiCk  was  made  before  sunrise,  yet  when  It  was  light  enough  io 
discern  What  fiassed.  As  ssocn  as  the  enpmy  camy  wjthin  gunshot  they 
made  a  furlou«"flre;  and  it  is  said  that  tnc  dragoons  which  consti* 
tilted  thct^left  wing  tanwied-lfitely  fled.  The  Colonel  at  the  beginning  of 
tlie  onset;  Whi4;ll  in  t=he  whole  lasted  but  a  few  mifnutes.  received  a 
wound  by  a  bullet  in  his  left  breast,  wb,H?ih  made  him  give  a,  suddtn 
Spring  iifi  his  saddle;  upon  wtilch  his  »ervaJit.  who  had  led  the  horae^ 
weuld  have  ^efsuaded  him  to  retreat,  but  he«atd  it  was  only  a  wound 
In  >the  flesh,  and  fought  on.  ihcugh  he  presen^tly  after  received  a  fthoi 
in  his  right  thigh.  In  the  mf?an  time.  It  was  discerned  that  some  of 
the  enemies  feU  by  him,  anl  ^srricularly  one  man  who  had  made  htni 
a  treacherous  visit  but  ^  ^f^^w  ^laya  before,  with  great  profejaalon  of 
zeal  for  the  present  establishment.  ,       ^        ^   . ,  ^ 

'*Evems  of  this  kind  pasa  In  less  time  tban  th&  desorlplion  cf 
them  can  be  written,  or  than  it  can  be  read.  The  Colonel  was  for  a 
lew  moments  supported  by  ha  men,  and  parUeuUirly  by  that  worthy 
person  Ueuti^nant-Colonel  Whitney,  who  was  ehot  throug'h  the  arm 
Eefre»  and  a  few  months  after  fell  noh^y  In  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and 
by  Lieutenant  West,  a  man  of  distinguished  bravery,  aa  also  by  about 
fifteen  druffoona,  who  stood  by  him  to  the  last.  But  after  a  faint  fir*', 
the  n^glment  in  g^-neral  was  »eiaed  with  a  panic  ;  and  thtjugh  thctr 
Colonel  and  some  other  gallant  offirerg  did  what  they  could  to  rs]*y 
them  once  or  tw4ce,  they  at  last  took  a  prec'.pltn^te  flight.  And  juat  Sn 
the  moment  when  Cole n el  G^i'^dlntr  seamed  to  be  imskinR-  a  pau?^  to 
dsHbera'^e  what  duty  required  him  to  do  in  such  a  ciTcumstnnce.  an 
fl)fiCfdfT]t  happened,  which  mu«t,  I  thirjk.  in  the  judgment  of  ev^ry 
worthy  and  generous  man.  be  allofwed  a  iufficient  aiif>logy  for  expos- 
ing blH  life  to  &o  gr^at  hazard,  whcJi  hia  regiment  had  left  him.    H* 
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eaw  a  i>arty  oX  the  foot,  who  were  then  bravely  figrhtln«  near  bim, 
and  'sy'hoin  h«  w^  or4«red  to  su-ppoft;  had  no  otficer  to. head  •thejaj; 
upon  which  he  sa^d  eagerly.  In  the  heartfi«  of  the  pei^n  from  whom 
1  had  x'hia  acpount.  "i^hose  brave  f-el lows  would  be  Hjut  to  piecee  for 
want  of  a  commander/  or  words  to  tWt  effect;  Which  while  he  was 
aoeakiiie  he  roae  up  to  thera  and  cried  omt  «ioud,  'Kire  on,  my  ladfl. 
and  fear  nothing.'  But  just  as  the  words  were  out  of  h,s  moum,  a 
H:«:h:ander  advanced  towards  1^1'™:  ^^^J.*  *^y^^^^*^^l^S^;i^Kf'  *^ 
poie,  with  whi<?h.he  gave  'him  such  a. deep  wt^uj^^onJls  light 
that  his  sword  dropped  out  of  his  han<J  ;  and  at  the  same  time  Be^ 
^ml  others  coming  a^ut  him  whUe  he  was  chus  dreadfully  entangled 
with  that  cruel  weapon,  he  was  dragged  from  'his  horse.  The  niom^t 
te  fell,  another  Highlander,  who.  it.  the^k  ^ng's  evidence  at  Oarli^^ 
may  be  credited,.  (S  I  knpw  not  Why  they  should  not  though  th; 
unhappy  creature  died  denying  it),  Was  one  Mac-Nought,  who  was 
executed  about  a  year  after,  gave  him  a  stroke  either  with  a  broad- 
sword or  a  Lrochaber-axe  (for  my  dnformant  could  not  exactly  difltlw- 
^udsh)  on  the  hindtr  part  of  his  h^ad,  whtoh  was  the  mortal  blo«w. 
All  that  this  faithful  attendia^nt  saw  farther  at  th-s  time  was  that,  as 
his  hat  was  falling  off.  he  took  it  In  his  left  hand  an^  waved  it  as- a 
eienalto  him  to  retredt,  and  added,  what  were  the  last  words  he 
«ver  heard  him  speak,  TDake  6are  of  yo4inself  ;'  upon  which  the  eer^ 
vant  retired."— Sotfne  remarkahl^  Passages  in  the  Ltlfe  of  Colonel 
James  Ga-rdiner.    By  P.  Doddridge.  D,  D.^  London,  1747,  p.  187. 

I  may  remartc  6n  ithls  ^xferadt,  that  It  oonflhrts'  the  account  givea 
In  the  text  of  the  resistance  ^e>red  by  some  of  tihe  English  in£a4itry. 
Surprised  by  a  forc^  of  a  pecullair  and  unusual  description,  tneir 
opposktion  could  not  be  long  or  formidable,  especially  a^  they  were 
deserted  by  the  c€^valry  a^d  those  who  undentook  to  mianage  <?ho 
artillery.  But,  althpugh  the  Affair  was  soon  decided,  I  liave  always 
understood  thatm^uay  of  th^  Infantry  showed  an  indinatlon  to  do 
their  du'ty.  .  _  .  , 

*.  "   w  NOTE  Se.^rLAlRD.OF  BALMAWHAPPLB,  p.  W&  .i>    ,      ^ 

It  la. scarcely  necessary  to  say  tho.t  the  character  pf  this,  brutal 
young  La-rd  is  entirely  imagina*"y.  A  gentleman,  however,  who  re- 
sembled BaJmawhapple  in  the  arjticLe  of  courage  pmy,  feU  at  JPre^t^on 
An  the  fl&anmer  described.  ,A  Perthshire  gentleman  of  high  honor  and 
respectaiwitty,  on-e  ol  tlie  ha^idfui  of  cavalry  who  foUoiWed  the  for- 
tunes of  Charles  Edward,  pursued  the  fug.tive  drasoonA  almost  alone 
till  near  Sairit^Clemeajt's  WeUs,  where,  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  offi- 
cers had  prevailed  on  a  few. of  them  to  make  ^  momentary  stand* 
Perceiving  at  thi«  moment  that  they  were  pwcsued  by  <omly;one  roaa 
and  a  couple  of  servants,  they  turned  on  him  ana  cut  hiia  d'fl^wn  with 
their  swords.  I  remember,  when  a  child.  9itt:jgtg  on  his  srare,  where 
the  grass  long  grew  rank  and  green,  dlsftingulshlng  It  from  the  Test 
of  the  field.  A  female  of  the  family  then  residing. at. Saint  Clement's 
Wells  \ised  .to.tell,  m^.  the  tragedy,  of  wh,ch  she  had  been  an  eye- 
witness, and  shewed  me  in  evidence  one  of  the  silver  clasps  of  the 
unfortunate  gentleman's  waistcoat. 

NOTD  ST.— SIMPLICITY  OF  THE  HIG|If^Np  UrayROElNTS.   p,   289  '     \.  . 

Sevleral  Instances  of  "Highland  simplicity  were  told  as  having  hap- 
pened during  the  insurrection  of  whiCh  dne  or  two  are  alluded  to  in 
the  present  chapter.  Ohe  Highlander',  hav.ng  possessed  himself  Of  afl 
officer's  watch,  sold  It  to  another  person  for  a  shilling.  Being  told 
it  was  worth  a  great  deal  more,  he  answered,  **That  may  have  been 
the  case  when  she  (the  watch,  which  he  took  for  a  living  anlmah 
was  living,  but  she-^as  dead  when  her  nainsell  sold  her."  The  watch, 
it  seems,'  was  silenced  for  want  of  winding  up,  wh.ch  Donald  sud- 
posed  was  owing  do  Its  death.  ^  *^. 

While  they  were  In  Edinburgh'  the  Highlanders  sometlttie* 
alarmed  the  Inhabitants  by  presenting  a  gun  or  pistol,  but  as  their 
demand,  thus  formidably  enforced,  seldom  exceeded  a  penny.  It  could 
not  be  much  complained  of  In  the  c  rcumstances. 

They  found  cakes  of  chocolate  In  the  plunder  of  the  camp  of  th« 
BBgulars.  which  they  called  "Johnnie  Cope's  plaister." 
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NOTE  l8.-ANDRfiA  DC  FBRRARA.  p.  MO 

The  name  of  Andrea  de  Ferrara  is  Inscribed  on  all  the  Scottieh 
broadswords  which  are  accounted  of  peculiar  excellence.  Who  thi» 
artist  was,  whui  .-.eie  hds  fortunes,  and  when  he  Nourished,  hav^ 
hitherto  defied  the  research  of  antiquaries:  only  it  is  in  general  b^ 
tleved  that  Andrea  de  Ferrara  was  a  Spanish  or  ItaUan  artificer, 
brought  over  by  Jam€s  the  IV.  or  V.  to  instruct  the  &30i5  in  the  man- 
ofacture  of  sword»bladee.  Moat  barbarous  nations  excel  in  the  fubrl- 
diLtioa  of  arms;  and  the  Boots  had  attained  great  p^ofici.ncy  in  forging- 
swords  90  early  as  the  field  of  Pinkie;  at  which  period  the  hlstor«aa 
Patten  describes  them  as  *'ail  notably  broad  and  thin,  universally 
made  to  slice,  and  of  such  exceeding  gocd  temper  lha;t.  as  I  never 
saw  any  so  good,  so  I  think  it  hard  to  devise  oetter."— Account  of 
Somerset's  Expedition. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  best  and  most  genuine  Andrea  Fer^ 
imras  have  a  crown  marked  on  the  blade. 

KOng  n.— UBROMM  OF  A.  LADY,  p.  SOS 

Tbe  iQcMent  here  said  to  hava  happened  to  Flora  jrac^Tvor  tt«t* 
nally  befell  Misa  ^airne,  a.  litdy  with  w.hctm  ihe  auihor  iiini  mj  p^oaa- 
ilre  of  being  a^^quiunstd.  As  ihe  Uishiand  army  rushed  Into  KUIn- 
burg'h.  ildss  Na^nte,  Ulie  other  kidlea  who  approved  of  their  cause, 
stood  waving  her  haii'dkerchief  from  a  balcony,  when  a  ball  /torn  a 
Highlander 3  muiket.  which  was  discharged  by  accident,  «;ra*ed  her 
fbreh&afi,  'Thank  God,'*  said  she,  the  loMant  she  rooovertd,  "Lhat 
the  acci*dent  hfipp4?ned  Lo  me,  whose  prtnoipies  are  known.  Had  It  be- 
fallen a  Wlaig,   they  would  have  saitf  H  was  d(Hie  on  purpoac.'* 

KOTB  10.— PEII^P^  OHA'RLBS  EDWAI^J  p.  H^ 

The  Author  cf  Waverley  has  been  tiharged  with  painting  the  youngr 
adveniur^r  m  «o.ors  mure  aniLahie  than  his  character  aescrved.  iiut 
faavLni^  l&nown  many  indwduai^  who  were  near  his  person,  he  has 
been  descrlhed  ac^rdinir  to  the  Mg^ht  in  which  those  eye-witnesses 
•aw  hid  Lemper  ai^d  qualitlcaijons,  fiomethingr  must  be  allowed,  no 
4oubtf  Lo  the  natural  ex^ggtrauons  oX  those  Who  remooDbered  him  as 
the  hold  aBd  auveriurk^ua  i'rmce  in  whose  cause  they  had  braved 
4eath  and  ruin;  but  .n  their  tividencie  to  srive  piace  entirely  to  that  of 
a  Gtngi^  maic^vnteni  .^ 

I  have  ai  eaU>  ;i indeed  the  imputations  thrown  by  the  Chevalier 
Jt^hndtone  on  Lhe  Princt's  ci^Uf-^agi!.  B'Ut  iK>roe  part  at  Veiast  of  that 
gentleman's  t^e  L3  purely  ronmn t-iCp  It  would  not,  for  instance,  be 
supposed  ihet;  al  the  time  he  la  favopin^"  us  with  the  highly  WTOUgpht 
account  at  h.a  amujr  with  the  adgrable  Peipsie,,  lihe  Chevalier  Jonn- 
•Ume  was  a  inanitrd  mani  wJjose  grandohlld  is  now  alive,  or  that  the 
w^hole  cirt:u(m(iLaiit.fll  BtO-ry  ^oncerrving  (the  outrageous  vengeance 
tak^n  by  a^^ruon  <^t  Abbachle  on  a  Presbyteurlan  cleraryman  is  entirely 
aiK>cryphoJ,  At  the  i^ame  lime  It  tnay  be  admitted  that  the  Prince, 
llktJ  oihora  of  nis  family,  d.d  iitit  esteem  the  aervioes  done  hJn  by  his 
a  iv  !    r    .^   BO   h  gh.y   a.^i  he  <:>         .     Bduoated   in  'higlx  ideas  of   his 

Lertidiii^ry  right,  te  has  l^ecji jjOBod.  to  hav*  held  every  exertion 

and  eacriflce  niade  in  -Mm  cause  as  too  noiuoh  t!he  duty  of  the  person 
making  H  to  merit  exiravagaxvt  gratitude  on  his  pari.  Dr.  Kimg'a 
evJcfenre  (wh'ch  his  Uavli^y  the  Jacobite  interest  rcniers  s^jmewhat 
douMful)  goes   10  slreng-ihen   \\\\a  m  pinion. 

The  Ing^enlQua  tiWior  of  John.?tone^s  MemolFS  has  qvoted^  a  crtory 
•aid  to  be  toEd  by  HelveHug.  oiatin^  that  Prince  Charles  Edward,  far 
from  volurttarily  embarking  on  his  darting  expedition,  was  literally 
bound  hand  and  foot,  end  to  w!^^ch  he  seeons  disposed  to  yield  credit, 
Now»  t.t  betnff  a  fact  as  well  known  as  any  In  his  history,  and;  so  far. 
as  I  know,  fntlr^ly  uTidlsputed,  lhat  the  Prince'a  personal'  entreaties 
«jid  urffen<iy  poslrlvely  foro«l  Botsdale  and  L»och!er  Into'lnsdrrectlon, 
Tf^en  'they  were  earneatVy  d(?alrous  that  he  would  put  off  his  attempt 
iftitll  ho  co-uCd  obtain  a  sniffi<!l^nit  f&roe  from  Franfee,  it  Will  be  very 
dllBcult  to  re^oncr^  bli*  aneg*d  reUic?tance  to  ui^dertake  thje  expedition 
irlUi  ilia   aea*>erateJy   inaisLlag  upon  carrying  the   rising'  itlto  tefCect 
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acainst  the  advice  and  entreaty  of  bis  triOst  powerful  end  mast  fl&5« 
i^artiaana  Siw^ly  a  enan  wJio  ha.4  btrtn  tttrrjtiJ  bL>und  ^un  board  Uf9 
veasel  wliich  brought  hiin  to  eo  ilespeiale  an  enterprise  woulii  ha^vft 
t^K*^  the  opportunity  afCordtd  by  tUe  ^^^luo£aIloe  of  hda  parti^aaa  U 
return   to  Franc*  in  aalety.  ^^    ^  ^.      *        t-^        ^   i   *. 

It  Ig  ave<iTed  in  Johns  ton  a*  a  Memo  Ira  that  Charlea  Eidwrard  left 
the  fteld  pf  CuUoden  wirnoxit  domg:  Lhe  utmost  to  dmput*  the  victory; 
and  to  Slv^  rh&  evidence  on  boih  Bides*  ther&  la  in  exiateace  the  moto 
trua'-w&rlhy  testimohy  of  Lord  Elli^ho.  who  atat«a  (that  he  hlmseil' 
ra.rne3tly  eihorted  the  Prince  to  chsirK^  at  the  head  of  the  left  winy, 
wilch  was  en-tire,  and  retrl&ve  ite  day  or  dl©  with  bonor.  And  oil 
Jvla  counsel  being  declined.  Lord  Elcho  too*  leave  of  htm  with  a  tUttM* 
t'i ecru  lion,  s  wearing  he  would  never  look  on  hla  faoe  again,  and  kftpt 

^^  On  the  othf^r  hand,  It  necms  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  almost 
all  the  o  her  otficera  that  the  day  was  Irretdevitijly  lost,  one  wlnif 
of  ithtj  H.fihlander«  beintj  entirely  routed.  ihR  rest  of  the  army  out- 
nnmbered?  outflanked,  and  In  a  condition  totally  hopeleaa.  In  thla 
situation  of  thinsa  the  Irish  officers  wOio  surrounded  Charles's  per- 
aun  interfered  to  i;ort:e  him  off  tho  field.  A  cornet  wtio  was  close 
to  the  Prince  left  a  strong  a-tteatatlon  that  h»  had  seen  Sir  Thomas 
Sh&ridan  sell©  the  b:idle  of  hla  horse  and  turn  him  j'Ound*  There 
is  tiome  discrepancy  of  evidence;  but  the  opinion  of  l^ord  Elcho,  a 
man  of  llery  letnper,  and  desperate  ait  tho  ruin  which  bA  beheld 
Impending,  cannct  fairly  be  taken  In  prejudice  of  vi  charaoter  for 
courage  which  is  Intimated  by  the  nature  of  the  ente*rprli*e  Itself,  by 
the  Frince'd  eLXgernesa  to  fight  oh  kll  oecaRlons,  by  his  doterminatSon 
to  aidvance  frotn  D^rhy  to  London,  and  by  the  presence  of  mind 
whtch  he  mnniftyted  duHng^  the  ronmntlc  perila  of  his  eemt^e.  Th* 
author  ts  far  from  claiming:  for  thia  unfortuiiate  person  the  pralfi© 
due  to  splendid  talents;  4>nt  he  contlnuea  to  be  <*f  opinion  that  at  tbe 
p&rlcd  of  his  f'nterprlse  he  held  a  mind  capable  of  racing  danger  and 

**Vhaf  Cha?l^5°*i;dward  ha<3  tho  advantag(*a  of  A  grafretul  pre^encf^ 
courtesy,  and  an  addreas  and  manntr  becoming  hla  utal-on.  in* 
author  never  heard  diapuLed  by  any  whi5  approathed  h\n  porson,  nor 
does  he  conceive  that  these  qualities  are  overcharged  In  the  preaeilt 
attempt  to  skeitch  hia  portrailt. 

The  following  extracts  corr6boratlva  of  the  cetierai  opinion  tie- 
specting  the  Prince's  amiable  disposition  at-e  taken  from  a  manu- 
script accoijnt  of  hia  tomanitlc  eipedttloh,  by  James  M;ixwelL  of 
KlrkconnjeU,  of  wihlch  I  posseiB  a  copy,  by  the  friendship  of  J.  Men^ 
^ie«  Eeo.,  of  Pitfodells.  The  ^uthor.  thpdgh  partial  to  the  Prlhc^ 
whom  hrv  faithfully  fLsllowed,  seftns  to  hays  b«en  a  fair  and  candid 
man.  J'nd  well  accjuaitited  iVlith  the  In  tribes  among  the^  advontut^i'i 
coilir^'' k ; 

'*feverj'body  i^aa  mtg:ht|ly  talt^n  wibh  the  PHncc'e  figore  and  per- 
gonal behavior.  There  vta^  but  one  voice  about  them.  Those  whom 
interest  or  prejudice  made  a  runaway  to  his  tauee  could  not  help 
acknowledfjlng  that  they  wished  htm  well  In  all  other  respects,  and 
could  hardly  blame  him  for  hla  present  unieTitaklng.  Sundry  thlnga 
bad  concurred  to  raise  Ms  character  to  the  hlgheat  nltrh.  bealdea  th* 
groat  nefta  of  the  enterprise  and  the  conduct  that  had  hitherto  ap- 
pearft!  in  ithe  escecntlon  of  It. 

"Ther^  were  jteveral  InsianceB  of  good  nature  and  humanity  that 
had  made  a  greait  Impression  on  people's  minds.  I  shall  conilno  my- 
self to  two  or  three. 

''Immediately  after  the  tost  tie,  aa  the  Prince  was  riding  along  th* 
ground  that  Cope's  army  had  occupied  a  few  minutes  before,  one  of 
the  ofTlc'^fs  f^me  up  to  congratulate  him.  and  aald.  priintln^  to  tha 
killed,  'Sir.  there  are  y>our  enemies  at  your  feet*  The  Prince,  fa^ 
from  exult^-n^.  expressed  a  great  deal  of  eompasa^on  for  hie  father*? 
dehided  subjects,  whom  be  declared  he  was  heartily  sorry  to  stie  in 
that  pdBtuc^ 

*'Next  day,  while  the  Prince  was  at  Pinkie  Houae.  a  citizen  df 
EdlnhuTtJh  came  to  make  some  representation  to  Sfcretai-y  Murrajf 
about  the  tents  that  dty  was  ordered  to  furnish  agaln&t  a  certain 
day.  Murray  happen^^d  to  be  ant  of  the  way.  which  |he  Pr'nce  hear- 
ing of  called  t^  have  \h->  pj^ntlpman  brought  to  htm.  saying,  ha  wolilff' 
rather  despaltch  the  buainess,  whatever  it  was,  himself  than  have  tHii 


^MttitmaQ  wmt  ^Phlcb  h«  did,  by  fftantlns  everything  that  was 
SKh.  Bp  tnutfe  Anr*blHiy  |n  »  y«>ijng  ^r.nce  flus^ieci  ¥*'Uh  vi<*t*ry 
jHW  tf ntgmiiimt  even  trora  his  enemtes. 

''But  wtiiiL  gave  Ihe  people  Lhe  ii.glieat  idea  of  him  was  thfl 
jjtjgaUVe  lie  ffavij  t<>  a.  tiiiiig  IhiiL  very  H^a-riy  concerned  his  in* 
Ileire^t,  and  upon  wli;ch  the  succeijs  of  his  enterprise  ptrhflyd  de- 
ifeivfit;^.  U  Wiia  propoi^d  mj  pr^tltl  one  qf  the  priiwin^ra  to  London  to 
l^manO  at  ttiAt  court  ^  cartd  for  the  txfhange  of  prlsoiitro  taken. 
4ind  to  lj*  ta*w;n,  a u ring  this  war,  and  lu  immiate  i^Jnat  a  reluaal 
ivould  be  looked  upon  a^  a  it^soiuiion  on  iheir  part  tt>  give  no  tiuar* 
r,  ,  It  w>*s  viiibie  ^  tartei  wouid  be  of  great  aavramage  to  the 
ee  aftsurji;  hia  trletiUs  would  be  more  reaLi>*  'to  dta^Ure  for  him 

_^y  had  nothing  lo  tear  but  the  charice  of  war  in  the  fl«id,  and 
pte  count  ol  Lun^on  r^efused  to  isetde  a  cartel  the  Frinee  was  flU- 
__tjrtB«d  to  treat  hm  pn^nfers*  \n  the  pame  manner  the  Elector  of 
Jlanover  van  dtttrmint?ii  lo  treat  euch  of  the  I'rinee  B  friends  as 
-jz^%ht  fall  iato  hiS  hatidd*  It  was  urfied  thajt  a  few  examples  would 
iiotnpe]  the  court  of  Liondon  to  comply.  It  was  to  be  preaumi^d 
that  the  officers  of  tht  Knglifh  army  would  make  a  polm  of  a* 
•Jhiey  had  never  tngagcd  ift  ih©  p*rvice  bat  upon  snob  term^  as 
#re  in  u«&  among  all  elvllSzcd  jiaitona,  and  It  could  be  no  ^taln 
^^yon  th^itr  tkontir  to  li*y  duwn  tUelr  commisiilDnfl  If  these  terms 
jweire  no-t  obKervcd,  and  thut  owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  their  own 
prince,  Thougb  UiU  bciieme  wua  plausible  and  rtpresented  as  very 
important,  the  Prince  could  never  b*i  brought  into  it;  It  waj  below 
JjiUi,  be  gaidn  10  make  empty  thre^ta,  and  Tie  would  never  put  such 
a«  ttKise  \mo  execution;  lie  WouTd  rieVer  In  cold  blood  (take  away 
lives  be  had  slaved  in  heat  of  ac?tlon  at  the  peril  of  bis  own.  Tbe«e 
♦Pftre  not  the  only  proofs  of  good  nature  the  Prince  gave  about  this 
4lme*  Kvery  day  produced  something  new  of  th^s  Kind*  Theoe 
^*(bingB  softened  t4ie  rigor  of  a  military  government  which  waa  only 
iJplp^it^d  to  the  nee  ess  Uy  of  bU  aftalr^s.  and  whlbh  he  end^avoried  to 
make  aa  gentle  and  ea&y  &&  possible/' 

It  hjis  been  «atd  that  the  Prinee  Fom^t'tne^  exacted  more  Etate 
.and  ceremonhU  than  seemErd  to  £UU  his  condition;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  etriCLn^&s  of  etiquette  was  aitogelhiT  Uidlspenaahle 
-wher*  be  musX  c>cherw:se  have  been  exposed  to  general  Intrusion, 
Me  could  also  endure,  with  a  i^ood  grace,  the  retorts  which  hl,3  af- 
fectation of  ceremony  jjometin^c-a  exposed  htjn  to.  It  Is  aald*  for  cx» 
p^plev  thai  Grant  of  Gieamoriftton,  having  made  a  hasty  m^rch  to 
Join  CharlBfl,  at  the  head  of  hs  cUn,  ruined  into  the  Prlnde's  preB* 
^SQx^  at  Holyrood  with  unceremonious  hiiste,  without  having  attended 
to  the  duties  of  the  loUet,  The  Prince  received  him  kindly,  but  not 
Without  a  bint  that  a  prevloui*  Interview  with  the  barber  might  not 
huve  been  wholly  unneeeesary.  "It  Ib  not  beard Eeas  boyBn*'  answered 
the  dj^f^pleafed  Chief,  "wb«  are  to  do  Your  Royal  H.ghneKs'a  ttirn*" 
Tbe  Chevalier  took  'the  rtboke  in  good  part. 

On  the  whole,  If  Prince  Charles  had  concluded  his  life  soon  after 
ihia  miraculoufl  escape,  h.»  character  in  history  muit  h&ve  mood  very 
^ligh.  AbW  wa4,  his  station  \^  among  tho»e  a  eertaln  brlHiaat  porti^tn 
^Of  whose  life  forme  a  remarkablo  contrast  to  ail  which  precedea  and 
mk\  which  follow*  It.  . 

^5"'      '■-  ■  ;      ;■       -  I  ,  ■       • 

H0J>B  ^l-^SK^MXfl[a  A9  CUFTO;^.  P.  354. 

The  foll«^ti«f  ac€dunt  of  th«  Bklrm'sh  ait  Clifton  is  extracted  from 
the^ilianiwcmt  lA^mcfttH  ef  Evun*  BiaepherBDA  of  Clony,  CU.ef  of  the 
TgnOi  MacY^het&on.  whor"  bad^the  toxtXtxA  eu^pdrtihc  .the  prinoipal 
>l^t  df  thiait  siHrtted  a«atr.  ~The  Meeeoife  ftpipear  to  banre  been 
)6b«i9eMd  abeut  lau.  <mlr  ttik  years  afkef  the  aet;oft  had  itaitfen  pkice. 
^Riey  iitretre  iirHt<en  In  iVejKe,  where  that  gaUfEnt  chief  resided  In 
eitlle,  wtatcb  aecoihits  for  iome  Qalttelsqra  .which  occur  ia  the  aarra- 

^♦la  the  Prinee*s  return  from  X>why  i>e<ck  towards  8cptland»  my 
JLArd  'Geerce  Mitrsay,  I;teuitM[i!9.M-6eaer^U  cheerfully  oharg'd  him- 
aalf  ^wtai  4qe  oMnnvand  of  <ke  rear^  a  poftwhich.  a^thQ*  honourable* 
^wm  attckwied  wikh  treat  "dansep,  many  pimcuitiep,  ana  ?io  small  fa* 
%%«•;  for  tbePnact,  heint  apprebeneive  that  his  t^x^bX  to  i^cot*^ 
tend  ni^hJt'ba  out  oft  by  MiM'i^ofMill  wade,  who  lay  to  the  aorthwar4 


of  hiiQL  with  an  armie  muea  s^^perior  ^tp  what  H.  1^  H.  JM^,  w|)ile  the 
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Duic^  pf  Cdpito^Tlan'd  iKflth  his  whole  cav&lrfd  foHowed 'hird  in  tttt 
rear,  was  obliged  i<^  hki^teidr  his  ciiarehes.  ^|i  was  not,  therefore,  po9- 
«U>le  for  the  arUlirle  to  inarch  so  fa^  as  the  Prince '9  army,  in  -the 
dt^pih  of  Winter,  extremely  bad. weather,  at^  the  worst  roa<is  in  Kng" 
land;  so  Ix)rd  George  Murray  was  obIi£red  often  to  continue  hUi 
^marches  Jong  after  It  was  dark  almost  every  n'ghi,  while  ac  the 
same  time  he  had  frequent  aiarnis  and  disturoances  frOm  the  Duice 
of  comb€rland'8  advanc:',3  part.es.  1 

■iowjirds  the  evejiinp^  of  tlie  tw  en  Lie-eight  December  1745  the 
Prince  ^niered  ihe  lown  of  Penrith,  In  tJie  Frovince  of  Lomt^erland. 
But  as  Lord  Georgre  Murray  could  not  bring  up  the  artilirle  so  tkMt 
a»  he  Wkju'd  have  wish'd,  hs  waa  -obliged  to  pass' the  ii:ght  six  mileii 
short  of  that  town,  togethtir  with  the  regtmeni  of  MacDonel  of  Oien- 
£^arrle,  which  that  day  iiappened  to  have  the  arrfear  guaM.  The 
Prince,  In  order  to  refresh  h*s  armie.  and  to  give  My  Lord  George 
and  the  arUUrie  time  to  come  up»  reaalvcd  to  sejour;  the  29th  at  Pen- 
rith^ so  ord'5ied  his  ll'ltle  arrnle  to  appear  in  the  morning  under 
arraa,  in  oilier  to  be  rev-lewed,  and  to  know  in  What  manner  the 
numbers  stood  from  hla  Jiavelng:  entered  Englarid.'  It  did  not  at  that 
time  amount  to  5000  foot  in  all*  TV  1th  about  ^oy  caValiie,  compos' d  of 
Ihe  notoleaae  who  serv'd  as  volunteers,  part  of  wh-otm  roi*in'*'d  a  first 
troop  of  guards  for  the  Prince,  under  t^e  comiwand  of  My  Ijord  Bl- 
choe,  nav  Comte  de  Weems*  who.  being  proscribed,  Is  presently  In 
France.  Antnther  part  formed  a  second  troop  of  guards  under  the 
command  of  ^y  Lrfjrd  Balmirlno,  who  was  beheaded  at  the  Tower  of 
London.  A  Lhird  part  serv'd  under  My  Lord  le  Comte  de  Kilmiar- 
nock,  who  was  likewise  1  eheaded  at  the  Tower.  A  fourth  part  serv'd 
under  My  T^ord  PlteliE^w,  wha  Is  al:^^  p!'i>c:Cribcd;  which  cavairie, 
tha*  very  few  in  numbers,  beinir  all  nobfesse,  were  very  brave,  ana 
of  Innnite  advantage  to  the  foot,  not  only  In  the  da)r  of  battle.!  biit 
in  serving  as  advanced  guards  on  the  several  marches,  ahd  In  pa- 
troNng  dureing  the  night  on  the  different  roads^  which,  led  towards 
the  towns  where  the  artny  happened  to  quarrer.  • 

'*WhiI©  this  smaJ4  army  was  out  in  a  body  ort  ifhe  29th  December, 
upon  a  rising  g:roaind  to  ^the  northward  of  Ptnrith*  paa^ins  review, 
Mona.  dc  Cluny,  with  hte  trbe.  was  ordered  to  t^he  Bridge  of  CltiMoilk 
about  a  tniie  to  sonthiwnpa  of  Penrith,  aft^r  having?  'passed  to  veview 
before  Mons.  PattuHo*  who  was  nhar^red  ^Mh  the  ioispoctlonef  the 
troop^^  and  was  likewaye  Quarter-Master-Gertcrai  ^t  the  army,iand-le 
now  in  Fran^ce.  They  romuined  urder  armis  at  the- torldg'e/ wattteff 
the  arrival  of  My  Liord  Geotgre  Murray  with  the  artJirie,  whom 
Mons.  do  Cluny  had  orders  to  cover  in  passing  the  bridgfe.' Thegi'eap- 
rived  about  sunselt,  closiy  pursued  bv  the  Duke  of  Comberland^  With 
the  wh-oae  body  of  hYA  cavairie.  reckoned  upwards  of  SOOO ? stronflf, 
about  a  thousand  of  whom,  as  near  as  mlj^ht  -  be  computed,  dlfK 
mounted.  In  order  to  eut  off  the' pas&aife  of  the  Wttllrle  towards  the 
br[dg>e>  whUe  the  Duke  and  the  e^thera  rem;a Lned  on  horsebajck- In 
order  to  attack  tlie  rean  '  ^  -      ,  > 

"My  Lord  George  Murray  advanced,  and  althou-gh  heiifonnd 
Mons.  de  Cluay  and  his  tr  be  in  good  spirits  tjn;1er  amis,  "yet  thi» 
circumstance  appeared  extremely  delicate.  The  numbers^  were 
vastly  unequall,  and  the  attark  seem'd  very  'dangeroiusi  eo 
My  Lord  George  declln'd  giving  ordera  to  furh  tir*e  as  he 
aak'd  Mons*  de  Cluny's  'Opinion,  'I  will  attack  "them  with 
all  tny  heart/  cays  Mnns.  de  Cluny,  "Jf  you  order  me.*  *! 
do  ordtr  U  then,'  answered.  My  Ijcrd. George,  and  immediatiely  went 
on  himself  eIon«r  wi>th  Monsi.  dejOHuny,  end  fausht  sword  in  hand  on 
toot  -a>c  the  head  of  the  eingrle  tribe  of'  IMacphersons«  They .  Ia*  a  mo- 
ment made  their  way  itftiroaerli  a  strooflr  ^hredgre  of  thorns,  nnd^r  the 
cover  wteereoif  the  cavalris  4iad  taken  thedrSbafwi,  in  the  atrugle  <4 
passm^r  which  hed^r^  My:  IiK)rd  George  (Murray.  bein«  dressedien 
montagnard,  as  all  thei^nmy  were.  lost<  bis  iibooet  and,  w'^g::  -so  eonr 
tinned  to  fight  bear^heoded  during  the  aotlon.  They  at  first  made  « 
brisk  diSohafge  of  their  firearms  on  the  enemy,  tiben  atra>ched  them 
with  the'.r  sabres,  and  made  a  grreat  staiiffttt^r  «  efmsIderaWe  timfl, 
which  obliged  Comberland  and  hfe  cav«lr!e  to  fly  with'  preoipttatlem 
and  in  great  cortfuslon;  dn  eo  mwih  tbat,  4f  the:  Prince  hiad  been  pco* 
Vlaed  in  a  sufllcent  nnmber  of  cavairie  to  have  taken*  ad  van  tawa-^C 
the  disorder.  It  !s  beyond  question  that  the  Duke  oif  Gombetlaad'ttni 
the  bulk  of  his  cavalrfe  had  been  taken  prisonerw.  .  .    '  '  .  ^ 

"By  this  time  it  was  so  dark  that  it  was  not  possible  to  view 
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or  number  the  slain  who  filled  aU  the  ditches  which  happened  to  be 
on  cue  Krouna  wnere  ttiey  stood.'  But  U  was  couiputeu  laat,  befoides 
those  wno  weni  uu  wuundca,  upwards  of  a  hunuieU  at  i«>ast  were 
leii  on  tne  spot,  amon^^  wUom  was  Colonel  Axonynoou.  who  com- 
manaed  the  uismountea  cavairie,  whose  saore  or  ix>nsiaeraoie  vaiue 
Aiuns.  de  cluny  Drought  on  and  stai  preserves;  anu  nu  tribe  lyke- 
ways  broC^aht  oit  vu^uiy  airms; — the  Coionei  was  aUterwaras  taken 
UP  and.  hiS  wounds  be.nir  areos'd,  with  great  aihicuiUe  recovered. 
Mons.  de  Cluny  ioat  oniy  in  ahe  action  twelve  men,  of  wihom  some 
haveing  been  oniy  wounded,  teii  aiter wards  into  ihe  hanus  of  the 
enemy,  and  were  sent  as  slaves  to  America,  whence  several  of 
them  returned,  and  one  of  them  is  now  in  i^nance,  a  sergeant  in  the 
Kegiment  of  Hoyal  bcots.  Haw  soon  the  accounts  oi:  the  enemies 
approach  had  reached  the  Prince,  H.R.U.  had  immed.aiely  ordered 
Mi-LfOrd  le  Comte  de  Nalme,  Brigadier,  wiho.  being  proscribed.  Is 
now  In  France,  with  the  three  bataiions  of  the  Duke  of  Aihol,  the 
batalion  of  the  Duke  of  Penh,  and  some  other  troups  under  his 
command,  in  order  to  support  Cluny,  and  to  br.ng  off  the  artUirie. 
But  the  action  was  intirely  over  before  the  Comte  de  Nairne,  with 
his  command,  cou'd  reach  nigih  to  the  place.  They  therefore  re- 
tiim'd  all  to  Penrith,  and  the  artllirie  marched  up  in  good  order. 

*'Nor  did  the  Duke  of  Combertand  ever  afterwards  dare  to  come 
wtthin  a  day's  march  of  the  Prince  and  his  ai my  dureinff  the 
course  of  all  that  retreat,  wh.ch  was  conducted  with  great  prudence 
and  safety  when  In  some  manner  surrounded  by  enemies." 

NOTE  43.-OATH  UPON  THB  DIRK,  p.  SIS. 

As  the  heathen  dciUes  contracted  an  indelible  obligation  if  they 
swore  by  &iyx,  ibe  bcottish  Highlanders  had  usuai.y  some  peculiar 
solemnity  attached  to  an  oath  which  they  intended  snouid  be  binding^ 
on  them.  Very  irequently  it  consisted  in  lay.ng  their  hand,  a»  they 
swoie,  on  ttheir  own  diiawn  d>rk;  whuoh  dagger,  becoming  a  party  to 
the  transaction,  was  invoked  to  punish  any  breacb  of  faith.  But  by 
wiiatever  ntual  the  oath  was  sancUoned,  the  party  ^as  extremely 
desirous  to  ikcep  secret  what  tbe  especial  oatih  waia  wh.ch  he  con* 
sidered  as  irrevocable.  This  wias  a  matter  of  great  convenience,  as 
he  feit  no  scrupie  in  breaking  his  asseveration  when  made  in  any 
other  form  ahan  that  whicti  hie  accounted  as  peculiarly  solemn;  and 
theiefore  reauiiy  granted  any  engagement  which  bound  h.m  no  longer 
than  he  inclined.  Vv  hereas,  if  the  oath  which  he  accounted  invicable 
was  once  puouciy  known,  no  party  wiih  w^iiom  ne  niight  hu.ve  occaji.on 
to  contract  would  have  rested  satisfied  with  any  other. 

Louia  XI.  of  Fra*^ce  pract^ed  the  same  sophistry,  for  he  also  had 
a  peculiar  species  of  oatji,  the  only  one  which  he  was  ever  known  to 
respect,  and  which,  therefore,  he  was  very  unwilling  to  pledge.  T<tie 
only  en^afiretneat  <which  that  wily  tyrant  accounted  binding  upon  h.m 
was  an  oath  by  the  Holy  Cross  of  Saint  Lio  d'Ancrers.  which  con- 
tained a  portion  of  the  True  Cross.  If  he  prevaricated  a^ter  taking 
this  oath  Liouie  believed  he  should  die  within  a  year.  The  Constable 
Saint  Paul,  being  Inv.ted  to  a  personal  conference  with  Louis,  re- 
fused to  meet  the  king  unless  he  would  agree  to  insure  him  safe  con- 
duct under  sanction  of  this  oath.  (But,  says  Comines,  the  king  re- 
plied he  would  never  again  pledg^e  that  engag^ement  to  mortal  man, 
thoug'h  he  was  willing  to  take  any  other  oath  which  could  be  de- 
vised. The  treaty  broke  off.  therefore,  after  much  chafferlnfir  con- 
cemlnff  the  nature  of  the  vow  which  Lk>u:8  was  to  take.  Such  is 
the  dIfFerenoe  between  the  dictates  of  superstition  and  those  of  ooo- 
•dence. 
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^tntis,  phrASBS  and  alijusions 


iuBTS.  to  Mf  tor,  Atooo 
lor 

from  di^   fuilitATjf  .^>9Q^ 

maxi  wften  MrVlog  ia  the 
Srmy  <>t  hU  Uther  Ger- 

bcioi«r   &£    AberJHDtfbire. 

AH,  DKAUJKUp  e(?^  (F. 
»7),  Alt.  B««tiJ«u«  my 
dflir  rrl«Dd,  wEial  a 
w«arl*cnna  ViuLueiu  tUfl 
U  aomHlitiei  at  Win^  a 
prince  -  adwnturer.  Y01 
coorace!  there  are  great 
things  at  stake  after  all 

AH.  MW  PIBKI!  «tc.  dlr. 
344).  Goo4  Qodt  it'«.the 
Comm^PHCT  ff^  broQghs 
tts  the  irst^  m^*M  this 
unfortunate  qqarff  1.  I  f^ 
very  sorry,  sir 

AITS,  oats 

ALCINA.  the  C^rce  of  the 
"Orlando  l^uriOso      .    - 

ALfiRtBA  ^A  MtJ- 
RAILLE.  Guard,  ftwAy  to 
the  -wiMs  , 

ALMA,  a  e  *  apitiificff 
'  rafrle  Quoeae/'  HoOK 
IL,  CaMa  Ik. 

i  N^  D  n  B  A  FEUTIAEA.  a 
hflavy  Aro  ad«wOAi9. 
naintd  ttLef  :ha  Irst 
laaiicr  (set  p.  4^6^ 

ANGt^-SHlUPr,  now  cAlldd 
Forfkrahlro  , 

ANJIjIA.  oil  ttivfi'  la]e4 

AJIIKTTE,  a.  merqf  sonR 

AKJMIPA.  4  b&auUful  kwt 
Tolu^uoua  aorcftrfau  4  a 
TsHo,   '^J«rusaltm  Uollt- 


ARIIAT.     to   tPOB&t^     dU« 

tr£da»  umoj 
ABSYrHtSBlKT,    eompftiHto- 

[liiit   fcjf   au   {)fEe[iice 
AYlsSK  LA  DONTE.  etc.   (n. 

til  mii  Bha  L 1  bota  h  i  gti  land- 
trd  ip^a  Itn#t  u  well  is 
tbG  fsvmlr/,  and  bid  Ih^m 
rcdinofr  UiBlr  march.  Vou 
«fPeak  aaftii)!  so  veil 
that  H  win  Bot  be  «L 
difficult  UaH  for  rmi 


BAFF",  a  *hot 

LlAQOANBTa,   ba^DHeta 

BAN.  B  A  f4  N.  IV  «se 
eixijng  lan^age 

BANO  UF.  to  start  u»  nd- 
dejily 

BAKLiSy.  a  word  used  i» 
;SL^Ub  children  t  ftjuaie* 
whfn  *  paus*  or  cei«a- 
tlaa  ia  wishitd 

BAJi.LDl-HAli4S.  the  stew- 
ard or  tiatJlJt  ol  a  biLrooy 

BALLDBTl  SNE3CK.  ItoM^r 
cut,  truer  sweep,  Qt  the 
aui-S&Jra 

BAXTBTl.  a  baiter  , 

ti&,\u  CLiKCHHJa,  "A  ^n 
London  appreail&e,^ 
tufaeJ    beau    and    attbct- 

when  fL£;li6^K«  to  B^XHe 
K!  ^cle>briiU  tlic  pspjii  ju- 
st tt««  «Afi  is  fdsblot]     , 

BEES,  IN  THK.  confttiM, 
Btut>eifled 

BErLl-'SdMBD.  befooJed  by 
Mjalery 

BEGUNK,  TO  GIVS  ON* 
A.  to  got  thfe  hauftf  ^f, 
pli^  a  trick  uEwjn 

BKU'n*  glH  TOiQt.  5e9 
ahakesptart'i      *'Tw»ifth 


BteUOpL  or  tie  Qtn«tde«. 
the  nttt  dadJthUrs  tif  Dv 

17  cou^na.  to  tbom 
ey  '%ad  Rlk  %iut Jel} 
r  ii^tA  irittk  Ihey 
#«»•  ttofe«elii««d  la 
Hades  to  po«r  wafir  #ir- 
petually    inio    a    Teasel 

Bm.  JnJtdT  Wt(yUGttT 
PAR  BILS*.  y4r/  ftntf^iute 

WSffOlVT,  na^ed 

BONT.  M  «9ea  iUld  or 
plain 

BHAIBOti  baids.  fotis 

UKCKSR,   B.  bowl,  dlsii 

B1RL0T,   fthckered 

BJ  ft  LI  EM  AS.  a  t^^ttif  o«- 
tief  appose  ted  (0  KSt^i 
d  a  Ri  a  t  s  «  (caused  bjr 
^Ltar^ng  csltUi  to  rvral 
4Js:rltU 

BtaoQNA  a>FRrR3t,  iiTa- 

NOR,    ijjok   %A   foaniilt/ 

■  Blr 

f'.ir    salmon    at    ulgbt    hj 

torrhlls;}]! 
BLOOD-^Ti",     Lhft    ptttakjr 

iQn^j   pqJd   f(3if  ^la^lag  a 

man 
BODDI^e.    or    BOiyLfi,     «. 

cofrp^r    00 1  q    '>f   Si^otAiid, 

vorLh  oftB'ilith  of  a  ptn- 

BOQLft  AaOlXT  Tfl^ 

^Ow^ii  l^slics,  stacks,  etc. 

B  0  W  K  B.  or  BOUk^.  to 

prei>ai%,  makO  ^bmAr 
BRIBVM  OF  FURIOi^nf. 

warrahttf   St   avtIieStioa- 

tlObs  Of  madlites 
BRISSBL-OOCiC  a  tdlicir- 

ooac  .  •    - .    . 


m 
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BRinSH  CONVENTION, 
*  uBlon  of  dAksaUB 
from  vHe  political  c1ud« 
oallod  SociOtiM  of 
Frlea«ls  or  uai  i'eopid. 
which  met  et  JiJdliioursti 
in  December.  171*2,  u> 
asitftte,  ^n  the  apLrit  of 
libe  National  Ooov«snUoa 
of  France,  (or  par.ia- 
meotiary   reform 

BROCARO.  a  caooo.  abort 
proverbial  law. 

BHOKe<X  jkAii..^,  outlaws, 
notorious  iraeabonds.  ami 
men  excludea  from  their 
clans  on  aooount  of  their 
Crimea— all  lawtoMcbar- 
«oters 

BRUO',  broth 

BRUOKLiB.  disordered,  vn- 

BRUIK.  to  enjoy.  fKMees. 
BRULZIE.   a  broil,  brawl. 

fray 
BULJUBN,    WI^^NINO    OF, 
^U»e  name  of  a  tttoe 

akmi).  *  Wy  ,  ^ 

BUKGOiKlibir.  ^  HerniM  wllh 

BUTTQC|i-«MAiL,    '•«     ftj« 

formerikr  imrpoeei  hy  the 

.  «httrc^  ^9  cases  of  ioroU 


OALIFH     VATHBK.      Cf. 

(BeckK7rd*B  Aj«bian  story 
'  VatheK  ^t7»4) 
CALLANT;  «  ilad;  stripliBf 
CAI^NY.    ««iitto«s;    aacky, 

lortunaU 
0ANT8R.     «     piMisMUMMil 


•whines 

CANTRIP,  S.  trick 

CARANZA.  JeituDin:^  de 
OuT^usa.  a  3>ui[fll}  mI- 
dLw  And  sormeilDK  eqv- 
ennor  of  -Spaikiih  Hqu- 
^o^aA,  wwta  The  Phll- 
oeo^tiy  ^t  Armi  f^n  L.u- 
c^,  1^),  «  trbatlKt  on 
fenctDfi  eAd  <]v«ll!nir 

CAKJ-iBt  a  teitow,  churl 

CASSANDRA,  a  kjng  no- 
matKC  by  I-a  ChJpraiiede. 

C.\STRtJCc;ro  CASTRAC- 
ANt.  a,.Ohitiemna  sol- 
dier-stsAtemao  irho  in 
the  first  half  of  the  Mth 
century  made  Ldoisa  one 

•  •f  thA ,  principal  sutcs 
In  lUly 

CATF.  ^  a  mgbland 
marauder 

ODAN-KflfNNIB,    eailen»<n 

CEdS-MOMBY.    the    lanJ- 

CEST  Dsa  INDUX  crie;l- 

LBS.  ,  via  'des  deu^ 
^EStNesu  is  poor  or  bffi 
wine,  because  (It  Is^P) 
ft  makes  the  rttmon  f^'t- 
ing  uf  it  shake  his  heaS 


and  so  both  sars.  The 
cooMxt,  Ibowever,  re- 
quires Vln  d'une  oreille. 
that  Is.  good  wine,  so 
called  beoauae  it  leads 
the  taster  to  iacline  hia 
head  meditotively  to  one 
side  (ear)  only 

CTHAF,  a  tersaln;  *  «u»> 
UHner 

CHAROB  OR  HOR'NINQ. 
a  aummoms  of  tihe  royal 
executive  to  a,  person  <o 
pay  hid  Just  debt,  under 
penaRy  of  being  i^ut  to 
the  iKrm.  or  proclaimed 
a  reb^l.  <tQ  -thfO  soand  of 
the  honn  .  J . ' 

CLAOHANv   a  helmH 

OLAMHBTWltr*  stroke 

OliEiLIAS  AND  MAN- 
pA>N9Sy  frereines  to  the 
itltra-rtenmtte  itotals  of 
(Mile,  de  Scudery 

COB.  to  beat,  pull  by  the 
ears  or  hsir         . 

COBLB^  RTOHf  O**  NET 
AND.  the  right  to  flab; 
ooible,  <b«,  fisherman's 
-boat 

dtXSS.  wooddea  >esBe:s. 
psiia  , 

CX)IiB(EAND'THiB  D^'B. 
a  ftent  slain  by  «he  ^tvo 
of  the  mediaeval  ro- 
mance, Guy  of  Wanrlck 

COLONEL  CAUSTIC.  See 
Henry  IDackehslf's  paaer 
in  The  Mirror,   No.  61 

C0NCl}9SED.  overawed  or 
forced  by  threats 

COUP.  rew«fd.  return, 
stroke  •  ." 

OOUPB«JARRBT.  a  iMrson 
wb»  hamstrings  atfothe$ 

COW  TBR  <»ACK8.  enr 
siMSI  year  tAlk,  «top 
your  1>oastl<ngs 

CRA16.   the  neck 

CRAJiBS.  the  bofiths.  or 
stalls:  the  nsime  civen 
to  the  passage  ^wtwe^n 
the  old  Lttekefihooths  n' 
•the  High  Street  of  Bdin 
burg  and  St.  GHiBe'  Ca- 
thedral 

CRBAOH.  «n  incursion  for 

.  ■pttrader.  termed  on  the 
Borders  a  rftid 

CROnSB.  hold.  hrlA. 
lively 

CUTTTLB.   to  tickle 

C7R17S.  4k  long  a^  #^M*~ 
ihentat  romsace  i»T  Mile. 
de  Scodery,  f^UlM4  la 


TiK^T.  chicked,  crt^.  wild 
DANd  <SON  TORT.,  to  ^e 

wrong 
P^-vvw<j.  deafehiiis 
niS^TNDWD.   dW>»lned 
DERVIL'S  BUCKIE,   dare- 
devil, seapegfaes.  an  on* 


manageabl*  ^rsoa 
DfiLIVii^R.    nimble,    agile 
Dii^MiO^.   a  quarrel,   dis- 

agreemeni 
D£:    RB    VB8TIARIA.    oa 

maiioers  of  cioching 
DiCRN.   or  DARN,   hidden 

or  secret 
DIAOUL.  devil 
DINO.    to    beat,    surpass. 


DINGUBL  to  vibrate,  shake 
DIN  MONT,  a  wether 
(sheep)  from  tiie  first  to 
the  second  year 
DISASTBR  IN  FLAND- 
BRS.  the  defeat  of  the 
Bngllah,  Dutch  »nd  Aus- 
trlans  at  Fontenoy  hy 
Ihs  French,  oommaaded 
by  Marahal  Saxe.  on  llth 

mvS  VmSounia,  the  God- 
dess of  Wealth 

DOER,  a  steward,  factor 
on  an  estate 

DOG-  HEAD,  ths  hammer 
"Of  a  gun  lock 

DOIL'D.  stupid 

DORIACH.   portbanteaQ 

DOUGCAS.  AUTHOR  OP. 
iWm  Hhme.  at  llttat  a 
Soottiah  clergyman,  ftf- 
terwards  private  secre- 
tary to  the  Earl  of  Bute, 
See  Note  i8.  p.  4«2 

DOVERINQ.  dosing,  tout 
iuleep  ' 

DOW,  A  dove 

DOWFF.   full  fti^d  !mavy 

DUB  DONZBLETTB  GAR- 
^RULB,  •  two  '  prattling 
daaisets 

DURX.  6^  DIRX,  a  «hort 
dagger 


BFFEIR,  In  At.  beooming 
state,   fMhiton 

BH.  M0N3IBVR  DB 
SRADWARDFNB.     AYBZ 

'  LA  BONTE.  etc.  (p. 
345).  Come  >M.  de  <Brad- 
watdine.  be  so  good  as 
to  iput  yourself  at  the 
head  of  your  refl^l'ment. 
for.  by  God.  I  oan  do  no 
more 

ELD.   <fA  men.   antiquity 

ELIS08  OCULOS.  etc.  co. 
f%):  "his  starting  eyes, 
ftis  KhnontMood-dnalned.'* 

'  said,  or  the.  giant  Caeus. ' 
the'  stealer  of  cattle, 
when  In  the  grip  of  Her- 
cniss  (ABn..    tUI.,  S61) 

EMICTRTDS.  Ct  Ohattcer** 
KmlAt's  T^les     _, 

EN  MOnSOffTATRl^.  Tha 
iiHousy  u g  ta Ire  oMnpanies 
fbmed  the  vtfry  pick  vt 
ptak  of  tlie  ^istihig  army 
of  France,  and  IfMfced 
ttpoB  thomaalTSs  as  Irre- 
alatlbls 
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apirzjiB  AD  BronLTcm. 

'  ttc.  (p.  63).  ^  Uk%  baa- 
qu»U  of  Ui»  aeaatort  ar* 
ealled  epulM..  chf  din- 
ntr     of     tii«     popttl«G« 

•  praiUUiun 

KFULAJB  LAUTIORBS. 
.BUM  teBQnaU 

JSROASTUU).  feb«  prison 
or.  llOIlM  ol  d«lMtiMI 
on  A.Xeadal  mimo 

BT  SINGULA  PftABDAN- 
TUR  ANNI.  tf  y««rs 
roA)  as  of  out  Ulac  Altor 
aaotber 

STTDH-OAP.  «»  llHn^ 
mored  perwA 

KVITfit   osonpo 

BXfifiMSD.  axdiapto* 

FHAL    AND    DIVOT,    the 

rigtit  to    cut  luit 
FENDY,  el«T8r  at  d»Tlalns 

ezpedioota,    full    «f    re- 


PlibLL..   field  or  teUld 
FfN  MAC^UL.  tb«  hero  of 

Oattan  ^ 

FLAOCU3.    the    oofaomeir 

or  nickname  of  Uoracip 
FliBB      BTI*CK      r      THE 

WA'.  let  tuTBonM  l>e  by- 

goiie» 
VLSMIT,      drhren     «WAx, 

pttt  to  tigbti  , 

FUBX.     TliAX.     l.e.     tib« 

FLtDTT  At.   «cqI4^ 

FOLtOWINQ.  (dUowere. 
retainere 

FOR  I  a  •  famiuatsd. 
omancipatBd  foott  pa- 
reoial  jaathorifcr 

FUNaARQUB  T  I  NAN  I 
MUNJ^E,  -I  iMTe  dis- 
charged tm  ttnaTSi  lifts 
offlce-  - 

OABBRLUNZIEl,  .  «.  pso- 
fiMSteoAl  or  Hceased  be^ 
gar  (blue-gawa).  wbo 
carried'*  ivtailec 

6AHBADOBS.  gaiura.  4ec- 
glngs 

OARDSZ  L'SAU.  ft  erf  to 
w«r&  pasaera-br  whtn 
water  Tri**"  thrown  <r«n 
the  windows,  ih<e  cne< 
tom&ry  method  of  get* 
Ung  rid  of  dirty  water 
In  Edinburgh  himaes  An 
those  days 

OARRINO.  nuklhgi  oi^»' 
ing 

OATB3,  OTHER,  ln-*dI^ 
ferent  faslilon.   dlfeotioB 

OAUDBT'  DQUIS  BT  CAN- 
IBUS,  fond  of  horsea  and 

i-  dogs         '  ' 

OAT.   or  OETT,   tery         ♦ 

OBNSRAL  (drutaa  1>eatlng 
•Uie)»  the  morning  irtgnal 
to  prepare  for  the  march 

OIGLST,  a,  giddy,  thoogfat- 

• '  less  girl 

OILt.FL1RT.  a  light- 
tieaded-  or  jpottlre  girl 

OILLIB  •  WET  •  FOOT,    a 


bare-footed  Rlghliwid  Ud. 

GUilts.  in  geaeral.  means 

«  aeryant'or  attendant 
OimiKB,  «.  ewt  two  years 

old 
GINGB  -  BRAAD,     ginger^ 

bread 
QIRDfi^  an  Iron  frame  ouk 

whloh   girdle   oakea   are 


OiTtti  er  OUT*  a  reatiing- 
ptaoa.  lodgins^plaee 

GLSD.  a  klie^  <alcoa 

3LI»ANfiUGH.  q  «  i  o  M 
•  anoagh 

OUSKk  a  gUmpae.  glanoe 

GRANINO.  sroaaing 

GRAT.   wept 

GRAYBEAJCD.  a  stone  jar 
for  holding  ale  or  liquor 

GRICC  or  GRI6.  a  pig 

GRIPPLA.  napaciooa.  grasp- 
ing 

GROAT^  IN  KAIL  (who 
Dkt  mKhJ,  wtio  get  more 
tn^a  repaid  in  kind  . 

GROUNSILL,  threshold 

OULPINS^  .illly.  gulUble 
fellowa 

OVSTO,  good  taste 


HAi 
ha: 


AOK.  4  ioattle-rfvck 
AI>DO*B  HOLE,  a  (^ta^l 
in  6t.  GUea'  Cathedral. 
ao  called  because  Sir 
John'  Gordon  oC  Ha4do 
w^  cpdflned  In  U  pr«W- 
otte  to  hia  trial  and  aice- 
ciitlon  aM4)  for  his  pro- 
!d  hoaUlity  «o  t3ia 


sonnced 
Scottish 


RAB  TIBZ  BRUNT  AETS8. 
«te.  (p.  450,  These  ahaU 
be  your  alma— to  impoae 
good  behavior  duning 
peace,  to  apare  the  con- 
quered* aod  to  lyage  war 
upon  such  as  are  proud 

HAG,  a:  felUng  oC  c«ps#- 
wood;  •.coppice 

HAGGIS,  a  Acotch  pud- 
ding, cooalfltiing  of  mdaoed 
meat,  wlbh  oatmeal.  beeC- 
anet,  onion*,  etc..  boikd 
in  a  akin  bag 

HAd^kAN.  a  iKftll  acreeulns 
the  door  inside  a  oottagc, 
a  partition  wall 

HANTiA.  jmuoh,  a  large 
quantity 

HA&DTKNUTE,  «  hsUad 
composed  by  Lai^  Ward- 
law  of  Pttrearie  In  Pii«- 
ahlre.  and  publlahsd  in 
•1719,  which  made  a.  very 
strong  impressloo  upon 
Beoit.   wtien  a  twy.    "It 

■  waa."  he  said,  <*Uie  first 
poem  I  eter  learned,  the 
last  I  shall  ever  forget." 

HARROW,  an  pld  cry  for 
help,  an  exclamation  of 
dlstreaa 

HECK  AND  MANGER,  AT. 
in  -great  abundance 
prodigally 

HBRSHIP.  plundering,  dev- 


astMloa    . . 
HBT  Ua4>..«  iMt  bar.  rod 
illLiDlNa.    a   aorry^    cow- 
ardly fellow 
HILm-FOLK»    the^  Oainfr- 

onians  (a  roUglooa  sea) 
Utmr,  .a  aikallow  place  in 
,,*  river 
HOLXETTIB,    La.    BT  J^ 

CHALUMBAU.  the  ahep- 

hecd**  ecoek    and    pipe 

(tluie) 
HOUND'S-FOOT    TRrQKB. 

raacaUy,  vUlaaoua  <ifiefca 
HOWi::  U'  Ttitii  UbJiKHS. 
:  the  plalA  of  Kincardine*- 

shire 
HUMANA  FBRPB88I   «V« 

MUS.    we  kaire   endured 

the  common  lot  of  men 
UUROIB9.   buttocks,  hips 
HURLBY-410UC'B.    a  Urge 

house  in  a  bad  oondttlon. 

almosc  rutnous 
HYLAK     IN     LtVINB 

LATRAT    .(V»i«.,      Bel.. 

vUL-  »7).  the  dpK  ttylax 
'  at   the   thrasholflr  begins 

tabark 

INFIELD,  arable  land  on 
which  manure  la  tiaed 

INTROMIT,'  ta  'IdteiCere 
wuh 

jOGtiB;  JOOI,  qr  TOOf .  an 

Indian  afoetic  and  men- 

di'CjQlt  " 

jbNATFPAK  1/nu>,  a 
,ihlef-taker, '  who  was 
himself  hanged  «t  Ty- 
burn tor  housebreaking. 

^  «ee  Fiaidins;*  novel 
Jonathan  Wild 

JOT«  OF  TRB  naOLU  A 

'  phraaa>  liDrrowed  ftom 
'Oaaiaa  C^Feaa^t  of 
S  h  •  1  i;a''>  -  where  the 
harofa^Mhkfrom  MmIU 

r 

KEilFLB,  c  heap,  quantity 
of  suaw 

KIPPAGE.  UNCO,  a  ter- 
rible paaaioK 

KITTX,B,  to  tickle;  adj. 
tickiiah 

KNOBBLBR,  4  hart  in  iU 
second  y^dT 

KYLOE^S.  Highland  oaUle 

LADING,   an  inn  reckoa- 

iag. 
LEASING,  ft  ISe.  calumnla- 
'   tion,  fdlsebood- 
LEASING-MAKINO.      t  h  e 
i>  uttering      of      seditious 

wards 
LBS     COUBTUaMBS     THA 
.  NORMAN Dlisl.     etc.     (p. 
-  8J),  ^ccbrdlng  to  the  cu»- 

toma  of  Nbrmandy.  it  is 

tba  man  wlio  fights  and 

who  eivee  oouni^el 
24BSLAEUS.     John  I^e^, 

Bishop  oC  Roesv  the  Cham- 


m 
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^OQ  of  Q>fl««n  3iM.Tf^  A  Ad 
«ttUior  Qi  a  L^tkn  kr»  o^-y 
wf  t.e  Seat  JSih   p  ople '  * 

B.  IiQlrt'fi  L«LEerfl  frtrni  a 
n«ml  mtti   In   th«   Nora 

of  Segil  nd  UJ  hLfi  FricBd 

I^BTTERe  C*  ?LAli»3,  Ut- 
ters Aknowltidgmg  that 
lh«  punUtr  [Hoe  )  IM: 
inaciBlAi9«|iLisr  li*«  b^n 
in'.d  " 

LJEBR      PATER,       FUhCI' 

UB  <-pH  tivd  KfcJlow»?tT 
lKH>tt).  Tte  worJ  "lie" 
Ifl  tliBi  meed  Ln  somi  4id 
B«o<ti^    l«ltt    dcctiueiltt 

Tordl  or  liiiraBe  thit  I#l- 

Id  thti  v.fDacular 

ta   ya^ervaiue.    d  mf^lsb 
LlOt>MER,      Ci)UNT.      kn 

of  llueuen^Tt  cf'BcBat, 
Hr¥<d     uader     Ma.r1i3>)r- 

Ue  of   Lawfel^^i  mil) 
LlMSJER,  tt   worth. esi  p#r- 

iide«,  #&1  «l£llJtlCB  At 
Ibe  wltudo-w  of  h  (  hi* 
niitnolrit^.    Of.   Tii*  W- 

IjOO.V.  «  terra  of  eon^Upt 

bUGKOHOOOTRB.  a  ViSA 
of  liotastc  Md  riHKBs  ia 
the  Hlsh  ttLtv^  ^  »d  n- 
tourg.  frioBg«i4f  »f  S- 
ailC9'  iSatiMlrid.  maot- 
ed  In   1817-18 

rouad  the  loias'  or  witst 

MAINS,  the  liMM-farm  and 

farnMiu»:.4,  u^v  air  la  tiif 
haads  of  the  pr{||Ml«  9r 

l^IST  ^EC|C,  the  KreAtef> 

MAX/VAISB,  oHtliasey  wiae 
MARCHBSJ  ■  VOtie?  eicf"  <M 
344).  March  thea^  lor 
Qod's  sake,  taf  T  hftV* 
foTf^otten  th«  'EmtDsh 
vr>rd ;  but  roa  are  ftipe 
fBllpwa.  4nd  i3ad«rA.md 
mr  weU  eaougti 
IIAHO.     the    WK;i0m«ii    qf 

HARjR  AND  WTLtJAMSON 
A  finflllt  iiAai^d  M  rr 
Tfttft  all  sAftii^tDAteT  at 
Rat  cliff"  HlEThWft^,  l#t^- 
don,  on  %iii  TytciarnhfTt 
'  Iff],        Ttaf     Wnn|Lm#9^ 


pwoea*<i^r  y  ih;9  j#i« 

m/HT,     beet     *a!tiM     fbir 

wiater  uaa.     ... 
»IA«it     (tS^.     16    fafafe. 

make 
MGAI^A&K.       ^e      Meal 
•ehe#t  ^'-  ■•     ^-  •^'• 

|IE}2ANONtIA  LEX;  Mrob- 
iBblr  tiKC  ^^etbSMlM^  Qt, 
Cicera. '<i'n>i  i^eat.  Rawio 
AmeidBOt  chatKi  20  " 
IfiBRftY  UmnL  OF  fiD- 
MONTON.  c  r-''-s-  ffom- 

t^jy    v^    iha    1.1  ;i    LdatUl?; 
HULhOj-      liQL      liiQawu 

JCElti^DMAN,     a    aatJve    ^ 

5*r»omDBbiy  Aiitk  w- »  a 
native  Df  tHe  rinat;*  f^ 
Couitnji^&m  or  Oi^-ding- 
hikta  \h  thjt  county 
IflDUFH^  AND  MIDdE?*' 
HOLK.   a  ditnihilJ 

'CJO0<It'SD,        bltinder^. 
S|ri}!led 
Mia^KR    WmHf.    an    fd- 

dlty*  <im«r  f«]lov 
MON  COKim  ViJU4QK,  etc 
ip.  £9).  Mi-  fl.?kLp  htfirt, 
Fhe  wLlJ,  is  not  for  f.a, 
>^cunf  naan;  lt>  lor  h 
iBoldler  wUh  *  bi^H  00 
JiJa  i^liln,  Ijan,  IjOU  I*tpi- 
dou.  Who  wear*  n  itJuaie 
la  hiJt  liat,  re4  <ii»]«  <o 
,  hi*  tbo*s^  wia  playi  oa 
the  fluLj^p  al«b  the  Tiolla, 


etc. 


ro- 

Nfj-MACHiA,  a  i-ng'-e 
'fccttnbfl-t 

imOR  IN  THE  PORRST 
'iW  Bf>TTEWI'A  rr.  RrM  - 
lor'B  Robb^ri.  Of  wlUch 
fart  .Mi.^iT  U  I  flu  li  ^ro 

MOKE,  a  eu*toma<:y  t'3{>^y 
to  a  toMt  la  aAae  Mtrts 
•f  Stotiaad ;  e4tfiTU*&t 
to'lAtfsbave  it  «salii" 

MORirOtR,  ST  MORISCfS. 
et<J.  (*.  415).  «•  Is  ^jrtag 
and  in  hie  death  thiaks 
apoa  lUi^  beloved  AiWM 

M'OaNINfi.  aw  earti  c^ffam 

IfORT,  a  tDttHiti  of  the 
bakle  4ataiatrag'  ti» 
death  of  the  game 

uawrwD.   br   irosTsa 

MimOO  IN  THB  PAD- 
LOOM,  a  aegre  chaweter 
4ft  •  letee  BMMTttABa'a 
«ast«a)  eemedr  The 
Padid^,  flMt  predttced 
kf  Htntf  Leae  M  '3d 
OctohM';  'int'  '    ' 

MtJ-pafii-OS  Cl!/yPB()3.  etc. 
(p.  ^M),  IM  us^d^aage 
BhIeTdfl  abd  MtLVi  the 
Oreeka*  Infigaia  ft»f  ottr^ 

rJASO.  the  cogaomen  or 
nic^kn^me  o'  Ovia  ' 


N0L,T;  W  NOWT,  h!ac!i 
cattle,  xMtea  *  '•    '   '  •- 

NOR4«M  LOOH.  a  lake  or 
aiorasB  UMUt  ixH^^jMA  the 
hdlUw  o(-t>rince«  fitre^ 
Oardeas.  Bdlob^rgh.  It 
mia  urataed .  to  lliw 

HUNOIWIAIWS;  ovil:  an 
oral  arlU  hold  good  if 
«H4t  hefora  tha  prop^ar 
irU|iee««i 


OBSflHONAl.  t;it^WK,  « 
chaplet  of  trass  ceaferred 
by  the  aaclwat  R<>kiaas 
apoa  a  said  t  who  raisOd 
a  aiege  or  aaccessfullr 
aiaiiftaihed  our        ^       - 

OLD  PALACB  YA'RD.  at 
•Weatiaiaater,  in  irtiieil 
the  Biiloey  alrood 

ORGOGUO.    See  Spaaser's 


Fa«rie  a«ea«c* 


kMaser^a 
Book  L, 


occaa.oaiUly. 
_.     |ant|     whipfr, 
r^^^^  ^ot   a^ur^d.    i« 
cropped   year   after  .yffHT 


fcE. 

lint    prlit    fr 


'l^ 


<rJUJ22?ll9nl?fU,   gOOOa  toSt 

OVOUS.  QUI  HUVBZ.  etc. 
rp.'ll3);  O^e  «rh«  4i4& 
4m  fan  anas  ^  thts  Mppy 
soaree,  oi^i^hose  maivin 
Ihe^eMk  wSWnk 'to  see 
Bav»  iMme  wretched 
*3«ki,  tfolkmed  by  vil> 
lage  aylaphs,  who  bare- 
foot  drlTe   them    oa    be- 


OY«a    JMt>    TBRlilNJBR. 

COMMISSION  OF,  a  eeart 

of  Judges  and  assize,  with 

MB^flaat     ^MnailsBlaae  • 

aad    a   graad   Jury,    «p- 

poiated   t»  tihiumB   iato. 

$a  hear  (py^)  and  detar- 

iripe  tttnolafr).  thr^agh 

♦  petty  Janr.  aW  ^as^jp  of 

twjaiffa,' Ifljpny,  and  mla- 

d^pe  a  a  o  r  wUhia  the 

JafilWfitI*?      pre9prlb(ed 

by  the  comroissioa 

8AI«    MV:   preaaipp^Jy  titr 

sword 
PAlTRiCK.  a  P«rt|itee 
PAJUMODlD.  In  Scots  Ifiw. 
c  sol«iaa'ffcaatatl99  «r 
wUMrairal 
PANGED,  crammed.  ftUetf 
PARIO  LEr-AVBUGbSf. 
Ae.  tp.  tm,  a  awH«yi« 
aiaa   tea  kins  ammr 
tha  bliad     - 
PABTRIDaS.     THB    SA^ 
PIENT,  servaat  to  Tam 
JoAes      la  T  fnetdlng^p 
aoveiN  bf  tlUit  aaaa 


&l:bsl^Aitf 


M 


FEEL'HOVeia,   d  MrtHM 

PH1IRVB8IA6.  4tMM«>«d 
In  mind 

I<IAf  roD/  itiHiftu* 

^INOfUlD.  t*  be  CM/ML 
anxiety,  eat*;  Ikbor 

PINNBlUk  A  head^iiMa 
fer  wwben»  wltb  Uttt^ti 
.ytUBid  46  UMbretft 

PIS-AIiIil>R<  laat  re- 
BMlroe,  ttUOcethSCI 

PIT,  Female  eiriniiJl  k  la 
wer4  not  haased  ift  Scot- 
land IB  aarljr  daya.  but 
were  drdvatd  In  «  p;t 

PLAGiL  A  Scatnll  €QM>«r. 
coln»  aro^  one-tblrd  ef 
a  penay  flasltab 

PL0V0H-80CK»  a  plougli- 
abara 

PLOT,  fiiaat^  aoact.'  tioltc. 
entertainment 

POOQI^UM  .PQTATOmUM. 

PO^RRI^fe  *  poUerlnf . 

,  gropinx.  r ummagi  na       . 

J^ROcuT  A  PA-ntlAlfe 
FINIBU8.at  a  graat  dis* 
tance  from  hia  native 
country  ^^  ,     .  ^ 

PRONBR.  to  praise  oh  ex- 
tol In  an  extravagant 
mannar 

PROSAPIA,  a  race,  line- 
age 

PUBR  (OR  RATHBR  JU- 
VBNIS).  *e.  (p.  72).  a 
boy  (or  rather  youth)  of 
promlae  and  of  parte. 

QUB  DIABLB.  *e.  (p. 
S33),  What  on  earth  waa 
he  dolns  In  that  (alley 
at  all?  See  Moliere. 
Fourberiea  de  Scapin 

QITBST  CB  QUB  V0U8 
APPBLLBZ  VISAOB. 
MONSIBUR?  What  Is 
the  word  for  Tlaage.  air 

QUINTAIN.  RUNNING 
AT  THB.  Ultlng  on  foot 
at  a  aquare  board 

RBCBPTO  AMICO.  after 
greeting  or  rece4Tlng  a 
friend 

RBCHBAT.  In  hunting, 
the  algnal  of  recall  from 
the  chase 

RBCTUS  IN  CURIA,  ac- 
quitted by  the  court 

RBDDING.  parUng  the 
combatanta 

SCRCNLiL   FOR    A   PLACK 

RBFORMADOBS.  or  RB- 
FORMBD  OFF  ICBRS, 
offlcera  who  were  de- 
prlTed  of  a  command, 
though  they  retained 
their  rank,  and  aome- 
Umes  their  pay 


«B1SB».  £rU'4wtfoit        '      d 
BBLQCATTOn;.  WSdawat  ^t, 

RB8    V^TIARIA,    doth- 

•K  .     u£hfla  fiilla       '' 

R]  NTH  E  Iv!  EO  UTS ,        t Ag  1- 

Ri^U    SOLVUNTVa   TAB- 

trtkAB,    tTie    wliola    UHtalf 

txitim  IQ  a  ku«h 
iRITB    BT    SOLBNNlTETt 
ACTA      UT     petlACTA. 
perTurmert    wkti    all    an* 
s-nd   attiinf   q-er*fafi(3nl*ti 
ROKBLAY,   a  iUar^,  ii\'iA'\t 
RGRV     DALL,     or    Rd^ler- 
Icli   UarkDfjn,   wis  timrp^r 
and   bard    to   the   t«LDllf 
of    Macleod    of    Mael«»d 
fM  (hi^fr  AliiM^a  relgh 
RO^D^  roUed.  wrapped 
POWT.  e^ed  out  Mud- 
ROTMISH,    or    ROINI8H. 

mean,   paltry 
RUDAS    I^OOM,    a    Mde, 

bold   fellow 
bunt;  an  «M  mw 


SAIN,  to  bleaa 
SAIR      CLOUR,      a      big 
luimp*.  WQlwd,    ladaata- 

SALVATOtt,  1.  a.,^  ^e 
painter   Salvator   Rosa 

SARK.  a  ablrt 

EAVIOLA.  VINCBNT.  Vin- 
centio  Savlola  waa  an 
authority  on  the  man- 
agement of  weapona  in 
the  duel,  aa  laid  down 
In  a  book  (Bug.  trans.) 
entitled  V  Savlolo,  hia 
PracUce  (Load..  15>6) 

SAY  (of  the  deer),  a 
aample,    taste 

8CHELLUM,  a  low.  worth- 
leaa  fellow 

SOHMIRSCHITZ'S  PAN- 
DOURS.  The  Pandoura 
were  irregular 
Hungarian  aoldiera  who 
made  their  name  notorl- 
oua  by  their  rapine  and 
cruelty  in  BaTaria  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  Aus- 
trian  Succeasion 

8C0UPING,  running,  leap- 
ing 

THB  SHEBT,  to  copy 
manuacrlpt  for  a  farth- 
ing (properly  one-third 
penny)  a  aheet 

8BANNACHIB.  a  High- 
land genealoglat  or  bard 

8BLMA.      See    Poema    of 
Oaalan,    "Songa   of   Sel- 
ma" 
raaa  in  EktpU  eastward 

SERiBONIAN  BOO.  a  mo- 
of  the  Nile  delta 

6BRVABIT  ODORBM  TES- 
TA     DIU,       the       caak 


wHoM  tor  'i  Ibai  Ua« 

81P1BR  KOX.  red  aQl«eHi, 

Oovetametit  tVdhni 
rtKB,  a  broo*.  wT 
8KIG,  oothing  t^  lai 
SUVBR,   to  sAm.   cut  111 

lonif  wfta  piee<to  - 
CMEARINO-HOUSlB.  i  htit 

ia     wSltlh    alieep    wera 

smeared    or    a4iv«<,    or 
'  mbMd    wifQi    a    IfquK 

idtiMiat 
SMOKY.    8uaplclo«a  aC   a 

ti^ck 
SOPltB,    t»  Mt   at   reat^ 

■aUlet  a  «eMa  ^w  totaa 
80&NAR>  OR  SORKBR,  a. 

atttindy  beggir;  one  who 

aaaeoi  todgingb^  4Ad  vie* 

tuala  almost  by  foBce 
SORTBD. '  a«aa«d.    put   iK' 

propar   aMer   ar   condi- 

Horn  1 

SOWBNa.a  kind  af  gruel 

made    from    the    aourad 
•f 


8PBI RINGS,   Sp^eanaattoa     • 
SPRACK.       lively,       ani- 

SPAA  lIlBiir^  AaW^lJlcaaC' 
movaciwai  .sjuitvu^a  lo 
iMMj  bea«  «9Ueated  Is  a 
raid 

SPULZIB.  or  dPttYttt, 
s<xrll,  booty 

SPUNG'-D,  picked,  Spuns 
—to  pick  a  man' a  pocket 

STAGSHAWBANK,  a  Bor- 
der fair  and  merry-mak- 
ing 

8TIEVB,  Inflexible,  obati- 
nate 

STIRK.  a  ateer,  young 
bullock 

STOOR  CARLB.  a  atrong, 
robuat  fellow 

8T0T,  a  bullock  or  oz 
three  yeara  old 

8T0UP,  or  STOOP,  a  aap« 
port 

STOUTRBIP,  theft  by  vio- 
lence 

6TRBX7K  DOON.  to  atretch 
one' a  aelf 

aWAI-LOW  THB  ATTOR- 
NBY.  See  Crabba's  Bor- 
ougb  (1810).  chap.  t1. 

8YD0ES.  young  onlona 


TAIOUT.  fatigued.  Ured 
TAI-LIitfl*,    a    coTenant,    a 

apeciea  of  entail 
TAISHATR,      a     Highland 

aeer,  a  man  gifted  with 

BOf^nnd-aigbt 
TASKHUl,    a    threaher    of 

grain,  a  reaper 
TAYOUT,    a  corruption  of 

Tallliera-hora,  aqulTaleot 

to  tally  ho 


<?« 
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TttlKCBLBrS.  BMle  AOac^ 

'tem|)U       ' 
THCM^    to  «adtfr«,   1>«ar, 

•uffar    . 
THRAW,  a  twiit,  a  wren^!i 
IWRBBPiT.  ««iert«d  wijLh 

enepfx 
niROUtiHOAHGI&^O,      ex- 

hibitlns  flhowy  iMjUon  (of 

«JiorM) 
1SGHEARNA,      tli«      lord. 

TIRRIVSES.   ftta  of  PMilfCQ 
TOCHBRLESS.  poJtioiUOBS, 
r,dowerl«M 
TOY,  ft  cap 

TJ^AGAS^EIUEw    cavltllntfi 
>alMUBiiK.  xkMnil3-deaU.o« 
TOASEJED,  beia  ttack  by  a 
I  leabb  or  coilar^  to  abu»« 
ITRINDLINO.         truDdUug. 

trotUns 
•TRIP  TO  THC   JUWI-BTB; 
or.       THB      OONSPAI^T 
COUFLiB.    a  comedy    by 
O.   Farqttbaf.  rwrittfti  in 

ruiLZIB.  a  ftlrmUk;  flsbt 
TOME,  empty 

VDOI^PHO.       Mra.       Rad- 
^cllffe'a  rottanceoT  1994' 
V  M  P  H  R  A  V  IliLB.    See 

Heory  MAckonalt'a  9*pora 

iB  Tbf  Lovaf«r 


UMWH1LB,    or    UM- 

j   QUHUMi^  late.  dooeaMd 
lUNSpNST.   unlucky 

umnr-TRB&s  u.  #..  a 

:    kind  of  ttron^  al«).    The 
nah^e  of  a  tuoo' 


V.USS14A       or   ,   VAIS- 

SUULEi;'  diahM  aod  platdd 
fALOMBROfiA.        meaning 

the     Valley     «C     U'^y 

Sbade.   waa  a  oelebrated 

nronastery     in     a     wild 
'   regiqn  not  far  from  Flor- 
ence   in    Italy.    /Comp. 

MllUMi'8    P»radl«e    Uau., 

Boo^.L 
VEUCY.  <or  TenttOi  a  bout. 

?ounfl  ; 

VINUM     JbOOUTUM  ,  EST. 

it    fNU9   ib«    wine    that 

•poke  • 
VINUM   FTelMAB   NOTAB. 

wine  of  the  beat  brand 
VITA  ADHUC   DURANTB. 

all  Ilia  prerloua  life  ap' 

to  this  day 
VIVfiRS^    viotuals.    prori* 

.•lions 
VIX    BA    NOSTRA   VOCO, 

these   thrmgs   are   acarca 

fur  ua 


W^ADSBTT.  tb«  deM  alien- 
atdnc  property  to  a 
oeditor 


jtonaeroua      '  ^  , 

WBlsi^iG,  fftttdfilg.  dlre^^ 

.:n«,  ,UcUnia«  , 

\V£iLLAI\VAT.    an   old  ory 

-for. help,  an  exclamotioa 
,    of  distr«^ 
WBSTMQRBLAND 

I^TATBSIftAN.   a   yeopAii 

of  Westmoreland 
.WHIIN  BfTS  O'    SCARTSBO 

iPAPBR.  a  few .  pieces  of: 
'    scribbled  paper 
iWHlNOfilNG.  whiaioc 
^vmTfirs.  a  UuMion  c:«b. 
'     la     St.     Junei's    S;reet. 
-    n,otfd  to.'  hfiii  play  . 
WlJlTSOX  TRYST,    a   Eor- 

d«r  (a.tr  iad  merry-mak-. 

iDf,    heid  on  a   hill  two 
.    ml  IBS     frniD     Wooler    in 

NorthurmtwUnd 
WiUi  WlSiULiR,  a  persoH-v 

ASe   In   Tlie  Spectator    > 
W;SK£.    V?  m^rike  a  quiOk 

tiroke.  Itraniilsh 
Wr     THfi    MALT    AnUNR 

mB     MIfiAU     half-seaa 

W1)I>B'  WIEiLlB  GlilMB.^ 
haTiiis.  it  f>  Mfd.  shot 
a  trespasser  en  his'  lan>1,' 
wa«  a'i^tt^ttod  b/  the  jury 
Ott  the  Ktound  of  madnoet 


TATB.  SU* 


INDEX 


AAKftcmovBT,  Hr.,  4fit 
A]«!3tanrltir  the  Corrirctor,  tUI 
Alice  Bi^an  I^«ad.    Set  &aaD  LMUI,Alie0 
Alit:k  Polwarth,  Wikv«d«y'BMrT«it,8ia 
Ambrj,  ^a 

AmhtirsL,  Ntcholu,  4^ 
And  did  yitj  not  iiear.  4S0 
Artderaon  of  Whitbunrh.  iU 
Anilrea  de  Ferrarft,  46i5 
Artbur'fl  S&at,  208;    Scott'l    jontUul 
ra.mbl«3  on,  Ix 

Aw&k«  on  your  hills.  1ST 
Bali>  at  Holyrood,  S'jO 

Bally-BrouKh,  pasi*  of,  06 

Bd^nmvtfhappi?.  Laird  of,  5S I  qtiArrel  at 
Luchie  MW?leary'fl»  61 ;  ftpolofi-y  ta 
Wave  I  ley.  M  ;  oscortJi  WavBrley  from 
Doune,  m;  iasulta  the  gardAfm  of 
BLlHifi?  C^atle.  S40;  death  of,  am.  466 

ttlik  and  Bu«car,  Bradwardlae'a  dogs, 
68,  579,  423 

Bao-dof?,  44i 

Bar{l  of  Glenniiquolch^  1£4 

Beiin  Lean,  Aliee,  106;  Id  tho  huc^  32T; 
delivei'H  up  Wa?erley^9  pap  art,  230  ■■ 

Bean  Lann,  Donald.  ICM  :  raid  on  GiHb' 
whackit,  HI  ;  intrif^ues  wHh  Wat- 
erly^i  laal^  S10 ;  end  and  coafflBaioii, 

Bear,  the  Bleased,  B«;  iMtored,  480; 
protdtype  of,  457 

Beaujeu,  Count  de,  844 

Been  out,  to  have*  463 

Bickers,  458     * 

Black-mall,  HifirMand, «,  89, 4S8 

Bodach  Glas,  350, 414 

Boots,  service  of,  by  BradwanUne,  8dl, 
808 

Bradshaiarh  legend,  454 

Bradwardibe,  Baron,  81,  51 : '  receives 
Wanrerley,  68 ;  his  taste  In  Htefalure, 
71 ;  the  barony  in  raale-llef.  in  ;  laiMied 
%y  Flbra,  139;  greets  Wavisrley  at 
Hofyrood,  251 ;  eonducts  eineQlnff  ser- 
vice before  battle,' 881;  dilemmaalbout 
the  service  of  boots.  £01;  808 ;  his  hid- 
ing-place, 8a'S ;  is  pardoned,  986 ;  re- 
covers the  Blessed  Bear,  489 

Qradwardine,  Rosa,  50;  her  pri^iate 
ttpartihenta  at  Tully-Veolan,  72 ;  de- 
scribed by  Flora,  140 ;  her  letter  to 
Waverley,  174 ;  at  HdlrraiBd«  808 ;  her 


interest  in  Waverley,  866 ;  her  i^ 
ance  tQ  him  at  Cairnvreenui.  VBf 

Bridal  song.  450 

BuiWg  of  KlUancureit,  64 

But  follow,  follow  me,  879 

Byron  and  the  authorship  of  Wmw&hWt 


Galium 


SSCKAir,  II 
Beg,  150; 


accompanies  Wavtr- 


fn 


lev,  180;  in  EdinburgH,  854 ;  ilrea  aft 

Waverley,  841 ;  struck  by  Fergus,  91$  t 

his  death,  868 
Cameronians,  211 

Cannon  in  Highland  army,  871, 468 
Canongate,  Waverley's  lodgings  in,  M8( 

Waverley  returns  to,  874 
Canting  heraldry,  79, 458 
Carlisle,  Mac-Ivor  and  Waverley  at,  40$ 
Caterans,  86,  459 
Cathleen^s  song.  139 
Cattle-lifUngrHighlandert*  Ideas  ob» 

Cave  of  Donald  Bean  tjean,  K)1V104 
Charles  Edward.    See  Prince  Charles 
Chief,  Highland,  a  typical,  96 ;  hospital 

ity  required  from.  128;  devotion  of 

followers  to,  107    . 
Clans,  Highland,  encamped   at  Ediiw 

burgh,  868;  how  armed,  270;  h 

among,  870 ;  at  Prestonpans,  tl$ 
Clifton,  skirmish  at.  858,  4^ 
Conan  the  Jester,  461 
Cope,  General.  246 
Creagh  on  Tull'y-Veolan,  86 
Crieff,  kind  gSilIows  of.  459 
Gruickshi^nks,  Sbeneser,  181, 194 

Dark  hag,  61 
Deasil,  146 
Dirk,  oath  upon,  471 
Donald  Bean  Lean. 

Donald 
Doune  Castle,  284, 468 
Doutelle,inS6     . 
Drun^ming  the  119th  Pralm,  816 
Duchran,  meeting  at,  401 
Dyer*s  Weekly  Letter,  454 

E|^LBM  pi  England*s  ancient  faith,  M 
Enner(faie,  Lbra,  a  f  n^gment;  48^ 
"Episcopal  clergy  in  Scotland,'64, 407  ' 
Erskine.  Re«^  John,  D,  D.,  198 
Evf^nDbjif;   SteJ^cbmbich.', 

Falconer.   See  Balmawhapi^    .     ' 


See  Bean  Tmrn, 
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F»l»  loTft,  ttod  bast  thou  played  me 

thu»  t  47 
Fer^ua,    Sfee  Mac- Ivor,  Fergus 
Fift«ftn,  thii  Scottish  judges,  2S& 
Fiockhart,  Widow.  £54 ;  her  reception 

of  WftTi?rlev.  874 
Flora.    faVc  >lftc  Ivor.  Flora 
Forfeited  estates,  4&e 

poetry,  VM.  im 

toasts,  134  ^   V    ■ 

Gardiner,  Colonel,  37 ;  his  flt«t  letter  to 

Waverloy.83  ;  orders  Waverley  to  r^ 

turn,  15ti  ;  hN  oonTersioo,  45S ;  uifi  fall 

at  Presloo,  JiB7,  405 
(Jellatley,  David.    46*  (W :   at   Gleana- 

qudlch,  T7S :  Eirtiong  th^  niius  of  Tully- 

Veolan>  are  i  in  new  clothes.  ^SJl 
Gellfttley,  Janet,  accusted  of  witchcraft, 

70 ;  her  etoHes  about  Duvid.  39S  ;  her 

eJttolahfttfotjg  to  Warerley.  38T 
Glliinan,  Gifted.  ail>  Slti ;  surpri^  oo 

the  march,  2a:l  ^ 

Gil  lie  whftck  it  carried  off  bj  Bean  Lean, 

111,  450 
OlamiB  Caatle>  457  .        „        ^ 

flieunaquoich.    .^ceMac-lTor,  Fergus 
Olenoaquoieh  House,  Hfi :  banquet  at, 

m  ;  gleu  of.  132  ;  waterfall  at,  154 
Go  out.  10.  563 
Gr^en-breekK,  453 

iHati*  to  thee,  thou  holy  berb,  147 
IMota  among  Hij^hland  clan*,SlO 
Hie  away,  hie  away,  68 
Hi^hJand  banquet,  12],  460 
chief.  05 

,4G0 
.123 


diBciniinet  4C 
*,  boftpltallty,  J 
•     reecM4fl 


g.        poUcy.  m 
•*  '    politeness,  IW 
„,      BlmpUclty.  Stfa>  49* 
BUperatitionfi.  Htt,  850 
Burffery,  HtJ  ^    ^ 
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The  Novel  or  Romance  of  Waverley  made  its  way  to  the 
public  slowly,  of  course,  at  first,  but  afterwards  with  such 
accumulating  popularity  as  to  encourage  the  Author  to  a 
second  attempt.  He  looked  about  for  a  name  and  a  subject ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  novels  were  composed  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  reciting  the  simple  narrative  on 
wrhich  Guy  Mannering  was  originally  founded ;  but  to  which, 
n  the  progress  of  the  work,  tne  production  ceased  to  bear 
my,  even  the  most  distant  resemblance.  The  tale  was  origi- 
lally  told  me  by  an  old  servant  of  my  father^s,  an  excellent 
)ld  Highlander,  without  a  fault,  unless  a  preference  to  moun- 
-ain  dew  over  less  potent  liquors  be  accounted  one.  He 
)elieved  as  firmly  in  the  story  as  in  anj^  part  of  his  creed. 

A  grave  and  elderly  person,  according  to  old  John  Mac- 
linlay's  account,  while  travelling  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Gal- 
oway,  was  benighted.  With  difficulty  he  found  his  way  to  a 
ountry  seat,  where,  with  the  hospitality  of  the  time  and 
ountry,  he  was  readily  admitted.  The  owner  of  the  house, 
,  gentleman  of  good  fortune,  was  much  struck  by  the  rev- 
rend  appearance  of  his  guest,  and  apologized  to  him  for  a 
ertain  degree  of  confusion  which  must  unavoidably  attend 
lis  reception,  and  could  not  escape  his  eye.  The  lady  of  the 
lOuse  was,  he  said,  confined  to  ner  apartment,  and  on  the 
•oint  of  making  her  husband  a  father  for  the  first  time, 
liough  they  had  been  ten  years  married.  At  such  an  emer- 
ency,  the  Laird  said,  he  feared  his  guest  might  meet  with 
ome  apparent  neglect.    . 

^^  Not  so,  sir,^^  said  the  stranger ;  '^  my  wants  are  few,  and 
asily  supplied,  and  I  trust  the  J)resent  circumstances  may 
ven  afford  an  opportunity  of  showing  my  gratitude  for  your 
ospitality.  Let  me  only  request  that  I  may  be  informed  of 
lie  exact  minute  of  the  birth ;  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  put 
ou  in  possession  of  some  particulars  which  may  influence  in 
n  important  manner  the  future  prospects  of  the  child  now 
bout  to  come  into  this  busy  and  changeful  world.     I  will  not 
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conceal  from  you  that  I  am  skilful  in  understanding  and  in- 
terpreting the  movements  of  those  planetary  bodies  which 
exert  their  influences  on  the  destiny  of  mortals.  It  is  a 
science  which  I  do  not  practise,  like  others  who  call  them- 
selves astrologers,  for  hire  or  reward  ;  for  I  have  a  competent 
estate,  and  only  use  the  knowledge  I  possess  for  the  benefit  of 
those  in  whom  I  feel  an  interest/^  The  Laird  bowed  in  re- 
spect and  gratitude,  and  the  stranger  was  accommodated  with 
an  apartment  which  commanded  an  ample  view  of  the  astral 
regions. 

The  guest  spent  a  part  of  the  night  in  ascertaining  the 
position  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  calculating  their  probable 
influence ;  until  at  length  the  result  of  his  observations  in- 
duced him  to  send  for  the  father  and  conjure  him  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  to  cause  the  assistants  to  retard  the 
birth  if  practicable,  were  it  but  for  five  minutes.  The  answer 
declared  this  to  be  impossible ;  and  almost  in  the  instant  that 
tlie  message  was  returned  the  father  and  his  guest  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  birth  of  a  boy. 

The  Astrologer  on  the  morrow  met  the  party  who  gathered 
around  the  breakfast  table  with  looks  so  grave  and  ominous 
us  to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  father,  who  had  hitherto  exulted  in 
the  prospects  held  out  by  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  his  ancient 
property,  failing  which  event  it  must  have  passed  to  a  distant 
branch  of  the  family.  He  hastened  to  draw  the  stranger  into 
a  private  room. 

^^  I  fear  from  your  looks,"  said  the  father,  ^Hhatyou  have 
bad  tidings  to  tell  me  of  my  young  stranger ;  perhaps  God 
will  resume  the  blessing  He  has  bestowed  ere  he  attains  the 
age  of  manhood,  or  perhaps  he  is  destined  to  be  unworthy  of 
the  affection  which  we  are  naturally  disposed  to  devote  to  our 
offspring?" 

'' Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  answered  the  stranger; 
'•'  unless  my  judgment  greatly  err,  the  infant  will  survive  the 
years  of  minority,  and  m  temper  and  disposition  will  prove  all 
that  his  parents  can  wisli.  But  with  much  in  his  horoscope 
Avhich  promises  many  blessings,  there  is  one  evil  influence 
strongly  predominant,  which  threatens  to  subject  him  to  an 
unhallowed  and  unhappy  temptation  about  the  time  when  he 
sliall  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one,  which  period,  the  constella- 
tions intimate,  will  be  the  crisis  of  his  fate.  In  what  shape, 
or  with  what  peculiar  urgency,  this  temptation  may  beset  him, 
my  art  cannot  discover." 

'^  Your  knowledge,  then,  can  afford  us  no  defence,"  said 
the  anxious  father,  '^against  the  threatened  evil  ?" 
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"  Pardon  me/*  answered  the  stranger,  "  it  can.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  constellations  is  powerful ;  but  He  who  made 
the  heavens  is  more  powerful  than  all,  if  His  aid  be  invoked 
in  sinceritjr  and  truth.  You  ouffht  to  dedicate  this  boy  to 
the  immediate  service  of  his  Maker,  with  as  much  sincerity 
as  Samuel  was  devoted  to  the  worship  in  the  Temple  by  his 
parents.  You  must  regard  him  as  a  being  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  In  childhood,  in  boyhood,  you  mu.^t 
surround  him  with  the  pious  and  virtuous,  and  protect  him 
to  the  utmost  of  your  power  from  the  sight  or  hearing  of 
any  license  in  word  or  action.  He  must  be  educated  in  re- 
li^ous  and  moral  principles  of  the  strictest  description.  Let 
him  not  enter  the  world,  lest  he  learn  to  partake  of  its  follies, 
or  perhaps  of  its  vices.  In  short,  preserve  him  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  all  sin,  save  that  of  which  too  great  a  portion  be- 
longs to  all  the  fallen  race  of  Adam.  With  the  approach  of 
his  twenty-first  birthday  comes  the  crisis  of  his  fate.  If  he 
survive  it,  he  will  be  happy  and  prosperous  on  earth,  and  a 
chosen  vessel  among  those  elected  for  heaven.  But  if  it  be 
otherwise ^^    The  Astrologer  stopped,  and  sighed  deeply. 

"  Sir,**  replied  the  parent,  still  more  alarmed  than  before, 
''your  words  are  so  kind,  your  advice  so  serious,  that  I  will 
pay  the  deepest  attention  to  your  behests ;  but  can  you  not 
aid  me  farther  in  this  most  important  concern  ?  Believe  me, 
I  will  not  be  ungrateful.** 

"  I  require  and  deserve  no  gratitude  for  doing  a  good  ac- 
tion,** said  the  stranger,  '^  in  especial  for  contributing  all  that 
lies  in  my  power  to  save  from  an  abhorred  fate  the  harmless 
infant  to  whom,  under  a  singular  conjunction  of  planets,  last 
night  gave  life.  There  is  my  address  ;  you  may  write  to  me 
from  time  to  time  concerning  the  progress  of  the  boy  in  re- 
li^ous  knowledge.  If  he  be  bred  up  as  I  advise,  I  think  it 
will  be  best  that  he  come  to  my  house  at  the  time  when  the 
fatal  and  decisive  period  approaches,  that  is,  before  he  has 
attained  his  twenty-first  year  complete.  If  you  send  him 
such  as  I  desire,  I  humbly  trust  that  God  will  protect  His 
own  through  whatever  strong  temptation  his  fate  may  subject 
him  to.**  He  then  gave  his  host  his  address,  which  was  a 
country  seat  near  a  post  town  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
bid  him  an  affectionate  farewell. 

The  mysterious  stranger  departed,  but  his  words  remained 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  anxious  parent.  He  lost  his 
lady  while  his  boy  ,wa8  still  in  infancy.  This  calamity,  I 
bhink,  had  been  predicted  by  the  Astrologer ;  and  thus  his 
3onfidence,  which,  like  most  people  of  the  period,  he  had 
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freely  given  to  the  science,  was  riveted  and  confirmed.  The 
utmost  care,  therefore,  was  taken  to  carry  into  effect  the 
severe  and  almost  ascetic  plan  of  education  which  the  sage 
had  enjoined.  A  tutor  of  the  strictest  principles  was  em- 
ployed to  superintend  the  youth's  education ;  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  domestics  of  the  most  established  character,  and 
closely  watched  and  looked  after  by  the  anxious  father  him- 
self. ^ 

The  years  of  infancy,  childhood,  and  boyhood  passed  as 
the  father  could  have  wished.  A  young  Nazarene  could  not 
have  been  bred  up  with  more  rigor.  All  that  was  evil  was 
withheld  from  his  observation :  he  only  heard  what  was  pure 
in  precept,  he  only  witnessed  what  was  worthy  in  practice. 

But  when  the  boy  began  to  be  lost  in  the  youth,  the  at- 
tentive father  saw  cause  for  alarm.  Shades  of  sadness,  which 
gradually  assumed  a  darker  character,  began  to  overcloud  the 
young  man^s  temper.  Tears,  which  seemed  involuntary, 
broken  sleep,  moonlight  wanderings,  and  a  melancholy  for 
which  he  could  assign  no  reason,  seemed  to  threaten  ^t  once 
his  bodily  health  and  the  stability  of  his  mind.  The  Astrol- 
oger was  consulted  by  letter,  and  returned  for  answer  that 
this  fitfnl  state  of  mind  was  but  the  commencement  of  his 
trial,  and  that  the  poor  youth  must  undergo  worse  and  more 
desperate  struggles  with  the  evil  that  assailed  him.  There 
was  no  hope  of  remedy,  save  that  he  showed  steadiness  of 
mind  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  ^^  He  suffers, '^  continued 
the  letter  of  the  sage,  ^^from  the  awakening  of  those  harpies 
the  passions,  which  have  slept  with  him,  as  with  others,  till 
the  period  of  life  which  he  has  now  attained.  Better,  far 
better,  that  they  torment  him  by  ungrateful  cravings  than 
that  he  should  have  to  repent  having  satiated  them  by  crimi^ 
nal  indulgence.^' 

The  dispositions  of  the  young  man  were  so  excellent  that 
he  combated,  by  reason  ana  religion,  the  fits  of  gloom  which 
at  times  overcast  his  mind,  and  it  was  not  till  he  attained  the 
commencement  of  his  twenty-first  year  that  they  assumed  a 
character  which  made  his  father  tremble  for  the  conse- 
quences. It  seemed  as  if  the  gloomiest  and  most  hideous  of 
mental  maladies  was  taking  the  form  of  religious  despair. 
Still  the  youth  was  gentle,  courteous,  affectionate,  and  sub- 
missive to  his  father's  will,  and  resisted  with  all  his  power 
the  dark  suggestions  which  were  breathed  into  his  mind, 
as  it  seemed  by  some  emanation  of  the  Evil  Principle, 
exhorting  him,  like  the  wicked  wife  of  Joh,  to  curse  God 
and  die. 
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The  time    at  length  arrived  when  he  was  to  perform 
what  was  then  thought  a  long  and  somewhat  perilous  journey, 
to  the  mansion  of  the  early  friend  who  had  calculated  his 
nativity.    His  road  lay  through  several  places  of  interest,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  amusement  of  travelling  more  than  he  himself 
thought  would  have  been  possible.     Thus  he  did  not  reach 
the  place  of  his  destination  till  noon  on  the  day  preceding  his 
birthday.     It  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  carried  away  with  an 
unwonted  tide  of  pleasurable  sensation,  so  as  to  forget  in 
some  degree  what  his  father  had  communicated  concerning 
the  purpose  of  his  journey.     He  halted  at  length  before  a  re- 
spectable but  solitary  old  mansion,  to  which  he  was  directed 
as  the  abode  of  his  father's  friend. 

The  servants  who  came  to  take  his  horse  told  him  he  had 
been  expected  for  two  days.     He  was  led  into  a  study,  where 
the  stranger,  now  a  venerable  old  man,  who  had  been  his 
father's  guest,  met  him  with  a  shade  of  displeasure,  as  well 
as  gravity,  on  his  brow.     ^^  Young  man,'' he  said,  ^^where- 
fore so  slow   on  a  journey  of    sucli    importance?"      ^^I 
thought,"  replied  the  guest,  blushing  and  looking  downward, 
^^  that  there  was  no  harm  in  travelling  slowly  and  satisfying 
my  curiosity,  providing  I  could  reach  your  residence  by  this 
day;  for  such  was  my  father's  charge."     ^^You  were  to 
blame,"  replied  the  sage,  '^  in  lingering,  considering  that  the 
avenger  of  blood  was  pressing  on  your  footsteps.     But  you 
are  jcome  at  last,  and  we  will  hope  for  the  best,  though  the 
conflict  in  which  you  are  to  be  engaged  will  be  found  more 
dreadful  tjie  longer  it  is  postponed.     But  first  accept  of  such 
refreshments  as  nature  requires  to  satisfy,  but  not  to  pamper> 
the  appetite." 

Tiie  old  man  led  the  way  into  a  summer  parlor,  where  a 
frugal  meal  was  placed  on  the  table.    As  they  sat  down  to  the 
board  they  were  joined  by  a  young  lady  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  so  lovely  that  the  sight  of  her  carried  off  the 
feelings  of  the  young  stranger  from  thg  peculiarity  and  mys- 
tery of  his  own  lot,  and  riveted  his  attention  to  everything  she 
did  or  said.     She  spoke  little,  and  it  was  on  the  most  serious 
subjects.      She  played  on  the  harpsichord  at   her   father's 
command,  but  it  was  hymns  with  which  she  accompanied  the 
instrument.     At  length,  on  a  sign  from  the  sage,  she  left  the 
room,  bending  on  the  young  stranger  as  she  departed  a  look 
3f  inexpressible  anxiety  and  interest. 

Tlie  old  man  then  conducted  the  youth  to  his  study,  and 
conversed  with  him  upon  the  most  important  points  of 
eligion,  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  could  render  a  reason  for 
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the  faith  that  was  in  him.  During  the  examination  the 
youth,  in  spite  of  himself,  felt  his  mind  occasionally  wander, 
and  his  recollections  go  in  quest  of  the  beautiful  vision  who 
had  shared  their  meal  at  noon.  On  such  occasions  the 
Astrologer  looked  grave,  and  shook  his  head  at  this  relaxation 
ot  attention ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  was  pleased  with  the 
youth^s  replies. 

At  sunset  the  young  man  was  made  to  take  the  bath  ;  and, 
having  done  so,  he  was  directed  to  attire  himself  in  a  robe 
somewhat  like  that  worn  by  Armenians,  having  his  long  hair 
combed  down  on  his  shoulders,  and  his  necK,  hands,  and 
feet  bare.  In  this  guise  he  was  conducted  into  a  remote 
chamber  totally  devoid  of  furniture,  excepting  a  lamp,  a 
chair,  and  a  table  on  which  lay  a  Bible.  ^^  Here,*'  said  the 
Astrologer,  **  I  must  leave  you  alone  to  pass  the  most  critical 
period  of  your  life.  If  you  can,  by  recollection  of  the  great 
truths  of  which  we  have  spoken,  repel  the  attacks  which  will 
be  made  on  your  courage  and  your  principles,  you  have 
nothing  to  apprehend.  But  the  trial  will  be  severe  and 
arduous.*'  His  features  then  assumed  a  pathetic  solemnity, 
the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  his  voice  faltered  with  emotion 
as  he  said,  "Dear  child,  at  whose  coming  into  the  world 
I  foresaw  this  fatal  trial,  may  God  give  thee  grace  to  support 
it  with  firmness  ! '' 

The  young  man  was  left  alone ;  and  hardly  did  he  find 
himself  so,  when,  like  a  swarm  of  demons,  the  recollection  of 
all  his  sins  of  omission  and  cofnmission,  rendered  even  more 
terrible  by  the  scnipulousness  with  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated, rusned  on  his  mind,  and,  like  furies  armed  with  fiejy 
scourges,  seemed  determined  to  drive  him  to  despair.  As  he 
combated  these  horrible  recollections  with  distracted  feelings, 
but  with  a  resolved  mind,  he  became  aware  that  his  argu- 
ments were  answered  by  the  sophistry  of  another,  and  that 
the  dispute  was  no  longer  confined  to  his  own  thoughts. 
The  Author  of  Evil  was  present  in  the  room  with  him  in 
bodily  shape,  and,  potent  with  spirits  of  a  melancholy 
c^ast,  was  impressing  upon  him  the  desperation  of  his  state, 
and  urging  suicide  as  the  readiest  mode  to  put  an  end  to  his 
sinful  career.  Amid  his  errors,  the  pleasure  he  had  taken 
in  prolonging  his  journey  unnecessarily,  and  the  attention 
which  he  had  bestowed  on  the  beauty  of  the  fair  female  when 
his  thoughts  ought  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  religious 
discourse  of  her  father,  were  set  before  him  in  the  darkest 
colors ;  and  he  was  treated  as  one  who,  having  sinned  against 
light,  was  therefore  deservedly  left  a  prey  to  the  Prince  of 
Darkness. 
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As  the  fated  and  influential  hour  rolled  on,  the  terrors  of 
the  hateful  Presence  grew  more  confounding  to  the  mortal 
senses  of  the  victim,  and  the  knot  of  the  accursed  sophistry 
became  more  inextricable  in  a{)pearance,  at  least  to  the  prey 
whom  its  meshes  surrounded.  He  had  not  power  to  explain 
the  assurance  of  pardon  which  he  continued  to  assert,  or  to 
name  the  victorious  name  in  which  he  trusted.  But  his  faith 
did  not  abandon  him,  though  he  lacked  for  a  time  the  power 
of  expressing  it.  ^^  Say  what  you  will,^'  was  his  answer  to  the 
Tempter ;  ^^  I  know  there  is  as  much  betwixt  the  two  boards 
of  this  book  as  can  insure  me  forgiveness  for  my  transffres- 
sions  and  safety  for  my  soul.^'  As  he  spoke,  the  clock,  which 
announced  the  lapse  of  the  fatal  hour,  was  heard  to  strike. 
The  speech  and  intellectual  powers  of  the  youth  were  instantly 
and  fully  restored ;  he  burst  forth  into  prayer,  and  expressed 
in  the  most  glowing  terms  his  reliance  on  the  truth  and  on 
the  Author  of  the  Oospel.  The  demon  retired,  yelling  and 
discomforted,  and  the  old  man,  entering  the  apartment,  with 
tears  congratulated  his  guest  on  his  victory  in  the  fated 
struggle. 

The  young  man  was  afterwards  married  to  the  beautiful 
maiden,  the  first  sight  of  whom  had  made  such  an  impression 
on  him,  and  they  were  consigned  over  at  the  close  of  the 
story  to  domestic  happiness.  So  ended  John  Mao-Kinlay^s 
legend.* 

The  Author  of  Waverley  had  imagined  a  possibility  of 
framing  an  interesting,  and  perhaps  not  an  unedifying,  tale 
out  of  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  a  doomed  individual,  whose 
efforts  at  good  and  virtuous  conduct  were  to  be  forever  dis- 
appointed by  the  intervention,  as  it  were,  of  some  malevolent 
being,  and  who  was  at  last  to  come  off  victorious  from  the 
fearful  struggle.     In  short,  something  was  meditated  upon  a 

?lan  resembling  the  imaginative  tale  of  Sintram  and  his 
Companions,   by   Mons.    Lie   Baron    de  la  Motte  Fouque, 
although,  if  it  then  existed,  the  author  had  not  seen  it. 

The  scheme  projected  may  be  traced  in  the  three  or  four 
first  chapters  of  the  work ;  but  farther  consideration  induced 
the  author  to  lay  his  purpose  aside.  It  appeared,  on  mature 
con^deration,  tnat  astrology,  though  its  influence  was  once 
received  and  admitted  by  Bacon  himself,  does  not  now  retain 
influence  over  the  general  mind  sufficient  even  to  constitute 
the  mainspring'  of  a  romance.  Besides,  it  occurred  that  to 
do  justice  to  such  a  lubject  would  have  required  not  only 
more  talent  than  the  Author  could  be  conscious  of  posseesing, 

♦See  Lockhart's  lA/e  of  Scott,  toI,  t  ,  pp,  5,  16. 897  (tms)- 
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but  also  inyolved  doctrines  and  discussions  of  a  nature  too 
serions  for  his  purpose  and  for  the  character  of  the  narrative. 
In  changing  his  plan^  however,  which  was  done  in  the  course 
of  printing,  tbe  early  sheets  retained  the  vestiges  of  the 
original  tenor  of  the  story,  although  they  now  hang  upon  it 
as  an  unnecessary  and  unnatural  incumbrance.  The  cause  of 
such  vestiges  occurring  is  now  explained  and  apologized  for. 

It  is  here  worthv  of  observation  that,  while  the  astoological 
doctrines  have  fallen  into  general  contempt,  and  been  sup- 
planted by  superstitions  of  a  more  gross  and  far  less  beautiful 
character,  they  have,  even  in  mc^ern  days,  retained  some 
votaries. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  believers  in  that  forgotten  and 
despised  science  was  a  late  eminent  professor  of  the  art  of 
legerdemain.  One  would  have  thought  that  a  person  of  this 
description  ought,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  thousand  ways 
in  which  human  eyes  could  be  deceived,  to  have  been  less  than 
others  subject  to  the  fantasies  of  superstition.  Perhaps  the 
habitual  use  of  those  abstruse  calculations  by  which,  in  a 
manner  surprising  to  the  artist  himself,  many  tricks  upon 
cards,  etc.,  are  performed,  induced  this  gentieman  to  study 
the  combination  of  the  stars  and  planets,  with  the  expectation 
of  obtaining  prophetic  annunciations. 

He  constructed  a  scheme  of  his  own  nativity,  calculated 
accoi'ding  to  such  rules  of  art  as  he  could  collect  from  the 
best  astrological  authors.  The  result  of  the  ^jast  he  found 
agreeable  to  what  had  hitherto  befallen  him,  but  in  the  im- 
portant prospect  of  the  future  a  singular  difficulty  occurred. 
There  were  two  years  during  the  course  of  which  he  could  by 
no  means  obtain  any  exact  knowledge  whether  the  subject  of 
the  scheme  would  be  dead  or  alive.  Anxious  concerning  so 
remarkable  a  circumstance,  he  ^ave  the  scheme  to  a  brother 
astrologer,  who  was  also  baffled  m  the  same  manner.  Atone 
period  he  found  the  native,  or  subject,  was  certainly  alive;  at 
another  that  he  was  unquestionably  dead ;  but  a  space  of  two 
years  extended  between  these  two  terms,  during  which  he 
could  find  no  certainty  as  to  his  death  or  existence. 

The  astrologer  marked  the  remarkable  circumstance  in 
his  diary^  and  continued  his  exhibitions  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire  until  the  period  was  about  to  expire  during  which 
his  existence  had  been  warranted  as  actually  ascertained.  At 
last,  while  he  was  exhibiting  to  a  numerous  audience  his 
usual  tricks  of  legerdemain,  the  hands  whose  activity  had  so 
often  baffled  the  closest  observer  suddenly  lost  their  power, 
the  cards  dropped  from  them,  and  he  sank  down  a  disabled 
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paralytic.  In  this  state  the  artist  languished  for  two  years, 
when  he  was  at  length  removed  hj  death.  It  is  said  that  the 
diary  of  this  modem  astrologer  will  soon  be  given  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  fact,  if  truly  reported,  is  one  of  those  singular  coin- 
cidences which  occasionally  appear,  difEering  so  widely  from 
ordinary  calculation,  yet  without  which  irregularities  human 
life  would  not  present  to  mortals,  looking  into  futurity,  the 
abyss  of  impenetrable  darkness  which  it  is  the  pleasure  of 
the  Creator  it  should  offer  to  them.  Were  everything  to 
happen  in  the  ordinary  train  of  events,  the  future  would  be 
subject  to  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  like  the  chances  of  gaming. 
But  extraordinary  events  and  wonderful  runs  of  luck  defy 
the  calculations  of  mankind  and  throw  impenetrable  darkness 
on  future  contingencies. 

To  the  above  anecdote,  another,  still  more  recent,  may  be 
here  added.  The  author  was  lately  honored  with  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  deeply  skilled  in  these  mysteries,  who 
kindly  undertook  to  calculate  the  nativity  of  the  writer  of  Guy 
Mannering,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  the 
divine  art  which  he  professed.  But  it  was  impossible  to  sup- 
ply data  for  the  construction  of  a  horoscope,  had  the  native 
been  otherwise  desirous  of  it,  since  all  those  who  could  supply 
the  minutiaB  of  day,  hour,  and  minute  have  been  long  re- 
moved from  the  mortal  sphere. 

Having  thus  given  some  account  of  the  first  idea,  or  rude 
sketch,  of  the  story,  which  was  soon  departed  from,  the 
Author,  in  following  out  the  plan  of  the  present  edition,  has 
to  mention  the  prototypes  of  tne  principal  characters  in  Guy 
Mannering. 

Some  circumstances  of  local  situation  gave  the  Author 
in  his  youth  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  little,  and  hearing  a 
great  deal,  about  that  degraded  class  who  are  called  gypsies ; 
who  are  in  most  cases  a  mixed  race  between  the  ancient 
Egyptians  who  arrived  in  Europe  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  vagrants  of  European  descent. 

The  individual  gypsey  upon  whom  the  character  of  Meg 
Merrilies  was  founded  was  well  known  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  by  the  name  of  Jean  Gordon,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  village  of  Kirk  Yetholm,  in  the  Cheviot  Hills,  adjoin- 
ing to  the  English  Border.  The  Author  gave  the  public 
some  account  of  this  remarkable  person  in  one  of  the  early 
numbers  oi  Blackwood^ s  Magazine,  to  the  following  purpose : 

"  My  father  remembered  old  Jean  Gordon  of  Yetholm, 
who  had  great  sway  among  her  tribe.     She  was  quite  a  Meg 
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Merrilies,  and  possessed  the  savage  virtue  of  fidelitjr  in  the 
same  perfection.  Having  been  often  hospitably  received  at 
the  farm-house  of  Lochside,  near  Yetholm,  she  had  caref uUv 
abstained  from  committing  any  depredations  on  the  farmer  s 
property.  But  her  sons  (nine  in  number)  had  not,  it  seems, 
the  same  delicacy,  and  stole  a  brood-sow  from  their  kind  en- 
tertainer. Jean  was  so  much  mortified  at  this  ungrateful 
conduct,  and  so  much  ashamed  of  it,  that  she  absented  herself 
from  Lochside  for  several  years. 

''  It  happened  in  course  of  time  that,  in  consequence  of 
some  temporary  pecuniary  necessity,  the  goodman  of  Lochside 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Newcastle  to  raise  some  money  to  pay 
his  rent.  He  succeeded  in  his  purpose,  but,  returnmg 
through  the  mountains  of  Cheviot,  he  was  benighted  and  lost 
his  way. 

^'  A  light  glimmering  through  the  window  of  a  large  waste 
barn,  which  had  survived  the  farm-house  to  which  it  had 
once  belonged,  guided  him  to  a  place  of  shelter ;  and  when 
he  knocked  at  the  door  it  was  opened  by  Jean  Gordon.  Her 
very  remarkable  figure,  for  she  was  nearly  six  feet  high,  and 
her  equally  remarkable  features  and  dress,  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  mistake  her  for  a  moment,  though  he  had  not  seen 
her  for  years  ;  and  to  meet  with  such  a  character  in  so  soli- 
tary a  place,  a  ad  probably  at  no  great  distance  from  her  clan, 
was  a  grievous  surprise  to  the  poor  man,  whose  rent  (to  lose 
which  W3ald  have  been  ruin)  was  about  his  person, 

^'  Jeaa  set  up  aloud  shout  of  joyful  recognition — ^  Eh,  sirs  1 
the  wiusDme  giideman  of  Lochside  !  Light  down,  light  down  ; 
for  ye  mauniia  gang  farther  the  night,  and  a  friend^s  house 
sa3  neir.'  The  farmer  was  obliged  to  dismount  and  accept 
of  the  gypsey's  offer  of  supper  and  a  bed.  There  was  plenty 
of  meit  in  the  barn,  hovever  it  might  be  come  by,  and 
preparations  were  going  on  for  a  plentiful  repast,  which  the 
farmer,  to  the  great  increase  of  his  anxiety,  observed  was 
caloalated  for  ten  or  twelve  guests,  of  the  same  description, 
probably,  with  his  landlady. 

*^  Jean  left  him  in  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  She  brought  to 
his  recollection  the  story  of  the  stolen  sow,  and  mentioned  how 
much  pain  and  vexation  it  had  given  her.  Like  other  philos- 
ophers, she  remarked  that  the  world  grew  worse  daily ;  and, 
like  other  parents,  that  the  bairns  got  out  of  her  guiding, 
and  neglected  the  old  gypsey  regulations,  which  commanded 
them  to  respect  in  their  depredations  the  property  at  their 
benefactors.  The  end  of  all  this  was  an  inquiry  what  money 
the  farmer  had  about  him ;  and  an  urgent  request,  or  com- 
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Toand^  tliat  he  would  make  her  his  purse-keeper,  since  the 
bairns,  as  she  called  her  sons,  would  be  soon  home.  The  poor 
farmer  made  a  yirtue  of  necessity,  told  his  story,  and  sur- 
rendered his  gold  to  Jean^s  custody.  She  made  him  put  a  few 
shillings  in  his  pocket,  observing,  it  would  excite  suspicion 
should  he  be  found  travelling  altogether  penniless. 

*'  This  arrangement  being  made,  the  farmer  lay  down  on 
a  sort  of  shake-down,  as  the  Scotch  call  it,  orbed-clothes  dis- 
posed upon  some  straw,  but,  as  will  easily  be  believed,  slept 
not. 

**  About  midniffht  the  gang  returned,  with  various  articles 
of  plunder,  and  talked  over  their  exploits  in  language  which 
made  the  farmer  tremble.  Thev  were  not  long  in  discovering 
they  had  a  guest,  and  demanded  of  Jean  whom  she  had  got 
there. 

*^  ^E^en  the  winsome  gudeman  of  Lochside,  poor  body,' 
replied  Jean  ;  ^  he's  been  at  Newcastle  seeking  for  siller  to 
pay  his  rent,  honest  man,  but  deil-be-lickit  he^s  been  able  to 
gather  in,  and  sae  he's  gaun  e'en  hame  wi'  a  toom  purse  and 
a  sair  heart.' 

*^^  That  may  be,  Jean,'  replied  one  of  the  banditti,  '  but 
we  maun  rip  his  pouches  a  bit,  and  see  if  the  tale  be  true  or 
no.'  Jean  set  up  her  throat  in  exclamations  against  this 
breach  of  hospitality,  but  without  producing  any  change  in 
their  determination.  The  farmer  soon  heaxd  their  stifled 
whispers  and  light  steps  by  his  bedside,  and  understood  they 
were  rummaging  his  clothes.  When  they  found  the  money 
which  the  providence  of  Jean  Gordon  had  made  him  retain, 
they  held  a  consultation  if  they  should  take  it  or  no ;  but  the 
smallness  of  the  booty,  and  the  vehemence  of  Jean's  remon- 
strances, determined  them  in  the  negative.  They  caroused 
and  went  to  rest.  As  soon  as  day  dawned  Jean  roused  her 
guest,  product  his  horse,  which  she  had  accommodated  be- 
hind the  hallauy  and  guided  him  for  some  miles,  till  he  was 
on  the  highroad  to  Lochside.  She  then  r^tored  his  whole 
property ;  nor  could  his  earnest  entreaties  prevail  on  her  to 
accept  so  much  as  a  single  guinea. 

"I  have  heard  the  old  people  at  Jedburgh  say,  that  all 
*  Jean's  sons  were  condemned  to  die  there  on  the  same  day. 
It  is  said  the  jury  were  equally  divided,  but  that  a  friend  to 
justice,  who  had  slept  during  the  whole  discussion,  waked 
suddenly  and  gave  his^  vote  for  condemnation  in  the  emphatic 
words,  ^Hang  them  a'!'  IJnanimity  is  not  required  in  a 
Scottish  jury,  so  the  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned.  Jean 
was  present,  and  only  said,  *  The  Lord  help  the  innocent  in  a 
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day  like  this  !  ^  Her  own  death  was  accompanied  with  cir- 
oumstances  of  brutal  outrage,  of  which  poor  Jean  was  in  many 
respects  wholly  undeserving.  She  had,  among  other  demerits, 
or  merits,  as  the  reader  may  choose  to  rank  it,  that  of  being 
a  stanch  Jacobite.  She  chanced  to  be  at  Carlisle  upon  a  fair 
or  market-day,  soon  after  the  ye^-r  1746,  where  she  gave  vent 
to  her  political  partiality,  to  the  great  offence  of  the  rabble 
of  that  city.  Being  zealous  in  their  loyalty  when  there  was 
no  danger,  in  proportion  to  the  tameness  with  which  they 
had  surrendered  to  the  Highlanders  in  1745,  the  mob  inflected 
upon  poor  Jean  Gordon  no  slighter  penalty  than  that  of  duck- 
ing her  to  death  in  the  Eden.  It  was  an  operation  of  some 
time,  for  Jean  was  a  stout  woman,  and,  struggling  with  her 
murderers,  often  got  her  head  above  water ;  and,  while  she 
had  voice  left,  continued  to  exclaim  at  such  intervals,  '  Char- 
lie yet !  Charlie  yet ! '  When  a  child,  and  among  the  scenes 
which  she  frequented,  I  have  often  heard  these  stories,  and 
cried  piteously  for  poor  Jean  Gordon.  ^^ 

^^  Before  quitting  the  Border  gypsies,  I  may  mention  that 
my  grandfather,  while  riding  over  Charterhouse  Moor,  then 
a  very  extensive  common,  fell  suddenly  among  a  large  band 
of  them,  who  were  carousing  in  a  hollow  of  the  moor,  sur- 
rounded by  bushes.  They  instantly  seized  on  hie  hoxse^s 
bridle  with  many  shouts  of  welcome,  exclaiming  (for  he  was 
well  known  to  most  of  them)  that  they  had  often  dined  at 
his  expense,  and  he  must  now  stay  and  share  their  good  cheer. 
My  ancestor  was  a  little  alarmed,  for,  like,  the  goodman  of 
Lochside,  he  had  more  money  about  his  person  thaii  he  cared 
to  risk  in  such  society.  However,  being  naturally  a  bold, 
lively-spirited  man,  he  entered  into  the  humor  of  the  thing 
and  sat  down  to  the  feast,  which,  consisted  of  all  the  varie- 
ties of  game,  poultry,  pigs,  and  so  forth  that  could  be  col- 
lected by  a  wide  and  indiscriminate  system  of  plunder.  The 
dinner  was  a  very  merry  one  ;  but  my  relative  got  a  hint 
from  some  of  the  older  gypsies  to  retire  just  when-^ 

The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious,  * 

and,  mounting  his  horse  accordingly,  he  took  a  French  leave 
of  his  entertainers,  but  without  experiencing  the  least  breach 
of  hospitality.  I  believe  Jean  Gordon  was  at  this  festival.  ^^ — 
Blaokimod's  Magazine^  vol.  i.,  p.  54. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  Jean's  issue,  for  which 

Weary  fa'  the  waefu'  wuddie, 

a  granddaughter  survived  her,  whom  I  remember  to  have  sewi. 
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That  is^  as  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  shadowy  recollection  of  Queen 
Anne  as  a  stately  lady  in  black,  adorned  with  diamonds,  so 
my  memory  is  haunted  by  a  solemn  remembrance  of  a  woman 
of  more  than  female  height,  dressed  in  a  long  red  cloak,  who 
commenced  acquaintance  by  giving  me  an  apple,  but  whom, 
nevertheless,  I  looked  on  with  as  much  awe  as  the  future 
Doctor,  High  Church  and  Tory  as  he  was  doomed  to  be,  could 
look  upon  the  Queen.  I  conceive  this  woman  to  have  been 
Madge  Gordon,  of  whom  an  impressive  account  is  given  in 
the  same  article  in  which  her  grandmother  Jean  is  mentioned, 
but  not  by  the  present  writer  : 

**  The  late  Madge  Gordon  was  at  this  time  accounted  the 
Queen  of  the  Yetholm  clans.     She  was,  we  believe,  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  celebrated  Jean  Gordon,  and  was  said  to  have 
much  resembled  her  in  appearance.     The  following  account 
of  her  is  extracted  from  the  letter  of  a  friend,  who  for  many 
years  enjoyed  frequent  and  favorable  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  Yetholm  tribes  : 
'  Madge  Gordon  was  descended  from  the  Faas  by  the  mother's 
side,  and  was  married  to  a  Young.     She  was  a  remarkable 
personage — of  a  very  commanding  presence  and  hi^  stature, 
beiug  nearly  six  feet  high.     She  had  a  large  aquiline  nose, 
penetrating  eyes,  even  in  her  old  age,  bushy  hair,  that  hung 
around  her  shoulders  from  beneath  a  gypsey  bonnet  of  straw,  a 
short  cloak  of  a  peculiar  fashion,  and  a  long  staff  nearly  as  tall 
as  herself.     I  remember  her  well ;  every  week  she  paid  my 
father  a  visit  for  her  awmous  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  and  1 
looked  upon  Madge  with  no  common  d^^eeof  awe  and  terror. 
When  she  spoke  vehemently  (for  she  made  loud  complaints) 
she  used  to  strike  her  staff  upon  the  floor  and  throw  herseli 
into  an  attitude  which  it  was  imposible  to  regard  with  indif- 
ference.    She  used  to  say  that  sne  could  bring  from  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  island  friends  to  revenge  her  quarrel  while 
she  sat  motionless  in  her  cottage  ;  and  she  frequently  boasted 
that  there  was  a  time  when  she  was  of  still  more  considerable 
imoortance,  for  there  were  at  her  wedding  fifty  saddled  asses, 
and  unsaddled  asses  without  number.     If  Jean  Gordon  was 
tlie  prototype  of  the  character  of  Meg  Merrilies,  I  imagine 
Madge  must  have  sat  to  the  unknown  author  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  her  person/'^ — Blackwood's  Magazine,  vol  i.,, 
p.  56. 

How  far  Blackwood's  ingenious  correspondent  was  rights, 
how  far  mistaken,  in  his  conjecture  the  reader  has  been  in- 
formed. 

To  p€ws  to  a  character  of  a  very  different  description^ 
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Dominie  Sampson,* — the  reader  may  easily  suppose  that  a  ^ 
poor  modest  humble  scholar  who  has  won  his  way  through 
the  classics,  yet  has  fallen  to  leeward  in  the  voyage  of  life, 
is  no  uncommon  jpersonage  in  a  country  where  a  certain  portion 
of  learning  is  easily  attained  by  those  who  are  willing  to  suffer 
hunger  and  thirst  in  exchange  for  acquiring  Greek  and  Latin. 
But  there  is  a  far  more  exact  prototype  of  the  worthy  Dom- 
inie, upon  which  is  founded  the  part  which  he  performs  in 
the  romance,  and  which,  for  certain  particular  reasons,  must 
be  expressed  very  generally. 

Such  a  preceptor  as  Mr.  Sampson  is  supposed  to  have 
been  was  actually  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable property.  The  young  lads,  his  pupils,  grew  up  and 
went  out  in  the  world,  but  the  tutor  continued  to  reside  in 
the  family,  no  uncommon  circumstance  in  Scotland  in  former 
days,  where  food  and  shelter  were  readily  afforded  to  humble 
friends  and  dependents.  The  laird's  predecessors  had  been 
imprudent,  he  himself  was  passive  and  unfortunate.  Death 
swept  away  his  sons,  whose  success  in  life  might  have  bal- 
anced his  own  bad  luck  and  incapaci^.  Debts  increased  and 
funds  diminished,  until  ruin  came.  The  estate  waa  sold ;  and 
the  old  man  was  about  to  remove  from  the  house  of  his  fathers 
to  go  he  knew  not  whither,  when,  like  an  old  piece  of  furni- 
ture, which,  left  alone  in  its  wonted  comer,  may  hold  together 
for  a  long  while,  but  breaks  to  pieces  on  an  attempt  to  move 
it,  he  fell  down  on  his  own  threshold  under  a  paralytic  af- 
fection. 

The  tutor  awakened  as  from  a  dream.  He  saw  his  patron 
dead,  and  that  his  patron's  only  remaining  child,  an  elderly 
woman,  now  neither  graceful  nor  beautifuj>  if  ^^^  had  eyer 
been  either  the  one  or  the  other,  had  by  this  calamity  become 
a  homeless  and  penniless  orphan.  He  addressed  her  nearly 
in  the  words  which  Dominie  Sampson  uses  to  Miss  Bertram, 
and  professed  his  determination  not  to  leave  her.  Ac^rdingly, 
roused  to  the  exercise  of  talents  which  had  long  slumbered, 
he  opened  a  little  school  and  supported  his  patron's  child  for 
4;he  rest  of  her  life,  treating  her  with  the  same  humble  observ- 
ance and  devoted  attention  which  he  had  used  towards  her 
in  the  days  of  her  prosperity. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  Dominie  Sampson's  real  story,  m 
which  there  is  neither  romantic  incident  nor  sentimental  pas- 
sion ;  but  which,  perhaps,  from  the  rectitude  and  simplicity 

*  The  Rev.  Gteorge  Thomson,  son  of  the  minister  of  Melrose,  '^^'^  .f^tedM  twritor 
at  Abbotsf ord,  was  supposed  by  his  friends  to  have  vielded  the  author  io«ny  per- 
sonal features  for  his  fictitious  character  of  the  Dominie  {Laing), 
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o£  cliaracter  which  it  displays,  may  interest  the  heart  and  fill 
the  eye  of  the  reader  as  irresistibly  as  if  it  respected  distresses 
of  a  more  dignified  or  refined  character. 

These  preliminary  notices  concerning  the  tale  of  Ony 
Mannering  and  some  of  the  characters  introduced  may  save 
the  author  and  reader  in  the  present  instance  the  trouble  of 
writing  and  perusing  a  long  string  of  detached  notes. 

Abbotsfobd,  Jamuary^  1829. 


ADDITIONAL   NOTE 

OALWEGIAK  LOCALITIES    AND  PERSONAGES    WHICH    HAVE 
BEEN  SUPPOSED  TO   BE   ALLUDED  TO   IN  THE   NOVEL 

An  old  English  proverb  says,  that  more  know  Tom  Fool  than 
Tom  Fool  knows ;  and  the  influence  of  the  adage  seems  to  ex- 
tend to  works  composed  under  the  influence  of  an  idle  or 
foolish  planet.  Many  corresponding  circumstances  are  de- 
tected by  readers  of  wnich  the  Author  did  not  suspect  the  ex- 
istence. He  must,  however,  regard  it  as  a  great  compliment 
that,  in  detailing  incidents  purely  imaginary,  he  has  been  so 
fortunate  in  approximating  reality  as  to  remind  his  readers 
of  actual  occurrences.  It  is  therefore  with  pleasure  he  notices 
some  pieces  of  local  history  and  tradition  which  have  been 
supposed  to  coincide  with  the  fictitious  persons,  incidents, 
and  scenery  of  Ouy  Mannering, 

The  prototype  of  Dirk  Hatteraick  is  considered  as  having 
been  a  Dutch  skipper  called  Yawkins.  This  man  was  well 
known  on  the  coast  of  Galloway  and  Dumfries-shire,  as  sole 
proprietor  and  master  of  a  luchkar,  or  smuggling  lugger, 
called  the  "  Black  Prince.*'  Being  distinguished  by  his  nau- 
tical skill  and  intrepidity,  his  vessel  was  frequently  freighted, 
and  his  own  services  employed,  by  Frencn,  Dutch,  Manx, 
and  Scottish  smuggling  companies. 

A  person  well  known  by  the  name  of  Buekkar-tea,  from 
having  been  a  noted  smuggler  of  that  article,  and  also  by  that 
of  Bogle  Bush,  tlie  place  of  his  residence,  assured  my  kind 
informant  Mr.  Train,  that  he  had  frequently  seen  upwards 
of  two  hundred  Lingtow  men  assemble  at  one  time,  and  go  oflE 
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into  the  interior  of  the  country,  fully  laden  with  contraband 
goods. 

In  those  halcyon  days  of  the  free  trade,  the  fixed  price  for 
carrying  a  box  of  tea  or  bale  of  tobacco  from  the  coast  of 
Galloway  to  Edinbttrgh  was  fifteen  shillings,  and  a  man  with 
two  horses  carried  four  such  packages.  The  trade  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  Mr.  Pittas  celebrated  commutation  law, 
which,  by  reducing  the  duties  upon  excisable  articles,  enabled 
the  lawful  dealer  to  compete  with  the  smuggler.  The  statute 
was  called  in  Galloway  and  Dumfries-shire,  by  those  who  had 
thriven  upon  the  contraband  trade,  "  the  burning  and  starv- 
ing act/^ 

Sure  of  such  active  assistance  on  shore,  Yawkins  demeaned 
himself  so  boldly  that  his  mere  name  was  a  terror  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  revenue.  He  availed  himself  of  the  fears  which 
his  presence  inspired  on  one  particular  night,  when,  happen- 
ing to  be.  ashore  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  goods  in  his 
sole  custody,  a  strong  party  of  excisemen  came  down  on  him. 
Far  from  shunning  the  attack,  Yawkins  sprang  forward, 
shouting,  ^^  Come  on,  my  lads  ;  Yawkins  is  before  you.^^  The 
revenue  officers  were  intimidated  and  relinquished  their  prize, 
though  defended  only  by  the  courage  and  address  of  a  single 
man.  On  his  proper  element  Yawkins  was  equally  successful. 
On  one  occasion  he  was  landing  his  cargo  at  the  Manxman's 
Lake  near  Kirkcudbright,  when  two  revenue  cutters  (the 
^^  Pigmy''  and  the  "Dwarf)  hove  in  sight  at  once  on  dif- 
ferent tacks,  the  one  coming  round  by  the  Isles  of  Fleet,  the 
other  between  the  point  of  Rueberry  and  the  Muckle  Eon. 
The  dauntless  free-trader  instantly  weighed  anchor  and  bore 
down  right  between  the  luggers,  so  close  that  he  tossed  his  hat 
on  the  deck  of  the  one  and  his  wiff  on  that  of  the  other, 
hoisted  a  cask  to  his  maintop,  to  show  his  occupation,  and 
bore  away  under  an  extraordinary  pressure  of  canvas,  without 
receiving  injury.  To  account  for  these  and  other  hairbreadth 
escapes,  popular  superstition  alleged  that  Yawkins  insured  his 
celebrated  buckkar  by  compounding  with  the  devil  for  one- 
tenth  of  his  crew  eveiy  voyage.  How  they  arranged  the  sep- 
aration of  the  stock  and  tithes  is  left  to  our  conjecture.  The 
buckkar  was  perhaps  called  the  "Black  Prince"  in  honor  of 
the  formidable  insurer. 

The  "  Black  Prince  "  used  to  discharge  her  cargo  at  Luce, 
Balcarry,  and  elsewhere  on  the  coast ;  but  her  owner's  favor- 
ite landing-places  were  at  the  entrance  of  the  Dee  and  the 
Cree,  near  the  old  Castle  of  Rueberry,  about  six  miles  below 
Kirkcudbright.     There  is  a  cave  of  large  dimensions  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Bueberry,  which,  from  its  being  frequently  used 
by  Yawkins  and  his  supposed  connection  with  the  smugglers 
on  the  shore,  is  now  called  Dirk  Hatteraick^s  Cave.  Stran- 
gers who  visit  this  place,  the  scenery  of  which  is  highly 
romantic,  are  also  shown,  under  the  name  of  the  Gauger^s 
Loup,  a  tremendous  precipice,  being  the  same,  it  is  asserted, 
from  which  Kennedy  was  precipitated. 

Meg  Merrilies  is  in  Galloway  considered  as  having  had  her 
origin  in  the  traditions  concerning  the  celebrated  Flora 
Marshal,  one  of  the  royal  consorts  of  Willie  Marshal,  more 
commotily  called  the  Caird  of  Barullion,  King  of  the  Gypsies 
of  the  Western  Lowlands.  That  potentate  was  himself  de- 
serving of  notice  from  the  following  peculiarities :  lie  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  Kirkmichael  about  the  year  1671 ;  and, 
as  he  died  at  Kirkcudbright  23d  l!(ovember,  1792,  he  must 
then  have  been  in  the  one  nundred  and  twentieth  year  of  his 
age.  It.  cannot  be  said  that  this  unusually  long  lease  of  exist- 
ence was  noted  by  any  peculiar  excellence  of  conduct  or 
habits  of  life.  Willie  had  been  pressed  or  enlisted  in  the 
army  seven  times,  and  had  deserted  as  often  ;  besides  three 
times  running  away  from  the  naval  service*  He  had  been 
seventeen  times  lawfully  married  ;  and,  besides  such  a  reason- 
ably large  share  of  matrimonial  comforts,  was,  after  his  hun- 
dredth year,  the  avowed  father  of  four  children  by  less  legiti- 
mate anectionSrf  He  subsisted  in  his  extreme  old  age  by  a 
pension  from  the  present  Earl  of  Selkirk's  grandfather. 
Will  Marshal  is  buried  in  Kirkcudbright  church,  where  his 
monument  is  still  shown,  decorated  with  a  scutcheon  suitably 
blazoned  with  two  tups^  horns  and  two  cutty  spoons. 

In  his  youth  he  occasionally  took  an  evening  walk  on  the 
highway,  with  the  purpose  <rf  assisting  travellers  by  relieving 
them  of  the  weight  oi  their  purses.  On  one  occasion  the 
Caird  of  Barullion  robbed  ttie  Laird  of  Bargally  at  a  place 
between  Carsphaim  and  Dalmellington.  His  purpose  was 
not  achieved  without  a  severe  struggle,  in  which  the  gypscy 
lost  his  bonnet,  and  was  obliged  to  escape,  leaving  it  on  the 
road.  A  r^pectable  farmer  happened  to  be  the  next  passen- 
ger, and,  seeing  the  bonnet,  alighted,  took  it  up,  and  rather 
imprudently  put  it  on  his  own  head.  At  this  instant  Bar- 
gally came  up  with  some  assistants,  and,  recognizing  the 
bonnet,  charged  the  farmer  of  Bantoberick  with  having 
robbed  him,  and  took  him  into  custody.  There  being  some 
likeness  between  the  parties,  Bargally  persisted  in  his  charge, 
and,  though  the  respectability  of  the  farmer's  character  was 
proved  or  admitted,  his  trial  before  the  Circuit  Court  came 
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on  accordingly.  The  fatal  bonnet  lay  on  the  table  of  the 
court,  Bargally  swore  that  it  was  the  identical  article  worn 
by  the  man  who  robbed  him ;  and  he  and  others  likewise 
deponed  that  they  had  fojind  the  accused  on  the  spot  where 
the  crime  was  committed,  with  the  bonnet  on  his  head.  The 
case  looked  gloomily  for  the  prisoner,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
judge  seemed  unfavorable.  6ut  there  was  a  person  in  court 
who  knew  well  hoih  who  did  and  who  did  not  commit  the 
crime.  This  was  the  Caird  of  BaruUion,  who,  thrusting 
himself  up  to  the  bar  near  the  place  where  Bargally  was 
standing,  suddenly  seized  on  the  bonnet,  put  it  on  his  head, 
and,  looking  the  Laird  full  in  the  face,  asked  him,  with  a 
voice  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  court  and  crowded 
audience — "  Lool^  at  me,  sir,  and  tell  me,  by  the  oath  jcu 
have  sworn — Am  not  /  the  man  who  robbed  you  between 
Carsphaim  and  Dalmellington  ?^^  Bargally  replied,  in  fnceM 
astonishment,  **  By  Heaven  !  you  are  the  very  man.''  **You 
see  what  sort  of  memory  this  gentleman  has,''  said  the  volun- 
teer pleader;  *'he  swears  to  the  bonnet  whatever  features 
are  under  it.  If  jrou  yourself,  my  Lord,  will  put  it  on  your 
head,  he  will  be  willing  to  swear  that  your  Lordship  was  the 
party  who  robbed  him  between  Carsphaim  and  Dalmelling- 
ton.'' The  tenant  of  Bantoberick  was  unanimously  acquit- 
ted ;  and  thus  Willie  Marshal  ingeniously  contrived  to  save 
an  innocent  man  from  danger,  without  incurring  any  him- 
self, since  BargallVs  evidence  must  have  seemed  to  every  one 
too  fluctuatinff  to  oe  relied  upon. 

While  the  Kingof  the  Gypsies  was  thus  laudably  occupied, 
his  royal  consort.  Flora,  conmved,  it  is  said,  to  st^  the  nood 
from  the  judge's  gown ;  for  which  offence,  combined  with  her 

{)resumptive  guilt  as  a  gypsey,  she  was  banished  to  New  Eng- 
and,  whence  she  never  returned. 

Now,  I  cannot  ^rantthat  the  idea  of  Meg  Merrilies  was, 
in  the  first  concoction  of  the  character,  derived  from  Flora 
Marshal,  seeing  I  have  already  said  she  was  identified  with 
Jean  Gordon,  and  as  I  have  not  the  Laird  of  Bargally's  apology 
for  charging  the  same  fact  on  two  several  individuals.  Yet  I 
am  quite  content  that  Meg  should  be  considered  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  her  sect  and  class  in  general.  Flora  as  well  as 
others. 

The  other  instances  in  which  my  Grallovidian  readers  have 
oblige  me  by  assigning  to 

Airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name, 
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shall  also  be  sanctioned  so  far  as  the  Author  may  be  entitled 
to  do  so.  I  think  the  facetious  Joe  Miller  records  a  case 
pretty  much  in  point ;  where  the  keei>er  of  a  museum,  while 
sliowmg,  as  he  said,  the  very  sword  with  which  Balaam  was 
about  to  kill  his  ass,  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the  visitors, 
who  reminded  him  that  Balaam  was  not  possessed  of  a  sword, 
but  only  wished  for  one.  ^'  True  sir,''  replied  the  ready- 
witted  cicerone  ;  '^bnt  this  is  the  very  sword  he  wished  for/' 
The  Author,  in  application  of  this  story,  has  only  to  add  that, 
though  ignorant  of  the  coincidence  between  the  fictions  of  the 
tale  and  some  real  circumstances,  he  is  contented  to  believe  he 
must  unconsciously  have  thought  or  dreamed  of  the  last  while 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  Ouy  Mannering. 
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He  could  not  deny  that,  looking  round  upon  the  dreary  region,  and 
seeing  nothing  but  bleak  fields  and  naked  trees,  hills  obscured 
by  fogs,  and  flats  covered  with  inundations,  he  did  for  some 
time  suffer  melancholy  to  prevail  upon  him,  and  wished  himself 
again  safe  at  home.  - 

Travels  of  WiU.  Marvel,  "  Idler,"  No.  49. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  November,  17 — , 
when  a  young  English  gentleman,  who  had  just  left  the  uni- 
versity of  OMord,  made  use  of  the  liberty  afforded  him  to 
visit  some  parts  of  the  north  of  England  ;  and  curiosity  ex- 
tended his  tour  into  the  adjacent  frontier  of  the  sister  coun- 
try. He  had  visited,  on  the  day  that  ojjens  our  history,  some 
monastic  ruins  in  the  county  of  Dujnfries,  and  spent  much 
of  the  day  in  making  drawings  of  them  from  different  points, 
so  that,  on  mounting  his  horse  to  resume  his  journey,  the 
brief  and  gloomy  twilight  of  the  season  had  already  com- 
menced. His  way  lay  through  a  wild  tract  of  black  moss, 
extending  for  miles  on  each  side  and  before  him.  Little 
eminences  arose  like  islands  on  its  surface,  bearing  here  and 
there  patches  of  com,  which  even  at  this  season  was  green, 
and  sometimes  a  hut  or  farm-house,  shaded  by  a  willow  or 
two  and  surrounded  by  large  elder-bushes.  These  insulated 
dwellings  communicated  with  each  other  by  winding  passages 
through  the  moss,  impassable  by  any  but  the  natives  them- 
selves. The  public  road,  however,  was  tolerably  well  made 
and  safe,  so  that  the  prospect  of  being  benighted  brought 
with  it  no  real  danger.  Still  it  is  uncomfortable  to  travel 
alone  and  in  the  dark  through  an  unknown  country,  and 
there  are  few  ordinary  occasions  upon  which  Fancy  frets  her- 
self so  much  as  in  a  situation  like  that  of  Mannering, 
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As  the  light  grew  faint  and  more  faint,  and  the  morass 
appeared  blacker  and  blacker,  our  traveller  questioned  more 
closely  each  chance  passenger  on  his  distance  from  the  village 
of  Kippletringan,  where  he  propos^  to  quarter  for  the  night. 
His  queries  were  usually  answered  :bj  a  counter-challenge  re- 
specting the  place  from  whence' fie  "came.  While  sufficient 
daylight  remained  to  show  the  dress  and  appearance  of  a  gen- 
tleman, these  cross  interrogatories  were  usually  put  in  the 
form  of  a  case  supposed,  as  "  Yell  hae  been  at  the  auld  abbey 
o^  Halycross,  sir/,  there's  mony  English  gentlemen  gang  to 
see  that.^^  Or,  ''  Your  honor  will  m  come  frae  the  house  o' 
Pouderloupat  ?  '*  But  when  the  voice  of  the  querist  alone 
was  distinguishable,  the  response  usually  was,  '*  Where  are 
ye  coming  frae  at  sic  a  time  o' night  as  the  like  oHhis  f — or, 
*'  Ye'll  no  be  o^  this  country,  freend  ?"  Tbc>  answers,  when 
obtained,  were  neither  very  reconcilable  to  each  other  nor 
accurate  in  the  information  which  they  aftorded,  Kipple- 
taringan  was  distant  at  first  ^^  a  gey  bit  f  then  the  ^*gey  bit^' 
was  more  accurately  described  as  "ablins  three  mile;  then 
the  "  three  mile  '^  diminished  into  "like  a  mile  and  a  bittock  ;'^ 
then  extended  themselves  into  "  four  mile  or  thereawa;'^  and, 
lastly^  a  female  voic^,  having  hushed  a  wailing  infant  which 
the  spokeswoman  carried  in  her  arms,  assured  Guy  Manner- 
ing,  "It  was  a  weary  lang  gate  yet  to  Kippletringan,  and 
unco  heavy  road  for  foot  passengers.'^  The  poor  hack  upon 
which  Mannering  was  mounted  wag  p^'obably  of  opinion  that 
it  suited  him  as  fll  as  the  female  ^respondent ;  for  he  began  to 
flag  very  much,  answered  each  apphcation  of  the  spur  with  a 
groan,  and  stumbled  ^at  .every  stone  (wd  they  were  not  few) 
which  lay  in  his  road. 

Mannering  now  grew  impatient.  He  was  occasionally 
betrayed  into  a  deceitful  hope  that  the  end  of  his  journey 
was  near  by  the  apparition  of  a  twinkling  light  or  two ;  but, 
as  he  came  up,  he  was  disappointed  to  nnd  that  the  fleams 
proceeded  from  some  of  those  farm-houses  which  occaeionaDT 
ornamented  the  surface  of  the  extensive  bog.  At  length,  to 
complete  his  perplexity,  he  arrived  at  a  place  where  the  road 
diviaed  into  two.  If  there  had  been  light  to  consult  the 
relics  of  a  finger-post  which  stood  there,  it  would  have  been 
of  little  avail,  as,  according  to  the  good  custom  of  North 
■^-^Britain,  the  inscription  had  been  defaced  shortly  after  its 
erection.  Our  adventurer  was  therefore  compelled,  like  a 
knight-errant  of  old,  to  trust  to  the  sagacity  of  his  horse, 
which,  without  any  demur,  chose  the  left-mmd  path,  and 
seemed  to  proceed  at  a  somewhat  livelier  pace  thai,  before^ 
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Affording  thereby  a  hope  that  he  knew  he  was  drawing  near 
to  his  quarters  for  the  evening.  This  hope,  however,  was 
not  speedily  accomplished,  and  Mannering,  whose  impatience 
made  every  furlong  seem  three,  began  to  think  that  Kipple- 
tringan  was  actually  retreating  beiore  him  in  proportion  to 
his  ^vance. 

It  was  now  very  cloudy,  although  the  stars  from  time  to 
time  shed  a  twinkling  and  uncertain  light.  Hitherto  nothing 
had  broken  the  silence  around  him  but  the  deep  cry  of  the 
bogblitter,  or  buU-of-the-bog,  a  large  species  of  oittem,  and 
the  sighs  of  the  wind  as  it  passed  along  the  dreary  morass. 
To  these  was  now  joined  the  distant  roar  of  the  ocean,  towards 
which  the  traveller  seemed  to  be  fast  approaching.  This  was 
no  circumstance  to  make  his  mind  easy.  Many  of  the  roads 
in  that  country  lay  along  the  sea-beach,  and  were  liable  to  be 
flooded  by  the  tides,  which  rise  with  great  height,  and  advance 
with  extreme  rapidity.  Others  were  intersected  with  creeks 
and  small  inlets,  which  it  was  only  safe  to  pass  at  particular 
times  of  the  tide.  Neither  circumstance  would  have  suited  a 
dark  night,  a  fatigued  horse,  and  a  traveller  ignorant  of  his 
road.  Mannering  resolved,  therefore,  definitively  to  halt  for 
the  night  at  the  first  inhabited  place,  however  poor,  he  might 
chance  to  reach,  unless  he  could  procure  a  guide  to  this  un- 
lucky village  of  Kippletringan. 

A  miserable  hut  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  execute  his 
purpose.  He  found  out  the  door  with  no  small  difficulty,  and 
for  some  time  knocked  without  producing  any  other  answer 
than  a  duet  between  a  female  and  a  cur-dog,  the  latter  yelping 
as  if  he  would  have  barked  his  heart  out,  the  other  screaming 
in  chorus.  By  degrees  the  human  tones  predominated ;  but 
the  angjy  bark  of  the  cur  being  at  the  instant  changed  into  a 
howl,  it  is  probable  something  more  than  fair  strength  of  lungs 
had  contriouted  to  the  ascendency. 

^'  Sorrow  be  in  your  thrapple  then  ! "  these  were  the  first 
articulate  words,  ^^  will  ye  no  let  me  hear  what  the  man  wants, 
wi'your  yaffing  ?" 

*^  Am  I  far  from  Kippletringan,  good  dame  ?'' 

"  Frae  Kippletringan ! ! ! ''  in  an  exalted  tone  of  wonder, 
which  we  can  but  faintly  express  by  three  points  of  admira- 
tion. '^  Ow,  man  !  ye  should  hae  hadden  eassel  to  Kippletrin- 
gan ;  ye  maun  gae  back  as  far  as  the  whaap,  and  hand  the 
whaap  till  ye  come  to  Ballenloan,  and  then " 

'^  This  will  never  do,  good  dame  !  my  horse  is  almost  quite 
knocked  up ;  can  you  not  give  me  a  night's  lodgings  ?" 

*'  Troth  can  I  no  j  I  am  a  lone  woman,  for  James  he's  awa 
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to  Drumshourloch  Fair  with  the  year-aulds,  and.' I  dauma  for 
my  life  open  the  door  to  ony  o'  your  gang-there-out  sort  o* 
bodies." 

'^  But  what  must  I  do  then,  good  dame  ?  for  I  canH  sleep 
here  upon  the  road  all  night/^ 

^.^  Troth,  I  kenna,  unless  ye  like  to  gae  down  and  speer  for 
quarters  at  the  Place.  I^se  warrant  they^ll  tak  ye  in,  whether 
ye  be  gentle  or  semple." 

^^  Simple  enough,  to  be  wandering  here  at  such  a  time  of 
night,"  thought  Mannering,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  ;  *'l)ut  how  shall  I  get  to  the  place,  as  you  call 

^^  Ye  maun  baud  wessel  by  the  end  o^  the  loan,  and  take 
tent  0^  the  jaw-hole." 

^^  0,  if  ye  get  to  eassel  and  wessel  a^ain,  I  am  undone  ! 
Is  there  nobody  that  could  guide  me  to  this  Place  ?  I  will  pay 
him  handsomely." 

The  word  pay  operated  like  magic.  ^^  Jock,  ye  villain,^' 
exclaimed  the  voice  from  the  interior,  ^^  are  ye  lying  routing 
there,  and  a  young  gentleman  seeking  the  way  to  the  Place  ? 
Get  up,  ye  f ause  loon,  and  show  him  the  way  down  the  muckle 
loaning.  He^ll  show  you  the  way,  sir,  and  I^se  warrant  ye^l 
be  weel  put  up  ;  for  they  never  turn  awa  naebody  frae  the 
door ;  and  ye^ll  be  come  in  the  canny  moment,  I'm  thinking, 
for  the  laird's  servant — that's  no  to  say  his  body-servant,  -but 
the  helper  like — rade  express  by  this  e'en  to  fetch  the  houdie, 
and  he  just  stayed  the  drinking  o'  twa  pints  o'  tippenny  to  tell 
us  how  my  leddy  was  ta'en  wi  her  pains." 

'^  Perhaps,"  said  Mannering,  *'at  such  a  time  a  stranger's 
arrival  might  be  inconvenient  ?  " 

^^  Hout,  na,  ye  needna  be  blate  about  that ;  their  house  is 
muckle  enough,  and  decking  time's  aye  canty  time." 

By  this  time  Jock  had  found  his  way  into  all  the  intrica- 
cies of  a  tattered  doublet  and  more  tattered  pair  of  breeches, 
and  sallied  forth,  a  great  white-headed,  bare-legged,  lubberly 
boy  of  twelve  years  old,  so  exhibited  by  the  glimpse  of  a  rash- 
light  which  his  half -naked  mother  held  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  get  a  peep  at  the  stranger  without  greatly  exposing  herself 
to  view  in  return.  Jock  moved  on  westward  by  the  end  of 
the  house,  leading  Mannering's  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  pilot- 
ing with  some  dexterity  along  the  little  path  which  bordered 
the  formidable  jaw-hole,  whose  vicinity  the  stranger  was  made 
sensible  of  by  means  of  more  organs  than  one.  His  guide 
then  dragged  the  weary  hack  along  a  broken  and  stony  cart- 
track,  next  over  a  ploughed  field,  then  broke  down  a  slap,  as 
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he  called  it,  in  a  dry-stone  fence,  and  lugged  the  unresisting 
animal  through  the  breach,  about  a  rood  of  the  simple  ma- 
sonry giving  way  in  the  splutter  with  which  he  passed.  Finally, 
he  led  the  way  through  a  wicket  into  something  which  had 
still  the  air  of  an  avenue,  though  many  of  the  trees  were 
felled.  The  roar  of  the  ocean  was  now  near  and  full,  and  the 
moon,  which  began  to  make  her  appearance,  gleamed  on  a  tur- 
reted  and  apparently  a  ruined  mansion  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. Mannering  fixed  his  eyes  upon  it  with  a  disconsolate 
sensation. 

"  Why,  my  little  fellow,  ^^  he  said,  "  this  is  a  ruin,  not  a 
house  ?^^ 

**Ah,  but  the  lairds  lived  there  langsyne ;  that^s  EUan- 
gowan  Auld  Place.  There^s  a  hantle  bodes  about  it ;  but  ye 
needna  be  feared,  I  never  saw  ony  mysell,  and  we^re  just  at 
the  door  o^  the  New  Place." 

Accordingly,  leaving  the  ruins  on  the  right,  a  few  steps 
brought  the  traveller  in  front  of  a  modem  house  of  moderate 
size,  at  which  his  guide  rapped  with  great  importance.  Man- 
nering told  his  circumstances  to  the  servant ;  and  the  gentle- 
man of  the  house,  who  heard  his  tale  from  the  parlor,  stepped 
forward  and  welcomed  the  stranger  hospitably  to  Ellango  wan. 
The  boy,  made  happy  with  hall  a  crown,  was  dismissed  to 
his  cottage,  the  weary  horse  was  conducted  to  a  stall,  and 
Maimmug  found  himself  in  a  few  minutes  seated  by  s^  com- 
fortable supper,  for  which  his  cold  ride  gave  him  a  hearty 
appetite. 


CHAPTEB   II 

Comes  me  cranking  in, 
And  cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  m j  land 
A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle,  out. 

Henry  IV.,  T&rt  I. 

The  company  in  the  parlor  at  EUangowan  consisted  of  the 
Laird  and  a  sort  of  person  who  might  be  the  village  school- 
master, or  perhaps  the  minister's  assistant ;  his  appearance 
was  too  shabby  to  indicate  the  minister,  considering  he  was 
on  a  visit  to  the  Laird. 

The  Laird  himself  was  one  of  those  second-rate  sort  of 
persons  that  are  to  be  found  frequently  in  rural  situations. 
Fielding  has  described  one  class  as  feras  consumere  nati  ; 
but  the  love  of  field-sports  indicates  a  certain  activity  of  mind, 
which  had  forsaken  Mr.  Bertram,  if  ever  he  possessed  it.  A 
good-humored  listlessness  of  countenance  formed  the  only  re- 
markable expression  of  his  features,  although  they  were  rather 
handsome  than  otherwise.  In  fact,  his  physiognomy  indi- 
cated the  inanity  of  character  which  pervaded  his  life.  I  will 
give  the  reader  some  insight  into  his  state  and  conversation 
before  he  has  finished  a  long  lecture  to  Mannering  upon  the 
proprietor  and  comfort  of  wrapping  his  stirrup-irons  round 
with  a  wisp  of  straw  when  he  had  occasion  to  ride  in  a  chill 
evening. 

Godfrey  Bertram  of  Ellanffowan  succeeded  to  a  long  pedi- 

gee  and  a  short  rent-roll,  like  many  lairds  of  that  period. 
is  list  of  forefathers  ascended  so  high  that  they  were  lost  in 
the  barbarous  ages  of  Galweffian  independence,  so  that  his 
genealogical  tree,  besides  the  Christian  and  crusading  names 
of  Godfreys,  and  Gilberts,  and  Dennises,  and  Rolands  with- 
out end,  bore  heathen  fruit  of  yet  darker  ages — Arths,  and 
Knarths,  and  Donagilds,  and  Hanlons.  In  truth,  they  had 
been  formerly  the  stormv  chiefs  of  a  desert  but  extensive 
domain,  and  the  heads  oi  a  numerous  tribe  called  Mac-Din- 
gawaie,  though  they  afterwards  adopted  the  Norman  sur- 
name of  Bertram.  They  had  made  war,  raised  rebellions, 
been  defeated,  beheaded,  and  hanged,  as  became  a  family  of 
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importance,  for  many  centuries.  But  they  had  gradually 
lost  ground  in  the  world,  and,  from  being  themselves  the 
heads  of  treason  and  traitorous  conspiracies,  the  Bertrams,  or 
Mac-Dingawaies,  of  Ellangowan  had  sunk  into  subordinate 
accomplices.  Their  most  fatal  exhibitions  in  this  capacity 
took  place  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  foul  fiend 
possessed  them  with  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  which  uni- 
formly involved  them  in  controversy  with  the  ruling  powers. 
They  reversed  the  conduct  of  the  celebrated  Vicar  oi  Bray, 
and  adhered  as  tenaciouslv  to  the  weaker  side  as  that  worthy 
divine  to  the  stronger.  And  truly,  like  him,  they  had  their 
reward. 

Allan  Bertram  of  Ellangowan,  who  flourished  tempore 
Caroli  primi,  was,  says  my  authority.  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  in 
his  Scottish  Baronage  (see  the  title  **  Ellangowan  'j,  ^^a 
steady  loyalist,  and  full  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  His  Sacred 
Majesty,  in  which  he  united  with  the  great  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose and  other  truly  zealous  and  honorable  patriots,  and  sus- 
tained great  losses  in  that  behalf.  He  had  the  honor  of 
knighthood  conferred  upon  liim  by  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty, 
and  was  sequestrated  as  a  malignant  by  the  parliament,  1642, 
and  afterwards  as  a  resolutioner  in  the  year  1648.^'  These  two 
cross-grained  epithets  of  malignant  and  resolutioner  cost  poor 
Sir  Allan  one-half  of  the  family  estate.  His  son  Dennis  Ber- 
tram married  a  daughter  of  an  eminent  fanatic  who  had  a 
seat  in  the  council  of  state,  and  saved  by  that  union  the  re- 
mainder of  the  family  property.  But,  as  ill  chance  would 
have  it,  he  became  enamoured  of  the  lady's  principles  as  well 
as  of  her  charms,  and  my  author  gives  him  this  character : 
^'  He  wa3  a  man  of  eminent  parts  and  resolution,  for  which 
reason  he  was  chosen  by  the  western  counties  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  report  their  griefs  to 
tha  privy  council  of  Charles  II.  anent  the  coming  in  of  the 
Hig'iland  host  in  1678. ''  For  undertaking  this  patriotic  task 
he  underwent  a  fine,  to  pay  which  he  wa3  obliged  to  mortgage 
half  of  the  remaining  moiety  of  his  paternal  property.  This 
loss  he  might  have  recovered  by  dint  of  severe  economy,  but 
on  the  breaking  out  of  Argyle's  rebellion  Dennis  Bertram  was 
again  suspected  by  government,  apprehended,  sent  to  Dun- 
notar  Castle  on  the  coast  of  the  Mearns,  and  there  broke  his 
neck  in  an  attempt  to  escape  from  a  subterranean  habita- 
tion called  the  Whigs^  Vault,  in  which  he  was  confined  with 
some  eighty  of  the  same  persuasion.  The  appriser  there- 
fore (as  the  holder  of  a  mortgage  was  then  called)  entered 
upon  possession,  and,  in  the  language  of  Hotspur,  "  came  me 
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cranking  in/*  and  cut  the  family  out  of  another  monstrous 
cantle  of  their  remaining  property. 

Donohoe  Bertram,  witn  somewhat  of  an  Irish  name  and 
somewhat  of  an  Irish  temper,  succeeded  to  the  diminished 
property  of  EUangowan.  He  turned  out  of  doors  the  Eev. 
Aaron  Macbriar,  his  mother's  chaplain  (it  is  said  they  quar- 
relled about  the  good  graces  of  a  milkmaid);  drank  himself 
daily  drunk  with  primming  healths  to  the  kmg,  council,  and 
bishops ;  held  orgies  with  the  Laird  of  Lagg,  Theophilus 
Oglethorpe,  and  Sir  James  Turner ;  and  lastly,  took  his  gray 
gelding  and  joined  Clavers  at  Killiecrankie.  At  the  skirmish 
of  Dunkeld,  1689,  he  was  shot  dead  by  a  Cameronian  with  a 
silver  button  (being  supposed  to  have  proof  from  the  Evil 
One  against  lead  and  steel),  and  his  grave  is  still  called  the 
Wick^  Laird's  Lair. 

His  son  Lewis  had  more  prudence  than  seems  usually  to 
have  belonged  to  the  family.  He  nursed  what  property  wj.s 
yet  left  to  him ;  for  Donohoe's  excesses,  as  well  as  fines  arid 
forfeitures,  had  made  another  inroad  upon  the  estate.  A^d 
although  even  he  did  not  escape  the  fatality  which  induced 
the  Lairds  of  Ellangowan  to  interfere  with  politics,  he  had 
yet  the  prudence,  ere  he  went  out  with  Lord  Kenmore  in 
1715,  to  convey  his  estate  to  trustees,  in  order  to  parry  pains 
and  penalties  in  case  the  Earl  of  Mar  could  not  put  down  the 
Protestant  succession.  But  Scylla  and  Charybdis — a  word 
to  the  wise — he  only  saved  his  estate  at  expense  of  a  lawsuit, 
which  again  subdivided  the  family  property.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  man  of  resolution.  He  sold  part  of  the  lands,  evacu- 
ated the  old  castle,  where  the  family  lived  in  their  decadence 
as  a  mouse  (said  an  old  farmer)  lives  under  a  firlot.  Pulling 
down  part  of  these  venerable  ruins,  he  built  with  the  stones 
a  narrow  house  of  three  stories  high,  with  a  front  like  a  gren- 
adier's cap,  having  in  the  very  centre  a  round  window  like 
the  single  eye  of  a  Cyclops,  two  windows  on  each  side,  and  a 
door  in  the  middle,  leading  to  a  parlor  and  withdrawing-room 
full  of  all  manner  of  cross  lights. 

This  was  the  New  Place  of  Ellangowan,  in  which  we  left 
our  hero,  better  amused  perhaps  than  our  readers,  and  to 
this  Lewis  Bertram  retreated,  full  of  projects  for  re-establish- 
ing the  prosperity  of  his  family.  He  took  some  land  into 
his  own  hand,  rented  some  from  neighboring  proprietors, 
bought  and  sold  Highland  cattle  and  Cheviot  sheep,  rode  to 
fairs  and  trysts,  fought  hard  bargains,  and  held  necessity  at 
the  staff's  end  as  well  as  he  might.  But  what  he  gained  in 
purse  he  lost  in  honor,  for  such  agricultural  and  commercial 
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negotiations  were  very  ill  looked  upon  by  his  brother  lairds^ 
who  minded  nothing  but  cock-fighting,  hunting,  coursing, 
and  horse-racinff,  with  now  and  then  the  alternative  of  a  des- 
perate duel.  The  occupations  which  he  followed  encroached, 
m  their  opinion,  upon  the  article  of  Ellangowan's  gentry, 
and  he  found  it  necessary  gradually  to  estrange  himself  from 
their  society,  and  sink  into  what  was  then  a  very  ambiguous 
character,  a  gentleman  farmer.  In  the  midst  of  his  schemes 
death  claim^  his  tribute,  and  the  scanty  remains  of  a  large 
property  descended  upon  Godfrey  Bertram,  the  present  pos- 
sessor, his  only  son. 

The  danger  of  the  father's  speculations  was  soon  seen. 
Deprived  of  Laird  Lewis's  personal  and  active  superinten- 
dence, all  his  undertakinffs  miscarried,  and  became  either 
abortive  or  perilous.  Witnout  a  single  spark  of  energy  to 
meet  or  repel  these  misfortunes,  Godfrey  put  his  faith  in  the 
activity  of  another.  He  kept  neither  hunters  nor  hounds, 
nor  any  other  southern  preliminaries  to  ruin ;  but,  as  has 
been  observed  of  his  countrymen,  he  kept  a  man  of  business, 
who  answered  the  purpose  equally  well.  Under  this  gentle- 
man's supervision  small  debts  grew  into  large,  intereste  were 
accumulated  upon  capitals,  movable  bonds  became  heritable, 
and  law  charges  were  heaped  upon  all ;  though  Ellangowan 
possessed  so  little  the  spirit  of  a  litigant  that  he  was  on  two 
occasions  charged  to  make  payment  of  the  expenses  of  a  long 
lawsuit,  although  he  had  never  before  heard  that  he  had  such 
cases  in  court.  Meanwhile  his  neighbors  predicted  his  final 
ruin.  Those  of  the  higher  rank,  with  some  malignity,  ac- 
counted him  already  a  degraded  brother.  The  lower  classes, 
seeing  nothing  enviable  in  his  situation,  marked  his  embar- 
rassments wim  more  compassion.  He  was  even  a  kind  of 
favorite  with  them,  and  upon  the  division  of  a  common,  or 
the  holding  of  a  black-fishmg  or  poaching  court,  or  any  sim- 
ilar occasion  when  they  conceived  themselves  oppressed  by 
the  gentry,  they  were  m  the  habit  of  saying  to  each  other, 
*^  Ah,  if  Ellangowan,  honest  man,  had  his  am  that  his  for- 
bears had  afore  him,  he  wadna  see  the  puir  folk  trodden  down 
this  gait."  Meanwhile,  this  general  good  opinion  never  pre- 
vent^ their  taking  the  advantage  of  him  on  all  possible  oc- 
casions, turning  their  cattle  into  his  parks,  stealing  his  wood, 
shooting  his  game,  and  so  forth,  ^^for  the  Laird,  honest  man, 
hell  never  find  it ;  he  nevei*  minds  what  a  puir  body  does.'' 
Peddlers,  gypsies,  tinkers,  vagrants  of  all  descriptions,  roosted 
about  his  outhouses,  or  harbored  in  his  kitchen ;  /  and  the 
L^ird,  who  was  ^'nae  nice  body,"  but  a  thorough  gossip,  like 
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piost  weak  men^  found  recompense  for  his  hospitality  m  the 
pleasure  of  qujestioning  them  on  the  news  of  the  country  side. 

A  circumstance  arrested  EUangowan^s  progress  on  the  high- 
;*oad  to  ruin.  This  was  his  marriage  with  a  lady  who  had  a 
portion  of  about  four  thousand  pounds.  Nobody  in  the 
neighborhood  could  conceive  why  she  married  him  and  en- 
dowed him  with  her  wealth,  unless;  beqause  he  had  a  tall, 
handsome  figure,  a  good  set  of  features,  a  g^nt^el  addrees, 
and  the  ^ most  perfect  good-humor.  It  might  be  sopie  addi- 
ditional  consideration,  that  she  was  hersejf  at  the  3:eflecting 
age  of  twenty -eight,  aad  had  no  near  r^l^,tions  to  control  her 
actions  or  choice.  ^    /  .  ^  *     .    . 

It  was  in  thi^  la^/s  Jbeh^f  ;A3on&ied  for  the  JBrst  time 
after  her  marriage)  that  th^  speedy  and  active  expre6S>  men- 
tioned by  the  old  dame  of  the  cottage^  had  been  dispatched 
to  Kippletringan  op  the  night  of  Mannering^s  arrival. 

Though  we :  have  said  so  much  of  the  ,Lair<?  himself,  it 
still  remains  that  we  make  the  reader  in  some  degree  ac- 
quainted with  his  companion.  This  was  Ab^l  Sampson, 
commonly  called,  from  his  occupation  as  a  pedagogue.  Dom- 
inie Sampson.  He  was  of  low  birth,  but  having  evinced, 
even  from  his  cradle,  an  uncommon  seriousness  of  disposition, 
the  poor  parents  were  encouraged,  to  hope  that  their  bairn, 
as  they  expressed  it,  '^  might  wag  his  pow  in.  a  pulpit  yet.^^ 
With  an  ambitious  view  to  such  a  consummation,  they 
pinch$d  and  pared,  rose  early  and  lay  down  late,  ate  dry 
bread  and  drank  cold  Water,  to  eecure  to  Abel  the  meaaifl  of 
learning.  Meantime,  his  taU,  ungainly  figure,  bis  taciturn 
and  grave  manners,  and  eotoe  grotesque  habits  of  swinging 
his  limbs  and  screwing  his  visage  while  reciting  his  task, 
made  poor  Sampson  the  ridicule  of  all  his  school-companions. 
The  same  qualities  secured  him  at  Glasgow  College  a  plenti- 
ful share  of  the  same  sort  of  notice.  Half  the  youthful  mob 
of  ^Hhe  yards  ^^  used  to  assemble  regularly  to  see  Dominie 
Sampson  (for  he  had  already  attained  that  honorable  title) 
descend  the  stairs  from  the  Greek  class,  with  his  lexicon 
under  his  arm,  his  long  misshapen  legs  sprawling  iibroad,  and 
keeping  awkward  time  to  the  play  of  his  immense  ehoulder- 
blaaes,  as  they  raised  and  depressed  the  loose  and  threadbare 
black  coat  which  was  his  constant  and  only  wear.  When  hB 
■poke,  the  efforts  of  the  professor  (professor  of  divinity 
though  he  was)  irer6  totally  inadequate  to  restrain  the  inex- 
tinguishableJail^hter  of  the  ftudenta,  and  sometimes  even  to 
repress  hia  own.  The  long,  lallow  visage,  the  goggle  eyes, 
the  Huge  under-jaw,  which  appeared  not  to  open  and  shut  by 
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an  act  of  volition,  but  to  be  dropped  and  hoisted  np  again  by 
some  complicated  machinery  within  the  inner  man,  the  harsh 
and  dissonant  voice,  and  tne  screech-owl  notes  to  which  it 
was  exalted  when  he   was  exhorted  to  pronounce  more  dis- 
tinctlv, — ^all  added  fresh  subject  for  mirth  to  the  t6rn  cloak 
and  snattered  shoe,  which  have  afforded  legitimate  subjects 
of  raillery  against  the  poor  scholar  from  Juvenal's  time  down- 
ward.    It  was  never  known  that  Sampson  either  exhibited 
irritability  at  this  ill  usage,  or  made  the  least  attempt  to  re- 
tort upon  his  tormentors.     He  slunk    from  college  by  the 
most  secret  paths  he  could  discover,  and  plunged  himself  in t6 
his  miserable  lodging,  where,  for  eighteen-pence  a  week,  he 
was  allowed  the  benefit  of  a  straw  mattress,  and,  if  his  land- 
lady was  in  good  humor,  permission  to  study  his  task  by  her 
fire.     Under  all  these  disadvantages,  he  obtained  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latm,  and  some  acquaintance 
with  the  sciences. 

In  progress  of  time,  Abel  Sampson,  probatibrier  of  divinity, 
was  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  preacher.     But,  alas ! 
partly  from  his  own  bashfulness,  partly  owing  to  a  strong  and 
ob^dous  disposition  to  risibility  which  pervad.ed  the  congrega- 
tion upon  his  first  attempt,  he  became  totally  incapable  of 
proceeding  in  his  intended  discourse,  gasped,  grinned,  hide- 
ously rolled  his  eyes  till  the  congregation  thought  them  flying 
out  of  his  head,  shut  the  Bible,  stumbled  down  the  pulpit- 
stairs,  trampling  upon  the  old  women  who  generally  take  their 
station  there,  and  was  ever  after  designated  as  a  "stickit 
minister.''    And  thus  he  wandered  back  to  his  own  country, 
with  blighted  hopes  and  prospects,  to  share  the  poverty  of  his 
parents.     As  he  had  neitner  friend  nor  confidant,  hardly  even 
an  acquaintance,  no  one  had  the  means  of  observing  closely 
how  Dominie  Sampson  bore  a  disappointment  which  supplied 
the  whole  town  with  a  week's  sport.     It  would  be  endless  even 
to  mention  the  numerous  jokes  to  which  it  gave  birth,  from  » 
ballad  called  ''  Sampson's  Riddle,"  written  upon  the  subject 
by  a  smart  young  student  of  humanity,  to  the  sly  hope  of  the 
Principal  that  the  fugitive  had  not,  in  imitation  of  his  migh^ 
mamesake,   taken  the  college  gates  along  with  him  in  his 
retreat. 

To  all  appearance,  the  equanimity  of  Sampson  was  nn- 
ihaken.  He  sought  to  assist  hit  parents  by  teaching  a  school^ 
and  soon  had  plenty  of  scholars,  out  very  few  fees.  In  f »c^ 
he  taught  the  sons  of  farmers  for  what  they  chose  to  give  him, 
and  the  poor  for  nothing ;  and,  to  the  shame  of  the  former  W 
it  spoken,  th«  pedagogue's  gains  never  equalled  those  of  • 
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skilful  ploughman.  He  wrote,  however,  a  good  hand,  and 
added  something  to  his  pittance  by  copying  accounts  and 
writing  letters  for  EUangowan.  By  degrees,  the  Laird,  who 
was  much  estranged  from  general  society,  became  jmrtial  to 
that  of  Dominie  Sampson.  Conversation,  it  is  true,  was  out 
of  the  question,  but  the  Dominie  was  a  good  listener,  and 
stirred  the  fire  with  some  address.  He  j^ttempted  even  to 
snuff  the  candles,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  relinquished  that 
ambitious  post  of  courtesy  after  having  twice  reduced  the 
parlor  to  total  darkness.  So  his  civilities,  thereafter,  were 
confined  to  taking  off  his  glass  of  ale  in  exactly  the  same  time 
and  measure  with  the  Laird,  and  in  uttering  certain  indistinct 
murmurs  of  acquiescence  at  the  conclusion  of  the  long  and 
winding  stories  of  EUangowan. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  presented  for  the  first  time 
to  Mannering  his  tall,  gaunt,  awKward,  bony  figure,  attired 
in  a  threadbare  suit  of  black,  with  a  colored  handkerchief, 
not  over  clean,  about  his  sinewy,  scraggy  neck,  and  his  nether 
person  arrayed  in  gray  breeches,  dark-blue  stockings,  clouted 
shoes,  and  small  copper  buckles. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  those 
two  persons  in  whose  society  Mannering  now  found  himself 
comfortably  seated. 


CHAPTER  III 

Do  not  the  histories  of  all  ages 
Belate  miraculous  presages 
Of  strange  turns  in  the  world's  affairs, 
B'oreseen  by  astrologers,  soothsayers, 
Chaldeans,  learned  genethliacs, 
And  some  that  have  writ  almanacks? 

Hudibras, 

The  cironmstances  of  the  landlady  were  pleaded  to  Manner- 
ing,  first,  as  an  apology  for  her  not  appearing  to  welcome  her 
guest,  and  for  those  deficiencies  in  his  entertainment  which 
her  attention  might  have  supplied,  and  then  as  an  excuse  for 
pressing  an  extra  bottle  of  good  wine. 

'*I  cannot  weel  sleep, ^'  said  the  Laird,  with  the  anxious 
feelings  of  a  father  in  such  a  predicament,  ^^  till  I  hear  she^s 
gotten  ower  with  it ;  and  if  you,  sir,  are  not  very  sleepery, 
and  would  do  me  and  the  Dominie  the  honor  to  sit  up  wi'  us, 
I  am  sure  we  shall  not  detain  you  very  late.     Luckie  Howat- 
son  is  very  expeditious.     There  was  ance  a  lass  that  was  in 
that  way ;  she  did  not  live  far  from  hereabouts — ^ye  needna 
shake  your  head  and  groan.  Dominie;  I  am  sure  the  kirk 
dues  were  a^  weel  paid,  and  what  can  man  do  mair  ? — it  was 
laid  till  her  ere  she  had  a  sark  ower  her  head ;  and  the  man 
that  she  since  wadded  does  not  think  her  a  pin  the  waur  for 
the  misfortune.     They  live,  Mr.  Mannering,  by  the  shore-side 
at  Annan,  and  a  mair  decent,  orderly  couple,  with  six  as  fine 
bairns  as  ye  would  wish  to  see  plash  in  a  salt-water  dub  ;  and 
little  curlie  Godfrey — ^that's  the  eldest,  the  come  o^  will,  as  I 
may  say — ^he's  on  board  an  excise  yacht.     I  hae  a  cousin  at  the 
board  of  ex<5ise  ;  that's  Commissioner  Bertram ;  he  got  his 
commissionership  in  the  great  contest  for  the  county,  that  ye 
must  have  heard  of,  for  it  was  appealed  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   Now  I  should  have  voted  there  for  the  Laird  of  Bal- 
ruddery ;  but  ye  see  my  father  was  a  Jacobite,  and  out  with 
Kenmore,  so  he  never  took  the  oaths ;  and  I  ken  not  weel 
how  it  was,  but  all  that  I  could  do  and  say,  they  keepit  me 
off  the  roll,  though  my  agent,  that  had  a  vote  upon  my  estate, 
ranked  as  a  good  vote  for  auld  Sir  Thomas  Kittlecourt.  But, 
to  return  to  what  I  was  saying,  Luckie  Howatson  is  very  ex- 
peditious, for  this  lass '' 
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Here  the  desultory  and  long-winded  narrative  of  the  Laird 
was  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  some  one  ascending  the  stairs 
from  the  kitchen  story,  and  singing  at  full  pitch  of  voice. 
The  high  notes  were  too  shrill  for  a  man,  the  low  seemed  too 
deep  for  a  woman.  The  words,  as  far  as  Mannering  could 
distinguish  them,  seemed  to  run  thus  : 

Canny  moment,  lucky  fit  I 

Is  the  lady  lighter  yet? 

Be  it  lad.  or  be  it  lass, 

Sign  wi*  cross  and  sain  wi'  mass. 

'^It's  MegMerrilies,  the  gypsey,  as  sure  as  I  am  a  sinner,^' 
said  Mr.  Bertram.  The  Dommie  groaned  deeply,  uncrossed 
his  legs,  drew  in  the  huge  splay  foot  which  his  former  posture 
had  extended,  placed  it  perpendicularly,  and  stretched  the 
other  limb  over  it  instead,  puffing  out  between  whiles  huge 
volumes  of  tobacco  smoke.  '^  What  needs  ye  groan.  Dominie  ? 
I  am  sure  Meg^s  sangs  do  nae  ill.'^ 

"Nor  good  neither,"  answered  Dominie  Sampson,  in  a 
voice  whose  untunable  harshness  corresponded  with  the 
awkwardness  of  his  figure.  They  were  the  first  words  which 
Mannering  had  heard  him  speak  ;  and  as  he  had  been  watch- 
ing with  some  curiosity  when  this  eating,  drinking,  moving, 
and  smoking  automaton  would  perform  the  part  of  speaking, 
he  was  a  good  deal  diverted  with  the  harsh  timber  tones 
which  issued  from  him.  But  at  this  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  Meg  Merrilies  entered. 

Her  appearance  made  Mannering  start.  She  was  full  six 
feet  high,  wore  a  man^s  great-coat  over  the  rest  of  her  dress, 
had  in  her  hand  a  goodly  sloetliorn  cudgel,  and  in  all  points 
of  equipment,  except  her  petticoats,  seemed  rather  masculine 
than  feminine.  Her  dark  elf-locks  shot  out  like  the  snakes 
of  the  gorgon  between  an  old-fashioned  bonnet  called  a  bon- 
grace,  heightening  the  singular  effect  of  her  strong  and 
weather-beaten  features,  which  they  partly  shadowed,  while 
her  eye  had  a  wild  roll  that  indicated  something  like  real  or 
affected  insanity. 

"  Aweel,  EUangowan,"  she  said,  "  wad  it  no  hae  been  a 
bonnie  thing,  an  the  leddy  had  been  brought  to  bed,  and  me 
at  the  fair  o  Drumshourloch,  no  kenning,  nor  dreaming  a 
word  about  it  ?  Wha  was  to  hae  keepit  awa  the  worriecows, 
I  trow  ?  Ay,  and  the  elves  and  gyre-carlings  frae  the  bonnie 
bairn,  grace  be  wi^  it  ?  Ay,  or  said  Saint  Colme^s  charm  for 
its  sake,  the  dear  ? "  And  without  waiting  an  answer  she 
began  to  sing — 
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**  Trefoil,  vervain,  John*8-wort,  dill, 
Hinders  witches  of  their  will ; 
Weel  is  them,  that  weel  may 
Fast  upon  St.  Andrew's  day. 

''Saint  Bride  and  her  brat, 
Saint  Colme  and  his  cat, 
Saint  Michael  and  his  spear. 
Keep  the  house  f rae  reif  and  wear." 

This  charm  she  sang  to  a  wild  tune,  in  a  high  and  shrill 
voice>  and>  catting  three  capers  with  such  strength  and  agil- 
ity as  almost  to  touch  the  roof  of  the  room,  concluded,  ''And 
now.  Laird,  will  ye  no  order  me  a  tass  o'  brandy  ?" 

'^  That  you  shall  have,  Meg.  Sit  down  yont  there  at  the 
door  and  tell  us  what  news  ye  nave  heard  at  the  fair  o'  Drum- 
shourlooh." 

"  Troth,  Laird,  and  there  was  muckle  want  o'  you,  and 
the  like  o'  you ;  for  there  was  a  whin  bonnie  lasses  there,  f or- 
bye  mysell,  and  deil  ane  to  gie  them  hansels.^' 

^^  Weel,  Meg,  and  how  mony  gypsies  were  sent  to  the  tol- 
booth?^' 

^'  Troth,  but  three.  Laird,  for  there  were  nae  mair  in  tfce 
fair,  bye  mysell,  as  I  said  before,  and  I  e'en  gae  them  leg- 
bail,  for  there's  nae  ease  in  dealing  wi'  (marrelsome  fowk. 
And  there's  Dunbog  has  warned  the  Bed  Kotten  and  John 
Yoang  afE  his  grunds — ^black  be  his  cast  1  he's  nae  gentle- 
man, nor  drap's  bluid  o'  gentleman,  wad  grudge  twa  gangrel 
pair  bodies  the  shelter  o'  a  waste  house,  and  the  thristles  by 
the  roadside  for  a  bit  cuddy,  and  the  bits  o'  rotten  birk  to 
boil  their  drap  parritch  wi'.  Weel,  there's  Ane  abune  a' ; 
but  we'll  see  if  the  red  cock  craw  not  in  his  bonnie  barn-yard 
ae  morning  before  day-dawning." 

"Hush !  Meg,  hush !  hush  I  that's  not  safe  talk." 
"What  does  she  mean  ?"  said  Mannering  to  Sampson,  in 
an  undertone. 

"Fire-raising,"  answered  the  laconic  Dominie. 
"  Who,  or  what  is  she,  in  the  name  of  wonder  ?" 
"Harlot,  thief,  witch,  and  gypsey,"  answered  Sampson 
again. 

"0  troth.  Laird,"  continued  Meg,  during  this  by-talk, 
"  it's  but  to  the  like  o'  you  ane  can  open  their  heart ;  ye  see, 
they  say  Dunbog  is  nae  mair  a  gentleman  than  the  blunker 
that's  biggit  the  bonnie  house  down  in  the  howm.  But  the 
like  0*  you.  Laird,  that's  a  real  gentleman  for  sae  mony  hun- 
dred years,  and  never  hunds  puir  fowk  aff  your  grund  as  if 
ftey  were  mad  tykes,  nane  o'  our  fowk  wad  stir  your  gear  if 
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ye  had  as  mony  capons  as  there^s  leaves  on  the  trysting^ree. 
And  now  some  o'  ye  maun  lay  down  your  watch,  and  tell  me 
the  very  minute  o  the  hour  ttie  wean^s  horn,  an  V\\  spae  its 
fortune/' 

"Ay,  but,  Meg,  we  shall  not  want  your  assistance,  for 
here's  a  student  from  Oxford  that  kens  much  better  than  you 
how  to  spae  its  fortune ;  he  does  it  by  the  stars/' 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Mannering,  entering  into  the  simple 
humor  of  his  landlord,  "  I  will  calculate  his  nativity  according 
to  the  rule  of  the  ^  triplicities/  as  recommended  by  Pythagoras, 
Hippocrates,  Diocles,  and  Avicenna.  Or  I  will  begin  a?  ^ra 
questionisy  as  Haly,  Messahala,  Ganwehis,  and  Guido  Bonatus 
have  recommended." 

One  of  Sampson^s  great  recommendations  to  the  favor 
of  Mr.  Bertram  was,  that  he  never  detected  the  most  gross 
attempt  at  imposition,  so  that  the  Laird,  whose  humble  efforts 
at  jocularity  were  chiefly  confined  to  what  were  then  called 
bites  and^am^,  since  denominated  hoaxes  and  quizzes,  had  the 
fairest  possible  subject  of  wit  in  the  unsuspecting  Dominie. 
It  is  true,  he  never  laughed,  or  joined  in  the  laugh  which  his 
owTi  simplicity  afforded — nay,  it  is  said,  he  never  laughed  but 
once  in  his  life,  and  on  that  memomble  occasion  his  landlady 
miscarried,  partly  through  surprise  at  the  -event  itself,  and 
partly  from  terror  at  the  hideous  grimaces  which  attended 
this  unusual  cachinnation.  The  only  effect  which  the  dis- 
covery of  such  impositions  produced  upon  this  saturm'ne  per- 
sonage was,  to  extort  an  ejaculation  of  ^^  Prodigious  !"  or 
*^  Very  facetious !"  pronounced  syllabically,  but  without 
moving  a  muscle  of  his  own  countenance. 

On  the  present  occasion,  he  turned  a  gaunt  and  ghastly 
stare  upon  the  youthful  astrologer,  and  seemed  to  doubt  if 
he  had  rightly  understood  his  answer  to  his  patron. 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,"  saidMannering,  turning  towardshim, 
"  you  may  be  one  of  those  unhappy  persons  wno,  their  dim 
eyes  being  unable  to  penetrate  the  starry  spheres,  and  to  dis- 
cern therein  the  decrees  of  heaven  at  a  distance,  have  their 
hearts  barred  against  conviction  by  prejudice  and  mispris- 
ion." 

"Truly,"  said  Sampson,  ^^I  opine  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Knight,  and  umwhile  master  of  his  Majesty's  mint,  that  the 
[pretended]  science  of  astrology  is  altogether  vain,  frivolous, 
and  unsatisfactory."    And  here  he  reposed  his  oracular  jaws. 

^'Really,"  resumed  the  traveller,  "I  am  sorry  to  see  a 

gentleman  of  your  learning  and  gravity  laboring  under  such 

trange  blindness  and  delusion^    Will  you  place  the  brief. 
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slie  modern^  and^  as  I  may  say,  the  yemacular  niune  of  Isaac 
tfewton*  in  opposition  to  the  grave  and  sonorous  authorities 
Df  Dariot,  Bonatus^  Ptolemy,  Haly,  Ezler,  Dieterich,  Naibod, 
Harfnrt,  Zael,  Tannstetter,  Ajirippa,  Duretus,  Maginus, 
Origan,  and  Argoli  ?  Do  not  Cmnstians  and  Heathens,  and 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  poets  and  philosophers,  unite  in  allow- 
ing the  starry  influences  ?^' 

**  Communis  error — it  is  a  general  mistake,^'  answered  the 
inflexible  Dominie  Sampson. 

^*  Not  so,^^  replied  the  young  Englishman  ;  ''it  is  a  general 
aind  well-grounded  belief. ' 

''It  is  the  resource  of  cheaters,  knaves,  and  cozeners,^' 
said  Sampson. 

"  Abusus  non  tollit  usum.     The  abuse  of  anything  doth 
not  abrogate  the  lawful  use  thereof.^ 

During  this  discussion  EUangowan  was  somewhat  like  a 
woodcock  caught  in  his  own  springe.  He  turned  his  face 
alternately  from  the  one  spokesman  to  the  other,  and  began, 
from  the  gravity  with  which  Mannering  plied  his  adversary, 
and  the  learning  which  he  displayed  in  the  controversy,  to  give 
him  credit  for  being  half  serious.  As  for  Meg,  she  fixed  her 
bewildered  eyes  upon  the  astrologer,  overpowered  by  a  Jargon 
more  mysterious  than  her  own. 

Mannering  pressed  his  advantage,  and  ran  over  all  the 
hard  terms  of  art  which  a  tenacious  memory  supplied,  and 
which,  from  circumstances  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  had  been 
familiar  to  him  in  early  youth. 

Signs  and  planets,  m  asi)ects  sextile,  quartile,  trine,  con- 
joined, or  opposite ;  houses  of  heaven,  with  their  cusps,  hours, 
and  minutes  ;  almuten,  almochoden,  anahifaazon,  catahiba- 
zon;  a  thousand  terms  of  equal  sound  and  significance, 
poured  thick  and  threefold  upon  the  unshrinking  Dominie, 
whose  stubborn  incredulity  bore  him  out  against  the  pelting 
of  this  pitiless  storm. 

At  length  the  joyful  annunciation  that  the  lady  had  pre- 
sented her  husband  with  a  fine  boy,  and  was  (of  coursej  as. 
well  as  could  be  expected,  broke  off  this  intercourse.  Mr. 
Bertram  hastened  to  the  lad/ s  apartment,  Meg. Merriliea 
descended  to  the  kitchen  to  secure  her  share  of  the  groaning 
malt  and  the  "ken-no,^'  *  and  Mannering,  after  looking  at 
his  watch,  and  noting  with  great  exactness  the  hour  and 
minute  of  the  birth,  requested,  with  becoming  gravity,  that 
the  Dominie  would  conduct  him  to  some  place  where  he 
might  have  a  view  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

•See  Note  1. 
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The  schoolmaster^  without  farther  answer^  rose  and  threw 
open  a  door  half  sashed  with  glass^  which  led  to  an  old-fash- 
ioned terrace^ walk  behind  the  modem  honse^  comitLanioating 
with  the  platform  on  which  the  ruins  of  the  amcient  castle 
were  situated.  The  wind  had  arisen,  and  swept  before  it  the 
clouds  which  had  formerly  obscured-  the  sky.  The  moon  was 
high,  and  at  the  full,  and  all  the  lesser  satellites  of  heaven 
shone  forth  in  cloudless  effulgence.  The  scene  which  their 
light  presented  to  Mannering  was  in  the  highest  d^ee  unex- 
pected and  striking. 

We  have  observed,  that  in  the  latter  ^rt  of  his  journey 
our  traveller  approached  the  sea-shore,  without  being  aware 
how  nearly.  He  now  perceived  that  the  ruins  of  EUangowan 
Oaatle  were  situated  upon  a  promontory,  or  projection  of 
rock,  which  formed  one  side  of  a  small  and  placid  bay  on  the 
sea-shore.  The  modem  mansion  was  placed  lower,  though 
closely  adjoining,  and  the  ground  behind  it  descended  to  the 
sea  by  a  small  swelling  green  bank,  divided  into  levels  by 
natural  terraces,  on  wmch  grew  some  old  trees,  and  terminat- 
ing upon  the  white  sand.  The  other  side  of  the  bay,  opposite 
to  the  old  castle,  was  a  sloping  and  varied  promontonr,  cov- 
ered chiefly  with  copsewood,  which  on  that  favored  coast 
grows  almost  within  water-mark.  A  fisherman's  cottage 
peeped  from  among  the  trees.  Even  at  this  dead  hour  of 
night  there  were  lights  moving  upon  the  shore,  probably 
occasioned  by  the  unloading  a  smuggling  lugger  from  the 
Idle  of  Man  which  was  lying  in  the  bay.  On  the  light  from 
the  sashed  door  of  the  house  being  observed,  a  halloo  from 
vessel  of  ^^  Ware  hawk !  Douse  the  glitn  1 ''  alarmed  those 
who  were  on  shore,  and  the  lights  instantly  disappeared. 

It  was  one  hour  after  midnight,  and  the  prospect  around 
w.iB  lovely.  The  gray  old  towers  of  the  ruin,  partly  entire, 
partly  broken,  here  bearing  the  rusty  weather-steins  of  ages> 
and  there  partially  mantled  with  ivy,  stretched  along  the 
verge  of  the  dark  rock  which  rose  on  Mannering's  right  hand. 
In  his  front  was  the  quiet  bay,  whose  little  waves,  crisping 
and  sparkling  to  the  moonbeams,  rolled  successively  alon^  its 
surface,  and  dashed  with  a  soft  and  murmuring  ripple  against 
the  silvery  beach.  To  the  left  the  woods  advanced  far  into 
the  ocean,  waving  in  the  moonlight  along  ground  of  an  un- 
dulating and  varied  form,  and  presenting  those  varieties  of 
light  and  shade,  and  that  interesting  combination  of  glade 
and  thicket,  upon  which  the  eye  delights  to  rest,  charmed 
with  what  it  sees,  yet  curious  to  pierce  still  deeper  into  the 
intricacies  of    the  woodland  scenery.      Above   rolled  the 
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planets,  each,  by  its  own  liquid  orbit  of  light,  distinguished 
from  the  inferior  or  more  distant  stars.  So  strangely  can  im- 
agination deceive  even  those  by  whose  volition  it  has  been 
excited,  that  Mannering,  while  gazing  upon  these  brilliant 
bodies,  was  half  inclineqf  to  believe  in  the  influence  ascribed 
to  them  by  superstition  over  human  events.  But  Mannering 
was  a  youthful  lover,  and  might  perhaps  be  influenced  by  the 
feelings  so  exquisitely  expressed  by  a  modem  poet : 

For  fable  is  Love's  worH,  his  home,  his  birthplace  : 
Delightedly  dwells  he  'raonlg  fays,  ^nd  talismans, 
And  spirits,  and  delightedly  believes 
Divinities,  being  himself  divine. 
The  int^gible  f  ottos  of  ancient  poets. 
The  fair  humawitiflB  of  old  religitm, 
The  |K>wer,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty. 
That  had  their  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain. 
Or  forest,  by  slow  streaip,  or  pebbly  spring. 
Or  chasms  and  waf  ry  depths^all  mem  have  vanirii'd  ;* 
They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason  I 
r    But  still  the  heart  doth  .need  a  language,  still 
Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old  names. 
And  to  yon  starry  world  they  now  are  gone. 
Spirits  or  ^ods,  that  used  tO  share  this  earth 
with  man  as  with  their  friend,  and  to  the  lover 
Yonder  they  move,  from  yonder  visible  sky 
Shoot  influence  down ;  and  even  at  this  day  , 
'Tis  Jupiter  who  brings  whatever  is  great. 
And  Venus  who  brings  Everything  Uiat's  fair. 

Such  musings  soon  gave  way  to  others.  ^^  Alas  !^' he 
muttered,  ''my  good  old  tutor,  who  used  to  enter  so  deep 
into  the  controversy  between  Heydon  and  Chamber  on  the  sub- 
ject of  astrology,  he  would  have  looked  upon  the  scene  with 
other  eyes,  and  would  have  seriously  endeavored  to  discover 
from  the  respective  positions  of  these  luminaries  their  prob- 
able effects  on  the  destiny  of  the  new-born  infant,  as  if  the 
courses  or  emanations  of  the  stars  superseded,  or  at  least  were 
co-ordinate  with.  Divine  Providence.  Well,  rest  be  with 
him  !  he  iiistilled  into  me  enough  of  knowledge  for  erecting 
a  scheme  of  nativity,  and  therefore  will  I  presently  go  about 
it.**  So  saying,  and  having  noted  the  position  of  the  princi- 
pal planetary  bodies,  Guy  Mannering  returned  to  the  nouse. 
The  Laird  met  him  in.  the  parlor,  and,  acquainting  him  with 
great  glee  that  the  boy  was  a  fine  healthy  little  fellow,  seemed 
rtthet  disposed  to  press  farther  conviviality.  He  admitted, 
however,  Mannerin^s  plea  of  weariness,  and,  conducting  him 
to  ibif  sleeping  apanment,  left  him  to  repose  for  the  evening* 
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Come  and  see;  tnist  thine  own  eyes. 
A  fearful  sign  stands  in  the  house  of  life, 
An  enemy  ;  a  fiend  lurks  close  behind 
The  radiance  of  thy  planet.    O  be  warned  t 

OOLEBIDOB,  from  SCHILLBB. 

The  belief  in  astrology  was  almost  Hniversal  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  it  began  to  waver  and  become 
doubtful  towards  the  close  of  that  period,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  th^  art  fell  into  general  disrepute,  and 
even  under  general  ridicule.  Yet  it  stm  retained  many  par- 
tisans even  in  the  seats  of  learning.  Grave  and  studious  men 
were  loth  to  relinquish  the  calculations  which  had  early  be- 
come the  principal  objects  of  their  studies,  and  felt  reluctant 
to  descend  from  the  predominating  height  to  which  a  sup- 
posed insight  into  futurity,  by  the  power  of  consulting  ab- 
stract influences  and  conjunctions^  had  exalted  them  over  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

Among  those  who  cherished  this  imaginary  privilege  with 
undoubting  faith  was  an  old  clergyman  with  wnom  Manner- 
ing  was  placed  during  his  youth.  He  wasted  his  eyes  in  ob- 
serving the  stars,  and  his  brains  in  calculations  upon  their 
various  combinations.  His  pupil,  in  early  youth,  naturally 
caught  some  portion  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  labored  for  a  time 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  technical  process  of  astrologi- 
cal research  ;  so  that,  before  he  became  convinced  of  its  ab- 
surdity, William  Lilly  himself  would  have  allowed  him  ^'a 
curious  fancy  and  piercing  judgment  in  resolving  a  question 
of  nativity.  ^^ 

On  the  present  occasion  he  arose  as  early  in  the  morning 
as  tiie  shortness  of  the  day  permitted,  and  proceeded  to  cal- 
culate the  nativity  of  the  young  heir  of  EUanf  owan.  He  un- 
dertook the  task  secundum  artem,  as  well  to  Keep  up  appear- 
ances as  from  a  sort  of  curiosity  to  know  whether  he  yet 
remembered,  and  conld  practise,  the  imaginary  science;  Be 
accordingly  erected  his  scheme,  or  figure  of  heaven^  divided 
into  its  twelve  houses,  placed  the  planets  therein  according 
to  the  ephemeris,  and  rectified  their  position  to  the  hour  ana 
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moment  of  the  nativity.  Without  troubling  our  readers 
with  the  general  prognostications  which  judicial  astrology 
would  have  inferred  from  these  circumstances,  in  this  diagram 
there  was  one  significator  which  pressed  remarkably  upon 
our  astrologer^s  attention.  Mars,  having  dignity  in  the  cusp 
of  the  twelfth  house,  threatened  captivity  or  sudden  and  vio- 
lent death  to  the  native ;  and  Mannering,  having  recourse  to 
those  farther  rules  by  which  diviners  pretend  to  ascertain  the 
vehemency  of  this  evil  direction,  observed  from  the  result 
that  three  periods  would  be  particularly  hazardous — his  fifth, 
his  tenth,  his  twenty-first  year. 

It  was  somewhat  remarkable  that  Mannering  had  once 
before  tried  a  similar  piece  of  foolery  at  the  instance  of  Sophia 
Well  wood,  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached,  and  that 
a  similar  conjunction  of  planetary  influence  threatened  her 
with  death  or  imprisonment  in  her  thirty-ninth  year.  She 
was  at  this  time  eighteen  ;  so  that,  according  to  the  result 
of  the  scheme  in  both  cases,  the  same  year  threatened  her 
with  the  same  misfortune  that  was  presaged  to  the  native  or 
infant  whom  that  ni^ht  had  introduced  into  the  world. 
Struck  with  this  coincidence,  Mannering  repeated  his  calcu- 
lations ;  and  the  result  approximated  the  events  predicted, 
until  at  length  the  same  month,  and  day  of  the  month, 
seemed  assigned  as  the  period  of  peril  to  both. 

It  will  be  readily  believed  that,  in  mentioning  this  cir- 
cumstance, we  lay  no  weight  whatever  upon  the  pretended 
information  thus  conveyed.  But  it  often  happens,  such  is 
our  natural  love  for  the  marvellous,  that  we  willingly  con- 
tribute our  own  efforts  to  beguile  our  better  judgments. 
Whether  the  coincidence  which  I  have  mentioned  was  really 
one  of  those  singular  chances  which  sometimes  happen  against 
all  ordinary  calculations  ;  or  whether  Mannering,  bewildered 
amid  the  arithmetical  labyrinth  and  technical  jargon  of  as- 
trology, had  insensibly  twice  followed  the  same  clew  to  guide 
him  out  of  the  maze  ;  or  whether  his  imagination,  seduced  by 
some  point  of  apparent  resemblance,  lent  its  aid  to  make  the 
similitude  between  the  two  operations  more  exactly  accurate 
than  it  might  otherwise  have  been,  it  is  impossible  to  guess  ; 
but  the  impression  upon  his  mind  that  the  results  exactly 
corresponded  was  vividly  and  indelibly  strong. 

He  could  not  help  feeling  surprise  at  a  coincidence  so  sin- 
gular and  unexpected.  ^^  Does  the  devil  mingle  in  the  dance, 
to  avenge  himself  for  our  trifling  with  an  art  said  to  be  of 
magical  origin  ?  Or  is  it  possible,  as  Bacon  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  admit,  that  there  is  some  truth  in  a  sober  and  regu- 
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lated  astroloCT,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  stars  is  not  to 
be  denied,  though  the  due  application  of  it  by  the  knaves  who 
pretend  to  practise  the  art  is  greatly  to  be  suspected  ?**  A 
moments  consideration  of  the  subject  induced  mm  to  dismiss 
this  opinion  as  fantastical,  and  only  sanctioned  by  those 
learned  men  either  because  they  durst  not  at  once  shock  the 
universal  prejudices  of  their  age,  or  because  they  themselves 
were  not  altogether  freed  from  the  contagious  influence  of  a 
prevailing  superstition.  Yet  the  result  of  his  calculations 
m  these  two  instances  left  so  unpleasing  an  impression  on  his 
mind  that,  like  Prospero,  he  mentally  relinquished  his  art, 
and  resolved,  neither  in  jest  nor  earnest,  ever  again  to  prac- 
tise judicial  astrology. 

Hq  hesitated  a  good  deal  what  he  should  say  to  the  Laird 
of  Ellangowan  concerning  the  horoscope  of  his  first-born; 
and  at  length  resolved  plamly  to  tell  him  the  judgment  which 
he  had  formed,  at  the  same  time  acquainting  him  with  the 
futility  of  the  rules  of  art  on  which  he  had  proceeded.  With 
this  resolution  he  walked  out  upon  the  terrace. 

If  the  view  of  the  scene  around  Ellangowan  had  been 
pleasing  by  moonlight,  it  lost  none  of  its  beauty  by  the  light 
of  the  morning  sun.  The  land,  even  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, smiled  under  its  influence.  A  steep  but  regular  ascent 
led  from  the  terrace  to  the  neighboring  eminence,  and  con- 
ducted Mannering  to  the  front  of  the  old  castle.  It  consisted 
of  two  massive  round  towers  projecting  deeply  and  darkly  at 
the  extreme  angles  of  a  curtain,  or  flat  wall,  which  united 
them,  and  thus  protecting  the  main  entrance,  that  opened 
through  a  lofty  arch  in  the  centre  of  the  curtain  into  the 
inner  court  of  the  castle.  The  arms  of  the  family,  carved  in 
freestone,  frowned  over  the  gateway,  and  the  portal  showed 
the  spaces  arranged  by  the  architect  for  lowering  the  portcullis 
and  raising  the  drawbridge.  A  rude  farm-gate,  made  of 
young  fir-trees  nailed  together,  now  formed  the  only  safeguard 
of  this  once  formidable  entrance.  The  esplanade  in  front  of 
the  castle  commanded  a  noble  prospect. 

The  dreary  scene  of  desolation  through  which  Mannering's 
road  had  lain  on  the'  preceding  evening  was  excluded  from  the 
view  by  some  rising  ground,  and  the  landscape  showed  a 
pleasing  alternation  of  hill  and  dale,  intersected  by  a  river, 
which  was  in  some  places  visible,  and  hidden  in  others,  where 
it  rolled  betwixt  deep  and  wooded  banks.  The  spire  of  a 
church  and  the  appearance  of  some  houses  indicated  the  situa- 
tion of  a  village  at  the  place  where  the  stream  had  its  junction 
with  the  ocean.     The  vales  seemed  well  cultivated,  the  little 
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inclosures  into  which  they  were  divided  skirting  the  bottom 
of  the  hills,  and  sometimes  carrying  their  lines  of  straggling 
hedgerows  a  little  way  up  the  ascent.  Above  these  were  green 
pastures,  tenanted  chiefly  by  herds  of  black  cattle,  then  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  country,  whose  distant  low  gave  no 
unpleasing  animation  to  the  landscape.  The  remoter  hills 
were  of  a  sterner  character,  and,  at  still  greater  distance, 
swelled  into  mountains  of  dark  heath,  bordering  the  horizon 
with  a  screen  which  gave  a  defined  and  limited  boundary  to 
the  cultivated  country,  and  added  at  the  same  time  the  pleasing 
idea  that  it  was  sequestered  and  solitary.  The  sea-coast,  which 
Manhering  now  saw  in  its  extent,  corresponded  in  variety  and 
beauty  with  the  inland  view.  In  some  places  it  rose  into  tall 
rocks,  freouently  crowned  with  the  rums  of  old  buildings, 
towers,  or  beacons,  which,  according  to  tradition,  were  placed 
within  sight  of  each  other,  that,  in  times  of  invasion  or  civil 
war,  they  might  communicate  by  signal  for  mutual  defence 
and  protection.  Ellangowan  Castle  was  by  far  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  important  of  these  ruins,  and  asserted  from  size 
and  situation  the  superiority  which  its  founders  were  said 
once  to  have  possessed  among  the  chiefs  and  nobles  of  the 
district.  In  other  jJaces  the  shore  was  of  a  more  gentle  de- 
scription, indented  with  small  bays,  where  the  land  sloped 
smoothly  down,  or  sent  into  the  sea  promontories  covered 
with  wood. 

A  scene  so  different  from  what  last  night^s  journey  had 
presaged  produced  a  proportional  effect  upon  Mannering. 
Beneath  his  eye  lay  the  modern  house — an  awkward  mansion, 
indeed,  in  point  of  architecture,  but  well  situated,  and  with 
a  warm,  pleasant  exposure.  '*  How  happily,^*  thought  our 
hero,  "would  life  glide  on  in  such  a  retirement !  On  the  one 
hand,  the  striking  remnants  of  ancient  grandeur,  with  the 
secret  consciousness  of  family  pride  which  they  inspire ;  on 
the  other,  enough  of  modern  elegance  and  comfort  to  satisfy 
even;^  moderate  wish.     Here  then,  and  with  thee,  Sophia  V 

We  shall  not  pursue  a  lover's  day-dream  any  farther. 
Mannering  stood  a  minute  with  his  arms  folded,  and  then 
turned  to  the  ruined  castle. 

On  entering  the  gateway,  he  found  that  the  rude  magnifi- 
cence of  the  inner  court  amply  corresponded  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  exterior.  On  the  one  side  ran  a  range  of  windows 
lofty  and  large,  divided  by  carved  muUionsof  stone,  which  had 
once  liffhted  the  great  hall  of  the  castle ;  on  the  other  were 
various  buildings  of  different  heights  and  dates,  yet  so  united 
as  to  present  to  the  eye  a  certain  general  effect  of  uniformity 
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of  front.  The  doors  and  windows  were  ornamented  with  pro- 
jections  exhibiting  rude  specimens  of  sculpture  and  tracery, 
partly  entire  and  partly  broken  down,  partly  covered  by  ivy 
and  trailing  plants,  which  grew  luxuriantly  among  the  ruins. 
That  end  oi  the  court  which  faced  the  entrance  h^  also  been 
formerly  closed  by  a  range  of  buildings ;  but  owing,  it  was 
said,  to  its  having  been  battered  by  the  ships  of  the  Parlia- 
ment under  Deane,  during  the  long  civil  war,  this  part  of  the 
castle  was  much  more  ruinous  than  the  rest,  and  exhibited  a 
great  chasm,  through  which  Mannering  could  observe  the  sea, 
and  the  little  vessel  (an  armed  lugger),  which  retained  her 
station  in  the  centre  of  the  bay.*  While  Mannering  was 
gazing  round  the  ruins,  he  heard  from  the  interior  of  an 
apartment  on  the  left  hand  the  voice  of  the  gypsey  he  had  seen 
on  the  preceding  evening.  He  soon  found  an  aperture 
through  which  he  could  observe  her  without  being-nimself 
visible ;  and  could  not  help  feeling  that  her  figure^  her  em- 
ployment, and  her  situation  conveyed  the  exact  impression  of 
an  ancient  sibyl. 

She  sat  upon  a  broken  comer-stone  in  the  angle  of  apaved 
apartment,  part  of  which  she  had  swept  clean  to  afford  a 
smooth  space  for  the  evolutions  of  her  spindle.  A  strong 
sunbeam  through  a  lofty  and  narrow  window  fell  upon  her 
wild  dress  and  features,  and  afforded  her  light  for  her  occu- 
pation ;  therest  of  the  apartment  was  very  gloomy.  Equipped 
m  a  habit  which  mingled  the  national  dress  of  the  Scottish 
common  people  with  something  of  an  Eastern  costume,  she 
spun  a  thread  drawn  from  wool  of  three  different  colofs,  black, 
white,  and  gray,  by  assistance  of  those  ancient  implements  of 
housewifery  now  almost  banished  from  the  land,  the  distaff 
and  spindle.  As  she  spun,  she  sang  what  seemed  to  be  a 
charm.  Mannering,  after  in  vain  attempting  tp  make  him- 
self master  of,  the  exact  words  of  her  song,  afterwards 
attempted  the  following  paraphrase  of  what,  from  a  few  intel- 
ligible phrases,  he  concluded  to  be  its  purport : 

Twist  ye,  twine  ye  I  even  so 
Mingle  shades  of  joy  and  woe, 
Hope,  and  fear,  and  peace,  and  strife, 
In  the  thread  of  human  life. 

While  the  mystic  twist  is  spinning, 
And  the  infant's  life  beginning, 
Dimly  seen  through  twilight  bending, 
Lo,  what  varied  shapes  attending  ! 

•The  outline  of  the  above  description,  asfar  as  the  mipposed  ruina  are  oon- 
ctemeA^  will  be  found  aomeiwhat  to  resemble  the  noble  remains  of  Carlarerock  Caa- 
tle,  six  or  seven  miles  from  Dumfries,  and  near  to  Loohar  Moss. 
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Passions  wild,  and  Follies  vain, 
Pleasures  soon  exchanged  for  pain, 
Doubt,  and  Jealousy,  and  Fear 
In  the  magic  dance  appear. 

Now  they  wax,  and  now  they  dwindle, 
Whirling  with  the  whirling  spindle. 
Twist  ye,  twine  ye  I  even  so 
Mingle  human  bliss  and  woe. 

Ere  our  translator,  or  rather  our  free  imitator,  had  ar- 
ranged these  stanzas  in  liis  head,  and  while  he  was  yet  ham- 
menng  out  a  rhyme  for  dwindle^  the  task  of  the  sibyl  was 
accomplished,  or  her  wool  was  expended.  She  took  the  spindle, 
now  charged  with  her  labors,  and,  nndoing  the  thread  gradu- 
ally, measured  it  by  casting  it  over  her  elbow  and  bringing 
each  loop  round  between  her  forefinger  and  thumb.  When 
she  had  measured  it  out,  she  mutterSi  to  herself—*'  A  hank, 
but  not  a  haill  ane — the  full  years  o'  three  score  and  ten,  but 
thrice  broken,  and  thrice  to  oop  \Le,  to  unite]  ;  he'll  be  a 
lucky  lad  an  he  win  through  wi  t. 

Our  hero  was  about  to  speak  to  the  prophetess,  when  a 
voice,  hoarse  as  the  waves  with  which  it  mmgled,  hallooed 
twice,  and  with  increasing  impatience — '*  Meg,  Meg  Merrilies  I 
Gypsey — hag — tausend  deyvus  !  '^ 

'*  I  am  coming,  I  am  coming.  Captain,'*  answered  Meg ; 
and  in  a  moment  or  two  the  impatient  commander  whom  she 
addressed  made  his  appearance  from  the  broken  part  of  the 
ruins. 

He  was  t^parently  a  seafaring  man,  rather  under  the  mid- 
dle size,  and  with  a  countenance  bronzed  by  a  thousand  con- 
flicts with  the  north-east  wind.  His  frame  was  prodigiously 
muscular,  strong,  and  thick-set ;  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  man 
of  much  greater  height  would  have  been  an  inadequate  match 
in  any  close  personal  conflict.  He  was  hard-favored,  and, 
which  was  worse,  his  face  bore  nothing  of  t}i&  insouciance,  the 
careless,  frolicsome  jollity  and  vacant  curiosity,  of  a  sailor  on 
shore.  These  qualities,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  others,  con- 
tribute to  the  high  popularity  of  our  seamen,  and  the  general 
good  inclination  which  our  society  expresses  towards  them. 
Their  gallantry,  courage,  and  hardihood  are  qualities  which 
excite  reverence,  and  perhaps  rather  humble  pacific  landsmen 
in  their  presence ;  and  neither  respect  nor  a  sense  of  humilia- 
tion are  feelings  easily  combined  with  a  familiar  fondness  to- 
wards those  who  inspire  them.  But  the  boyish  frolics,  the 
exulting  high  spirits,  the  unreflecting  mirth  of  a  sailor  when 
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enjoying  himself  on  shore,  temper  the  more  formidable  points 
of  ms  character.  There  was  nothing  like  these  in  this  man^s 
face ;  on  the  contrary,  a  surly  and  even  savage  scowl  appeared 
to  darken  features  which  would  have  been  harsh  and  unpleasant 
under  any  expression  or  modification.  *' Where  are  you. 
Mother  Dey vHson  ?  "  he  said,  with  somewhat  of  a  foreign  ac- 
cent, though  speaking  perfectly  good  English.  '*  Donner  and 
blitzen  !  we  have  been  staying  thS  half -hour.  Gome,  bless  the 
good  ship  and  the  voyage,  and  be  cursed  to  ye  for  a  hag  of 
Satan  !^^ 

At  this  moment  he  noticed  Mannering,  who,  from  the 
position  which  he  had  taken  to  watch  Meg  Merrilies^s  incan- 
tations, had  the  appearance  of  some  one  who  was  concealing 
himself,  beii^  half  hidden  by  the  buttress  behind  which  he 
stood.  The  Captain,  for  such  he  styled  himself,  made  a  sud- 
den and  startled  pause,  and  thrust  his  right  hand  into  his 
bosom  between  his  jaeket  and  waistcoat  as  if  to  draw  some 
weapon.  "  What  cheer,  brother  ?  you  seem  on  the  lookout, 
eh?^^ 

Ere  Mannering,  somewhat  struck  by  the  man's  gesture 
and  insolent  tone  of  voice,  had  made  any  answer,  the  gypsey 
emerged  from  her  vault  and  joined  the  stranger.  He  Ques- 
tioned her  in  an  undertone,  looking  at  Mannermg — ^^  A  shark 
alongside,  eh  ?  '* 

She  answered  in  the  same  tone  of  under-dialogue,  using 
the  cant  language  of  her  tribe — "  Cut  ben  whid?,  and  stow 
them ;  a  gentry  cove  of  the  ken.'*  * 

The  fellow^s  cloudy  visage  cleared  up.  "  The  top  of  the 
morning  to  you,  sir  ;  1  find  you  are  a  visitor  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Bertram.  I  beg  pardon,  but  I  took  you  for  another  sort  of 
a  person.  ^^ 

Mannering  replied,  "  And  you,  sir,  I  presume,  are  the 
master  of  that  vessel  in  the  bay  ? '' 

^^Ay,  ay,  sir;  I  am  Captain  Dirk  Hatteraick,  of  the 
^  Yungf rauw  Hagenslaapen,^  well  known  on  this  coast ;  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  my  name,  nor  of  my  vessel — ^no,  nor  of  my 
cargo  neither  for  that  matter.^' 

^'  I  dare  say  you  have  no  reason,  sir.'* 

'^Tausend  donner,  no ;  I  am  all  in  the  way  of  fair  trade. 
Just  loaded  yonder  at  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man— neat 
cogniac — ^real  hyson  and  souchong — Mechlin  lace,  if  you  want 
any — aright  cogniac — ^we  bumped  ashore  a  hundred  Icegs  last 
nighf 

*  Meaning— Stop  your  uncivil  language  ;  that  is  a  gentleman  from  the  house 
below.  -' 
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'*  Beally,  sir,  I  am  only  a  traveller,  and  hare  no  sort  of 
•ooasion  for  anything  of  the  kind  at  present/' 

^*  Why,  then,  go^-moming  to  you,  for  business  must  be 
minded — ^unless  ye'U  go  aboard  and  take  schnaps ;  you  shall 
hare  a  pouchful  of  tea  ashore.  Dirk  Hatteraick  knows 
how  to  be  civil/' 

There  was  a  mixture  of  impudence,  hardihood,  and  sus- 
picious fear  about  this  man  which  was  inexpressibly  disgust- 
ing. His  manners  were  those  of  a  ruffian,  conscious  of  the 
suspicion  attending  his  character,  yet  aiming  to  bear  it  down 
by  the  affectation  of  a  careless  and  hard;f  fsurniliarity.  Man- 
nering  briefly  rejected  his  proffered  civilities ;  and,  after  a 
surly  good-mominff,  Hatteraick  retired  with  the  eypsey  to  that 
part  of  the  ruins  n-om  which  he  had  first  made  his  appear- 
ance. A  very  narrow  staircase  here  went  down  to  the  beach, 
intended  probably  for  the  convenience  of  the  garrison  during 
a  siege.  3y  this  stair  the  couple,  equally  amiable  in  appear- 
ance and  respectable  by  profession,  descended  to  the  sea-side. 
The  soi-disant  captain  embarked  in  a  small  boat  with  two 
men,  who  appeared  to  wait  for  him,  and  the  g:^sey  remained 
on  the  shore,  reciting  or  singing,  and  gesticulating  with 
great  vehemence. 


CHAPTER  V 

Tou  have  fed  upon  my  seignoriee, 

Dispark'd  my  parks,  and  fell'd  my  forest  woods, 

From  mine  own  windows  torn  my  household  coat, 

Razed  out  my  impress,  leaving  me  no  sign, 

Save  men's  opinions  and  my  living  blood, 

To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Richard  IL 

When  the  boat  which  carried  the  worthy  captain  on  board 
his  vessel  had  accomplished  that  task^  the  sails  began  to  as- 
cend, and  the  ship  was  got  under  way.  She  fired  three  guns 
as  a  salute  to  the  house  of  Ellangowan,  and  then  shot  away 
rapidly  before  the  wind,  which  blew  ofE  shore,  under  all  the 
sail  she  could  crowd. 

^*  Ay,  ay,^^  said  the  Laird,  who  had  sought  Mannering  for 
sometime,  and  now  joined  him,  "there  they  go — there  go 
the  free-traders — there  go  Captain  Dirk  Hatteraick  and  the 
^  Yungfrauw  Hagenslaapen,'  half  Manks,  half  Dutchman, 
half  devil !  run  out  the  boltsprit,  up  mainsail,  top  and  top- 
gallant sails,  royals,  and  skyscrapers,  and  away — follow  who 
can  !  That  fellow,  Mr.  Mannenng,  is  the  terror  of  all  the 
excise  and  custom-house  cruisers ;  they  can  make  nothing  of 
him ;  he  drubs  them,  or  he  distances  them ; — ^and,  speaking 
of  excise,  I  come  to  bring  you  to  breakfast ;  and  you  shaU 
have  some  tea,  that " 

Mannering  by  this  time  was  aware  that  one  thought  linked 
strangely  on  to  another  in  the  concatenation  of  worthy  Mr. 
Bertram^s  ideas. 

Like  orient  pearls  at  random  strung ; 

and  therefore,  before  the  current  of  his  associations  had 
drifted  farther  from  the  point  he  had  left,  he  brought  him 
back  by  some  inquiry  about  Dirk  Hatteraick. 

"  0  he's  a — a — ^gude  sort  of  blackguard  fellow  enough ; 
naebody  cares  to  trouble  him — smuggler,  when  his  guns  are  in 
ballast—privateer,  or  pirate  faitn,  when  he  gets  them 
mounted.  He  hsts  done  more  mischief  to  the  revenue  folk 
than  ony  rogue  that  ever  came  out  of  Eamsay.^' 
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**  Bnt,  my  ^ood  sir^  such  being  his  character>  I  wonder  he 
has  any  protection  and  encouragement  on  this  coast.^^ 

"  Why,  Mr.  Mannering,  people  must  have  brandy  and  tea, 
and  there's  none  in  the  country  bujb  what  comes  this  way  ; 
and  then  there's  short  accounts,  and  maybe  a  keg  or  two^  or 
a  dozen  pounds,  left  at  your  stable-door,  instead  of  a  d— d 
lang  account  at  Christmas  from  Duncan  Eobb,  the  grocer  at 
Eippletringan,  who  has  aye  a  sum  to  make  up,  and  either 
wants  ready  money  or  a  short-dated  bill.     Now,  Hatteraick 
will  take  wood,  or  hell  take  bark,  or  hell  take  barley,  or 
he'll  take  just  what's  convenient  at  the  time.    Ill  tell  you  a 
gude  story  about  that.     There  was  ance  a  laird — that's  Maciie 
of  Gudgeonford, — ^he  had  a  great  number  of  kain  hens — 
that's  hens  that  the  tenant  pays  to  the  landlord,  like  a  sort  of 
rent  in  kind.     They  aye  feed  mine  very  ill ;  Luckie  Finniston 
sent  up  three* that  were  a  shame  to  be  seen  only  last  week,  and 
yet  she  has    twelve    bows    sowing  of    victual ;    indeed  her 
goodman,  Duncan  Finniston — that's  him  that's  gone — (we 
must  all  die,  Mr.  Mannering,  that's  ower  true) — and,  speak- 
ing of  that,  let  us  live  in  the  mean  while,  for  here's  breakfast 
on  the  table,  and  the  Dominie  ready  to  say  the  grace." 

The  Dominie  did  accordingly  pronounce  a  benediction, 
that  exceeded  in  length  any  speech  which  Mannering  had  yet 
heard  him  utter.  The  tea,  wnich  of  course  belonged  to  the 
noble  Captain  Hatteraick's  trade,  was  pronounced  excellent. 
Still  Mannering  hinted,  thougn  with  due  delicacy,  at  the 
risk  of  encouraging  such  desperate  characters.  *'Were  it  but 
in  justice  to  the  revenue,  I  should  have  supposed '* 

^^  Ah,  the  revenue  lads  " — for  Mr.  Bertram  never  embraced 
a  general  or  abstract  idea,  and  his  notion  of  the  revenue  was 
personified  in  the  commissioners,  surveyors,  comptrollers, 
and  riding  officers  whom  he  happened  to  know — '^  the  revenue* 
lads  can  look  sharp  enough  out  for  themselves,  no  ane  needs 
to  help  them ;  and  they  have  a'  the  soldiers  to  assist  them 
besides  ;  and  as  to  justice — you'll  be  surprised  to  hear  it, 
Mr.  Mannering,  but  I  am  not  a  justice  of  peace  ?  " 

Mannering  assumed  the  expected  look  of  surprise,  but 
thought  withm  himself  that  the  worshipful  bench  suffered  no 

freat  deprivation  from  wanting  the  assistance  of  his  good- 
umored  landlord.  Mr.  Bertram  had  now  hit  upon  one  of 
the  few  subjects  on  which  he  felt  sore,  and  went  on  with 
Bome  energy. 

"  No,  sir,  the  name  of  Godfrey  Bertram  of  Ellangowan  is 
not  in  the  last  commission,  though  there's  scarce  a  cane  in  the 
country  that  has  a  plough-gate  of  land,  but  what  he  must 
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ride  to  quarter-sessions  and  write  J.  P.  after  Ms  name.  I 
keu  i\x'  weel.yhom  I  am  obliged  to — Sir  Thomas  Kittle- 
court  as  good  as  telled  me  he  would  sit  in  iny  skirts  if  he  had 
not  my  interest  at  the  la^t  election  ;  and  because  I  chose  to 
go  with  my  own  blood  and  third  cousin,  the  Laird  of  Bal- 
ruddery,  they  keepit  me  off  the  roll  of  freeholders  ;  and  now 
there  comes  a  new  nomination  of  justices,  and  I  am  left  out ! 
And  whereas  they  pretend  it  was  because  I  let  David  Mac- 
Guffog,  the  constable,  draw  the  warrants,  and  manage  the 
business  his  ain  gate,  ^s  if  1  had  been  a  nose  o'  wax,  it^s  a 
main  untruth  ;  for  I  granted  bat  seven  warrants  in  my  life, 
and  the  Dominie  wrote  every  one  of  them — and  if  it  had  not 
been  that  unlucky  business  of  Sandy  Mac-Gruthar's,  that  the 
CDUstorbles  should  have  keepit  twa  or  three  days  up  yonder  at 
the  auld  castle,  just  till  they  could  get  convenisricy  to  send 
him  to  the  county  jail — ^and  tliat  cost  me  eneugh  o*  siller. 
Bat  I  ken  what  Sir  Thomas  wants  very  weel — it  was  just  sic 
and  siclike  about  the  seat  in  the  kirk  o*  Kilmagirdle — was  I 
not  entitled  to  have  the  front  gallery  facing  the  minister, 
rather  than  Mac-Crosskie  of  Creochstone,  the  son  of  Deacon 
Mac-Cro3skie,  the  Dumfries  weaver  ?'^ 

Minnering  expressed  his  acquiescence  in  the  justice  of 
these  various  complaints. 

^^  And  then,  Mr.  Mannering,  there  was  the  story  about 
the  road  and  the  fauld-dike.  I  ken  Sir  Thomas  was  behind 
there,  and  I  said  plainly  to  the  clerk  to  the  trustees  that  I 
saw  the  cloven  foot,  let  them  take  that  as  they  like.  Would 
any  gentleman,  or  set  of  gentlemen,  go  and  drive  a  road  right 
through  the  corner  of  a  fauld-dike  and  take  away,  as  mj 
agent  observed  to  them,  like  twa  roods  of  gude  moorland 

{pasture  ?    And  there  was  the  story  about  choosing  the  col- 
ector  of  the  cess " 

'^Certainly,  sir,  it  is  hard  you  should  meet  with  any 
neglect  in  a  country  where,  to  judge  from  the  extent  of  their 
residence,  your  ancestors  must  have  made  a  very  important 
figure.^' 

''Very  true,  Mr.  Mannering;  I  am  a  plain  man  and  do 
not  dwell  on  these  things,  and  I  must  needs  say  I  have  little 
memory  for  them;  but  I  wish  ye  could  have  heard  my  father's 
stories  about  the  auld  fights  of  the  Mac-Dingawaies — that's 
the  Bertrams  that  now  is — wi'  the  Irish  and  wi'  the  High- 
landers that  came  here  in  their  berlings  from  Ilay  and  Cantire  ; 
and  how  they  went  to  the  Holy  Land — that  is,  to  Jerusalem 
and  Jericho,  wi'  a'  their  clan  at  their  heels — they  had  better 
have  gaen  to  Jamaica,  like  Sir  Thomas  Kittlecourt's  uncle— 
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and  how  they  brought  hame  relics  like  those  that  Catholics 
hare,  and  a  flag  that^s  up  yonder  in  the  garret.  If  they  had  been 
casks  of  museavado  and  puncheons  of  rum  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  estate  at  tnis  day  ;  but  there's  little  comparison 
between  the  auld  keep  at  Kittlecourt  and  the  castle  o'  Elian- 
go  wan  ;  I  doubt  if  the  keep's  forty  feet  of  front.  But  ye  make 
no  breakfast,  Mr.  Mannering ;  ye're  no  eating  your  meat ; 
allow  me  to  recommend  some  of  the  kipper.  It  was  John 
Hay  that  caught  it,  Saturday  was  three  weeks,  down  at  the 
stream  below  Hempseed  ford,''  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Laird,  whose  indignation  had  for  some  time  kept  him 
pretty  steady  to  one  topic,  now  launched  forth  into  his  usual 
roring  style  of  conversation,  which  gave  Mannering  ample  time 
to  reflect  upon  the  disadvantages  attending  the  situation  which 
an  hour  before  he  had  thought  worthy  of  so  much  envy.  Here 
waa  a  country  gentleman,  wliose  most  estimable  quality  seemed 
his  perfect  good-nature,  secretly  fretting  himself  and  mur- 
muring against  others  for  causes  which,  compared  with  any 
real  evil  in  life,  must  weigh  like  dust  in  the  balance.  But 
such  is  the  equal  distribution  of  Providence.  To  those  who 
lie  out  of  the  road  of  great  afflictions  are  assigned  petty  vexa- 
tions which  answer  all  the  purpose  of  disturbing  their  serenity ; 
and  every  reader  must  have  observed  that  neither  natural 
apathjr  nor  acquired  philosophy  can  render  country  gentlemen 
insensible  to  the  grievances  which  occur  at  elections,  quarter- 
sessions,  and  meetings  of  trustees. 

Curious  to  investigate  the  manners  of  the  country,  Man- 
nering took  the  advantage  of  a  pause  in  good  Mr.  Bertram's 
string  of  stories  to  inquire  what  Captain  Hatteraick  so  ear- 
nestly wanted  with  the  gypsey  woman. 

"  0,  to  bless  his  ship,  I  suppose.  You  must  know,  Mr. 
Mannering,  that  these  free-traders,  whom  the  law  calls 
smugglers,  having  no  religion,  make  it  all  up  in  superstition ; 
and  they  have  as  many  spells  and  charms  and  nonsense " 

"Vanity  and  waur !"  said  the  Dominie ;  "  it  is  a  traffick- 
ing with  the  Evil  One.  Spells,  periapts,  and  charms  are  of 
his  device — choice  arrows  out  of  Apollyon's  quiver." 

"Hold  your  peace.  Dominie;  ye're  speaking  forever" — 
by  the  way,  they  were  the  first  words  the  poor  man  had  ut- 
tered that  morning,  excepting  that  he  said  grace  and  returned 
thanks — "  Mr.  Mannering  cannot  get  in  a  word  for  ye  !  And 
so,  Mr.  Mannering,  talking  of  astronomy  and  spells  and  these 
matters,  have  ye  been  so  kind  as  to  consider  what  we  were 
speaking  about  last  night  ?  " 

"  I  begin  to  think,  Mr.  Bertram,  with  your  worthy  friend 
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here,  that  I  have  been  rather  jesting  with  edge-tools ;  and 
although  neither  you  nor  I,  nor  any  sensible  man,  can  put 
faith  in  the  predictions  of  astrology,  yet,  as  it  has  sometimes 
happened  that  inquiries  into  futurity,  undertaken  in  jest, 
have  in  their  results  produced  serious  and  unpleasant  effects 
both  upon  actions  and  characters,  I  really  wish  you  would 
dispense  with  my  replying  to  your  question/' 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  this  evasive  answer  only  rendered 
the  Laird's  curiosity  more  uncontrollable.  Mannering,  how- 
ever, was  determined  in  his  own  mind  not  to  expose  the  in- 
fant to  the  inconveniences  which  might  have  arisen  from  his 
being  supposed  the  object  of  evil  prediction.  He  therefore 
delivered  the  paper  into  Mr.  Bertram's  hand,  and  requested 
him  to  keep  it  for  five  years  with  the  seal  unbroken,  until  the 
month  of  November  was  expired.  After  that  date  had  inter- 
vened he  left  him  at  liberty  to  examine  the  writing,  trusting 
that,  the  first  fatal  period  being  then  safely  overpassed,  no 
credit  would  be  paid  to  its  farther  contents.  This  Mr.  Ber- 
tram was  content  to  promise,  and  Mannering,  to  insure  his 
fidelity,  hinted  at  misfortunes  which  would  certainly  take 
place  if  his  injunctions  were  neglected.  The  rest  of  the  day, 
which  Mannering,  by  Mr.  Bertram's  invitation,  spent  at 
Ellangowan,  passed  over  without  anything  remarkable ;  and 
on  the  morning  of  that  which  followed  the  traveller  mounted 
his  palfrey,  bade  a  courteous  adieu  to  his  hospitable  landlord 
and  to  his  clerical  attendant,  repeated  his  good  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  family,  and  then,  turning  his  horse's  head 
towards  England,  disappeared  from  the  sight  of  the  inmates 
of  Ellangowan.  He  must  also  disappear  from  that  of  our 
readers,  for  it  is  to  another  and  later  period  of  his  life  that 
the  present  narrative  relates. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Next,  the  Justioet 
In  fair  round  b^y,  with  good  capon  lined. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  bewi  of  formal  cut, 
Ftdl  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances — 
And  so  he  plays  his  part. 

AMYimldkelt. 

Whbk  Mrs.  Bertram  of  EUangowan  was  able  to  hear  the  news 
of  what  had  passed  daring  her  confinement,  her  apartment 
rang  with  all  manner  of  gossiping  respecting  the  handsome 
young  student  from  Oxford  wno  had  told  such  a  fortune  hy 
the  stors  to  the  young  Laird,  *'  blessings  on  his  dainty  face. ' 
The  f  orm>  accent,  and  manners  of  the  strang:er  were  expa- 
tiated upon.  His  horse,  bridle,  saddle,  and  stirrups  did  not 
remain  unnoticed.  All  this  made  a  great  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  Mrs.  Bertram,  for  the  g<K>d  lady  had  no  small 
store  of  superstition. 

Her  first  employment,  when  she  became  capable  of  a  little 
'  work,  was  to  make  a  small  yelvet  bag  for  the  scheme  of  natir- 
ity  which  she  had  obtained  from  her  husband.  Her  fineers 
itched  to  break  the  seal,  but  credulity  proved  stronger  tium 
curiosity ;  and  she  had  the  firmness  to  inclose  it,  in  all  its 
integrity,  within  two  slips  of  parchment,  which  she  sewed 
round  it  to  prevent  its  being  chafed.  The  whole  was  then 
put  into  the  velvet  bag  aforesaid,  said  hung  as  a  charm  round 
the  neck  of  the  infant,  where  his  mother  resolved  it  should 
remain  until  the  period  of  the  legitimate  satisfaction  of  her 
curiosity  should  arriva 

The  father  also  resolved  to  do  his  jMurt  by  the  child  in 
securing  him  a  good  education  ;  and,  with  the.  view  that  it 
should  commence  with  the  first  dawnings  of  reason.  Dominie 
Sampson  was  easily  induced  to  renounce  his  public  profession 
of  parish  schoolmaster,  make  his  constant  residence  at  the 
Place,  and,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  not  quite  equal  to  the 
wages  of  a  footman  even  at  that  time,  to  undertake  to  com- 
mumeate  to  the  future  Laird  of  EUangowan  all  the  erudition 
whi<ih  he  had,  and  all  the  graces  and  accomplishments  whidi 
—he  had  not  indeed,  but  which  he  hiad  never  discovered  that 
he  wanted.  In  this  arrangement  the  Laird  found  also  his 
-     4  33 
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private  adyantage,  securing  the  constant  benefit  of  a  patient 
auditor,  to  whom  he  told  his  stories  when  they  were  alone, 
and  at  whose  expense  he  could  break  a  sly  jest  when  he  had 
company. 

About  four  years  after:ttli$  timiQ  3  great  commotion  took 
place  in  the  county  where  Ellangowan  is  situated. 

Those  who  walched  the -sighs  of  the  times  had  long  been 
of  opinion  that  a  change  of  ministiy  was  aboiiC  to  take  place ; 
and  at  length,  after  a  due  ptb^ortipii  of  htipedi,  fears,  and 
delays,  rumors  from  good  authority  ahdj[)ad  authority,  and 
no  auiUiotity  at  aU ;  after  som^  clubs  had  drank  Up  with  this 
statesman  and  others  Down  with  him ;  after  riding,  and  run- 
ning, and  posting,  ajid'  addrQssingi  and:oonBt^rra(3di:e8sit»g, 
and  proffers  lof  lives  and  fortun^sy  ibhe  blow  w^  at  l0^gth 
stmok,  the  administiration  of  theday  waa  dissolved,  and  par- 
liament, as  ai  natural  consequence,  was  disfi^olved  also.  . 
.  Sir  Thomas  Kittiecburt^  like  ?  othdr  members  in  the  same 
-situation^  posted  down  to  his  county,  and;  met  but  an  iadif- 
fereht  peoqytion,  iHe  was  a  partisan  of  the  'old  adminiatra- 
tion ;  and  the  friends  of  the  new  had  already  sel»  abouib  a^ 
active  canvass  inibehalf  of  John  Feaikherbead,  Esq..  whd  keipt 
the  best  hounds  and  hunters  in  the  shire.:  iAjnon^  othei»  who 
joined  the  standard  of  revolt  was  Gillwrt  Glossin,  Wrifeir  in 
--"i— -,  agent  for  the  Laird  of  Ellangowan.  This  honest  gen- 
tleman had  either  been  refused'Some  favor  by  the^cdd  member, 
or^  what  is  as  probable,  he  had  got  all  that  he  had;  the  itiost 
distant  pretension  to  ask,  smd  could  only  look  to  the  other 
side  for  fresh  advancement.  Mr.  Glossin  had  avotienpon 
EUangowan^s  property  ;  and  he  was  now  determined  that  his 
patron  should  have  one  also,  there  being  no  doubt  whioh  side 
Mr.  Bertram  "would  embrace  in  the  contest.  He  easily  per- 
suaded Ellangowan  that  it  would  be  creditable  to  himttotoke 
the  field  at  the  head  of  as  strong  a  party  as  possible  ;  andnim- 
Bfiefliately  went  to  work,  making  votes,  as  every  Scotch  lawyer 
knows  how,  by  splitting  and  subdividing  t&e  superiorities 
•upon  this  ancient  and  once  powerful  barony.  These  were  so 
©xtehsive  that,  .by  dint  of  clipping  and  paring  here,  adding 
amd  eking  there,  and- creating  over-lords  upon  all  the  estaU 
which  Bertram  held  of  the  crown,  they  advanced  at  the  day 
of  contest  at  the  h^ad  of  ten  as  good  men  of  parchment  as 
ever  took  th^  oath  of  trust  and  possession.  This  strong  rein- 
forcement'turned  the  dubious  day  of  battle.  The  principal 
and  his  affent  divided'  tiie  honor  ;  the  revrard  f idU  to  the  li^r 
^iclusively.  Mr.  Gilbert  Glossin  was  made  clerk  of  tiie  peac^ 
and  Godfrey  Bertram  had  his  name  inserted  in  a  now  co]»- 
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mission  of  justices^  issued  immediately  upon  the  sitting  of 
the  parliament. 

This  had  been  the  summit  of  Mr.  Bertram^s  ambition ;  not 
that  he  liked  either  the  trouble  or  the  responsibility  of 
the  office,  but  he  thought  it  was  a  dimity  to  which  he  was 
well  entitled^  and  that  it  had  been  withheld  from  him  by 
malice  prepense.  But  there  is  an  old  and  true  Scotch  prov- 
erb, *^  Pools  should  not  hare  chapping  sticks ;''  that  is,  weap- 
ons of  offence.  Mr.  Bertram  was  no  sooner  possessed  of  the 
ludicial  authority  which  he  had  so  much  longed  for  than  he 
oegan  to  exercise  it  with  more  severity  than  mercy,  and 
totelly  belied  all  the  opinions  which  had  hitherto  been  formed 
of  his  inert  good-nature.  We  have  read  somewhere  of  a  jus- 
tice of  peace  who,  on  being  nominated  in  the  commission, 
wrote  a  letter  to  a  bookseller  for  the  statutes  respecting  his 
official  duty  in  the  following  orthography — *^  Please  send  the 
ax  relating  to  a  gustus  pease.  ^'  No  doubt,  when  this  learned 
gentleman  Jiad  possessed  himself  of  the  axe,  he  hewed  the 
laws  with  it  to  some  purpose.  Mr.  Bertram  was  not  quite  so 
ignorant  of  English  grammar  as  his  worshipful  predecessor ; 
but  Augustus  Pease  himself  could  not  have  used  more  indis- 
criminately the  weapon  unwarily  put  into  his  hand. 

In  good  earnest,  he  considered  the  commission  with  which 
he  had  been  intrusted  as  a  personal  mark  of  favor  from  his 
govereign ;  forgetting  that  he  had  formerly  thought  his  being 
depriv^  of  a  privilege,  or  honor,  common  to  those  of  his 
rank  was  the  result  of  mere  party  cabal.  He  commanded  his 
trusty  aid-de-camp.  Dominie  Sampson,  to  read  aloud  the  com- 
mission ;  and  at  the  first  words,  ^^  The  Kin^  has  been  pleased 
to  appoint— '^Pleased  !'^  he  exclaimed,  in  a  transport  of 
gratitude ;  ^*  honest  gentleman  !  I^m  sure  he  cannot  be  better 
pleased  than  I  am.^' 

Accordingly,  unwilling  to  confine  his  gratitude  to  mere 
feelings  or  verbal  expressions,  he  gave  full  current  to  the  new- 
born zeal  of  office,  and  endeavored  to  express  his  sense  of  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him  by  an  unmitigated  activity  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.  New  brooms,  it  is  said,  sweep  clean  ; 
and  I  myself  can  bear  witness  that,  on  the  arrival  of  a  new 
housemaid,  the  ancient,  hereditary,  and  domestic  spiders  who 
have  spun  their  webs  over  the  lower  division  of  my  book- 
shelves (consisting  chiefly  of  law  and  divinity)  during  the 
peaceful  reign  of  her  predecessor,  fly  at  full  speed  before  the 

Erobationary  inroads  of  the  new  mercenary.     Even  so  the 
laird  of  Ellangowan  ruthlessly  commenced  his  magisterial 
reform^  at  the  expense  of  various  establislied  and  superannu- 
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ated  pickers  and  stealers  who  had  been  his  neighbors  for  half 
a  century.  He  wrought  his  miracles  like  a  second  Duke 
Humphrey ;  and  by  the  influence  of  the  beadle's  rod  caused 
the  lame  to  walk,  the  blind  to  see,  and  the  palsied  to  labor. 
He  detected  poachers,  black-fishers,  orchard-breakers,  and 
pigeon-shooters ;  had  the  applause  of  the  bench  for  his  re- 
ward, and  the  public  credit  of  an  active  magistrate. 

All  this  good  had  its  ratable  proportion  of  OTil.     Even  an 
admitted  nuisance  of  ancient  standing  should  not  be  abated 
without  some  caution.     The  zeal  of  our  worthy  friend  now 
involved  in  great  distress  sundry  personages  whose  idle  and 
mendicant  habits  his  own  Idchesse  had  contributed  to  foster, 
until  these  habits  had  become   irreclaimable,  or  whose  real 
incapacity  for   exertion  rendered  them  fit  objects,  in  their 
own  phrase,  for  ^the  charity  of  all  well-dispos^  Christians. 
The  *^  long-remembered  beggar,''  who  for  twenty  years  had 
made  his  regular  rounds  within  the  neighborhood,  received 
rather  as  an  humble  friend  than  as  an  object  of  charity,  was 
sent  to  the  neighboring   workhouse.     The   decrepit  dame, 
who  travelled  round  the  parish  upon  a  hand-barrow,  circulating 
from  house  to  house  like  a  bad  shilling,  which  every  one  is  in 
haste  to  pass  to  his  neighbor,  — she,  who  used  to  call  for  her  bear- 
ers as  loud,  or  louder,  than  a  traveller  demands  post-horses, — 
even  she  shared  the  same  disastrous  fate.     The  ^'daft  Jock,'' 
who,  half  knave,  half  idiot,  had  been  the  sport  of  each  suc- 
ceeding race  of  village  children  for  a  good  part  of  a  century, 
was  remitted  to  the  county  bridewell,  where,  secluded  from 
free  air  and  sunshine,  the  only  advantages  he  was  capable  of 
enjoying,  he  pined  and  died  in  the  course  of  six  months. 
The  old  sailor,  who  had  so  long  rejoiced  the  smoky  rafters  of 
every  kitchen  in  the  country  by  singing  '^Captain  Ward" 
and  "Bold  Admiral  Benbow,"  was  banished  from  the  coun- 
ty for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  was  supposed  to  speak 
with  a  strong  Irish  accent.     Even  the  annual  rounds  of 
the  peddler  were  abolished  by  the  Justice,  in  his  hasty  zeal  for 
the  administration  of  rural  police. 

These  things  did  not  pa-ss  without  notice  and  censure. 
We  are  not  made  of  wood  or  stone,  and  the  things  which 
connect  themselves  with  our  hearts  and  habits  cannot,  like 
bark  or  lichen,  be  rent  away  without  our  missing  them.  The 
farmer^s  dame  la(^ked  her  usual  shfare  of  intelligence,  perhaps 
also  the  self-applause  which  she  had  felt  while  distnbuting 
the  awmous  (alms),  in  shape  of  a  gowpen  (handful)  of  oa^ 
meal,  to  the  mendicant  who  brought  the  news.  The  cottage 
felt  inconvenience  from  interruption  of  the  petty  trade  carried 
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on  by  the  itinerant  dealers.  The  children  lacked  their  supply 
of  sugar-plums  and  toys ;  the  young  women  wanted  pins,  rib- 
bons, combs>  and  ballads ;  and  the  old  could  no  longer  barter 
their  eggs  for  salt,  snuff,  and  tobacco.  All  these  circum- 
stances brought  the  busy  Laird  of  Ellangowan  into  discredit, 
which  was  the  more  general  oa  account  of  his  former  popu- 
larity. Even  his  lineage  was  brought  up  in  judgment  against 
him.  They  thought  "  naething  of  what  the  like  of  Green- 
side,  or  Bornville,  or  Viewforth  might  do,  that  were  strangers 
in  the  country ;  but  Ellangowan  !  that  had  been  a  name 
imang  them  since  the  Mirk  Monanday,  and  lang  before — Jiim 
to  be  grinding  the  puir  at  that  rate  !  They  ca'd  his  grand- 
father the  Wicked  Laird  ;  but,  though  he  was  whiles  fractious 
aneuch,  when  be  got  into  roving  company  and  had  ta  en  the 
drap  drink,  he  would  have  scorned  to  gai^ig  on  at  this  gate. 
Na,na,  the  muckle  chumlay  in  the  Auld  Place  reeked  like  a 
killogie  in  his  time,  and  there  were  as  mony  puir  folk  riving 
at  the  banes  in  the  court,  and  about  the  door,  as  there  were 
gentles  in  the  ha\  And  the  leddy,  OA  ilka  Christmas  night 
as  it  came  round,  gae  twelve  siller  pennies  to  ilka  puir  body 
about,  in  honor  of  the  twelve  apostles  like.  They  were  fond 
to  ca'  it  papistrde ;  but  I  think  our  great  folk  might  take  a 
lesson  f  rae  the  papists  whiles.  They  gie  another  sort  o'  help 
to  puir  folk  than  just  dinging  down  a  saxpence  in  the  brod 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  kilting,  and  scourging,  and  drumming 
them  a^  the  sax  days  o^  the  week  besides/^ 

Such  was  the  gossip  over  the  good  twopenny  in  every  ale- 
house within  three  or  four  miles,  of  Ellangowan,  that  being 
aJjout  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  in  which  our  friend  Godfrey 
Bertram,  Esq.,  J.  P„  must  be  considered  as  the  principal 
luminary.  Still  greater  scope  was  given  to  evil  tongues  by 
the  removal  of  a  colony  of  gypsies,  with  one  of  whom  our 
reader  is  somewhat  acquainted,  and  who  had  for  a  great  many 
years  enjoyed  their  chief  settlement  upon  the  estate  of  Ellan- 
gowan. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Ck>me,  princes  of  the  ragged  regiment, 
You  of  the  blood !  Prigg,  my  most  upright  lord, 
And  these,  what  name  or  title  e'er  thev  bear, 
Jarkmany  or  Patrico^  Cranke  or  Clamaer-dtuigeanf 
Frater  or  Abram-man — ^I  speak  of  all. 

Beggar's  Bnth, 

Although  the  character  of  those  gypsey  tribes  wljich  for- 
merly inundated  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  which  in 
some  degree  still  subsist  among  them  as  a  distinct  people,  is 
generally  understood,  the  reader  will  pardon  my  saying  a  few 
words  respecting  their  situation  in  Scotland. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  gypsies  were  at  an  early  period 
acknowledged  as  a  separate  and  independent  race  by  one  of 
the  Scottish  monarchs,  and  that  they  were  less  favorably 
distinguished  by  a  subsequent  law,  which  rendered  the  char- 
acter of  gypsey  equal  in  the  judicial  balance  to  that  of  com- 
mon and  habitual  thief^  and  prescribed  his  punishment 
accordingly.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  this  and  other 
statutes,  the  fraternity  prospered  amid  the  distresses  of  the 
country,and  received  large  accessions  from  among  those  whom 
famine,  oppression,  or  the  sword  of  war  had  deprived  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  subsistence.  They  lost  in  a  great  measure 
by  this  intermixture  the  national  character  of  Egyptians, 
and  became  a  mingled  race,  having  all  the  idleness  ana  pred- 
atory habits  of  their  Eastern  ancestors,  with  a  ferocity  which 
they  probably  borrowed  from  the  men  of  the  north  who  joined 
their  society.  They  travelled  in  different  bands,  and  had  rules 
among  themselves,  by  which  each  tribe  was  confined  to  its 
own  district.  The  slightest  invasion  of  the  precincts  which 
had  been  assigned  to  another  tribe  produced  desperate  skir- 
mishes, in  which  there  was  often  much  blood  shed. 

The  patriotic  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  drew  a  picture  of  these 
banditti  about  a  century  ago,  which  my  readers  will  peruse 
with  astonishment : 

"  There  are  at  this  day  in  Scotland  (besides  a  great  manj 
poor  families  very  meanly  provided  for  by  the  church  boxes, 
with  others  who,  by  living  on  bad  food,  fall  into  various 
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diseases^  two  hundred  thousand  people  begging  from  door  to 
door.  These  are  not  only  no  way  advantageous,  but  a  very 
grievous  burden  to  so  poor  a  country.  And  though  the  num* 
ber  of  them  be  perhaps  double  to  what  it  was  formerly,  by  rea- 
son of  this  present  great  distress,  yet  in  all  times  there  have 
been  about  one  hundred  thousand  of  those  vagabonds,  who 
have  lived  without  any  regard  or  subjection  either  to  the 
laws  of  the  land  or  even  those  of  God  and  nature.  .  .  . 
No  magistrate  could  ever  discover,  or  be  informed,  which 
way  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  wretches  died,  or  that  ever 
they  were  baptized.  Many  murders  have  been  discovered 
among  them  ;  and  they  are  not  only  a  most  unspeakable  op- 
pression to  poor  tenants  (who,  if  they  give  not  bread  or  some 
kind  of  provision  to  perhaps  forty  such  villains  in  one  day, 
are  sure  to  be  insulted  by  them),  but  they  rob  many  poor 
people  who  live  in  houses  distant  from  any  neighborhood. 
In  years  of  plenty,  many  thousands  of  them  meet  together  in 
the  mountains,  where  they  feast  and  riot  for  many  days  ;  and 
at  country  weddings,  markets,  burials,  and  other  the  like  pub- 
lic occasions,  they  are  to  be  seen,  both  man  and  woman, per- 
petually druuK,  cursing,  blaspheming,  and  fighting  together.'' 
Notwithstanding  the  deplorable  picture  presented  in  this 
extract,  and  which  Fletcher  himself,  though  the  energetic  and 
eloquent  friend  of  freedom,  saw  no  better  mode  of  correcting 
than  by  introdacing  a  system  of  domestic  slavery,  the  prog- 
ress of  time,  and  increase  both  of  the  means  of  life  and  of  the 
power  of  the  laws,  gradually  reduced  this  dreadful  evil  with- 
in more  narrow  bounds.  The  tribes  of  gypsies,  jockies,  or 
cairds — for  by  all  these  denominations  such  banditti  were 
known — became  few  in  number,  and  many  were  entirely 
rooted  out.     Still,  however,  a  sufficient  number  remained  to 

five  occasional  alarm  and  constant  vexation.  Some  rude 
andicrafts  were  entirely  resigned  to  these  itinerants,  par- 
ticularly the  art  of  trencher-making,  of  manufacturing  horn- 
spoons,  and  the  whole  mystery  of  the  tinker.  To  these  they 
added  a  petty  trade  in  the  coarse  sorts  of  earthenware.  Such 
were  their  ostensible  means  of  livelihood.  Each  tribe  had 
usually  some  fixed  place  of  rendezvous,  which  they  occasion- 
ally occupied  and  considered  as  their  standing  camp,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  they  generally  abstained  from  depreda- 
tion. They  had  even  talents  and  accomplishments,  which 
made  them  occasionally  useful  and  entertaining.  Many 
cultivated  music  with  success ;  and  the  favorite  fiddler  or 
piper  of  a  district  w^s  often  to  be  found  in  a  gypsey  town. 
They  understood  all  out-of-door  sporfcs,  especially  otter-hunt- 
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ing,  fishing,  Or  finding  game.  They  bred  the  best  and  bold- 
est terriers,  and  sometimes  had  good  pointers  for  sale.  In 
winter  the  women  told  fortunes,  the  men  showed  tricks  of 
legerdemain;  and  these  accomplishments  often  helped  to 
while  away  a  weary  or  stormy  evening  in  the  circle  of  the 
*^  farmer's  ha'.  ^'  The  wildness  of  their  character,  and  the 
indomitable  pride  with  which  they  despised  all  regular  labor, 
commanded  a  certain  awe,  which  was  not  diminished  by  the 
consideration  that  these  strollers  were  a  vindictive  race,  and 
were  restrained  by  no  check,  either  of  fear  or  conscience, 
from  taking  desperate  vengeance  upon  those  who  had  of. 
fended  them.  These  tribes  were,  in  short,  the  pariahs  of 
Scotland,  living  like  wild  Indians  among  European  settlers, 
and,  like  them,  judged  of  rather  by  their  own  customs,  habits, 
and  opinions,  than  as  if  they  had  been  members  of  the  civi- 
lized part  of  the  community.  Some  hordes  of  them  yet  re- 
main, chiefly  in  such  situations  as  afford  a  ready  escape 
either  into  a  waste  country  or  into  another  jurisdiction.  Nor 
are  the  features  of  their  character  much  softened.  Their 
numbers,  however,  are  so  greatly  diminished  that,  instead  of 
one  hundred  thousand,  as  calculated  by  Fletcher,  it  would 
now  perhaps  be  impossible  to  collect  above  five  hundred 
throughout  all  Scotland. 

A  tribe  of  these  itinerants,  to  whom  Meg  Merrilies  apper- 
tained, had  long  been  as  stationary  as  their  habits  permitted 
in  a  glen  upon  the  estate  of  EUangowan.  They  nad  there 
erected  a  few  huts,  which  they  denominated  their  "citv  of 
refuge,"  and  where,  when  not  absent  on  excursions,  they  har- 
bored unmolested,  as  the  crows  that  roosted  in  the  old  ash- 
trees  around  them.  They  had  been  such  long  occupants  that 
they  were  considered  in  some  degree  as  proprietors  of  the 
wretched  shealings  which  they  inhabited.  This  protection 
they  were  said  anciently  to  have  repaid  by  service  to  the  Laird 
in  war,  or,  more  frequently,  by  infesting  or  plundering  the 
lands  of  those  neighboring  barons  with  whom  he  chanced  to 
be  at  feud.  Latterly  their  services  were  of  a  more  pacific 
nature.  The  women  spun  mittens  for  the  lady,  and  knitted 
boot-hose  for  the  Laird,  which  were  annually  presented  at 
Christmas  with  ^reat  form.  The  aged  sibvls  blessed  the  bridal 
bed  of  the  Laird  when  he  married,  and  the  cradle  of  the  heir 
when  bom.  The  men  repaired  her  ladyship's  cracked  china, 
and  assisted  the  Laird  in  his  sporting  parties,  wormed  his 
dogs,  and  cut  the  ears  of  his  terrier  puppies.  The  children 
gathered  nuts  in  the  woods,  and  cranberries  in  the  moss,  and 
mushrooms  on  the  pastures,  for  tribute  to  the  Place.    These 
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acts  of  voluntary  service,  and  acknowledgments  of  dependence, 
were  rewarded  bv  protection  on  some  occasions,  connivance  on 
others,  and  broken  victuals,  ale,  and  brandy  when  circum- 
stances called  for  a  display  of  generosity  ;  and  this  mutual 
intercourse  of  good  offices,  which  had  been  carried  on  for  at 
least  two  centuries,  rendered  the  inhabitants  of  Derncleugh 
a  kind  of  privileged  retainers  upon  the  estate  of  Ellangowan. 
"The  knaves *'  were  the Laird^s  " exceeding  good  friends ; '' 
and  he  wouYd  have  deemed  himself  very  ill  used  if  his  coun- 
tenance could  not  now  and  then  have  borne  them  out  against 
the  law  of  the  country  and  the  local  magistrate.  But  this 
friendly  union  was  soon  to  be  dissolved. 

The  community  of  Derncleugh,  who  cared  for  no  rogues 
but  their  own,  were  wholly  without  alarm  at  the  severity  of 
the  Justice's  proceedings  towards  other  itinerants.  They  nad 
no  doubt  that  he  determined  to  suffer  no  mendicants  or 
strollers  in  the  country  but  what  resided  on  his  own  prop- 
erty, and  practised  their  trade  by  his  immediate  permission, 
implied  or  expressed.  Nor  was  Mr.  Bertram  in  a  hurry  to 
exert  his  newly-acquired  authority  at  the  expense  of  these 
old  settlers.    But  he  was  driven  on  by  circumstances. 

At  the  quarter-sessions  our  new  Justice  was  publicly  up- 
braided by  a  gentleman  of  the  opposite  party  in  county 
politics,  that,  while  he  affected  a  great  zeal  for  the  public 
police,  and  seemed  ambitious  of  the  fame  of  an  active  magis- 
trate, he  fostei^ed  a  tribe  of  the  greatest  rogues  in  the 
country,  and  permitted  them  to  harbor  within  a  mile  of  the 
house  of  Ellangowan.  To  this  there  was  no  reply,  for  the 
fact  was  too  evident  and  well  known.  The  Laird  digested 
the  taunt  as  he  best  could,  and  in  his  way  home  amused  him- 
sdf  with  speculations  on  the  easiest  method  of  ridding  him- 
self of  these  vagrants,  who  bifought  a  stain  upon  his  fair 
fame  as  a  magistrate.  Just  as  he  had  resolved  to  take  the 
first  opportujiity  of  quarrelling  with  the  pariahs  of  Dern- 
cleugh, a  cause  of  provocation  presented  itself. 

Sinoe  our  friend  s  advancement  to  be  a  conservator  of  the 
peace,  he  had  .caused,  the  gate  at  the  head  of  his  avenue, 
which  formerly,  having  only  one  hinge,  remained  at  all 
times  hospitably  open — ^he  had  caused  this  gate,  I  say,  to  b6 
newly  hung  and  handsomely  painted.  He  had  also  shut  up 
with  paling,  curiously  twisted  with  furze,  certain  holes  in 
the  fences  adjoining,  through  which  the  gypsey  boys  used  to 
scramble  into  the  plantations  to  gather  birds'  nests,  the  sen- 
iors of  the  village  to  make  a  short  cut  from  one  point  to  an- 
oi^r,  and  the  lads  and  lasses  ior  evening  rendezvous — all 
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without  offence  taken  or  leaye  asked.  Bnt  tKese  halcyon 
days  were  now  to  have  an  ^nd,  and  a  minatory  inscription  on 
one  side  of  the  gate  intimated  *^*  prosecation  according  to 
law ''  (the  painter  had  nielled  it "  persecution  " — Vun  vaui 
Men  V autre)  to  all  who  should  he  found  trespassing  on  these 
inclosures.  On  the  other  sidfe,  for  uniformity's  sake,  was  a 
precautionary  annunciation  of  spring-^ns  and  mam-traps 
of  such  formidable  powers  that,  said  the  rubric,  with  an 
emphatic  ndta  bene — **  if  a  man  goes  in  they  will  break  a 
horse's  kg/* 

In  defiance  of  these  threats,  six  well-grown  gypsey  bojrs 
and  girls  were  riding  cock^iorse  upon  the  new  gate,  and 
plaiting  may-flowers,  which  it  was  btit  too  evident  had  been 
gathered  within  the  forbidden  precincts-  With  as  much 
anger  as  he  was  capable  of  feeling,  or  perhaps  of  assuming, 
the  Laird  commanded  them  to  descend  ; — they  paid  no  at^ 
tention  to  his  mandate;  he  then  began  topuU  them  down 
one  after  another;  they  resisted,  passirdy  at  least,  each 
sturdy  bronzed  varlet  making  himself  as  heavy  as  he  couM, 
or  climbing  up  as  fast  as  he  was  diismounted. 

The  Laird  then  called  in  the  assistance  of  his  servant,  a 
surly  fellow,  who  had  immediate  recourse  to  his  horse-whip. 

A  few  lashes  sent  the  party  a^campering ;  and  thus  com- 
menced the  first  breach  of  the  peace  between  the  house  of 
Ellangowan  and  the  gypsies  of  Demcleugh. 

The  latter  could  not  for  some  time  imagine  that  the  war 
was  real;  until  they  found  that  their  children  were  horse- 
whipped by  the  grieve  when  found  trespassing;  that  their 
asses  were  poinded  by  the  ground-officer  when  left  in  the 
plantations,  or  even  when  turned  to  graze  by  the  roadside, 
against  the  provision  of  the  ^rnpike  acts ;  that  the  constabte 
be^an  to  make  curious  inquiries  into  their  mode  of  gaining 
a  livelil|pod,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  men  should 
sleep  in  the  hovels  all  day,  and  be  abroad  the  greater  part  of 
the  night. 

When  matterff  came  to  this  point,  the  gypsies,  without 
•oruple,  entered  upon  measures  or  retaliation.  EUarieowan's 
hen-roosts  were  plundered,  his  linen  stolen  from  the  lines  or 
bleaching  ground,  his  fishincM  noached,  his  dogs  kidnapped, 
bis  growmg  trees  cut  or  barked.  Much  petty  mischief  was 
done,  and  tome  evidently  for  th€i  mischiefs  sake.  On  the 
other  hand,  warrants  went  forth,  without  mercy,  to  pursue, 
search  for,  take,  and  apprehend  ;  and,  notwithstanding  their 
dexterity,  one  or  two  of  the  depredators  were  unable  to  avoid 
•onvictiom.    One,  a  stout  jonng  fellow,  who  sometiniia  hai 
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^one  to  sea  a-fishing^  was  handed  over  to  the  captain  of  the 

impress  service  at  D ;  two  children  were  soundly  flogged, 

and  one  Egyptian  matron  sent  to  the  house  of  correction. 

Still,  however,  the  gjrpsies  made  no  motion  to  leave  the 
spot  which  they  had  so  lon^  inhabited,  and  Mr.  Bertram 
felt  an  unwillingness  to  deprive  them  of  their  ancient  ^^city 
of  refuge ;  ^*  so  tnat  the  petty  warfare  we  have  noticed  con- 
tinued for  several  months,  without  increase  or  abatement  of 
hostilities  on  either  side. 


CHAPTER  VIII     ; 

So  the  red  Indian,  by  Ontario's  side,  , 

Nursed  hardy  on  the  brindled  panthers  hide. 

As  fades  his  swarthy  race,  with  anguish  sees 

The  white  man's  cottage  rise  beneath  the  trees ; 

He  leaves  the  shelter  of  his  native  wood. 

He  leaves  the  murmur  of  Ohio's  flood, 

And  forward  rushing  in  indignant  grief, 

Where  never  foot  has  trod  the  fallen  leaf, 

He  bends  his  course  where  twilight  reigns  sublime, 

0*er  forests  silent  since  the  birth  of  time. 

Scenes  of  Infancy. 

In  tracing  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Scottish  Maroon  war, 
we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  years  had  rolled  on,  and 
that  little  Harry  Bertram,  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  lively 
children  that  ever  made  a  sword  and  grenadier's  cap  of  rushes, 
now  approached  his  fifth  revolving  oirth day.  A  hardihood 
of  disposition,  which  early  developed  itself,  made  him  already 
a  little  wanderer  ;  he  was  wellaeauainted  with  every  patch  of 
lea  ground  and  dingle  around  Ellangowan,  and  coula  tell  in 
his  broken  language  upon  what  baulks  grew  the  bonnies^ 
flowers,  and  what  copse  had  the  ripest  nuts.  He  repeatedly 
terrified  his  attendants  by  clambermg  about  the  ruins  of  the 
old  castle,  and  had  more  than  once  made  a  stolen  excursion 
as  far  as  the  gypsey  hamlet. 

On  these  occasions  he  was  generally  brought  back  by  Meg 
Merrilies,  who,  though  she  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
enter  the  Place  of  Ellangowan  after  her  nephew  had  been 
given  up  to  the  press-gang,  did  not  apparently  extend  her  re- 
sentment to  the  child.  On  the  contrary,  she  often  contrived 
to  waylay  him  in  his  walks,  sing  him  a  gypsey  song,  give  him 
a  ride  upon  her  jackass,  and  thrust  into  his  pocket  a  piece  of 
gingerbread  or  a  red-cheeked  apple.  This  woman's  ancient 
attachment  to  the  family,  repelled  and  checked  in  every  other 
direction,  seemed  to  rejoice  m  having  some  object  on  which  it 
could  yet  repose  and  expand  itself.  She  prophesied  a  hun- 
dred times,  '*  that  young  Mr.  Harry  would  be  the  pride  o'  the 
family,  and  there  hadna  been  sic  a  sprout  frae  the  auld  aik 
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Bince  the  death  of  Arthur  Mac-Dingawaie,  that  was  killed  hi 
the  battle  o^  the  Bloody  Bay  ;  as  for  the  present  stick,  it  was 
good  for  naething  but  fire- wood/'  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
child  was  ill,  she  lay  all  night  below  the  window,  chanting  a 
rhyme  which  she  believed  sovereign  as  a  febrifuge,  and  could 
neither  be  prevailed  upon  to  enter  the  house  nor  to  leave  the 
station  she  had  chosen  till  she  was  informed  that  the  crisis 
was  over. 

The  affection  of  this  woman  became  matter  of  suspicion, 
not  indeed  to  the  Laird,  who  was  never  hasty  in  suspecting 
evil,  but  to  his  wife,  who  had  indifferent  health  and  poor 
spirits.  She  was  now  far  advanced  in  a  second  pregnr.ncy, 
and,  as  she  could  not  walk  abroad  herself,  and  the  woman 
who  attended  upon  Harry  was  young  and  thoughtless,  she 
prayed  Dominie  Sampson  to  undertake  the  task  of  watching 
the  boy  in  his  rambles,  when  he  should  not  be  otherwise  ac- 
companied. The  Dominie  loved  his  young  charge,  and  was 
enraptured  with  his  own  success  in  having  already  brought 
him  so  far  in  his  learning  as  to  spell  words  of  three  syllablefl. 
The  idea  of  this  early  prodigy  oi  erudition  being  carried  off 
by  the  gypsies,  like  a  second  Adam  Smith,*  was  not  to  be 
tolerated  ;  and  accordingly,  though  the  charg^was  contrary 
fco  all  his  habits  of  life^  he  readily  undertook  it,  and  might  be 
seen  stalking  about  with  a  mathematical  problem  in  his  head, 
and  his  eye  upon  a  child  of  five  years  old,  whose  rambles  led 
Kim  into  a  hundred  awkward  situations.  Twice  was 
the  Dominie  chased  by  a  cross-grained  cow,  once  he  fell  into 
bhe  brook  crossing  at  the  stepping-stones,  and  another  time 
was  bogged  up  to  the  middle  in  the  plough  of  Lochend,  in 
ittempting  to  gather  a  water-lily  for  the  young  Laird.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  village  matrons  who  relieved  Samp- 
•on  on  the  latter  occasion,  *'that  the  Laird  might  as  weel 
■rust  the  care  o'  his  bairn  to  a  potatoe* bogle ;"  but  the  good 
Dominie  bore  all  his  disasters  with  gravity  and  sertnity 
equally  imperturbable.  **  Pro-di-gious  \"  was  the  only  ejacu- 
ation  they  ever  extorted  from  the  much-enduring  man. 

The  Laird  had  by  this  time  determined  to  make  root-and- 
)ranch  work  with  the  Maroons  of  Dernclengh.  The  old  ser- 
:ants  shook  their  heads  at  his  proposal,  and  even  Dominie 
^ampson  ventured  upon  an  indirect  remonstrance.  As,  how- 
ever, it  was  couched  in  the  oracular  phrase,  '^  Ne  moveas 
amerinamy^  neither  the  allusion,  nor  the  language  in  which 
t  was  expressed,  were  calculated  for  Mr.  Bertram's  edification, 

*  The  father  of  Economical  PhilosoiJhy  was,  when  a  child,  actually  cai'ried  off 
y  gypsies,  and  remained  Boine  hours  in  their  possession. 
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and  matters  proceeded  against  tlie  gypsies  in  form  of  law. 
Every  door  in  the  hamlet  was  chalked  by  the  ground-officer, 
in  toten  of  a  formal  warning  to  remove  at  next  term.  Still, 
however,  they  showed  no  symptoms  either  of  submission  or  of 
compliance.  At  length  the  term-day,  the  fatal  Martinmas,  ar- 
rived, and  violent  measures  of  ejection  were  resorted  to.  A 
strong  posse  of  peace-officers,  sufficient  to  render  all  resistance 
vain,  charged  the  inhabitants  to  depart  by  noon  ;  and,  as  they 
did  not  obey,  the  officers,  in  terms  of  their  warrant,  proceeded 
to  unroof  the  cottages,  and  pull  down  the  wretched  doors  and 
windows — a,  summary  and  effectual  mode  of  ejection  still 
practised  in  some  remote  parts  of  Scotland  when  a  tenant 
proves  refractory.  The  gypsies  for  a  time  beheld  the  work 
of  destruction  in  sullen  silence  and  inactivity  ;  then  set  about 
saddling  and  loading  their  asses,  and  making  preparations  for 
their  departure.  These  were  soon  accomplished,  where  all  had 
the  habits  of  wandering  Tartars  ;  and  thev  set  forth  on  their 
journey  to  seek  new  settlements,  where  their  patrons  should 
neither  be  of  the  quorum  nor  custos  roiulorum. 

Certain  qualms  of  feeling  had  deterred  EUangowan  from 
attending  in  person  to  see  his  tenants  expelled.  He  left  the 
executive  part  of  the  business  to  the  officers  of  the  law,  un- 
der the  immediate  direction  of  Frank  Kennedy,  a  supervisor, 
or  riding-officer,  belonging  to  the  excise,  who  had  of  late  be- 
come intimate  at  the  Place,  and  of  whom  we  shall  have  more 
to  say  in  the  next  chapter.  Mr.  Bertram  himself  chose  that 
day  to  make  a  visit  to  a  friend  at  some  distance.  But  it  so 
happened,  notwithstanding  his  precautions,  that  he  could  not 
avoid  meeting  his  late  tenants  during  their  retreat  from  his 
property. 

It  was  in  a  hollow  way,  near  the  top  of  a  steep  ascent,  up- 
on the  verge  of  the  EUangowan  estate,  that  Mr.  Bertram  met 
the  gypsey  procession.  Four  or  five  men  formed  the  advanced 
guard,  wrapped  in  long  loose  great- coats  that  hid  their  tall 
slender  figures,  as  the  large  slouohed  hats,  drawn  over  their 
brows,  concealed  their  wild  features,  dark  eyes,  and  swarthy 
faces.  Two  of  them  carried  long  fowling-pieces,  one  wore  a 
broadsword  without  a  sheath,  and  aU  had  the  Highland  dirk, 
thbugh  they  did  not  wear  that  weapon  openly  or  ostenta- 
tiously. Behind  them  followed  the  train  of  laden  asses,  and 
small  carts  or  tumblers,  as  they  were  called  in  that  country, 
on  which  were  laid  the  decrepit  and  the  helpless,  the  aged 
and  infant  part  of  the  exiled  community.  The  women  in 
their  red  cloaks  and  straw  hats,  the  elder  children  with  bare 
heads  and  bare  feet,  and  almost  naked  bodies,  had  the  im- 
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mediate  care  of  the  little  caravan.  The  road  was  narrow, 
rumiing  between  two  broken  banks  of  sand,  and  Mr.  Ber- 
trtoi's  servant  rode  forward,  smackitig  his  whip  with  an  air 
of  authority,  and  motioning  to  the  drivers  to  allow  free  pas- 
sage  to  their  betters.  His  signal  was  unattended  to.  He  tnen 
called  to  the  men  who  lounged  idly  on  before,  "  Stand  to 
your  beasts*  heads,  and  make  room  for  the  Laird  to  pass.** 

"  He  shall  have  his  share  of  the  road,*^  answered  a  male 
gypsey  from  under  his  slouched  and  lareed-brimmed  hat,  and 
without  Jaisinff  his  face,  "  and  he  shall  have  nae  mair  ;  the 
highway  is  as  free  to  our  cuddies  as  to  his  gelding.'' 

The  tone  of  the  man  being  sulky  and  even  menacing,. 
Mr.  Bertram  thought  it  best  to  put  his  dignity  in  his  pocket, 
and  pass  by  the  procession  quietly,  on  such  space  as  they 
ohose  to  leave  for  his  accommoaation,  which  was  narrow 
fenough.  To  cover  with  an  appearance  of  indifference,  his 
feeling  of  the  want  of  respect  with  which  he  was  treated,  he 
addressed  one  of  the  men,  as  he  passed  him  without  any  show 
of  greeting,  salute,  or  recognition — '^  Giles  Baillie/'  he  said, 
"  have  you  heard  that  your  son  Gabriel  is  well  ?  *'  (The 
question  respected  the  young  man  who  had  been  pressed.) 

*'  If  I  had  heard  otherwise,*'  said  the  old  man,  lookinff  up 
with  a  stern  and  menacing  countenance,  '*  you  should  have 
heard  of  it  too.'*  And  he  plodded  on  his  way,  tarrying  no 
farther  question.*  When  tne  Laird  had  pressed  on  with  diffi- 
culty among  a  crowd  of  familiar  faces,  which  had  on  all  former 
occasions  marked  his  approach  with  the  reverence  due  to  that 
of  a  superior  bein^,  but  in  which  he  now  only  read  hatred 
and  contempt,  and  had  got  clear  of  the  throng,  he  could  not 
help  turning  his  horse,  and  looking  back  to  mark  the  progress 
of  their  march.  The  group  would  have  been  an  excellent 
subject  for  the  pencil  of  Calotte.  The  van  had  already 
reached  a  small  and  stunted  thicket,  which  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill,  and  which  gradually  hid  the  line  of  march 
until  the  last  stragglers  disappeared. 

His  sensations  were  bitter  enough.  The  race,  it  is  true, 
which  he  had  thus  summarily  dismissed  from  their  ancient 
place  of  refuge,  was  idle  and  vicious  ;  but  had  he  endeavored 
to  render  them  otherwise  ?  They  were  not  more  irregular 
characters  now  than  they  had  been  while  they  were  admitted 
to  consider  themselves  as  a  sort  of  subordinate  dependents  of 
his  family  ;  and  ought  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  becom- 
ing a  magistrate  to  have  made  at  once  such  a  change  in  hi» 
conduct  towards  them  ?  Some  means  of  reformation  ought 
*This  anecdote  is  a  literal  fact. 
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at  lease  to  bare  been  tried  before  sjen^iug  seyeu  families  at 
onee  upon  the  wide  world,  and  depriving  them  of  a  degree 
of  counteti^aQce  which  withheld  them  at  le^  fi:om  atrocious 
guilt.  There  was  also  ar  natural  yearning  of  heart  on  parting 
with  SQ  many  known  ai^d  familiar  faces  :  and  to.thjbs  feeling 
Godfrey  Bertram  wa«  peculiarly  accessible,  from  the  limited 
qualities  of  his  mind,  which  sought  its  principal  amusement$ 
among  the  petty  objects  around  him.  A^  he  was  ajbputtb 
tuirn  hiahor8e'3  nead  to  pursue  his  Journey,  M^gMerrilies, 
Aviioliad  lagged  behind  the  troop,  unexpectedly  presented 
lieraelf.  . 

She  was  standing  upon  one  of  those  high  precipitpus  banks 
which,  as  we  before  noticed,  overhung  the  road,  so  that  she 
was  placed  considerably  higher  than  Ell^Tigo war),  even  though 
he  was  on  horseback  ;^b4  h^r  tall  figu ret,  relieved  agfkin^tthq 
glear,blue.i^kywr?e^^(^4;^^P^^st  .0  supernatural  ^t^ture*  Wq 
have  notipjed  tli at  there  ^j^^as  i^  her  ge^ueral  attire,  or^ipather  in 
her  mode  of  adjusti^  it,  somewhat  of  af oreign  costume,  art- 
fully adopted  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  ac^ding  to  the  effect 
of  her  spells  and  predictions,  or  perhaps, fronji  some  traditional 
notions  respecting  the  dress  of  her  ancestors.  On  this  occa-; 
sion  she  had  a  large  piece  of  red  cotton  clojth  rolled  about  her 
he«ad  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  from  beneath;  whicli  b^j:  ^arfe 
eyes  flashed  with  uncommon  luster.  Her  long  ai^jd  t^i^gled 
bkck  hair  fell  in  elf -locks  from  tne  folds  of  tb^a , singular 
headrgear.  Her  attitude  was  that . of  ^ ,  ?ibyl . in  f roli^y,,and, 
she  stretched  out  ip..  her  ;right,h^nd  a,. sapling  bough, .wJtiich 
sepmed  justf  puJUed.  ,,...;,.,,  ..,  ,.  ,  ..,.,.  ..,.  .  . 
,  '^  I'll  be  i-^,,^'  said  th^  grooip,  ^^. if  sHe  tas  not  b^qn.  cut- 
ting th^  young  ashes  in  the  4pkit  park  \'''  theL^ird  made 
no  answer,  but  coi^tlnu^d  to  lopk  at  the  figure  w.liich  was 
thus  perched  abpve  bis  path,.         ,,     '     -j  ,  i 

''.  Ride  your  wa)rs,^^  sfiid  theigypsey.  ^^  ride?  your  ways,  L^ird 
of  EUangowan  ;.  ride  yp^r  ways^  Godfrey  Bertram  i  This  day 
have  ye  quenched  seven  smoJ^ing  h^artl^s  j  jSee  if  the;  fi^  \rx 
your-  ain  parlor  burn  the  blither  |or  tjiat.  ,X§  ibave  riven  the 
tha.c]^  off  seven  cptiar  houses ;  Iqok  if  your  ajn  roof *tree  stand 
the  faster.  Ye  may  staple  ypltr  stirks  in, the  shealings  at 
Derncleugh  ;  see  that  theharp  doesi not  coppb  on  the  hearth' 
stane  at  Ellangpwan.  Eide  your  ways,  Godfrey  Bertram; 
what,  do  ye  glowei;  after  our  folk  for?  .  There's  thirty  he^ta 
there  that  would  hae  wanted  bread  e^r^  y^  had  wantjsdsucketp^; 
and  spent  their  life-blood  ere  ye  had  scratched  yoUr  fingenj 
Yes  ;  there's  thirty  ypnder,  from  tne  ajild  wife  o|,a;lyi.n(&pd» 
to  the  babe  that  was  bprn  last  week,  tjiat  ye  have  turned  out 
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0*  their  bits  o'  bields,  to  sleep  with  the  tod  and  the  blackcock 
in  the  muirs !  Eide  your  ways,  Ellangowan.  Our  bairns  are 
tinging  at  our  weary  backs ;  look  that  your  braw  cradle  at 
hame  be  the  fairer  spread  up ;  not  that  I  am  wishing  ill  to 
little  Harry,  or  to  the  babe  that^s  yet  to  be  bom — God  forbid 
— ^and  make  them  kin^  to  thj^  poQr,  and  better  folk  than 
their  father  !  And  now,  ride  e'en  your  ways  ;  for  these  are 
the  last  words  ye'U,  ev^r  bjaar  Meg  ]\ilerrilies  speak,  and  this 
is  the  last  reise  mafclfH  ever  out  in  the  bonny  woods  of  Ellan- 
gowan." li     .    . 

So  saying,  sheferoke  the  sapling  she  held  in  her  hand,  and 
flung  it  into  the  ;rpad.  Margaret  of  Anjou,  ^b^stowing  on  her 
triumphant  foes  her  keen-edged  malediction,  could  not  have 
turned  from  them  with  a  gesture  more  proudly  contemptuouj=". 
The  Laird  was  clear mg  hia  volco  to  epeak,  and  thrustijig  his 
hand  iii  his  pocket  to  find  a  Lalf-crawn ;  the  gyv^y  waited 
neither  for  his  reply  nor  his  domjifQ^,  but  strode  cfown  the 
hijl  to  overtake  tlie  caravan. 

Ellangowan  rode  pensively  home  ;  and  it  was  remarkabk 
that  he  did  not  mention  this  interview  to  any  of  ]m  fymilj, 
The  groomj  was  not  so  reserved  :  he  told  the  story  at  great 
.length. to  a  full  audience  in  the  kitchen,  and  concluded  by 
^^^earing,. that  '*if  ever  the  devil  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  a 
woman,  he  had  Bpoken  by  that  of  Meg  Mer rilled  that  bl&'^sed 

day-'"  .     .  ./•'  „     ■.    .      "  ' 
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Paint  Scotland  greeting  ower  her  lAirissle, 
Her  mutchldn  stoup  as  toom'a  a  whistle, 
And  d— n*d  excisemen  in  a  bustle, 

Seizing  a  Btell ; 
Triumphant  crushin't  like  a  mussel, 

Or  lampit  shelL 

BUBNB. 

Dtjriko  the  period  of  Mr.  Bertram's  active  magistracy,  he  did 
not  forget  the  affairs  of  the  revenue.  Smuggling,  for  which 
the  Isle  of  Man  then  afforded  peculiar  facilities,  was  general^ 
or  rather  universal,  all  along  tne  southwestern  coast  of  Scot- 
land. Almost  all  the  common  people  were  engaged  in  these 
practices ;  the  gentry  connived  at  them,  and  the  officers  of 
the  revenue  were  frequently  discountenanced  in  the  exercise 
of  their  duty  by  those  who  should  have  protected  them. 

There  was  at  this  period,  employed  as  a  riding-officer  or 
supervisor,  in  that  part  of  the  country  a  certain  Francis 
Kennedy,  already  named  in  our  narrative — s,  stoat,  resolute, 
And  active  man,  who  had  made  seizures  fco  a  great  amount, 
And  was  proportionally  hated  by  those  who  had  an  interest  in 
the  fair  trade,  as  they  called  the  pursuit  of  these  contraband 
adventurers.  This  person  was  natural  son  to  a  gentleman  of 
good  family,  owing  to  which  circumstance,  and  to  his  being 
of  a  joll)r,  convivial  disi>osition,  and  singing  a  good  song,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  occasional  society  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country,  and  was  a  member  of  several  of  their  clubs  for 
practising  athetio  games,  at  which  he  was  particularly 
expert. 

At  Ellangowan  Kennedy  was  a  frequent  and  always  an 
Acceptable  guest.  His  vivacity  relieved  Mr.  Bertram  of  the 
trouble  of  thought,  and  the  labor  which  it  cost  him  to  support 
A  detailed  communication  of  ideas ;  while  the  daring  and 
dangerous  exploits  which  he  had  undertaken  in  the  discnarge 
of  his  office  formed  excellent  conversation.  To  all  these  rev- 
enue adventures  did  the  Laird  of  Ellangowan  seriously  in- 
<}line,  and  the  amusement  which  he  derived  from  Kennedy's 
society  formed  an  excellent  reason  for  countenancing  and  as- 
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Bistinff  the  i  narrator  in  the  execution  of  his  invidious  and 
hazardous  du^. 

^^  Frank  S^ennedy/'  he  said,  "uras  a  gentleman,  though 
on  the  wranff  side  of  the  blanket ;  he  was  connected  with  the 
fa^li^f  of  Ellangowan  through  the  house  of  Glengubble.  The 
last  Laird  of  Glengubble  would  have  brought  the  estate  into 
the  Ellangowan  line ;  but,  happening  to  go  to  Harrigate,  he 
there  met  with  Miss  Jean  Hadaway — ^by  the  by,  the  Green 
Dragon  at  Harrigate  is  the  best  house  of  the  twa — ^but  for 
Frank  Kennedy^e's  in  one  sense  a  gentleman  bom,  and  it^s 
a  shame  not  to  support  him  against  these  blackguard  smug- 
glers/' 

After  this  league  had  take;a  place  betweeniudgment  and 
execution,  it  chanced  that  Captain  Dirk  Hatteraick  had 
landed  a  cargo  of  spirits  and  other  contraband  goods  upon  the 
beach  not  far  from  Eljanffowan,  and,  confiding  in  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  the  Laira  had  formerly  regarded  similar  in- 
fractions of  the  law,  he  was  neither  very  anxious  to  conceal 
nor  to  expedite  the  transaction.  The  consequence  was  that 
Mr.  FranK  Kennedy,  armed  with  a  warrant  from  Ellangowan, 
and  supported  by  some  of  the  Laird's  people  who  knew  the 
country,  and  by  a  party  of  military,  poured  down  upon  the 
kegs,  bales,  and  bags,  and  after  a  desperate  affray,  in  which 
severe  wounds  were  given  and  received,  succeeded  in  clapping 
the  broad  arrow  upon  the  articles,  and  bearing  them  off  in 
triumph  to  the  next  custom-house.  Dirk  Hatteraick  vowed, 
in  Dtitch,  German,  and  English,  a  deep  and  full  revenge, 
both  against  the  ganger  and  his  abettors ;  and  all  who  knew 
him  thought  it  likely  he  would  keep  his  word. 

A  few  aajrs  after  the  departure  of  the  gypsey  tribe,  Mr. 
Bertram  asked  his  lady  one  morning  at  breakfast  whether  this 
was  not  little  Harry's  birthday. 

'*  Five  years  aula  exactly,  this  blessed  day,*'  answered  the 
lady  ;  "  so  we  may  look  into  the  English  gentleman's  paper." 

Mr.  Bertram  liked  to  show  his  authonty  in  trifles.  ^*  No, 
my  dear,  not  till  to-morrow.  The  last  time  I  was  at  qoarter- 
gessions  the  sheriff  told  us  that  dies — ^that  dies  inceptus — in 
short,  you  don't  understand  Latin,  but  it  means  that  a  term- 
day  is  not  begun  till  if  s  ended.'* 

'^  That  sounds  like  nonsense,  my  dear." 

*'  Maybe  so,  my  dear ;  but  it  may  be  very  good  law  for  all 
bhat.  1  am  sure,  speaking  of  term-days,  1  wish,  as  Prank 
Kennedy  says,  that  Whitsunday  would  kill  Martinmas  and  be 
hanged  for  the  murder  ;  for  there,  I  have  got  a  letter  about 
that  interest  of  Jenny  Caims's,  and  deil  a  tenant's  been  at  the 
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Place  y^t  wi'  a  boddle  pf  rei^t,  uqt  will  not  till  CupdlemapS, 
But,  speaking  ot  ]?rank  Kennedy,  I  dare  say  hjB^'U:  oe  here  the 
day,  for  hfi  ^Ofi  away  rotund  to  Wigton  tq  warn  a.  king's  ship 
.  t^t's  lying  in  tl}0  bay  apput  I)ixk  Hatteraiek^s  lugger  being 
on;  th^fcpast  agaii|,>  md  l^e.ll  l)e  back  tjm  day  ;~eo  weHiave 
^a bpttl^;  of  ^ret.and  drink  little  Harry^s  heaitb/'  j 

!  /'I  wish,:*'  replied  the  lady,  "Fraoik  Kennedy  would  let 
Dixt  Hatteraick  alape*  What  needs  he  make,  biin^elf  mair 
bnsy  than,  other  folk  P  Cannqt  lie  sing  his  sang,  and  take  his 
drink,  and  draw  his  salary,  like  Collector  Sna3,  honest  man, 
th^t, never  fashes  onybody?  And- 1  wonder  at  you^Xaird, 
for  meddling  and  making.  Did  we  ever  Want  to  send  for  tea 
or  brandy  ffae  the  boroughrtpwA  when  Dirk  Hatter^ck  used 
to  come  quietly  into  th^  bay  ?  '^ 

^'Mrs.,  Bertrain,  youinoT!^, nothing ^pf  thQaeipa^terfi.  Do 
yo]ii  think  it  beqw^s  a; magistrate  to. let  hi0:  dwn  house  b© 
made  a  req^ptacle  f  or^  ^myggled.  goods ,  ?,  Pra|i]c,^epnedy  will 
shoyr  you  the  ;  penalties  in  ;tl^9,  act,  alnd  yeik^  yjouxsell  they 
used  to  put.  their  run  goods  into  the  Av(ld  JPl^e  of  EUan- 
.gpwan  upjby.thea'e."  ;  ...        '     ' 

;  '/  Oh  dear,  iir.  Bertram,  and  what  the  waur  were  the  wa's 
and  the  v^lt.  o'.thd  auld  9asfJe  jfor  having  a  iWhin  kegs  o' 
brandy  in  them  at,  an  orra  tiine  ?  1  4m  siire  ye  were  not 
obliged  to  ken  c^ything  about  it ;  and  whfl.t  the  waur  was 
the  jKing  that  the  lairds  here^  gojt  a  ^9up  o'  drink  apd  the 
ladies  th^ir  drap  o'  iet\  at  a  reasonable  rite  ?— jiV§  a  shwe  to 
them  to  pit  such  ta^es.  on  them  !-t-and  was  na  I  muph  the 
better  of  these  Flahders  head  and  piiuiers  that  Dirk  Hatter- 
aick  sent  me  a*  the  way  from  Antwerp  ?  ,ItWill  be  lang  or 
the  Kipg/^^udfi  m^  onytbing,  pr  IfWil^.'jEejxnedy  either. 
,  Ao4  th^u  ye  Asro^d  quarrolwith  tl\^e  gypsies  t,Qp  I  ,1  eipeet 
every  day  to  hear  the  barnyar4^s  in  a(  low^ ^!      v  • 

'*!  tell  you,  qhco.  mofje,  my  dear,  you  don  t-  uijderstand 

these  thingsr-aiid  tl^e'p  Frank  Kennedy  poming  galloping 

np  ihe  ^avenw^♦^  / :  ■,,.,;.        .      t,    ,» 

. ,   ,"  A.we^l  i:  aveelJ  JEU^Agorwan,.^'  sai(^,the  lj^y,jraisrng  her 

voice  ^  tb^  Lai^d  l^ft  the^rooitn,,  "  J.wishyejpay  iihde^stand 

them.yoursell,  that's  ^';!."ij.;j  .;      .;  '';:>    rV  .:; 

From  this  nuptial  dialoguie .  t|ie  Xm^  ioyiw,J  escaped  to 

meet  his  faithful  frien<J,  M^*?  .Kennedy,  who, arpved  in  hijgh 

spirits, ,  /f  Fojf  t^e.love  qf  life,  EllangpV^ri,'"  he.^id,  "get 
,ji,p  to  the  iCaatle  !  youll  seethii.tol4|QX  Ditji-^a^teraick^  aiyl 

bi^, Maj^^ty'si hounds :ii>  fHlLc?-y  0t;^r^}iy^fj' ^',^pj*9/^^^ 
'  flung  his  horsci'/ibri^lp  ito  a  l^oyj^^nd^^njUg  i^  a^(»nt.tQ^e 

oW  ^a^tl0,.fQHQ  we4  bjXj  jbir^.^aird^  aii<i  W^p  9S  f^Mft^Wft?^ 
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of  the  f apiily,  alarmed  by  the  sonnd  of  gunfl  from  the  sea, 
now  distinctly  heard. 

On  gaining  that  part  of  the  ruins  which  commanded  the 
most  extensive  outlook,  they  saw  a  lugger,  with  all  her  can- 
vas crowded,  standing  across  the  bay,  closely  pursued  by  a 
sloop  of  war,  that  kept  firing  upon  the  chase  from  her  bows, 
which  the  lugger  returned  with  her  stem-chasers.  ^^Thej^TQ  but 
at  long  bowk  yet,*'  cried  Kennedy,  in  great  exultation,  "  but 
they  will  be  closer  by  and  by.  D — n  him,  he's  starting  his 
cargo  !  I  see  the  good  Nantz  pitching  overboard,  keff  after 
keg  I  That's  a  d — d  ungenteel  thing  of  Mr.  Hatteraick,  as  I 
shall  let  him  know  by  and  by.  N"ow,  now !  they've  got  the 
wind  of  him !  thafs  it,  thafs  it !  Hark  to  him  I  hark  to  him ! 
Now,  my  dogs !  now,  my  dogs  1    Hark  to  Ranger,  hark  ! " 

"  I  think,"  said  the  old  gardener  to '  one  of  the  maids, 
'^the  ganger's/^,"  by  which  word  the  common  people  ex- 
press those  violent  spirits  which  they  think  a  presage  of  death. 

Meantime  the  chase  continued.  The  lugger,  being 
piloted  with  great  ability,  and  using  every  nautical  shift  to 
make  her  escape,  had  now  reached,  and  was  about  to  double, 
the  headland  which  formed  the  extreme  point  of  land  on  the 
left  side  of  the  bay,  when  a  ball  having  hit  the  yard  in  the 
slings,  the  mainsail  fell  upon  the  deck.  The  consequence 
of  this  accident  appeared  inevitable,  but  could  not  be  seen  by 
the  spectators ;  for  the  vessel,  wliich  had  just  doubled  the 
headland,  lost  steerage,  and  fell  out  of  their  sight  behind  the 
promontory.  The  sloop  of  war  crowded  all  sail  to  pursue, 
but  she  had  stood  too  close  upon  the  cape,  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  wear  the  vessel  for  fear  of  going  ashore,  and  to 
make  a  large  tack  back  into  the  bay,  in  order  to  recover  sea- 
room  enough  to  doable  the  headland. 

^^  They'll  lose  her,  by ,  cargo  and  lugger,  one  or  both," 

said  Kennedy  ;  ^'I  must  gallop  away  t-o  the  Point  of  War- 
roch  [this  was  the  headland  so  often  mentioned],  and  make 
them  a  signal  where  she  has  drifted  to  on  the  other  side,  i 
Oood-by  for  an  honr,  Ellangowan  ;  get  out  the  gallon  punch- 
bowl and  plenty  of  lemons.  I'll  stand  for  the  French  article 
by  the  time  I  come  back,  and  we*ll  drink  the  young  Ijaird's 
health  in  a  bowl  that  would  swim  the  collectors  yawl."  So 
saying,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  off. 

About  a  mile  from  the  house,  and  upon  the  verge  of  the 
woods,  which,  as  we  have  said,  covered  a  promontory  termi- 
nating in  the  cape  called  the  Point  of  Warroch,  Kennedy  met 
young  H^ry  Bertram,  attended  by  his  tutor.  Dominie  Samp- 
son.    He  had  often  proniised  the  child  a  ride  upon  his  gal- 
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loway ;  and,  from  singmg,  dancing,  and  playing  Punch  for 
his  amusement,  was  a  particular  favorite.  He  no  sooner 
came  scampering  up  the  path,  than  tjxe  boy  loudly  claimed 
his  promise ;  and  Kennedy,  who  saw  no  risk  in  indulging 
him,  and  wished  to  tease  the  Dominie,  in  whose  visage  he 
read  a  remonstrance,  caught  up  Harry  from  the  ground, 
placed  him  before  him,  and  continued  his  route  ;  Sampson^s 

*^  Perad venture.  Master  Kennedy ''  being  lost  in  the  clatter 

of  his  horse's  feet.  The  pedagogue  l^esitated  a  moment 
whether  he  should  go  after  them  ;  but  Kennedy  being  a  per- 
son in  full  confidence  of  the  family,  and  with  whom  he  him- 
self had  no  delight  in  associating,  "  being  that  he  was  addicted 
unto  profane  and  scurrilous  jests,''  he  continued  his  own 
walk  at  his  own  pace,  till  he  reached  the  Place  of  JEUangowan. 
The  spectators  from  the  ruined  walls  of  the  castle  were 
still  watching  the  sloop  of  war,  which  at  length,  but  not 
without  the  loss  of  considerable  time,  recovered  sea-room 
enough  to  weather  the  Point  of  Warroch,  and  was  lost  to  their 
sight  behind  that  wooded  promontory.  Some  time  afterwards 
the  discharges  of  several  cannon  were  heard  at  a  distance,  and, 
after  an  interval,  a  still  louder  explosion,  as  of  a  vessel  blown 
up,  and  a  cloud  of  smoke  rose  above  the  trees  and  mingled 
with  the  blue  sky.  All  then  separated  on  their  different  oc- 
casions, augurrag  variously  upon  the  fate  of  the  smuggler, 
but  the  majority  insisting  that  her  capture  was  inevitable,  if 
she  had  not  already  gone  to  the  bottom. 

^^  It  is  near  our  dinner-time,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bertram 
to  her  husband,  ^^will  it  be  lang  before  Mr.  Kennedy  comes 
back?'' 

''  I  expect  him  every  moment,  my  dear,"  said  the  Lfiird  ; 
"  perhaps  he  is  bringing  some  of  the  officers  of  the  sloop  with 
him." 

^^  My  stars,  Mr.  Bertram  !  why  did  not  ye  tell  me  this  be- 
fore, that  we  might  have  had  the  large  round  table  ?  And 
then  they're  a'  tired  o'  saut  meat,  and,  to  tell  you  the  plain 
truth,  a  rump  o'  beef  is  the  best  part  of  your  dinner.  And 
then  I  wad  have  put  on  another  gown,  and  ye  wadna  have 
been  the  waur  o'  a  clean  neck-cloth  yoursell.  But  ye  delight 
in  surprising  and  hurrying  one.  I  am  sure  t  am  no  to  baud 
out  forever  against  this  sort  of  going  on ;  but  when  folk's 
missed,  then  they  are  moaned." 

**  Pshaw,  pshaw  !  deuce  take  the  beef,  and  the  gown,  and 
table,  and  the  neck-cloth  I  we  shall  do  all  very  well.  Where's 
the  Dominie,  John  ?  [to  a  servant  who  was  busy  about  the 
table]  where'a  the  Dominie  and  little  Harry  ?" 
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"Mr.  Sampson's  been  at  hame  these  twa  hours  and  mair, 
but  I  dinna  think  Mr.  Harry  cam  hamewi'  him." 

*^Not  come  hame  wi'  him  ?"  said  the  lady ;  "desire  Mr. 
Sampson  to  step  this  way  directly. '' 

"Mr.  Sampson/'  said  she,  upon  his  entrance,  "is  it  not 
the  most  extraordinary  thing  in  this  world  wide,  that  you, 
that  have  free  up-putting — bed,  board,  and  washing — and 
twelve  pounds  sterling  a  year,  just  to  look  after  that  boy, 
should  let  him  out  of  your  sight  for  twa  or  three  hours  ?" 

Sampson  made  a  bow  of  humble  acknowledgment  at  each 
pause  which  the  angry  ladjr  made  in  her  enumeration  of  the 
advantages  of  his  situation,  in  order  to  give  more  weight  to  her 
remonstrance,  and  then,  in  words  which  we  will  not  do  him 
the  injustice  to  imitate,  told  how  Mr.  Francis  Kennedy  "  had 
assumed  spontaneously  the  charge  of  Master  Harry,  in  despite 
of  his  remonstrances  m  the  contrary." 

"I  am  very  little  obliged  to  Mr.  Francis  Kennedy  for  his 
pains,"  said  the  lady,  peevishly ;  "  suppose  he  lets  the  boy  drop 
from  his  horse,  and  lames  him  ?  or  suppose  one  of  the  cannons 
comes  ashore  and  kills  him  ?  or  suppose " 

"  Or  suppose,  my  dear,"  said  EUangowan,  "  what  is  much 
more  likely  than  anything  else,  that  they  have  gone  aboard 
the  sloop  or  the  prize,  and  are  to  come  round  the  Point  with 
the  tide  ?" 

"  And  then  they  may  be  drowned,"  said  the  lady. 

"Verily,"  said  Sampson,  "I  thought  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
returned  an  hour  since.  Of  a  surety  I  deemed  I.  heard  his 
horse's  feet." 

"That,"  said  John,  with  a  broad  grin,  "was  Grizzel 
chasing  the  humble-cow  out  of  the  close." 

Sampson  colored  up  to  the  eyes,  not  at  the  implied  taunt, 
which  he  would  never  nave  discovered,  or  resented  if  he  had, 
but  at  some  idea  which  crossed  his  own  mind.  '*  I  have  been 
in  an  error,"  he  said  ;  "  of  a  surety  I  should  have  tarried  for 
the  babe."  So  saying,  he  snatched  his  bone-headed  cane  and 
hat,  and  hurried  away  towards  Warroch  wood  faster  than  he 
was  ever  known  to  walk  before  or  after. 

The  Laird  lingered  some  tin^e,  debating  the  point  with 
the  lady.  At  length  he  saw  the  sloop  of  war  again  make  her 
appearance;  but,  without  approaching  "die  shore,  she  stood 
a-way  to  the  westward  with  all  her  sails  set,  and  was  soon  out 
of  sight.  The  lady's  state  of  timprous  and  fretful  apprehen- 
sion was  so  habitual  that  her  fears  went  for  nothing  with  her 
lord  and  master;  but  an  appearance  of  disturbance  and 
inxiety  among  the  servants  now  excited  his  alarm,  especially 
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wh^n  he  was  eajled  out  of  the  room,  and  told  in  priyate  that 
Mr.  Kennedy's  horse  had  come  to  the  stable  door  alone,  with 
the  saddle  turned  round  below  its  belly  and  the  reii^.oi  the 
bridle  broken;  and  that  a  farmer  had  informed  them  in 
passing  that  there  was  a  smuggling  lugger  burning  like  a 

-  furnace  on  the  other  side  of  the  Point  of  lyarroch,  and  that, 
though  he  had  come  through  the  wood,  lie  had  seen  or 
heard  nothing  of  Kennedy  or  the  young  Laird,  ^^  only  there 
was  Dominie  Sampson  g^un  ramp^uging  abpnt,.  lilfe  mad, 
seeking  for  them/' 

All  was  now  bustle  at  Ellangowan.  The  Laird  and  his 
servants,  male  and  female,  hastened  to  the  wood  of  Warroch; 
The  tenants  and  cottagers  in  the  neighborhood  lent  their 
assistance,  partly  out  of  zeal,  partly  from  curiosity.  Boats 
were  manned  to  search  the  sea-shore,  which,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Point,  rose  into  high  and  infi^uted  rocks.  A 
vague  suspicion  was  entertained,  though  too  horrible,  to  be 
expressed,  that  the  child  might  have  fallen  from  one  of  these 
pliffs.  ,  .      , 

The  evening  had  begun  to  close  when  the  jparties  entered 
the  wood,  and  dispersed  different  ways  in  quest  of  the  boy 
and.  his. companion.  The  darkening  of  the  atn^ospheue,  and 
the  hoarse  sighs  of  the  No vember. wind  through  tlie  naked 
trees,  the  rustling  of  the  withered  leaves  which  strewed  the 
glades,  the  T^pe^ted  hallpjos  pf  the  ^  different  jparties,  which 
often  drew  them  together  in  expectation  of  meeting,  the 
objects  of  their  search,  gave  a  oast  o!^  disjnal  snblimity  to  the 

scene.  ■•  \  ..^'j  J ,'' 

At»  lengtti, .  after  ^  n^ii^ute  ;and  Jruiiiess  investigation 
through  the  wood,  the  ^eayo^ers  >b^an  to/dr^w  fto^ther  into 
one  bQdy,;and  to  qompare  notes.  Th^  agpnv.  of  the  father 
grew  beyond  concealment,  yet  it  scarcely, equalled  the,  anguish 
oftlie  tuton  .^''. Would  to  Gqd  I  h|ad  ,died '^i;  him!'*  the 
affection^ite  crea,t).ire;  repeated,  .in  notes  of  Ine  deepest  dis- 
•  tress.  Those.TYhower^.  less  interested  rushed  into  a  tumul- 
tuary discussion  of  chances  and  possibilities,  JBajCfi  gp.ve  his 
opinion,  and  each  was  .alternately  swayec^  ^by  that  of  the 
othei^s/  .Some  thought. the  objects  of  their  search  had.gone 
taboai^d  the.slpop;  ^pm^e  ^that  they  had  gone  to  a  village  at 
three  miles', distance;,  sonae  whispered  they  might  have  been 
on  board  ,the  lugger,,  a  lew,  plants,  and  beams  , of  which  the 

..tide  now  drifted,  a^horje.j,,  ',^     ,  i'  .       ,  .    '       ,  i- 

•,  At  this  instant  .^  sl^ut  ,wm  .heard  f  roijn  the  beach,  so '  loud, 
so  shrill,  so  piercing,  sp  different  from  every  sound  which  the 

vWQOds  that  aay  had  rang  to,  that/uobpdy  hesitated  a  nioment 
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to  brieve  that  it  conveyed  tidings,  and 'ladings  of  dreadful 
import.  '  Allttirried  to  ^;he  place,  and.  Venturing  withoitt 
scruple  npon  patjis  which  at  anothfef  time  they  wotild^hare 
shnddered  ,td  look  &t,^  descended  toi;«^ar^s^  a  deft  OftTlie  i-oGk, 
where  one  boat^g  'crew  was  already  landed.  *^  Her^,  sirs,  here  ! 
this  \^^y,  for  God's  sake  !  this  way !  this  Way.!^  vtai  the  reit- 
erated cry;  "  EllangoWan  broke,  throiigh  the,  thron>  which 
had  already  B-ssembled  at  the  fatal  spot,  and  beheld  t&d  dbject' 
of  their  terror.  .  It  was  the  dead  body  of  Kennedy. '  At  first 
sight  he  seeiped  to  hare  perished  by  a  fall  fronj  the  rocks, 
which  rose  above  the  spot  on  which'  h6  lay  in  aiperpendicular 
precipice  of  a  hundred  feet  above  the  beach.  The  corpse  was 
lying  half  in,  half  out  of  the  water ;  the  advancing  tide, 
raising  the  arm  and  stirring  the  clothes,  had  given  it  at  some, 
distance  the  appearance  of  motion,  so  that  those  who  first 
discovered  the  body  thought  that  life  remained.  But  every 
spark  had  been  long  extinguis^ied.  ■ 

"'My  bairn!  my  bairn!"  cried  the  distracted  father, 
•^^  where  can  he  be  ?'"  A  dozen  months  were  opened  to  com- 
municate hopes  which  no  one  felt.  Some  one  at  lengtli 
mentioned— the  gypsies  ! .  In  a  moment  Ellangowarihad'reas- 
cended  the  cliffs,  flung  himself  upon  the  first  horse  he  met,  and 
rode  furiously  to  the  huts  ^t  Derncleugh.  All  was  there  dark 
and  desolate  ;  and,  as  he  dismounted  to  mak'e  more  minute 
search,  he  stumbled  over  fragments  of  furniture  which  had 
been  thrown  out  of  the  cottages,  and  the  broken  wood  and 
thatch  which  had  been  pulled  down,  by  his  orders.  At  that 
moment  the  prophecy,  or  anathema,  of  Meg  Merrilies  fell 
heavy  on  his  mind.  '^  You  have  stripped  the  thatch  from 
seven  cottages  ;  see  that  the  roof-tree  of  yodr  owii  house  stand 
the  surer !  ^ 

"  Eestore,'^  he  Cried,  '^  restore  my  bairn  !'  bring  me  back 
my  son,  and  all  shall  be  forgot  and  forgiven  ! "  As  hio  uttered 
these  wor^s  in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  his  eye  caught  a  glimmering' 
of  light  in  one  of  the  dismantled  cottages  ;  it  was  that  in 
which  Meg  Merrilies  formerly  resided.  The  light,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  from  fire,  glimmerednot  only  through  the 
window,  but  also  through  the  rafters  of  the  hut  where  the 
roofing  had  been  torn  off. 

He  flew  to  the  place ;  the  entrance  was  bolted.  Despair 
gave  the  miserable  father  the  strength  of  ten  men ;  he  rushed 
against  the  door  with  such  violence  that  it  gave  way  before 
the  momentum  of  his  weight  and  force.  The  cottage  was 
empty,  but  bore  marks  of  recent  habitation  :  there  was  flre  on 
the  hearth,  a  kettle,  and  some  preparation  for  food.     As  he 
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eag^lj  gazed  around  for  something  that  might  confirm  his 
hope  that  his  child  yet  lived,  although  in  the  power  of  those 
stiinge  people,  a  man  entered  the  hut. 

It  was  his  old  gardener.  "  0  sir  I "  said  the  old  man, 
'^such  a  night  as  this  I  trusted  never  to  live  to  see !  ye  maun 
come  to  the  Place  directly  !  ^^ 

"  Is  my  boy  found  ?  is  he  alive  ?  have  ye  found  Harry 
Bertram  ?    Andrew,  have  ye  found  Harry  Bertram  ?^' 

^^ No,  sir;  but '' 

*^  Then  he  is  kidnapped  !  I  am  sure  of  it,  Andrew  !  as 
sure  as  that  I  tread  upon  earth  !  She  has  stolen  him ;  and  I 
will  never  stir  from  this  place  until  I  have  tidings  of  my 
bairn ! '' 

^^  0,  but  ye  maun  come  hame,  sir  I  ye  maun  come  hame  ! 
We  have  sent  for  the  Sheriff,  and  we'll  set  a  watch  here  a' 
night,  in  case  the  gvpsies  return  ;  but  you — ^ye  maun  come 
hame,  sir,  for  my  l^y's  in  the  dead-thraw/* 

Bertram  turned  a  stupefied  and  unmeaning  eye  on  the 
messenger  who  uttered  this  calamitous  news ;  and,  repeating 
the  words  ^^in  the  dead-thraw  !''  as  if  he  could  not  compre- 
hend their  meaning,  suffered  the  old  man  to  drag  him  towards 
his  horse.  During  the  ride  home  he  only  said,  ^*  Wife  and 
bairn  baith— mother  and  son  baith, — sair,  sair  to  abide  !'* 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  new  scene  of  agony  which 
awaited  him.  The  news  of  Kennedy's  fate  had  been  eagerly 
and  incautiously  communicated  at  Ellangowan,  with  the 
gratuitous  addition,  that,  doubtless,  ^^he  had  drawn  the 
young  laird  over  the  craig  with  him,  though  the  tide  had 
swept  away  the  child's  body  ;  he  was  light,  puir  thing,  and 
would  flee  farther  into  the  surf." 

Mrs.  Bertram  heard  the  tidings  ;  she  was  far  advanced  in 
lier  pregnancy  ;  she  fell  into  the  pains  of  premature  labor, 
and,  ere  Ellangowan  had  recoverea  his  agitated  faculties,  so 
as  to  comprehend  the  full  distress  of  his  situation,  he  was  the 
father  of  a  female  infant,  and  a  widower. 
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But  see,  his  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood ; 

His  eye-balls,  farther  out  than  when  he  lived, 

Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man ; 

His  hair  uprear'd,  his  nostrils  stretched  with  struggling, 

His  hands  abroad  displayed,  as  one  that  grasped 

And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdued. 

Heary  F/.,Partn. 

The  Sheriff-depute  of  the  county  arrived  at  Ellangowan 
next  morning  by  daybreak.  To  this  provincial  m^strate 
the  law  of  Scotland  assigns  judicial 'powers  of  considerable 
-extent,  and  the  task  of  inquiring  into  all  crimes  committed 
within  his  jurisdiction,  the  apprehension  and  commitment  of 
suspected  persons,  and  so  forth.* 

The  gentleman  who  held  the  office  in  the  shire  of at 

the  time  of  this  catastrophe  was  well  bom  and  well  educated  ; 
and,  though  somewhat  pedantic  and  professional  in  his  habits, 
he  enjoyed  general  respect  as  an  active  and  intelligent  magis- 
trate. His  first  employment  was  to  examine  all  witnesses 
whose  evidence  could  throw  light  upon  this  mysterious  event, 
and  make  up  the  written  report,  proces  verbal,  or  precogni- 
tion, as  it  is  technically  called,  which  the  practice  gf  Scotland 
has  substituted  for  a  coroner^s  inquest.  Under  the  SherifPs 
minute  and  skilful  inquiry,  many  circumstances  appeared 
which  seemed  incompatible  witii  the  original  opinion  that 
Kennedy  had  accidentally  fallen  from  the  cliffs.  We  shall 
briefly  detail  some  of  these. 

The  body  had  been  deposited  in  a  neighboring  fisher-hut, 
but  without  altering  the  condition  in  which  it  was  found; 
This  was  the  first  object  of  the  Sheriff's  examination. 
Though  fearfully  crushed  and  mangled  hj  the  fall  from  such 
a  height,  the  corpse  was  f otmd  to  exhibit  a  deep  cut  in  the 
head  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  skilful  su^eon,  must  have 
been  inflict^  by  a  broadsword  or  cutlass.  Tne  experience  of 
this  gentleman  discovered  other  suspicious  indications.  The 
face  was  much  blackened,  the  eyes  distorted,  and  the  veins  of 

*  The  Scottish  sheriff  discharges,  on  such  occasions  as  that  now  mentionec^ 
pretty  much  the  same  duty  as  a  coroner. 
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the  neck  swelled.  A  colored  handkerchief,  which  the  un- 
fortunate man  had  worn  round  his  neck,  did  not  present  the 
usual  appearance,  but  was  much  loosened,  and  the  knot  dis- 
placed and  dragged  extremely  tight;  the  folds  were  also 
compressed,  as  if  it  had  been  used  as  a  means  of  grappling 
the  deceased,  and  dragging^im'  perhaps  to  the  precipice. 

On  the  other  hand,  poor  Kennedy  s  purse  was  found  un- 
touched ;  and,  what^  seempd  yet  more  extrp^ordinary,  the 
pistols  which  he /^sually  carried  whenabokutitpfencoiiuter  any 
hazardous  adventure  were,  found  in  hia  poe^eft^iloaj^^  This 
appeared  parMcfitlarly  strange,  for  he  wta^kn^wn  ahd dreaded 
by  the  contraband  traders  as  a  man  equally  fearless  and  dex- 
terous in  the  use  of  his  weapons,  of  which  h^  had  given  many 
signal  proofs.  The  Sheriff  inquired  whether  Kennedy  was 
not  in  the  practice  iof  <}arrying  any  other  arpis,  ?  lyiost  of  Mr. 
Bertram^s  setvtots  reoolljected  that  he- generally  h^^a^couteau 
de  chmseyOT  ^ort-hangeri  but  none  such  was  found  upon 
l^e  dead  body;  nor  could  ithose  who  l|a4  seen  him  on  the 
morning  of  the  fatal  day  take  it  upon  tbep.  to  assert  whether 
he  then  carried  that  weapon  or  not.  :  . 

The  corpse  afforded  no: x)tnertn(:?i^i^  respecting  the  fate  of 
Kennedy  ;  'for,  though  the  /^lotbes  w^r^  ;piuch  displjiced  and 
the  limbs IdreidfuUy  fractu^ad,4ibe  oae^^^fn^.the^robable, 
the  other  the  certain,  consequences  of  such  a  feili.  The  hands 
of  the  deceased  were.  oMnohed  fast,  and  f uli  of  turf  and 
earth  ;  but  this  also  seemed  eqiuiTocaL  ,  ,  .  , 

The  magistrate  then  proceeded  to  the  place  where  the 
corpse  was  first  discovered,  .and.  made  those  who  had  found  it 
rive>  upon  the  spot,  a  particulai*  iau.d  deta^iled  acQ<?unt  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  lying*  A  large  fragment  of  ,the  rock 
appeared  to  have  acoompauiejd*  or  followed,  the,  fall  of  the 
victim  from  the  cliff  above.r  It  w^is.  of  so  solid  and  compact  a 
substance  that  it  had  fallen  without  any^reat  diminution  by 
spliutering ;  so  that  jthe  Sheriff  was  enabled,  first,  to  estimate 
the  weight  by  measureirtent,  ^tA  then  to  calculate,  from  the 
appearance  of  th^  fragonenHj,  what- portion  of  it  had  been  bed- 
ded into  the  'cliJl  from  Iwhioh  it  had  descendedn  This  was 
easily  detected  by  thfe  raWfappeay^noe^f  the  stqne  where  it 
had  not  been  exposed  to  the  Atmosphere.  >  They  tjben  ascend- 
ed the  cliffy  and  tfeuryeyed  the  fplaoe'  from  whence  the  sjbony 
fiiagm^it  had  fallen.  It  seemed  p^i^^  from  the  appearance 
bf  the  bed,  that  the  mere  weight .  pf  one  m^u  ^t»?i(fing  upon 
the  projecting  part  of  the  fragment,,  supppsing  it  in  its  origi- 
nal situation,  could  not  have  destroy  eel  its  balance  and  pre- 
cipitated it,  with  himself,  from  the  cliff.     At  the  same  time. 
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it  appeared  iio  have  lain  so  loose  that  the  use  of  a  lever,  or 
the  combined  strength  of  three  or  four  men,  might  easily 
have  huried  it  from  its  position.  The  short  turf  about  the 
brink  of  the  precipice  was  much  trampled,  as  if  stamped  by 
the  heels  of  men  in  a  mortal  struggle,  or  in  the  act  of  some 
violent  exertion.  Traces  of  the  same  kind,  less  visibly  marked, 
guided  the  sagacious  investigator  to  the  verge  of  the  copse- 
wood,  which  in  that  place  crept  high  up  tlie  bank  towards  the 
top  of  the  precipice. 

With  patience  and  perseverance  they  traced  these  marks 
into  the  thickest  part  of  the  copse,  a  route  which  no  person 
would  have  voluntarily  adopted,  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
concealment.  Here  they  found  plain  vestiges  of  violence  and 
struggling,  from  space  to  space.  Small  boughs  were  torn 
down,  as  if  grasped  by  some  resisting  wretch  who  was  dragged 
forcibly  along  ;  the  ground,  where  m  the  least  degree  soft  or 
marshy,  showed  the  print  of  many  feet  \  there  were  vestiges 
also  which  might  be  those  of  human  blood.  At  any  rate  it 
was  certain  that  several  persons  must  have  forced  their  pas- 
sage among  the  oaks,  hazels,  and  underwood  with  which  tliey 
were  mingled ;  and  in  some  places  appeared  traces  as  if  a  sack 
full  of  ^ain,  a  dead  body,,  or  something  of  that  heavy  and  solid 
description,  had  been  dragged  along  the  ground.  In  one 
part  oi  the  thicket  there  was  a  small  swamp,  the  clav  of  which 
was  whitish,  being  probably  mixed  with  marl.  .  The  back  of 
Keunedy^s  coat  appeared  besmeared  with  stains  of  the  same 
color.  . 

At  length,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  brink  pf  .the 
fatal  precipice,  the  traces  conducted  them  to  a  small  open 
sj)ace  of  ground,  very  much  trampled,  and  plainly  stained 
with  bloody  although  withered  leaver,  had  been  strewed  i^pon 
the  spot)  and  other  means  hastily-  taken  to  efface  the  marks, 
which  seemed  obviously  to  have  been  derived  from  a  desperate 
affray.  On  one  side  of  this  patch  of  ^i^^xi  ground  was  found 
the  sufferer^s  naked.  Jianger,  which  seemed  to  'have  been 
thrown  into  the  thicket ;  on  the  other^  the  belt  and  sheath, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  hidden  with  more  leisurely  care 
and  precaution.  :  .      ! 

The  magistrate  caused  the  footprints  which,  marked  this 
spot  to  be  carefully  measured  ^.nd  examined.  Some  corre- 
sponded to  the  foot  of  the  unhappy  victim  ;  some  werel^rger^ 
some  less ;  indicating  that  at  least  four  or  five  men  had  been 
busy  around  him.  Above  ajl,  here,  and  here  only,  were  ob- 
serve the  vestiges  of  a  child^s  foot ;  and  as  it  could  b^  seen 
jiowhere  else^  and  the  hard  horse- track  which  traversed  the 
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wood  of  Warroch  was  contiguous  to  the  spot,  it  was  natural 
to  think  that  the  boy  might  have  escaped  in  that  direction 
during  the  confusion.  But,  as  he  was  never  heiard  of ,  the 
Sheriff,  who  made  a  careful  entry  of  all  these  memoranda,  did 
not  suppress  his  opinion,  that  the  deceased  had  met  with  foul 
play,  and  that  the  murderers,  whoever  they  were,  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  person  of  the  child  Harry  Bertram* 

Every  exertion  was  now  made  to  discover  the  criminals. 
Suspicion  hesitated  between  the  smugglers  and  the  gypsies. 
The  fate  of  Dirk  Hatteraick^s  vessel  was  certain.  Two  men. 
from  the  opposite  side  of  Warroch  Bay  (so  the  inlet  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Point  of  Warroch  is  called)  had  iseen, 
though  at  a  great  distance,  the  lugger  drive  eastward,  after 
doubling  the  headland,  and,  as  they  judged  from  her  ma- 
noeuvres, in  a  disabled  state,.  Shortly  after,  they  perceived 
that  she  grounded,  smoked,  and  finally  took  fire.  She  was, 
as  one  of  them  expressed  himself,  "in  a  light  low'^  (bright 
flame)  when  they  observed  a  king's  ship,  with  her  colors  up, 
heave  in  sight  from  behind  the  cape.  The  guns  of  the  burn- 
ing vessel  discharged  themselves  as  the  fire  reached  them  ; 
ajid  they  saw  her  at  length  blow  up  with  a  great  explosion. 
The  sloop  of  war  kept  aloof  for  her  own  safety ;  and,  after 
hovering  till  the  other  exploded,  stood  away  southward  un- 
der a  press  of  sail.  The  Sneriff  anxiously  interrogated  these 
men  whether  any  boats  had  left  the  vessel.  They  could  not 
say,  thej  had  seen  none ;  but  they  might  have  put  off  in  such 
a  direction  as  placed  the  burning  vessel,  and  the  thick  smoke 
which  floated  landward  from  it,  between  their  course  and  the 
witnesses*  observation. 

That  the  ship  destroyed  was  Dirk  Hatteraick's  no.  one 
doubted.  His  lugger  was  well  known  on  the  coast,  and  had 
been  expected  just  at  this  time.  A  letter  from  the  com- 
mander of  the  king's  sloop,  to  whom  the  Sheriff  made  appli- 
cation, put  the  matter  beyond  doubt ;  he  sent  also  an  extract 
from  his  log-book  of  the  transactions  of  the  day,  which  inti- 
mated their  being  on  the  outlook  for  a  smuggling  lugger. 
Dirk  Hatteraick  master,  upon  the  information  and  requisi- 
tion of  Francis  Kennedy,  of  his  Majesty's  excise  service  ;  and 
that  Kennedy  was  to  be  upon  the  outlook  on  the  shore,  in 
case  Hatteraick,  who  was  known  to  be  a  desperate  fellow,  and 
had  been  repeatedly  outlawed,  should  attempt  to  run  his  sloop 
aground.  About  nine  o'clock  a.m.  they  discovered  a  sail 
which  answered  the  description  of  Hatteraick's  vessel,  chased 
her,  and,  after  repeated  signals  to  her  to  show  colors  and  bring- 
to,  flred  upon  her.     The  chase  then  showed  Hamburgh  colors 
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and  returned  the  fire  ;  and  a  running  fight  was  maintained 
for  three  hours,  when,  just  as  the  lugger  was  doubling  the 
Point  of  Warroch,  they  observed  that  the  main-yard  was  shot 
in  the  slings,  and  that  the  vessel  was  disabled.  It  was  not  in 
the  power  of  the  man-of-war's  men  for  some  time  to  profit  by 
this  circumstance,  owing  to  their  having  kept  too  much  in 
shore  for  doubling  the  headland.  After  two  tacks,  they  ac- 
complished this,  and  observed  the  chase  on  fire  and  apparently 
deserted.  The  fire  having  reached  some  casks  of  spirits, 
which  were  placed  on  the  deck,  with  other  combustibles, 
probably  on  purpose,  burned  with  such  fury  that  no  boats 
durst  approach  the  vessel,  especially  as  her  shotted  guns  were 
discharging  one  after  another  by  the  heat.  The  captain  had 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  crew  had  set  the  vessel  on  fire  and 
escaped  in  their  boats.  After  watching  the  conflagration  till 
the  ship  blew  up,  his  Majesty's  sloop,  the  "  Shark,'*  stood 
towards  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the 
retreat  of  the  smugglers,  who,  though  they  might  conceal 
themselves  in  the  woods  for  a  day  or  two,  would  probably 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  endeavoring  to  make  for  this 
asylum.  But  they  never  saw  more  of  them  than  is  above 
narrated. 

Such  was  the  account  given  by  William  Pritchard,  master 
and  commander  of  his  Majesty's  sloop  of  war,  ''  Shark,"  who 
concluded  by  regretting  deeply  that  he  had  not  had  the  hap- 
piness to  fall  in  with  the  scoundrels  who  had  had  the  impu- 
dence to  fire  on  his  Majesty's  flag,  and  with  an  assurance  that, 
should  he  meet  Mr.  Dirk  Hatteraick  in  any  future  cruise,  he 
would  not  fail  to  bring  him  into  port  under  his  stern,  to 
answer  whatever  might  be  alleged  against  him. 

As,  therefore,  it  seemed  tolerably  certain  that  the  men  on 
board  the  lugger  had  escaped,  the  death  of  Kennedy,  if  he 
fell  in  with  them  in  the  woods,  when  irritated  by  the  loss  of 
their  vessel  and  by  the  share  he  had  in  it,  was  easily  to  be 
accounted  for.  And  it  was  not  improbable  that  to  such 
brutal  tempers,  rendered  desperate  oy  their  own  circum- 
stances, even  the  murder  of  the  child,  against  whose  father, 
as  havijig  become  suddenly  active  in  the  prosecution  of  smug- 
glers, Hatteraick  was  known  to  have  uttered  deep  threats, 
would  not  appear  a  very  heinous  crime. 

Against  this  hypothesis  it  was  urged  that  a  crew  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  men  could  not  have  lain  hidden  upon  the  coast  when  eo 
close  a  search  took  place  immediately  after  the  destruction  of 
their  vessel ;  or,  at  least,  that  if  they  had  hid  themselves  in  the 
woods,  their  boats  must  have  been  seen  on  the  beach  ;  that  in 
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such  precarious  circumstances,  and  when  all  retreat  must  have 
seemed  difficult  if  not  impossible,  it  was  not  to  be  thought 
that  they  would  have  all  united  to  commit  a  useless  murder 
for  the  mere  sake  of  revenge.  Those  who  held  this  opin- 
ion supposed  either  that  the  boats  of  the  lugger  had  stood  out 
to  sea  without  being  observed  by  those  who  were  intent  upon 
gazing  at  the  burning  vessel,  and  so  gained  safe  distance  be- 
fore the  sloop  got  round  the  headland  ;  or  else  that,  the  boats 
being  staved  or  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  '^  Shark  ^'  during 
the  chase,  the  crew  had  obstinately  determined  to  perish  with 
the  vessel.  What  gave  some  countenance  to  this  supposed  act 
of  desperation  was,  that  neither  Dirk  Hatteraick  nor  any  of 
his  sailors,  all  well-known  men  in  the  fair  trade,  were  again 
seen  upon  that  coast,  or  heard  of  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where 
strict  inquiry  was  made.  On  the  other  hand,  only  one  dead 
body,  apparently  that  of  .a  seaman  killed  by  a  cannon-shot, 
drifted  ashore.  So  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  register  the 
names,  description,  and  appearance  of  the  individuals  belong- 
ing to  the  ship's  company,  and  offer  a  reward  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  them,  or  any  one  of  them,  extending  also  to  any 
person,  not  the  actual  murderer,  who  should  give  evidence 
tending  to  convict  those  who  had  murdered  Francis  Kennedy. 

Another  opinion,  which  was  also  plausibly  supported, 
went  to  charge  this  horrid  crime  upon  the  late  tenants  of 
Derncleugh.  They  were  known  to  have  resented  highly  the 
conduct  of  the  Laird  of  Ellangowan  towards  them,  and  to 
have  used  threatening  expressions,  which  every^  one  supposed 
them  capable  of  carrying  into  effect.  The  kidnapping  the 
child  was  a  crime  much  more  consistent  with  their  habits 
than  with  those  of  smugglers,  and  his  temporary  guardian 
might  have  fallen  in  an  attempt  to  protect  him.  Besides,  it 
was  remembered  that  Kennedy  had  been  an  active  agent,  two 
or  three  days  before,  in  the  forcible  expulsion  of  these  people 
from  Derncleugh,  and  that  harsh  and  menacing  language 
had  been  exchanged  between  him  and  some  of  the  Egyptian 
patriarchs  on  that  memorable  occasion. 

The  Sheriff  received  also  the  depositions  of  the  unfortu- 
nate father  and  his  servant,  concerning  what  had  passed  at 
their  meeting  the  caravan  of  gvpsies  as  they  left  the  estate  of 
Ellangowan.  The  speech  of  Meg  Merrilies  seemed  particu- 
larly suspicious.  There  was,  as  the  magistrate  observed  in 
his  law  language,  damnuynminatum — a  damage,  or  evil  turn, 
threatened — and  malum  secutum — an  evil  of  the  very,  kind 
predicted  shortly  afterwards  following.  A  young  woman, 
who  had  been  gathering  nuts  in  Warroch  wood  upon  the 
fatal  day,  was  also  strongly  of  opinion,  though  she  declined 
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to  make  positiye  oath,  that  she  had  seen  Meg  Merrilies — ^at 
least  a  woman  of  her  remarkable  size  and  appearance — start 
suddenly  out  of  a  thicket ;  she  said  she  had  called  to  her  by 
name^  biit,  as  the  figure  turned  from  her  and  made  no  an- 
swer, she  was  uncertain  if  it  were  the  gypsey  or  her  wraith, 
and  was  afraid  to  go  n^rer  tp  -one  who  was  always  reckoned, 
in  the  vulgar  phrase,  '^^no  canny!  ^'    This  vague  story  re- 
ceived some  corroboratioi^  from  the  circumstance  of  a  fire  be- 
in^  that  evening  found  in  the  gypsey^s  deserted  cottage.     To 
this  fact  EUangowa^  wid  his  gardener  bore  evidence.     Yet  it 
seemed  extra^flSgabt  to'Sttppose  that,  had  this  womail  been  ac- 
cessory to  such  a  dreiadfaT  prime,,  she  would  have,  returned, 
that  very  evening  on  which  it  was  committed,  to  thp  place  of 
all  others  whiei?e  £^  was  most  likely  to  be  son^t  after. 

Meg  Merrilies  was,  however,  apprehended  and  e^camined. 
She  denied  strongly  having  been  either  at  Demcleugh  or  in 
the  wood  of  Warroch  upon  the  day  of  Kennedy's  death  ;  and 
several  of  her  tribe  mftd^  oailh  in  her  behalf,  thai/ sh^'had  never 
quitted  thrir  enc^npment,  which  was  in  a  glen  about  ten 
miles  distant  from  ^angowanv     Their  oaths  were  indeed 
litti©  to  hef  trusted^ to  ;  bht  what  'other  evidenbfe  could  be  had 
in  the^irdumsitainces'?    Theife  wasone  retnarkable  fact,  and 
only  fone,  wfelcbaijoee  frowr  her  examination.     Her  arm  ap- 
peaStedfto  beJi^ghtly  wound.'ed'by  thecut  of  a  dharp  weapon, 
and  was  tiM^ilt)  with' a  handkerchief  of  Harry  ^Bertram's. 
But  tti€f  chief  of  the  horde  acknowledged  he  had  ^'corrected 
her^*  that' daj' with  his  whinger;  she  herself,  and  others, 
gave  the  saxne  dcbonwt  of  her  Imrt ;  and  for  the  handkerchief, 
the  quantity  of  linen 'stolen  from  Ellangowan  dtiriBg  the  last 
monihs^of  their  resideAce  on  the  estate easilyaccou^d; for it> 
witiiout  changing  Meg  with  a  Inore  hdinotas  crime.     -  '" 
\    It  wtts'obisefifv^  upon  her-examinjition'that  6he  treated  the 
questions  respecting  the  deathodf  Kentteidv;  er  "thegauger,'' 
as  she  called  him,  "v^h  indifference' ;  but  expressed  great  and 
emphatic  doo^n  arid  indignation  at  being  supposed  capable  of 
injunng  little  Harry  'Bertram.     She  was  long  confined  in  jail, 
under  the  hope-  that  'fiohietMng  fiiiight  yet  be  discovered  to 
throw  light  upon  this^ark  and  bloody  transaction.     ;N;othing, 
however^  occurred  5  and  Meg  was  at  length  liberated,  but 
under  sentence  of  banishment  fodm'  the  county  as  a  vagrant, 
common  thief,  and  disorderly''per3oii:' "  No  traces  of  the  boy 
cfeld  evef  be4is<iovered' 5  and  atlongth  the  story,  after  mak- 
ing lnti(&feioisev  Was  gradually-  given  *u^*  ste  1altogeth«r  i^ex- 
plwabk,  'and  only  jj^rpetfiatedifc^'the  n'anieof  ^'  The  Ganger's 
Loup,^i  which 'was  gener^ly  bestowed-oh  i<he  cliff  ^f^-^ifi  which 
the  unfortunate  man  had  fallen  or  been  precipitated. 


OHAPTEll  XI  ' 

Enter  Time,  as  Chonis 

I,  thftt  please  some,  trj  all,  both  joy  and  terror 
'  Of  g^ooa  and  bad ;  that  mab^e.  and  unfold  ^ror, 
Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  n^me  of  Time,   • . 
To  use  my  wings.    Impute  it  not  a  crime 
To  me,  or  my  swift  passage,  that  1  slide 
O'er  sixteen  years,  and  leav«  the  growth  untried 
Of  that  wide  gB9* 

Winter^B  Tale. 

OuB  narration  is  now  about  to  make  a  b^Q  stride^  and  omit 
a  space  of  nearly  seventeen  years ;  duriyi^  whi^  nothing 
occnrred  of  any  particular  consequenoe  witii  respect  to  the 
story  we  have  underttJcen  to  tell*  The  gap  is  a  wide  (me  ; 
yet  if  the  readerfs  experience  in  life  enables  nim  to  look  back 
on  80  many  years,  the  space  will  soaree  appear  lobger  in  his 
recollection  than  the  time  consumed  in  turning  theae^  pages. 

It  was,  then,  in  the  month  of  ISfoveniber,  alx>tit  seventeen 
years  after  the  catastrophe  related  in  the  la6t  chapter,  tiiat, 
during  a  cold  and  stormy  nigbt»  a  social  group  had  closed 
around  the  kitchen- fire  of  the  Gordon  Arms  at £ipplel7in»n, 
a  small  but  comfortable  inn  kept  by  Mrs.  Mac-Candlisn  in 
that  village.  The  conversation  which  passed  am<Hig  them 
will  save  me  the  trouble  of  telling  the  few  events  occurring 
during  this  chasm  in  our  history,  with  which  it  is  necessary 
that  the  reader  should  be  aoquamted. 

Mrs.  Mac-Candlish,  throned  in  a  comfortable  easy-chair 
lined  with  black  leather,  was  regaling  herself  and  a  neighbor- 
ing gossip  or  two  with  a  cup  of  genuine  tei^  and  at  the  same 
time  keeping  a  sharp  eye  upon  lier.  domestics,  as  they  went 
and  came  in  prosecution  of  their  various  duties  and  commis* 
sions.  The  clerk  and  precentor  of  the  parish  enjoyed  at  a 
little  distance  his  Saturday  mghfs  pipe,  and  aided  its  bland 
fumigation  by  an  occasion  sip  of  brandy  and  water.  Deacon 
Bearcliff,  a  man  of  great  importance  in  the  village,  oombined 
the  indulgence  of  both  parties  :  he  had  his  pipe  and  his  tea-^ 
cup,  the  hitter  bein^  laced  with  a  little  sj[nrits.  One  or  two 
clowns  sat  at  some  ^stance,  drinking  their  twopenny  ale. 
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''  Are  ye  rare  the  parlor's  ready  for  them,  and  the  fire 
buming  clear^  and  the  chimney  no  smoking  ? ''  said  the  hostess 
to  a  chambermaid. 

She  was  answered  in  the  affirmatiye.  ^'Ane  wadnabe 
uncivil  to  them,  especially  in  their  distress,^  said  she,  taming 
to  the  Deacon. 

^'Assuredly  not,  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish  ;  assuredly  not.  I  am 
sure  ony  sma  thing  they  might  want  frae  my  shop,  under 
seven,  or  eight>or  ten  pounds,  I  would  book  them  asr^ilyforit 
as  the  first  m  the  country.  Do  they  come  in  the  auld  chaise  ?'' 
^^I  dare  say  no,'*  said  the  precentor ;  '^for  Miss  Bertram 
comes  on  the  white  powny  ilka  day  to  the  kirk — and  a  con- 
stant kirk-keeper  she  is — ^and  it's  a  pleasure  to  hear  her  sing- 
ing the  psalms,  winsome  young  thing." 

'*  Ay,  and  the  young  Laird  of  Hazlewood  rides  hame  half 
the  road  wi'  her  after  sermon,"  said  one  of  the  gossips  yi 
company.     *^  I  wonder  how  auld  Hazlewood  likes  that." 

"X  kenna  how  he  may  like  it  now,"  answered  another  of 
the  tea-drinkers  ;  *^  but  the  day  has  been  when  Ellangowan 
wad  hae  liked  as  little  to  see  his  daughter  taking  up  with  their 
son." 

"Ay,  has  ieen/^  answered  the  first,  with  somewhat  of 
empha&is. 

"I  am  sure,  neighbor  Ovens,"  said  the  hostess,  "the 
Hazlewoods  of  Hazlewood,  though  they  are  a  very  gude  auld 
family  in  the  country,  never  thought,  till  within  these  twa 
score  o'  years,  of  evening  themselves  till  the  Ellangowans. 
Wow,  woman,  the  B^^rams  of  Ellangowan  are  the  auld  Ding- 
awaies^  lang  syne.  There  is  a  sang  about  aneo'  them  marry- 
ing a  daughter  o|  the  King  of  Man  ;  it  begins — 

"  *  Blithe  Bertram's  ta'en  him  ower  the  faem, 
To  wed  a  wife,  and  bring  her  hame * 

I  daur  say  Mr.  Skreigh  can  sing  us  the  ballant." 

"  Gudewife,"  said  Skreigh,  gathering  up  bis  mouth,  and 
i§ipping  his  tiff  of  brandy  punch  with  great  solemnity,  "  our 
talents  were  gien  us  to  other  use  than  to  sing  daft  auld  sangs 
sae  near  the  Sabbath  day." 

"  Hout  fid,  Mr,  Skreigh ;  I'se  warrant  I  hae  heard  you  sing 
a  blithe  sang  on  Saturday  at  e'en  before  now.  But  as  for  the 
chaise.  Deacon,  it  hasna  been  out  of  the  coach-hou6e  since  Mrs* 
Bertram  died,  that's  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  sin  syne.  Jock 
Jabos  is  away  wi'  a  chaise  of  mine  for  them  ;  I  wonder  he's 
no  come  back.  It's  pit  mirk  ;  but  there's  no  an  ill  turn  on  the 
toad  but  twa,  and  the  brigg  ower  Warroch  bum  is  safe  eneugh^ 
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if  lie  hg.iid  to  the  .right  side.,  ,.feut  l^heti  t^iere's  Heavieside 
Srae,  that^s  just  a  murder  for  post-cattle';  hut  Jock  kehs  the 
To^hr^Yflj/''    .      ,.   :        .:.  ._  ,  F.      '      ;" 

A  laud,  rapping  wa^  h^rd  af  the  door.  ' 

"  '^  T^hars  no  them;  I  dihiia  hW  the  Wheels.  ' '  'Gri^iel,  ye 
limmer,  gaii'^r  \^j  i\i^  (loor^T  ^r    .  >,  '^ 

*Ut^s  a  yifii^lu  geoUeEian,"  whined  but  (Jriziel ;'  '^niaun 
I  take  him  into  the  p^irlor  ?  "    \  ...     '' 

"Foul  he  ill  your  foetj  then  jjitllTbe  some  English  rider. 
Cdining^wltliout  a  servant  at  thi?  timep^riight !  ;Has  the  host- 
ler ta^en  tlio  hof^ ?  ^  Ye  imj  ^ig^t  a  spunk  6*  fire  in  'the  red 
room..^',       .    ■  '       '"'*  '"*'  '  "■    ■  ■-  '        _  ' 

^*  I  wish,  ma'am/'  said  the  traveller,  entering  the  kitchen, . 
"jofu  wouldgive  me  leave  :to  warm  myself  here,  foi^  the  night' 
is^very  cold./'        /       ^  •  •       •.:  .      ;. 

""His  appearance,  voice,  and  manner  produced  ah  instan--- 
taneous  effect  in. his  favor.  Tie  was  a  handsome,  tall,  thin 
figure,  dressed  in  black,  iis  appeared  when  he  laid  asid6  his 
ri4ing-co^t ,;  his  age  might  be  between  forty  and  fifty  ;  hiis 
cast  oUeatures  grave  and  interesting,  and  his  air  somewhat 
military.  Every  point  of  his  appearance  and  address  be-' 
spoke  the  gentleman!  Long^hahit  had  'given  Mrs.  Mad-Can- 
dlish  an  acute  tact  in  ascertaini;igthequality  of  her  visitors, 
and  proportioning  her  reception  accordingly ,      '       ' 

To  every  guest  the  appropriate  speech  was  made, 
.  And  every  duty  with  distinction  paid  ; 

Respectful,  easy,  pldasant^  or  polite-^ 
1*  Your  honor's  servant  1"  '*  Mister  Smith,  goo<l-m,ght«'* 

On  the  present  occasion  she  was  low  in  her  courtesy  and 
profuse  in  her  apologies.  The  stranger  begged  his  horse 
might  be  attended  to :  she  went  out  herself  to  school  the 
hostler. 

^*  There  was  never  a  prettier  bit  o' horse-flesh  in  the  stable 
o'  the  Gordon  Arms,"  said  the  m^n,  which  information  in- 
creased the  landlady's  respect  for  the  rider.  .  Finding,  on  her 
return,  that  the  stranger  declined  to  go  into  another  apart- 
ment (which,  indeed,  she  allowed^  would  be  but  cold  and 
smoky  till  the  fire  bleezed  up),  she  installed  her  gu,est  hospit- 
ably by , the  fireside,  and  offered  what  refreshment  heif  house 
afforded. 

'^  A  cup  of  your.te^^.mji'am,  if  you  will  favor  me.*' 

Mrs;  Mac-dandlish  hustled  about,  reinforced  her  teapot 
with  hyson,  and  proceeded  >n  her  duties  with,  her  hest  giiace^ 
^'  We  have  a  very  nice  parlor,  sir,  and  everything  very  agree- 
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able  for  gentlefolks ;  but  ifc^s  bespoke  the  night  for  8  gentle- 
man and  nis  daughter  that  are  going  to  leave  this  pa^t  of  the 
country  ;  ane  of  my  chaises  isganeforthem,  and  will ^  back 
forthwith.  They're  no  sae  weel  in  the  warld  as  they  hare 
been  ;  but  we're  a  subject  to  ups  and  downs  in  this  life,  as 
your  honor  must  needs  ken, — but  is  not  the  tobacco-reek 
disagreeable  to  your  honor  ?  " 

^'%y  DO  means,  ma'am ;  I  am  an  old  campaigner,  and 
perfectly  used  to  it.  Will  rou  permit  me  tp  make  some  in- 
quiries about  a- family  in  this  neighborhood?" 

The  sound*  of  wheels  ,was  now  heard,  arid  the  landlady 
hurried  to  the  door  to  receive  her  expected  guests  ;  but  re- 
turned in  ati  instant,  followed  by  the  postillion.  '^  No,  they 
canna  come  at,  no  ratel,  the  Laird's  sae  ill." 

"Bitt  Gfod  help  them,"  said  the  landlady,.  *'the  tiiom's 
the  te^,' the  vefrjr  last  tJay  they  can  bide  in  the  house;  a' 
thing's  to  pe  roupitl"  .  ,  "*" 

^' Weel,  but  they  qan  come  at  no  rate,  I  tell  ye  j  Mr.  Ber- 
tram c^nna  be  moved."        . 

^*What  Mr.  Bertram?"  said  the  stranger ;  '^not  Mr. 
Bertr^iii  of  EUangowan,  I  hope  ?  ^ 

"Just  e'en  that  same,  sir ;  anfi  if  ye  be  a  friend o'  his, 
ye  have  come -4t  a  time  when  he'is  sair"  bested.'' 

"I  havje  been  abroad  for  m^ny  years, — is  his  health  so 
much  delranged  ? "      *  ,        ' 

*^  Ay,  arid  his  affairs  an'  a' ,"  said  the  Deaicon  ;  -'*  the  cred- 
itors have  entered  into  possession  o'  tlic  estate, -and  it's  for 
sale  J  and  some  that  made  the  m^ist ,  by  him-:— I  name  nae 
namek,  butMrs. 'Mac-Caridlish  ken3  wha  I  mean  [the  land- 
lady shook  her  bead'  sigiXTfi6antiy]— theyre  sairest  on  him 
e'en  now.  ][  have  st  sma'  inatter  due  my^dl,'  but'I  would 
rather' h^v'i^  lost  it  than  gaqc^to  turn  the  anld  man  out  of 
his  house,*Jtnd  him' ji^stlyingl^' 

"  Ay*  britV'  said  the  parish  clerk,'  ^^  Factor  Qlossin  wknts 
to  get  rid  of  the  auld  Lf^ird,  and  drl*^e*  oti  the  sale,  f  for  fear 
*the  heir-male  sh^iiild  cast  up  upon  them';  for  I  halve lieard 
say,  if  there  waa  an. heir- male  they  couldn*  sell ■  the  estate 
for  auld  EUangbwan'siiebt."      *      '-  ;      ^     ^ 

"He  had  a  son  born  a  good  many  years  ago;"  said  the 
stran^et ;  *^  he  i^  dead,  I  suppose  ?  "  -       •     *' 

"  I?a4  inaii  cali'S^y  for'that/''«t8Wered!  'the  i^lerk  inyste- 
Vioii%./ .  '"'    :  '  "/  ■  ,"''  ■  '    ■■'  '^'  .      \      ■■*''  '-    ■ 

"D6ad  1^'' said  the  Beacon,  ""I'se 'warranfe  Him  deiad  lang- 
gyile  \  he  hashia  been  heard  6'  these  twenty  years  or  thereby." 

"I  ^6t  Weel  it^s  nb  twenty  years,"  s^id  thSe  Ismdlady  yii'^ 
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no  abune  seventeen  at  the  outside  in  this  very  month.  It 
made,  am  unco  noise  ower  a^  this  C9untry  ;  the  bairn  disap- 
peared the  very  day  that  Supervisor  Kennedy  cam  by  hia 
end.,  If  ye  kenned  this  country  lang  syne,  your  honor  wad 
maybiB  ken  Frank  Kennedy  the  Supervisor.  He  was  a  heart- 
some  pleasant  man,  and  company  for  the  best  gentlemen  in 
the  county,  and  muckle  mirth  he's  made  in  this,  house.  I 
was  young  then,  sir,  and  newly  married  to  Bailie  Mac-Can- 
dlish,  that's  dead  and  gone  [a  sigh]  ;  and  muckle  fun  Tve 
had  wi'  the  Supervisor.  He  was  a  Aidi  dog.  0,  an  he  could 
hae  hauden  aS  the  smugglers  a  bit !  but  he  was  aye  venture- 
some. And  so  ye  see,  sir,  there  was  a  king's  sloop  down  in 
Wigton  Bay,  and  Frank  Kennedy,  he  behpved  to  have  her  up 
to  chase  Dirk  Hatteraick's  lugger— ye'U  mind  Dirk  Hatter- 
aick.  Deacon  ?  I  dare  say  ye  may  llave  dealt  wi'  him — [the 
Deacon  gave  a  sort  of  acguiescent  nod  and  humph].  He  waa 
a  daring  chield,  and  he  lought  his  ship  till  she  blew  up  like 
peelings  of  ingans  ;  and  Frank  Kennedy,  he  had  been  the 
first  man  to  board,  and  he  was  flung  like  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
oflE,  and  fell  into  the  water  below  the  rock  at  Warroch  Point, 
that  they  ca'  the  Ganger's  Loup  to  this  day." 

"  Ana  Mr.  Bertram's  child,'^  said  the  stranger,  "  what  is 
all  this  to  him?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  the  bairn  aye  held  an  unco  wark  wi'  the  Super- 
visor ;  and  it  was  generally  thought  he  went  on  board  the 
vessel  alang  wi'  him,  as  bairns  are  aye  forward  to  be  in  mis- 
chief." 

'^No,  no,"  said  the  Deacon,  ^'ye're  clean  out  there, 
Luckie ;  for  the  young  Laird  was  stown  away  by"^  randy 
gypsey  woman  they  ca'd  Meg  Merrilies — I  mind  her  looks  weel 
— m  revenge  for  EUangowan  having  gar'd  her  be  drummed 
through  Kippletringan  for  stealing  a  silver  spoon." 

^^Ii  ye'U  forgie  me,  Deacon,"  said  the  precentor,  ^'you're 
e'en  as  far  wrang  as  the  gudewife." 

^*  And  what  is  your  edition  of  the  story,  sir  ?"  said  the 
stranger,  tuniing  to  him  with  interest.     . 

'^  That's  maybe  no  sae  canny  to  tell,^'  said  the  precentor, 
with  solemnity. 

Upon  being  urged,  however,  to  speak  out,  he  preluded 
with  two  or  tiiree  large  puffs  of  tobacco-smoke,  and  out  of 
the  cloudy  sanctuary  which  these  whiffs  formed  around 
him  delivered  the  following  legend,  having  cleared  his  voice 
with  one  or  two  hems,  and  imitating,  as  near  as  he  could, 
the  eloquence  wMch  weekly  thundered  over  his  head  from 
the  pulpit. 
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"  What  we  are  now  to  deliver,  my  brethren, — ^hem — ^hem, 
— I  mean,  my  good  friends, — was  not  done  in  a  comer,  and 
may  serve  as  an  answer  to  witch-advocates,  atheists,  and 
misbelievers  of  all  kinds.  Ye  must  know  that  the  worship- 
ful Laird  of  EUangowan  was  not  so  preceese  as  he  might 
have  been  in  clearing  his  land  of  witches  (concerning  whom 
it  is  said,  ^Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live^) ,  nor  of 
those  who  had  familiar  spirits,  and  consulted  with  divina- 
tion, and  sorcery,  and  lots,  which  is  the  fashion  with  the 
Egyptians,  as  they  ca'  themsells,  and  other  unhappy  bodies, 
in  this  our  countrv.  And  the  Laird  was  three  years  married 
without  having  a  family  ;  and  he  was  sae  left  to  himsell,  that 
it  was  thought  he  held  ower  muckle  troking  and  communing 
wi^  that  Meg  Merrilies,  wha  was  the  maist  notorious  witch  in 
a*  Galloway  and  Dumfries-shire  baith/' 

*^  Aweel,  I  wot  there^s  something  in  that,^'  said  Mrs.  Mac- 
Candlish ;  ^^  I've  kenned  him  order  her  twa  glasses  of  brandy  in 
this  very  house/' 

**  Aweel,  gudewife,  then  the  less  I  lee.  Sae  the  lady 
was  wi'  bairn  at  last,  and  in  the  night  when  she  should  have 
been  delivered  there  comes  to  the  door  of  the  ha'  house — the 
Place  of  EUangowan  as  they  ca'd — an  ancient  man,  strangely 
habited,  and  asked  for  quarters.  His  head,  and  his  legs,  and 
his  arms  were  bare,  although  it  was  winter  time  o'  the  year, 
and  he  had  a  gray  beard  three-quarters  lang.  Weel,  he  was 
admitted ;  stnd  when  the  lady  was  delivered,  he  craved  to 
know  the  very  moment  of  the  hour  of  the  birth,  and  he  went 
out 'and  consulted  the  stars.  And  when  he  came  back  he 
telled  the  Laird  that  the  Evil  One  wad  have  power  over  the 
knave-bairn  that  was  that  night  bom,  and  he  charged  him 
that  the  babe  should  be  bred  up  in  the  ways  of  piety,  and 
that  he  should  aye  hae  a  godly  minister  at  his  elbow  to  pray 
wV  the  bairn  and  for  him.  And  the  aged  man  vanished 
awav,  and  no  man  of  this  country  ever  saw  mair  o'  him." 

^^  Now,  that  will  not  pass,"  said  the  postilion,  who,  at  a 
respectful  distance,  was  listening  to  the  conversation,  "beg- 
ging Mr.  Skreigh's  and  the  company's  pardon  ;  there  was  no 
sae  mony  hairs  on  the  warlock  s  face  as  there's  on  Letter- 
Gae's*  ain  at  this  moment;  and  he  had  as  gude  a  pair  o' 
boots  as  a  man  need  streik  on  his  legs,  and  gloves  too  ;  and  I 
should  understand  boots  by  this  time,  I  think." 

'^Whisht,  Jock,"  said  the  landlady. 

"Ay  ?  and  what  do  ye  ken  o'  the  matter,  friend  Jabos?" 
said  the  precentor,  contemptuously. 

*  The  precentor  is  called  by  Allan  Ramsay, 

The  letter-gae  of  haly  rhyme. 
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"No  muckle,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Skreigh,  only  that  I  lived 
wiiJain  a  penny-stane  cast  o'  the  head  o'  the  avenue  at  Ellan- 
gowan,  when  a  man  earn  jingling  to  our  door  that  night  the 
young  Laird  was  born,  and  my  mother  sent  me,  that  was  a 
hafflin  oallant,  to  show  the  stranger  the  gate  to  the  Place, 
which>  if  he  had  been  sic  a  warlock,  he  might  hae  kenned 
himsell,  ane  wad  think  ;  and  he  was  a  young,  weel-faured, 
-jveel-dressed  lad,  like  an  Englishman.  And  I  tell  ye  he  had 
as  gude  a  hat,  and  boots,  and  gloves,  as  ony  gentleman  need 
to  have.  To  be  sure  he  did  gie  an  awesome  glance  up  at  the 
auld  castle,  and  there  was  some  spae-wark  gaed  on,  I  aye 
heard  that ;  but  as  for  his  vanishing,  I  held  tJie  stirrup  my- 
sell  when  he  gaed  awaj,  and  he  gied  me  a  round  half-crown. 
He  was  riding  on  a  haick  they  ca^d  Souple  Sam  ;  it  belanged 
to  the  George  at  Dumfries ;  it  was  a  blood-bay  beast, ^very  ill 
o^  the  spavin  ;  I  hae  seen  the  beast  baith  before  and  since. '^ 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  Jock,^'  answered  Mr.  Skreigh,  with  a  tone 
of  mild  solemnity,  "our  accounts  differ  in  no  material  par- 
ticulars ;  but  I  had  no  knowledge  that  ye  had  seen  the  man. 
So  ye  see,  my  friends,  that  this  soothsayer  having  prognosti- 
cated evil  to  the  boy,  his  father  engaged  a  godly  minister  to 
be  with  him  morn  and  night. '^ 

"  Ay,  that  was  him  they  caM  Dominie  Sampson,^'  said  the 
postilion. 

"  He*s  but  a  dumb  dog  that,"  observed  the  Deacon ;  "  I 
have  heard  that  he  never  could  preach  five  words  of  a  sermon 
endlang,  for  as  lang  as  he  has  been  licensed." 

"  Weel,  but,"  said  the  precentor,  waving  his  hand,  as  if 
eager  to  retrieve  the  command  of  the  discourse,  "he  waited 
on  the  young  Laird  by  night  and  day.  Now  it  chanced, 
when  the  bairn  was  near  five  years  auld,  that  the  Laird  had 
a  sight  of  his  errors,  and  determined  to  put  these  Egyptians 
aff  his  ground,  and  he  caused  them  to  remove;  and  that 
Frank  Kennedy,  that  was  a  rough,  swearing  fellow,  he  was 
sent  to  turn  them  off.  And  he  cursed  and  damned  at  them, 
and  they  swure  at  him ;  and  that  Meg  Merrilies,  that  was 
the  maist  ppwerf  u^  with  the  Enemy  of  Mankind,  she  as  gude 
as  said  she  would  have  him,  body  and  soul,  before  three  days 
were  ower  his  head.  And  I  have  it  from  a  sure  hand,  and 
that's  ane  wha  saw  it,  and  that's  John  Wilson,  that  was  the 
Laird's  groom,  that  Meg  appeared  to  the  Laird  as  he  was  rid- 
ing hame  from  Singleside,  over  Gibbie's-know,  and  threatened 
him  wi'  what  she  wad  do  to  his  family  ;  but  whether  it  was 
Meg  or  something  waur  in  her  likeness,  for  it  seemed  bigger 
than  ony  mortal  creature,  John  could  not  say." 
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^/Awoel/' said-tlao  postilian,  ^^it  might  be  sae,  I  canna 
ay  against  it,  i6t'\  wasiiofc-  in  the  country  at  the  time;  but 
ohn  Wilson  was  a  blustering  kind  of  chield,  without  the 
eart  o^a  ppru^.'^*    '      . 

'^Ind  what  was- the- end  of  all  this"?'^  said  the  stranger, 
'ifch  some  impatience. 

//Ou,  th<^  event  and  upshot  of  it  was,  sir;'*  said  the  pre- 
:ntor,  "that  while  they  were  all  looking  on,  beholding  a 
ing'3  ship  chase  a  smuggler,  this  Kenneay  suddenly  brake 
vxfttie  them  without  ony  reason  that  cottld  be  descried — 
)p33  nor  tows  wad  not  hae  held  him — ^and  made  fof  the 
aoi  of  Warroch  as  fast  as  his  beast  could  carry  him )  and 
r  the  t\ray  he  met  the  young  Laird  and  his  governor,  aild  he 
Latched  up  the  bairn,  and  swure,  if  he  was  bewitched,  the 
lira  should  have  the  same  luck  as  him  ;  and  the  minister 
Uowed  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  almaist  as  fast  as  them,  for 
)  \yas  wonderfully  swift  61  foot,  and  he  saw  Meg  the  witch, 

her  master  in  her  similitude,  rise  suddenly  out  of  the 
ouhd,  and  claught  the  bairn  suddenly  otit  of  the  gauger's 
ms ;  and  then  he  rampauged  and  drew  his  sword,  for  ye 
h  a  fie  man  and  a  cusser  fearsna  the  deil/' 

^'  I  believe  that^s  very  true,^'  said  the  postilion. 

"So,  sir,  she  grippit"  him,  and  clodded  him  like  a  stane 
)m  the  sling  ower  the  craigs  of  Worroch  Head,  where  he 
,3  found  that  evening;  but  what  became  of  the  babe, 
i-nkly  I  cannot  say.  But  he  that  was  minister  here  then, 
it's  now  in  a  better  place,  had  an  o^Dinion  that  the  bairn 
3  only  conveyed  to  fairy-land  for  a  season. '^ 

The  stranger  had  smiled  slightly  at  some  parts  of  this 
iital,  but  ere  he  could  answer  the  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs 
3  heard,  and  a  smart  servant,  handsomely  dressed,  with  a 
ckade  in  his  hat,  bustled  into  the  kitchen,  with  *'  Make  a 
tie  room,  good  people/'  when,  observin.o:  the  stranger,  he 
scended  at  once  into  the  modest  and  civil  domestic,  his  bat 
ik  down  by  his  side,  and  he  put  a  letter  into  his  masters 
ids.  "  The  family  at  Ellangowan,  sir,  are  in  great  distress 
i  unable  to  receive  any  visits." 

'I  know  it,"  replied  his  master.  "And  now,  madam, 
''ou  will  have  the  goodness  to  allow  me  to  occupy  the 
•lor   yoa    mentioned,  as  you    are    disappointed    of  your 

jsts '' 

'  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish,  and  hastened  to 
it  the  way  with  all  tho  imperative  bustle  which  an  active 
ilady  loves  to  desplay  on  such  occasions. 
'  Young  man,"  said  the  Deacon  to  the  servant,  filling  a 
is,  '*  ye'll  no  be  the  waur  o'  this,  after  your  ride." 
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'^  Not  a  feather,  sir ;  thank  ye,  your  very  good  health, 
sir/' 

^^  And  wha  may  your  master  be,  friend  ?  '^ 

*^  What,  the  gentleman  that  was  here  ?  that^s  the  famous 
Colonel  Mannering,  sir,  from  the  East  Indies/' 

^^  What,  him  we  read  of  in  the  newspapers  ? '' 

^*  Ay,  ay,  just  the  same.  It  was  he  relieved  Ouddiebum, 
and  defended*  Chingalore,  and  defeated  the  great  Mahratta 
chief.  Bam  Jolli  Bundleman.  I  was  with  him  in  most  of  his 
campaigns/' 

*^  Lord  safe  us,''  said  the  landlady  ;  ^^I  must  go  see  what 
he  would  have  for  supper:  that  I  should  set  him  down 
here!" 

'^  0,  he  likes  that  all  the  better,  mother.  You  never  saw 
a  plainer  creature  in  your  life  than  our  old  Colonel ;  and  yet 
he  hai  a  spice  of  the  devil  in  him,  too." 

The  rest  of  the  evening's  conversation  below  stairs  tending 
little  to  edification,  we  shall,  with  the  reader's  leave,  step  up 
to  the  parlor* 


CHAPTER  Xn 

Repotatioii  1  that*8  man's  idol 
Set  up  against  Gk>d.  the  Maker  of  all  laws, 
Who  nath  commanded  us  we  should  not  kill. 
And  yet  we  say  we  must,  for  Reputation  I 
What  honest  man  can  either  fear  his  own, 
Or  else  will  hurt  another's  rejmtation? 
Fear  to  do  base  unworthy  thmgs  is  valor ; 
If  they  be  done  to  us,  to  suffer  them 
Is  valor  too. 

Ben  Jonson. 

The  Colonel  was  walking  pensively  up  and  down  tlie  parlor 
when  the  officious  landl^^y  re-entered  to  take  his  commands. 
Having  given  them  in  the  manner  he  thought  would  be  most 
acceptable  ^'  for  the  good  of  the  house/'  he  begged  to  detain 
her  a  moment. 

"I  think/'  he  said,  ^^ madam,  if  I  understood  the  good 
people  right,  Mr.  Bertram  lost  his  son  in  his  fifth  year/' 

"  0  ay,  sir,  there's  nae  doubt  o'  that,  though  there  are 
mony  idle  clashes  about  the  way  and  manner,  for  it's  an  aul 
story  now,  and  everybody  tells  it,  as  we  were  doing,  their  ain 
way  by  theingleside.  But  lost  the  bairn  was  in  his  fifth  year, 
as  your  honor  says.  Colonel ;  and  the  news  being  i*ashly  telled 
to  the  leddy,  then  great  with  child,  cost  her  her  life  that 
samyn  night ;  and  the  Laird  never  throve  after  that  day,  but 
was  just  careless  of  eyerything,  though,  when  his  daughter  Miss 
Lucy  grew  up,  she  tried  to  keep  order  within  doors ;  but 
what  could  she  do,  poor  thing  ?  So  now  they're  out  of 
house  and  hauld." 

'*  Gan  you  recollect,  madam,  about  what  time  of  the  year 
the  child  was  lost?"  xhe  landlady,  after  a  pause  and 
some  recollection,  answered,  '^  she  was  positive  it  was  about 
this  season ; "  and  added  some  local  recollections  that  fixed 
the  date  in  her  memory  as  occurring  about  the  beginning  of 
November,  17 — . 

The  stran^r  took  two  or  three  turns  round  the  room  in 
silence,  but  signed  to  Mrs.  Mac-Gandlish  not  to  leave  it. 

'^  Bid  I  rightly  apprehend,"  he  said,  ''  that  the  estate  of 
Ellangowan  is  in  the  market  ?" 
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in  the  market  ?  It  will  be  selled  the  mom  to  the  high- 
est bidder — ^that^s  no  the  mom.  Lord  help  me !  which  is  the 
Sabbath,  but  on  Monday,  the  first  free  day  ;  and  the  furni- 
ture and  stocking  is  to  be  roupit  at  the  same  time  on  the 
f  round.  It^s  the  opinion  of  the  haill  country  that  the  sale 
as  been  shamefully  forced  on  at  this  ^time,  when  there^s  sae 
little  money  stirring  in  Scotland  Vi^  this  weary  American  war, 
that  somebody  may  get  the  land  a  bargain.  Deilbein  them, 
that  I  should  saj  sae  !  '^  — the  good  lady's  wrath  rising  at  the 
supposed  injustice. 

'^  And  where  wjU  the  sale  take  place  ? '' 

'^  On  the  :premises,  as  the  advertisement  says  ;  that^s  at 
the  house  of  Ellang^owan^  yourhonor,  as  I  understand  it.'' 

"  And  who  exhibits  the  title-deeds,  rent-^oll,  a,nd  plan  ?'* 

^^  A  very  decent  man,  sir  ;  the  sheriff-substitute  of  the 
county,  who  h^  authority  from  the  Court  of  Session.  He's 
in  the  town  just  now,  if  your  honor  would  like  to  see  him  ; 
and  he  can  tell  you  mair  about  the  los&of  the  bairn  than  ony- 
body,  for  the  sheriff-depute  (thafs  hispritwipal,  like)  took 
much  pains  to  come  at  the  truth  o' that  m€ttter>  as  I  have 
heard.^'  ^     '■  - 


'^  And  this  gentleman's  name  is- 


'.' Mac-Morlan,  sir;  he's  a  mfaA  o^  character,  and  weel 
spoken  o'."  '  '      .'■'■'■•'        '    ^ 

''Send  my  compliments— -Colonfer  Manheting^g^  cbmpli- 
ments  to  himi  and  I  wbtild  bi^  glad  h^would  do  metheplea^ 
lire  of  supping  with  irie,  and'  bring  th^se  papter^'  mth  nim  ^ 
and  I  beig,  good  'iriadlam,  you  will  say  notning  ol  this  to  any 
one  else. '^  :         .     •  .     = 

-  '^  Me,  sir  F'lie'era  word  shall  >!  &arjr.-i  I  wish  yodr  honor 
[a  pourtesy],  or  ^ny  honorable  gentleman  that's  "^fought  for 
his  country  [another  courtesv] ,  had  the  land,  *  since  the  auld 
family  maun  quit  [a  Sigh],  rather  than  that  wily  soou^idrel 
Glossin,  that's  risen  on  the  ruin  of  the  |t)e8t  friend  his  ever  liad. 
And  now  I  think  on't,  I'll  slip  on  my  hood  arid  pattens,  and 
gang  to  Mr*  Mao-Morlan  myselly  he^  at  hamei  e^^en  now ;  it's 
^hardly'a  step."  •  '»    •''.'    "j    - "    '  -        "^j-.  *  !.    ■ 

' ''•';^^  Do"  so,  my  good  -ktidlady;  4nd  'm&nj  thanks  ;  and  bid 
my*  "servant  ^ J)  here  With-  niypDrtfoHdiatiie  mean  timei''* 
"  ■  '-ih  aj  itoini^ 'or  twoOoioftel  Mann^ring  was  (|uietiy  seated 
with  his  writing  materials  before  him.  We  have  the  privilege 
of  Idokiiig  otei^  Ms  shdtilde'P^a^  fh©  ^writeg;  amj :  w*  willingly 
communicate  5ts  substance ' to -^^^ur  feadbi»s;  Thie'  letter  wjas 
^ddt^essed-  t6  Arthur  M^Tvyn^.iBsq.v'qfMen^yiii  BaMi  Llan- 
braithwaite,  Westmoreland.     It  *  contained  aames  «©ie'oant  of 
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he  writer^s  preribus  joutney  since  parting  with  him,  and 
hen  proceeded  as  follows  : 

"  And  now,  why  will  you  still  upbraid  me  with  my  mel- 
ncholy,  Mervyn  ?  Do  you  think,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
Lve  years,  battles,  wounds,  imprisonment,  misfortunes  of 
very  description,  I  can  be  still  the  same  lively,  unbroken 
tuv  Mannering  who  climbed  Skiddaw  with  you,  or  shot 
;rouse  upon  Crossf ell  ?  That  you,  who  have  remained  in  the 
losom  01  domestic  happiness,  experience  little  change,  that 
our  step  is  as  light  and  your  fancy  as  full  of  sunshme,  is  a 
►lessed  effect  of  health  and  temperament,  co-operating  witli 
on  tent  and  a  smooth  current  down  the  course  of  life.  But 
^y  career  has  been  one  of  difficulties  and  doubts  and  errors, 
•"rom  my  infancy  I  have  been  the  sport  of  accident,  and, 
hough  the  wind  has  often  borne  me  into  harbor,  it  has  sel- 
dom been  into  that  which  the  pilot  destined.  Let  me  recall 
0  you— 4)ut  the  task  must  be  brief — the  odd  and  wayward 
ates  of  my  youth,  and  the  misfortunes  of  my  manhood. 

^^  The  former,  you  will  say,  had  nothing  very  appalling. 
ill  was  not  for  the  best ;  but  all  was  tolerable.  My  father, 
he  eldest  son  of  an  ancient  but  reduced  family,  left  me  with 
Ittle,  save  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  house,  to  the  protec- 
ion  of  his  more  fortunate  brothers.  They  were  so  fond  of 
ae  that  they  almost  quarrelled  about  me.  My  uncle,  the 
•ishop,  would  have  had  me  in  orders,  and  offered  me  a  living  ; 
ay  uncle,  the  merchant,  would  have  put  me  into  a  counting- 
Louse,  and  proposed  to  give  me  a  share  in  the  thriving 
oncem  of  Mannering  &  Marshall,  in  Lombard  Street.  So, 
•etween  these  two  stools,  or  rather  these  two  soft,  easy,  well- 
tuffed  chairs  of  divinity  and  commerce,  my  unfortunate 
►erson  slipped  down,  and  pitched  upon  a  dragoon  saddle. 
Igain,  the  bishoj)  wished  me  to  marry  the  niece  and  heiress 
f  the  Dean  of  Lincoln ;  and  my  uncle,  the  alderman,  pro- 
►osed  to  me  the  only  daughter  of  old  Sloethorn,  the  great 
rine-merchant,  rich  enough  to  play  at  span-counter  with 
aoidores  and  make  thread-papers  of  bank-notes ;  and  some- 
low  I  slipped  my  neck  out  of  both  nooses,  and  married — 
•oor,  poor  Sophia  Wellwood. 

^*  Yon  will  say,  my  military  career  in  India,  when  If ollowed 
ay  regiment  there,  should  have  given  me  some  satisfaction  ; 
nd  so  it  assuredly  has.  You  will  remind  me  also,  that  if  I 
isappointed  the  hopes  of  my  guardians,  I  did  not  incur  their 
ispleasure  ;  that  the  bishop,  at  his  death,  bequeathed  me  his 
lessing,  his  manuscript  sermons,  and  a  curious  portfolio  con- 
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taming  the  heads  of  eminent  divines  qt  the  c JLiireh  of  Engjland  ; 
and  that  my  uncle.  Sir  Paul  bannering,  left  me  sole  heir  and 
executor  to  his  large  fortune.  Yet  this  availeth  me  nothing  ; 
I  told  you  I  had  that  upon  my  mind  which  I  should  carry  to 
my  grave  with  me,  a  perpetual  aloes  in  the  draught  of  exist- 
ence. I  will  tell  you  the  cause  more  in  detail  than  I  had  the 
heart  to  do  while  under  your  hospitable  roof.  You  will  often 
hear  it  mentioned,  and  perhaps  with  different  and  unfounded 
circumstances.  I  will  therefore  speak  it  out ;  and  then  let  the 
event  itself,  and  the  sentiments  of  melancholy  with  which  it 
has  impressed  me,  never  again  be  subject  of  discussion  be- 
tween us. 

''  Sophia,  as  you  well  know,  followed  me  to  India.  She  was 
as  innocent  as  gay ;  but,  unfortunately  for  us  both,  as  gay  as 
innocent.  My  own  manners  were  partly  formed  by  studies  I 
had  forsaken,  and  habits  of  seclusion  not  quite  consistent  with 
my  situation  as  commandant  of  a  regiment  in  a  country  where 
universal  hospitality  is  offered  and  expected  by  every  settler 
claiming  the  rank  of  a  gentleman.  In  a  moment  of  peculiar 
pressure  (you  know  how  hard  we  were  sometimes  run  to  obtain 
white  faces  to  countenance  our  line-of -battle),  a  young  man 
named  Brown  joined  our  regiment  as  a  volunteer,  and,  finding 
the  military  duty  more  to  his  fancy  than  commerce,  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged,  remained  with  us  as  a  cadet.  Let  me  do 
my  unhappy  victim  justice  :  he  behaved  with  such  gallantry 
on  every  occasion  that  offered  that  the  first  vacant  commission 
was  considered  as  his  due.  I  was  absent  for  some  weeks  upon 
a  distant  expedition  ;  when  I  returned  I  found  this  young 
fellow  established  quite  as  the  friend  of  the  house,  and  habit- 
ual attendant  of  my  wife  and  daughter.  It  was  an  arrange- 
ment which  displeased  me  in  many  particulars,  though  no 
objection  could  be  made  to  his  manners  or  character.  Yet  I 
might  have  been  reconciled  to  his  familiarity  in  my  family,  but 
for  the  suggestions  of  another.  If  you  read  over — what  I 
never  dare  open — the  play  of  ^  Othello,^  you  will  have  some 
idea  of  what  followed — I  mean  of  my  motives  ;  my  actions, 
thank  God  !  were  less  reprehensible.  There  was  another  cadet 
ambitious  of  the  vacant  situation.  He  called  my  attention  to 
what  he  led  me  to  term  coquetry  between  my  wife  and  this 
young  man.  Sophia  was  virtuous,  but  proud  of  her.  virtue ; 
and,  irritated  by  my  jealousy,  she  was  so  imprudent  as  to  press 
and  encourage  an  intimacy  which  she  saw  X  disapproved  and 
regarded  with  suspicion.  Between  Brown  and  me  there  existed 
a  sort  of  internal  dislike.  He  made  an  effort  or  two  to  over- 
come my  prejudice;  but,  prepossessed  as  I  was,  I  placed 
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them  to  a  wrong  motive.  Peeling  himself  rej)ulged,  and  with 
scorn,  he  desisted ;  and  as  he  was  without  family  and  friends, 
he  was  naturally  more  watchful  of  the  deportment  of  one  who 
had  both. 

*^  It  is  odd  with  what  torture  I  write  this  letter.  I  feel 
inclined,  nevertheless,  to  protract  the  operation,  just  as  if  my 
doing  so  could  put  off  the  'catastrophe  which  has  so  long 
embittered  my  life.  But— it  must  be  told,  wid  it  shall  be 
told  briefly. 

"  My  wife,  though  no  longer  young,  was  still  eminently 
handsome,  and — ^letme  say  thus  far  in  my  own  justification — 
she  was  fond  of  being  thought  so — I  am  repeating  what  I  said 
before.  In  a  word,  of  her  virtue  I  never  entertained  a  doubt ; 
but,  pushed  by  the  artful  suggestions  of  Archer,  I  thought 
she  cared  little  for  my  peace  of  mind,  and  that  the  young  fel- 
low Brown  paid  his  attentions  in  my  despite,  and  in  defiance 
of  me.  He  perhaps  considered  me,  on  his  part,  as  an  oppres- 
sive aristocratic  man,  who  made  my  rank  in  society  and  in  the 
army  the  means  of  galling  those  whom  circumstances  placed 
beneath  me.  And  if  he  discovered  my  silly  jealousy,  he 
probably  considered  the  fretting  me  in  that  sore  point  of  my 
character  as  one  means  of  avenging  the  petty  indignities  to 
which  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  subject  him.  Yet  an  acute 
friend  of  mine  gave  a  more  harmless,  or  at  least  a  less  offen- 
sive, construction  to  his  attentions,  which  he  conceived  to  be 
meant  for  my  daughter  Julia,  though  immediately  addressed 
to  propitiate  the  influence  of  her  mother.  This  could  have 
been  no  very  flattering  or  pleasing  enterprise  on  the  pirt  of  an 
obscure  and  nameless  young  man  ;  but  I  should  not  have  been 
offended  at  this  folly  as  I  was  at  the  higher  degree  of  presump- 
tion I  suspected.  Offended,  however,  I  was,  and  in  a  mortal 
degree. 

*'  A  very  slight  spark  will  kindle  a  flame  where  everything 
lies  open  to  catch  it.  I  have  absolutely  forgot  the  proximate 
cause  of  quarrel,  but  it  was  some  trifle  which  occurred  at  the 
card-table  which  occasioned  high  words  and  a  challenge.  We 
met  in  the  morning  beyond  the  walls  and  esplanade  of  the 
fortress  which  I  then  commanded,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  set- 
tlement. This  was  arranged  for  Brown's  safety,  had  he 
escaped.  I  almost  wish  he  had,  though  at  my  own  expense  ; 
but  he  fell  by  the  first  fire.  We  strove  to  assist  him  ;  but 
some  of  these  looties,  a  species  of  native  banditti  who  were 
always  on  the  watch  for  prey,  poured  in  upon  us.  Archer 
and  I  gained  our  horses  with  difficulty,  and  out  our  way 
through  them  after  a  hard  conflict,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
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received  some  desperate  woimds.  Tp  complete  the  misfor- 
tunes of  this  miseraWe  day,,  my  wife, .  who  suapected  the 
design  with  which  I  left  the  fortress,  had  ordered^  her  palan- 
quin to  follow  me,  and  was  alarmed  and  almost  madepnsoner 
hy  another  troop  of  these  plunderers.  She  was  quickly  re- 
leased by  a  party  of  our  cavalry ;  but  I  cannot  disguise  from 
myself  that  the  incidents  of  this  fatal  morning  gave  a  severe 
shock  to  health .  already  delicate.  The  confession  of  Archer, 
who  thought  himself  dying,  that  he  had  invented  some  cir- 
cumstances;, and  for  hifl  purpoge^  pat  the  wo^st  construction 
upoii  others>  and  the  full  e;xplanation  and  exchange  of  for- 
giveness with  me  which  this  pi:oduced,  could  not  check  the 
progress  of  her  disorder.  She  died  within  abso^t  eisht  months 
after  this  incident,  bequeathing  me:o^ly  the  girl  oi  whom 
Mrs*  Mervyni  is  «o  good  ^s  to  undertake  the  temporary  jcharge. 
Julia  was  also  extremely  ill ;  So  much  so^  that  I  was  induced  to 
throw  up  my  command  and  return  to  Europe,  where  her  native 
air,  time,  and  the  novelty  of  ttie  scenes  arpund  her  have  con- 
tributed to  dissipate  her  dejection  a^d  restore  her  health. 

^^  Now  that  you  know  nay  story,  y*Qu  will  no  longer,  ask 
me  theireason  of  in5r;ja^elanGbply,rbiit  peypiit  nje  tp  brood 
upon  I  it  as  I  may.  There  is,^Uirely,  in  the  above  jUarrative 
enough  to  Embitter,  though  ij^pt  to  poison,  tjiejch^hqe  which 
the  fortune  and  fame  you  so  qften  mention  had  prepared  to 
regale  my  years  <xfretirenje»t;;f  -     < 

"I  could  add  cir^umsteueeg  which,  our  qld  tutor  would 
have  quoted  as  instances,  of  day ,  fatality ^f-—:yovL^,ov\(l  laugh 
wete  lio  mention  such  <pftrticular6>  especially  as  y6u  ki^ow  I 

Eut  no'ifaith  iia>them.  ,  jT^ti  since  I  Jiave  come j, to  the  very 
ouse  from  which  I  now  >vrite,,J  [have  leari;ied  a  singular 
coincidence,  wliich,  if  .1  find  it  truly  established  by  tolerable 
evidence,  will  serve  us  hereafter  for  subject  of  ctirious  dis- 
cussion. But  I  will  spare  you  at  present,  as  I  expect  a  per- 
son to  speak  aboufca  purdhase  of  property  now  open  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  lb  i^  a  place  to  which  I  hav^  a  foolish 
partiality,  and  I  hope  my,  purchasing,  may  be  convenient  to 
those  who  are  parting  with  it,  as ,  thjere  is  a  plan  for  buying 
it  under  the  value.  My  respectful  compliments  to  Mrs.  iler- 
vyn,  and  I  will  trust  you>.  though  ypu  boast  to  be  so  lively 
a  youpg  gentleman,  to  kiss  Julia. for,me.  Ad(ieq,  dear  Mei;'- 
vyn.     Thine  ever,  .      .         Guy  ALiNifEinNG.^' 

Mr.  Mac-Morlan  now  entered  the  room.  T^e  well-known 
character  of  GolonelMtmnering.atonce  disposed  this  gentle- 
man;.who  was  amau  of  intejligence^nd  probity,  to.be  open 
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and  confidential.  He  explained  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  property.  **It  was  settled/'  he  said,  *'the 
greater  part  of  it  at  least,  upon  heirs-male,  and  the  purchaser 
would  have  the  privilege  of  retaining  in  his  hands  a  large 
proportion  of  the  price,  in, case  of  the  reappearance,  within  a 
cerfaiin  limited  term,  of  thfe  chiW  who  had  disappeared. '^ 

"To  what  purpose,  then,  force  forward  a  sale  ?'*  said 
Mannering. 

Mac-Morlan  smiled.  " Ostensibly/'  he  answered,  "to 
substitute  the  interest  of  money  instead  of  the  ill-paid  and 
precarious  rents  of  «n  unimproved  estate  ;  but  chiefly,  it  was 
believed,  to  suit  the  wishes  and  views  of  a  certain  intended 
purchaser,  who  had  becomes  principal  cfreditor,  and  forced 
himself  into  the  management  of  the  awaits  by  means  best 
known  to  himself,  and  who,  it  was  thought,  would  find  it 
very  convenient  to  purchase  the  estate  withofit  paying  down 
the  price.''  \ 

Mannering  consulted  with  Mr.. Mac-Mprlan  upon  the  steps 
for  thwarting  this,  unprincipled  attempt,  They  then  con- 
versed long  on  the  singular  disappearance  of  llarry  Bertram 
upon  his  fifth. birthday,  verifying  thus  the  random  prediction 
of  Mannering,  of  which,  however,  it  will  readily  be  supposed 
he  made  no  boafit.  Mr.  Jiac-Morlan  was  not  himself  in  office . 
when  that  incident  took  place  ;  but  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstance^,  and  promised  that  our  hero  should 
have  them  detailed  by  the  sheriff-depute  himself,  if,  as  he 
propos^,  ;hp  should  become  a  settler  in  that  part  of  Scotland. 
Witli  this  assurance  they  parted,  well  satisfied  with  each 
other  and  with  the  evepin^s  conference. 

On,  1(he  Sunday  following.:  Colonel  Mannering  attended 
the  parish  church  with  great  decorum.  None  of  the  Ellan- 
gowan  family  were  present ;  and  it  was  understood  that  the 
old  Laird  was  rather  worse  than  better.  Jock  Jabos,  once 
more  dispatched  for  him,  returned  once  more  without  his 
errand  ;  but  on  the  following  day  Miss  Beirtram  hoped  he 
might  be  removed*      i 
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They  told  me,  bjr  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
They  had  commission  to  seize  all  thy  fortune. 
Here  stood  a  ruffian  with  a  horrid  face, 
Lording  it  o'er  a  pile  of  massy  plate. 
Tumbled  into  a  heap  for  public  sale  ; 
There  was  another,  making  villanous  jests 
At  thy  undoing ;  he  had  taNdn  possession 
Of  all  thy  ancient  most  domestic  ornaments. 

Otwat. 

Eably  next  morning  Mannering  mounted  his  horse  and, 
^accompanied  by  his  servant^  took  the  road  to  EUangowan. 
He  had  no  need  to  inquire  the  way.  A  sale  in  the  country 
i3  a  place  of  public  resort  and  amusement,  and  people  of  yan- 
•ous  descriptions  streamed  to  it  from  all  quarters. 

After  a  pleasant  ride  of  about  an  hour,  the  old  towers  of 
the  ruin  presented  themselves  in  the  landscape.  The 
thoughts,  with  what  different  feelings  he  had  lost  sight 
of  them  so  many  years  before,  thronged  upon  the  mind  of  the 
traveller.  The  landscape  was  the  same ;  but  how  changed 
the  feelings,  hopes,  ana  views  of  the  spectator !  Tl;ien  life 
and  love  were  new,  and  all  the  prospect  was  gilded  by  their 
rays.  And  now,  disappointed  in  affection,  sated  with  fame 
and  what  the  world  calls  success,  his  mind  goaded  by  bitter 
and  repentant  recollection,  his  best  hope  was  to  find  a  retire- 
ment in  which  he  might  nurse  the  melancholy  that  was  to 
accompany  him  to  his  grave.  ^^  Yet  why  should  an  individ- 
ual mourn  over  the  instability  of  his  hopes  and  the  vanity  of 
his  prospects  ?  The  ancient  chiefs  whp  erected  these  enor- 
mous and  massive  towers  to  be  the  fortress  of  their  ratce  and 
the  seat  of  their  power, — could  they  have  dreamed  tlie  day 
was  to  come  when  the  last  of  their  descendants  should  be 
expelled,  a  ruined  wanderer,  from  his  possessions!  But 
Nature^s  bounties  are  unaltered.  The  sun  will  shine  as  fair 
on  these  ruins,  whether  the  property  of  a  stranger  or  of  a 
sordid  and  obscure  trickster  of  the  abused  law,  as  when  the 
banners  of  the  founder  first  waved  upon  their  battlements.^' 

These  reflections  brought  Mannering  to  the  door  of  the 
house,  which  was  that  day  open  to  all.    He  entered  among 
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others^  who  traversed  the  apartments^  some  to  select  articles 
lor  purchase,  others  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  There  is  some- 
thing melancholy  in  such  a  scene,  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances.  The  confused  state  of  the  furniture, 
displaced  for  the  convenience  of  being  easily  viewed  and 
carried  oft  by  the  purchasers,  is  disagreeable  to  the  eye. 
Those  articles  which,  pronerly  and  decently  arranged,  look 
creditable  and  handsome,  have  then  a  paltry  and  wretched 
appearance ;  and  the  apartments,  stripped  of  all  that  render 
them  commodious  and  comfortable,  have  an  aspect  of  ruin 
and  dilapidation.  It  is  disgusting  also  to  see  tne  scenes  of 
domestic  society  and  seclusion  thrown  open  to  the  gaze  of  the 
curious  and  the  vulgar,  to  hear  their  coarse  speculations  and 
brutal  jests  upon  the  fashions  and  furniture  to  which  they 
are  unaccustomed, — a  frolicsome  humor  much  cherished  by 
the  whiskey  which  in  Scotland  is  always  put  in  circulation  on 
such  occasions.  All  these  are  ordinary  effects  of  such  a  scene 
as  EUangowan  now  presented ;  but  the  moral  feeling,  that  in 
this  case  they  indicated  the  total  ruin  of  an  ancient  and 
honorable  family,  gave  them  treble  weight  and  poignancy. 

It  was  some  time  before  Colonel  Mannering  could  find  any 
one  disposed  to  answer  his  reiterated  questions  concerning 
EUangowan  himself.  At  length  an  old  maid-servant,  who 
held  her  apron  to  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  told  him  "the  Laird 
was  something  better,  and  they  hoped  he  would  be  able  to 
leave  the  house  that  day.  Miss  Lucy  expected  the  chaise 
every  moment,  and,  as  the  day  was  fine  for  the  time  o^  year, 
they  had  carried  him  in  his  easy-chair  up  to  the  green  before 
the  auld  castle,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  this  unco  spectacle.^' 
Thither  Colonel  Mannering  went  in  quest  of  him,  and  soon 
came  in  sight  of  the  little  group,  which  consisted  of  four 
persons.  The  ascent  was  steep,  so  that  he  had  time  to  recon- 
noitre them  as  he  advanced,  and  to  consider  in  what  mode  he 
should  make  his  address. 

Mr.  Bertram,  paralytic  and  almost  incapable  of  moving, 
occupied  his  easy-chair,  attired  in  his  nightcap  and  a  loose 
camlet  coat,  his  feet  wrapped  in  blankets.  Behind  him,  with 
his  hands  crossed  on  the  cane  upon  which  he  rested,  stood 
Dominie  Sampson,  whom  Mannering  recognized  at  once. 
Time  had  mad!e  no  change  upon  him,  unless  that  his  black 
coat  seeno^  more  brown,  and  nis  gaunt  cheeks  more  lank,  than 
when  Manneting  last  saw  him.  On  one  side  of  the  old  man 
was  a  sylph-like  form — a  young  woman  of  about  seventeen, 
whom  the  Colonel  accounted  to  be  his  daughter.  She  was 
looking  from  time  to  time  anxiously  towards  the  avenue,  as  if 
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expeotin^  the  p^st-chais^ ;  ^nd,  bet  ween  rwhiles  busied  ber^elf 
iq.  adjustiag  tbej)iankets  S0  as  to  protect  her  father  from  the 
cold,  aad  in  aaswQpug  inquiri^,  whiiph  he  fieefmed  to  mak^ 
with  a  captious  and  queirolous  maimer.  .  She  did,  m)t  tmat 
herself  to  look  towards  the  Place,  although  tha  hnm  of  the 
assembled  crowd  must  have  drawn  her  attention  in  that  direct 
tion.  The  fourth  person  of  the  group  was  a  bandsome^  and 
genteel  youn^  man,  who  seemed  to  share  Miss  Bertram's 
anxiety,  and  her  solicitude  to  soothe  and  accpmmodate  her 
parent.  ; 

l^his  young  man  was  the  first  who  observed  Colonel  Man- 
noring,  and  immediately  stepped  forward  to  meet  him,  as  if 
politely  to  prevent  hia  drawing  nearer  to  the  distress^  gro^ip* 
Mannering  instantly  paused  and  explained.  *^He  was,''  ne 
said,  *^  a  strangeir  to  whom  Mr,  Bertram  had  foiTn^ly  shown 
kindness  and  hospitality  ;  he  would  not  hayojptrujded  himself 
upon  him  at  a  period  of  distress,  did  it  not  seem  to  be  in  some 
degree  a  moment  also  of  desertion  ;  he  wished  merely  to  offer 
such  services  as  might  be  in  his  power  to  Mr.  Bertram  and 
the  young  lady." 

,  He  thfju  paused  at  a  little  distance  from  the  chair*  .His 
old  acquaintance  gazed  at  him  with  laQk-lustre  eye,  that 
intjunated  no  tokens  of  recognition ;  the  I)oplinieI^eem.6d  too 
deeply  Kxnk  in  distress  even  tp  observe  hiapre^epoe.  The 
young  man  ^oke  aside  with  Miss  Bertram,  who  advanced 
timidly,  and  thanked  Colonel  Mannering  for.hi^  goodness ; 
'^bat,"  she  eaid,  the  tears  gushing  fast  into  her  eyea,.  *^  h^r 
father,  she  feared,  was  not  so  much  himself  as  to  ,be^ble  to 
remember  him."   _     ,.        .      [.       .  •:.:.... 

.  She  then  retreated  toTyards,the  chair,  appompanied  by  th0 
Colonel.  ^^  Father,"  she  said,  /Hhiis  is  Mr^  MaDinexjing,  .aa 
old  friend,,  .come  tOiipquir^  ^fter  you/'    , 

^^  He's  very  heart^y  i^elqpme,'' said: the  old  inw»  raising 
himself  in  his  chair,  and  attempting  a  gesitur^  of  .courtesy, 
while  >a  gle^-m  of  hospitable  ^atiaiaetion  peemed  to  pass  over 
his  faded  features  ;  ^^but,  Jiucy,;my  dear,;iet  us  gp  down  to 
the  hpnse  ;  jpu  should  notike^j)  the.gentlemaai  h^re  in  the 
cold.  ,  Pominia,  tajse  the.bQy  o|  the  wmeTcpoler.  M?.  a— a — 
the  gentleman  will  ^rely  ta,ke  sp^ejthing  af  terhiarjlde." 
y  ^  Jliinueriiig  wa3a;inspe^Jqibly,affeatpd,t)y,the,^oi:\trast  which 
his,reQol}ectiQa  m^debefeween  this  rop§p,tion,^nd  that  vith 
which-he  had>l?eenigreetedfby  tb^^parajie  ^ncjdvidjt^alrj^^iii^ti  thay 
l^t  PQt.  .  He  opuVi  nob.rp^traiQ./his  t^a^^i  ^^^hi^;  evjdppt 
em,oti,p;a.at  once  attained  him  t)ie  cpnfidencp  qfitl^.^iendle^g 
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^^  Alas  !*'  she  said,  ^^this  is  distressing  feven  to  a  stranger  ; 
but  it  may  be  better  for  my  poor  ftither  to  be  in  this  way 
than  if  lie  knew'  and  could  feel  all/' 

A  servant  in  livery  now  came  up  the  path,  and  spoke  in 
an  undertone  to  the  young  gentleman — **  Mr.  Charles,  mv 
lady's  wanting  you  yonder  sadly,  to  bid  for  her  for  the  blact 
ebony  cabinet ;  and  Lady  Jean  Devorgoil  is  wi'  her  an'  a' ; 
ye  maun  come  away  directly/' 

''  Tell  them  you  could  not  find  me,  Tom  •  or,  stay, — say  t 
am  looking  at  the  horses/' 

''No,  no,  no,"  said  Lucy  Bertram,  earnestly;  **if  you 
would  not  add  to  the  misery  of  this  miserable  moment,  go  to 
the  company  directly.  This  gentleman,  I  am  sure,  will  see  us 
to  the  carriage." 

''Unquestionably,  madam,"  said  Mannering,  ^'  your 
young  friend  may  rely  on  my  attention." 

"  Farewell,  then,  said  youtig  Hazlewood,  and  whispered 
a  word  in  her  ear ;  then  rah  down  the  steep  hastily,  as  it  not 
trusting  his  resolution  at  a  slower  pace. 

"  Where's  Charles  Hazlewood  running  ?"  said  the  invalid, 
who  apparently  was  accustomed  to  his  presence  and  atten- 
tions ;  "'  Where's  Charles  Hazlewood  running  ?  what  takes 
him  away  now  ?" 

"  He'll  return  in  a  little  while,"  said  Lucy,  gently. 
The  sound  of  voices  was  now  heard  from  the  ruins.  The 
reader  may  remember  there  w^as  a  communication  between 
the  6astle  and  the  beach,  up  which  the  speakers  had  ascended. 
"Yes,  there's  plenty  of  shells  andseaware  for  manure,  as 
you  observe ;  and  if  one  inclined  to  build  a  new  house,  w  hich 
might  indeed  be  necessary,  there's  a  great  deal  of  good  hewn 

stone  about  this  old  dungeon,  for  the  devil  here " 

'*6ood  God!"  said  Miss  Bertram  hastily  to  Samj)son, 
'^  'tis  that  wretch  Glossin's  voice  !  If  my  father  sees  him,  it 
will  kill  him  outright ! " 

Sampson  wheeled  perpendicularly  round,  and  moved  witli 
long  strides  to  confront  the  attorney  as  he  issued  from  beneath 
the  portal  arch  of  the  ruin.  "Avoid  ye  !"  he  said,  "avoid 
ye !  wouldst  thou  kill  and  take  possession  ?" 

"Come,  come,  Master  Dominie  Sampson,"  answered  Glos- 
sin  insolently,  "  if  ye  cannot  pl*each  in  the  pulpit,  we'll  have 
no  preaching  here.  We  go  by  the  law,  my  good  friend  ;  we 
leave  the  gospel  to  you." 

The  very  mention  of  this  man's  name  had  been  of  late  a 
subject  of  the  most  violent  irritation  to  the  unfortunate 
patient.  The  sound  of  his  voice  now  produced  an  instantane- 
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oas  effect.  Mr.  Bertram  started  np  without  assistance  and 
turned  round  towards  him ;  the  ghastiiness  of  his  features 
forming  a  strange  contrast  with  the  violence  of  his  exclama- 
tions. '^  Out  of  my  sight,  ye  viper !  ye  frozen  viper,  that  I 
warmed  till  ye  stung  me !  Art  thou  not  afraid  that  the  walls 
of  my  father's  dwelUng  should  fall  and  crush  thee  limb  and 
bone  r  Are  ye  not  afraid  the  very  lintels  of  the  door  of 
EUangowan  Castle  should  break  open  and  swallow  you  up  ? 
Were  ye  not  friendless,  houseless,  penniless,  when  I  took  ye 
by  the  hand ;  and  are  ye  not  expelling  me — me  and  that  inno- 
cent girl — ^friendless,  houseless,  and  penniless,  from  the  house 
that  has  sheltered  us  and  ours  for  a  thousand  years  ?*' 

Had  Glossin  been  alone,  he  would  probably  have  slunk 
off;  but  the  consciousness  that  a  stranger  was  present,  besides 
the  person  who  came  with  him  (a  sort  of  land-surveyor),  de- 
termined him  to  resort  to  impudence.  The  task,  however, 
was  almost  too  hard  even  for  his  effrontery — '^  Sir — sir — Mr. 
Bertram,  sir,  you  should  not  blame  me,  but  your  own  impru- 
dence, sir " 

The  indignation  of  Mannering  was  mounting  very  high. 
^^Sir/^  he  said  to  Glossin,  "without  entering  into  the  merits 
of  this  controversy,  I  must  inform  you  that  you  have  chosen 
a  very  improper  place,  time,  and  presence  for  it.  And  you 
will  oblige  me  by  withdrawing  without  more  words.  ^' 

Glossin,  being  a  tall,  strong,  muscular  man,  was  not  un- 
willing rather  to  turn  upon  the  stranger,  whom  he  hoped  to 
bully,  than  maintain  his  wretched  cause  against  his  injured 
patron.  "I  do  not  know  who  you  are,  sir, ^^ he  said,  '^and  I 
shall  permit  no  man  to  use  such  d — d  freedom  with  me.^* 

Mannering  was  naturally  hot-tempered :  his  eyes  flashed  a 
dark  light ;  he  compressed  his  nether  lip  so  closely  that  the 
blood  sprang,  and  approaching  Glossin — "Look  you,  sir,^*  he 
said,  "that  you  do  not  know  me  is  of  little  consequence.  / 
knoio  you  ;  and  if  you  do  not  instantly  descend  that  bank, 
without  uttering  a  single  syllable,  by  the  Heaven  that  is  above 
us  you  shall  mate  but  one  step  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ! " 

The  commanding  tone  of  rightful  anger  silenced  at  once 
the  ferocity  of  the  bully.  He  hesitated,  turned  on  his  heel, 
and,  muttering  somethmg  between  his  teeth  about  unwilling- 
ness to  alarm  the  lady,  relieved  them  of  his  hateful  company. 

Mrs.  Mac-Candlish's  postilion,  who  had  come  up  in  time 
to  hear  what  passed,  said  aloud,  "  If  he  had  stuck  by  the  waj, 
I  would  have  lent  him  a  heezie,  the  dirty  scoundrel,  as  wil- 
lingly as  ever  I  pitched  a  boddle.^' 
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He  then  stepped  forward  to  announce  that  his  horses  were 
in  readiness  for  the  invalid  and  his  daughter. 

But  they  were  no  longer  necessary.  The  debilitated 
frame  of  Mr.  Bertram  was  exhausted  bj  this  last  effort  of  in- 
dignant anger^  and  when  he  sank  again  upon  his  chair,  he 
expired  almost  without  a  struggle  or  groan.  So  little  altera- 
tion did  the  extinction  of  the  vital  spark  make  upon  his  ex- 
ternal appearance  that  the  screams  of  his  daughter^  when  she 
saw  his  eye  fix  and  felt  his  pulse  stop^  first  announced  his 
death  to  the  spectators. 


CHAPTEE  XIV 

The  beU  strikes  oner'  We  take  no  note  of  time 
but  from  its  loss.    To  gi^e  it  then  a  tongue 
Is  wise  in  man.    As  if  an  angel  spoke, 
I  feel  the  solemn  sound. 

YOUNO. 

The  moral  which  the  poet  has  rather  quaintly  deduced  from 
the  necessary  mode  of  measuring  time  may  be  well  applied 
to  our  feelings  respecting  that  portion  of  it  which  constitutes 
human  life.  We  observe  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  those  en- 
gaged in  occupations  of  immediate  hazard,  trembling  as  it 
were  upon  the  very  brink  of  non-existence,  but  we  derive  no 
lesson  from  the  precariousness  of  their  tenure  until  it  has  al- 
together failed.     Then,  for  a  moment  at  least — 

Our  hopes  and  fears 
Start  up  alarm'd,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 
Look  down — on  what?  a  fathomless  abyss, 
A  dark  eternity,  how  surely  ours  I 

The  crowd  of  assembled  gazers  and  idlers  at  Ellangowan 
had  followed  the  views  of  amusement,  or  what  they  called 
business,  which  brought  them  there,  with  little  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  those  who  were  suffering  upon  that  occasion. 
Few,  indeed,  knew  anything  of  the  family.  The  father,  be- 
twixt seclusion,  misfortune,  and  imbecility,  had  drifted,  as  it 
were,  for  many  years  out  of  the  notice  of  his  contemporaries ; 
the  daughter  had  never  been  known  to  them.  But  when  the 
general  murmur  announced  that  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Ber- 
tram had  broken  his  heart  in  the  effort  to  leave  the  mansion 
of  his  forefathers,  there  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  sympathy 
like  the  waters  from  the  rock  when  stricken  by  the  wand  of 
the  prophet.  The  ancient  descent  and  unblemished  integrity 
of  the  family  were  respectfully  remembered ;  above  all,  the 
sacred  veneration  due  to  misfortune,  which  in  Scotland  sel- 
dom demands  its  tribute  in  vain,  then  claimed  and  received 
it 

Mr.  Mac-Morlan  hastily  announced  that  he  would  suspend 
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all  farther  proceedings  in  the  sale  of  the  estaie  aacT^other 
property,  and  relinquish  the  possession  of  the  ppeausesto  the 
young  ladjT,  lintil  she  eould  consult  with  her  fHends  atid  pro- 
vide for  the  burial  of  her  father.  .      ^  . 

Glossitt.  had  <ioive£red  for  a>few>  minutes' under  the  general 
expression  of  sympathy,  till,  hardened  by  observing  that  no 
appearance -bf  popular  indignation  was  directed  his  way,  he 
haa  the  audacity  to  require  that  the  sale  ihould  proceed.. . 

'^^  I  will  take  it  upon  my  own  authority  to  ad joum  %"  said 
the  Sheriff-substitute,  '^^d  will  be  responsible  for  the  con- 
sequencefs.  ■  I  will  also  give  duo.  notice  when  it  is  again  to 
go  forward.  It  is  lor  the  benefit  of  all  concerned  that  the 
lands  should  bring  the  highest  price  the  state  of  the  market 
will  adhiit,  artd  this  is  surely  no  time  to  expect  it.  I  will 
take  theTesponsibility  upon  myself. '* 

Glossin  left  the  rooin  and  the  house  too  with  secrecy  and 
dispatch :  and  it  was  probably  well  for  him  that  he  did  so, 
gince  our  friend  Jock  Jabos  was  already  haranguing  a  numer- 
ous tribe  of  bare-legged  boys  on  the  propriety  of  pelting  him 
oft  the  estate.     ^ 

Some  of  the  rooms  were  hastily  put  in  order  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  young  lady,  and  of  her  Dither's  dead  body.  Man- 
nering  newfound  his  farther  interference  would  be  unnecessary, 
and  might  be  misconstrued.  '  He  observed,  too,  that  sere^l 
families  connected  with  that  of  Ellangowan,  and  who  indeed 
derived  their  princip  i\  claim  of  gentility  from  the  alliance,  were 
now  disposed  to  pay  to  tlieir  trees  of  genealogy  a  tribute  which 
the  adversity  of  their  supposed  relatives  had  been  inadequate 
to  call  forth ;  and  that  the  honor  of  superintending  the  f u* 
neral  rit^  of  the  dead  Godfrey  Bertram  (as  in  the  memorable 
case  of  Homer's  birthplace)  was  likely  to  be  debated  by  sev^i 
^ntlemen  of  rank  and  fortune,  none  of  whom  had  offered 
him  an  asylum  while  living.  He  therefore  resolved,  as  his 
presence  was  altogether  useless,  to  make  a  short  tour  of  a  fort- 
night, at  the  end  of  which  period  the  adjourned  sale  of  the 
estate  of  Ellangowan  was  to  proceed. 

But  before  he  departed  he  solicited  an  interview  with  the 
Dominie.  The  poor  man  appeared,  on  being  informed  a  gen- 
tleman wantefd  to  speak  to  him,  with  some  expression  of  sur- 
prise in  hi?  gaunt  features,  to  which  recent  sorrow  had  given 
an  expression  yet  more  grisly.  He  made  two  or  three  pro- 
found reverences  to  Mannering,  aT>d  then,  standing  erect, 
patiently  waited  an  explaiiation  of  his  commands. 

'*you  are  probably  at  a  loss  to  guess,  Mr.  Sampson,'' said 
Mannering,  ^^  what  a  stranger  may  have  to  say  to  you  ?" 
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"UnleBS  it  were  to  request  that  I  would  undertake  to 
train  np  some  youth,  in  polite  letters  and  humane  learning  ; 
but  I  cannot — I  cannot ;  I  have  yet  a  task  to  perform." 

*^No,  Mr.  Sampson,  my  wishes  axe  not  so  ambitious.  I 
have  no  son,  and  my  only  daughter,  I  presume,  you  would 
not  consider  as  a  fit  pupil." 

*^  Of  a  surety  no,"  replied  the  simple-minded  Sampson. 
'^  Nathless,  it  was  I  who  did  educate  Miss  Lucy  in  all  useful 
learning,  albeit  it  was  the  housekeeper  who  did  teach  her 
those  unprofitable  exercises  of  hemming  and  shaping." 

'^  Well,  sir,"  replied  Mannering,  ^^  it  is  of  Miss  Lucy  I 
meant  to  speak.  You  have,  I  presume,  no  recollection  of 
me?" 

Sampson,  always  sufficiently  absent  in  mind,  neither 
remembered  the  astrologer  of  past  years,  nor  even  the 
stranger  who  had  taken  his  patron^s  part  against  Glossin,  so 
much  had  his  f  riend^s  sudden  death  embroiled  his  ideas. 

*^  Well,  that  does  not  signify,"  pursued  the  Colonel ;  "  I 
am  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  late  Mr.  Bertram,  able  and 
willing  to  assist  his  daughter  in  her  present  circumstances. 
Besides,  I  have  thoughts  of  xnaking  this  purchase,  and  I 
should  wish  things  kept  in  order  about  the  place  ;  will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  apply  this  small  sum  in  the  usual  family 
expenses  r  "  He  put  into  the  Dominie's  hand  a  purse  con- 
taining some  gold. 

^^  Pro-di-gious ! "  exclaimed  Dominie  Sampson.  '^But 
if  your  honor  would  tarry " 

^*  Impossible,  sir,  impossible,"  s^,id  Mannering,  making 
his  escape  from  him. 

'  "Pro-di-gious  !"  again  exclaimed  Sampson^  following  to 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  still  holding  out  the  purse.  "  But  as 
touching  this  coined  money " 

Mannering  eaeaped  downstairs  as  fast  a^  possible, 

"  Pro-di*gibus ! "  eitclaimed  Dominie  Sampson,  yet  the 
third  time,  now  standing  at  the  front  door.  "But  as  touch- 
ing this  specie ^" 

But  Mannering  was  now  on  horseback,  i^dout  of  hearing. 
The  Dominie,  who  had  never,  either  in  his  own  right  or  as 
trustee  for  another,  been  possessed  of  a  quarter  part  of  this 
sum,  though  it  was  not  aboye  twenty  guineas, "took  counsel," 
as  he  express^  himself,  "  how  he  should  demean  himself  with 
respect  unto  the  fine  gold"  thus  left  in  his  charge.  Fortu- 
nately he  found  a  disinterested  adviser  in  Mac-Morlan,  who 
^pointed  out  the  most  proper  means  of  disposing  of  it  for  con- 
tributing to  Miss  Bertram's  convenience,  being  no  doubt  the 
purpose  to  which  it  was  destined  by  the  bestower. 
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Man^  of  the  neighboring:  geniOT  were  now  aincerelj  eager 
in  pressing  offers  of  hospitality  and  kindness  upon  Miss  mv- 
tram.  But  she  felt  a  natural  reluctance  to  enter  any  family 
for  the  first  time  as  an  object  rather  of  beneyolenoe  than  hos- 
pitality>  and  determined  to  wait  the  (pinion  and  adyice  of  her 
father  s  nearest  female  relation^  Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram  of 
Singleside^  an  old  unmarried  lad^r^  to  whom  she  wrote  an 
account  of  her  present  distressful  situation. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Mr.  Bertram  was  performed  with 
decent  priyacy^  and  the  unfortunate  young  lady  was  now  to 
consider  herseU  as  but  the  temporary  tenant  of  the  house  in 
which  she  had  been  bom,  and  where  her  patience  and  sooth- 
ing attentions^  had  so  long  ^'rocked  the  cradle  of  declining 
age.''  Her  communication  with  Mr.  Mac-Morlan  encouraged 
her  to  hope  that  she  would  not  be  suddenly  or  unkindly 
depriyed  of  this  asylum  ;  but  fortune  had  ordered  otherwise. 

For  two  days  before  the  appointed  day  for  the  sale  of  the 
lands  and  estate  of  Ellan^owan>  Mac-Morlan  daily  expected 
the  appearance  of  Colonel  Mannering,  or  at  least  a  letter 'con- 
taininff  powers  to  act  for  him.  But  none  such  arriyed.  Mr« 
Mac-Morlan  waked  early  in  the  morning,  walked  oyer  to  the 
Post-office, — there  were  no  letters  for  him.   He  endeayored  to 

Eersuade  himself  tiiat  he  should  see  Colonel  Mannering  to 
reakfast,  and  ordered  his  wife  to  jdaoe  her  best  china  and 
prepare  heorself  accordingly.  But  the  preparations  were  in 
yain.  "  Could  I  have  foreseen  this/'  he  said, "I  would  haye 
travelled  Scotland  over,  but  I  would  have  found  some  one  to 
bid  against  Glossin."  Alas !  such  reflections  were  all  too  late. 
The  appointed  hour  arrived ;  and  the  parties  met  in  the 
Masons'  Lodge  at  Kippletringan,  being  the  place  fixed  for 
the  adjourned  sale.  Mac-Morlan  spent  as  much  time  in  pre- 
liminaries as  decency  would  permit,  and  read  over  the  articles 
of  sale  as  slowly  as  if  he  had  been  reading  his  own  death-war- 
rant. He  turned  his  eye  every  time  the  door  of  the  room 
opened,  with  hopes  which  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  He  listened 
to  every  noise  in  the  street  of  the  village,  and  endeavored  to 
distinguish  in  it  the  sound  of  hoofs  or  wheels.  It  was  all  in 
vain.  A  bright  idea  then  occurred,  that  Colonel  Mannering 
might  have  employed  some  other  person  in  the  transaction ; 
he  would  not  nave  wasted  a  moment's  thought  upon  the 
want  of  confidence  in  himself  which  such  a  manoeuvre  would 
have  evinced.  But  this  hope  also  was  groundless.  After  a 
solemn  pause,  Mr.  Glossin  offered  the  upset  price  for  the 
lands  and  barony  of  EUangowan.  No  reply  was  made,  and 
no  competitor  appeared;  so,  after  a  lapse  of  the  usual  inter 
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rai  by  the  running  of  a  sand-glags,  upon  the  ititended  pur- 
oha^r  entering  the  proper  auretie$,  Mr.  Mac-Morlan  was 
obliged,  in  technical  termiB,  to  ^'ifind  and  declare  the.  ifiai© 
lawmlly  completed,  and  to  pr^ef  et  the  said  Gilbert  Gtosain  as 
toe  pu'rohaser  of  ftbe  said  landd^  and  edtate/^  S^be  hohcist 
vriteor  rrcf used  to  partake  of  a  splehdid  entei^nment  iritti 
whieh  Gilbert  Glossins  Esquire,  now  of  EUangowanJ  treated 
the  rest  of  the  company,  and  retnmed  jhome  in  hu^^bitter- 
ni833.  of  spirit,  which  h«  vented  in  'COtnplaiMS''againfltithe 
fickleness  and  caprice  of  these  Indiah  nabobs,  wlip  never 
knew  what  they  would  be  at  for  ten  days  togeliter.  Fdrtnne 
generoudy  determined  to  take  the  blame  upon*  ierself,  and 
Qut  offi  even  this  vent  of  Mae-Morlan^  resenttoeuft* 

Jkji  expre^.  arrived  aboiil  six  o'clock  at  nighty  "ifery  par- 
ticnlaily  drunk,'-*  the  maid -servant  said,  with  a  packet  from 
Oolonel  Mannering,  dated  faar  days  bade,  ^  a  town  abont  a 
hundred  miles'  distance  from  Kippletringah/  containing  full 
J)owers'to  Mr.  Ji^uj-Morlaii,  or  any  one  ™om  he  might  iem- 
ploy;  to  make  the  intended  purchase,  and'  stating  that  some 
family  business  of  consequence  called  the  Ool(mel  himself  to 
Westmoreland,  wher^  a  letter  would  fiud  him  addressed  to  the 
care  of  Arthur  Mervyh,  Esq.,  of  Mervyn  Hall.  :       • 

MaoMorlan,  in  the  transports  of  his  wrath,  fluug  the 
power  of  attorney  at  the  head  of  the  innocent  maid^servant, 
and  was  only  forcibly  withheld  from  horse- whipping  tfaei  ras- 
cally messenger  by  whos&  sloth '  Mid  drunkenness  the  disap- 
pointment had  taken/ pbc^.     '  (  ) 


CHAPTER  XV 

Mr.  gold  it  gone,  mjr  numegr  is  spent, 

My  land  now  take  it  imto  thee. 
Give  me  thy  gold,  good  John  o*  the  Scales^ 

And  thine  for  aye  my  land  shall  be. 

Then  Johm  he  did  him  to  record  draw^ 

And  John  he  caste  him-ja  gods-pennie ; 
But  for  every  poirnde  that  John  agreed, 
The  land,  1  wis,  was  tvell  wwth  three.    , 

.  i  Heir  of  Lirme 

•  '    '  •  '      ■  '  '  *  '       ■         ' 

The  G^vegi$n  John  V  the  Scales  waa«>more  olerer  fellow 
than  hi?  prototype.  He. contrive  to iiMike  hitoself  heir  of 
liinne  without. the  c^isftgreeabie  ceremony  of  ** telling  down 
lihe  gpod  red  gold. ''  Hm  JJertmm  no  sooner  heard  this  pain- 
t\j\f  ^njdi  of,  late  unexpeoted^  inteUigeiloe  than  she  proceeded 
ia  tlie  preparations  £he  had  alr^^'dy  made  for  lejaving  the  man* 
sion-'hoii^e  immediately.  Mr., '  Mac-Morlan  assisted  her*  in 
thesQ  Arraingemeiita,  and  pessed'  upon  her  ao  kindly  the  hos* 
pitality  and  protection  of  hi$>rQol,  until  ^hsf  should  recei¥e 
aa  ap^wepf  ff  om  her  cousiay  or  b0  ftoahled  to  adopt  sooiw  set- 
tled ^lan  oMife^  thikt  she  fe^t  thiei^o  would  be  ninkindneBs  i^ 
ref asij^  an  invitation •  urged  ^th  Auch  eambstiiess;.  .  Mra 
Mac-Morlan  was  a  ladylikeperson,  and' well  qualified  iby  birth 
and  mjanners  to  receiv^e  th^'.vifitt,  and  to  make  her  house 
agreeable:  to.  Miss  Bertram.  A  hcHue^  therefore,  and  a  hos- 
pitable reception  were  secured  to  her,  and  she  went  >onwith 
.oetter  hieart  to  pay  the  wages  and.recei^^  the  adiens  of  i  the 
fewdomestiaSf  oi- hep  father's  iamily.  f  .:      ., 

Where  there  aref:  estimable  qualities  on  either  side^  this 
task  is  always taffectingi;  the.  present  ci^ohnistanced  rendidred 
it  doubly  so.  All  mceived  their  dne^  and  even  a  trifie  more, 
aiid  with  thattk».and  good  wishes^  to  which  somaadded  tears, 
took  farewell  of  their  young  miatossJ  GWiere  rraaiained:  in<  tiib 
TWfllor  'Only  Mr.  MacrMbrlan,  who  canie  to  attend  his  guest  to 
nis  house,  Dominie  Sampson,  and  Mis*  Bertram.  ^*  And 
now/'Jaaid  the  pooar  girl,  "  I  inust  bid  farewell  to  one  of  my 
(ddfisf  Madldokdest-fr^ds.  God  bless  yon,  Mr.  Sampsony  ana 
requite  to  you  all  the  kindness  of  your  instructions  to  jronr 
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foor  pnpil,  and  your  friendship  to  him  that  is  gone.  I  hope 
shall  often  hear  from  you."  She  slid  into  his  hand  a  paper 
containing  some  pieces  of  gold,  and  rose,  as  if  to  leave  the 
room. 

Dominie  Sampson  also  rose ;  but  it  was  to  stand  aghast 
with  utter  astonishment.  The  idea  of  parting  from  Miss 
Lucy,  §0  where  she  might,  had  never  once  occurred  to  the 
simplicity  of  his  tinderstending;  He  laid  the  money  on  the 
table.  *^  It  is  certainly  inadequate,"  said  Mac-Morlan,  mis- 
taking his  meaning,  *^but  the  circumstances " 

Mr.  Sampson  waved  his  hand  impatiently.  "It  is  not  the 
lucre,  it  is  not  the  lucre  ;  but  that  I,  that  have  ate  of  her 
father's  loaf,  and  drank  of  his  cup,  for  twenty  years  and  more — 
to  think  that  I  am  goius  to  leave  her,  and  to  leave  her  in  dis- 
tress and  dolor  1  No,  Miss  Lucy,  you  need  never  think  it ! 
You  would  not  consent  to  put  forth  your  father's  poor  dog,  and 
would  you  use  me  waar  than  a  messan?  No,  Miss  Lucy  Ber- 
tram, while!  live  I  will  not  separate  from  you.  ITl  be  no 
burden  ;  I  have  thought  how  to  prevent  that.  But,  as  Ruth 
said  unto  Naomi,  *  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  nor  to  de- 
part from  thee ;  for  whither  thou  goest  I  will  go,  and  where 
thou  dwellest  I  will  dwell ;  thy  people  shall  be  mj  people, 
and  thy  God  shall  be  my  God.  Where  thou  diest  will  I  die, 
and  there  will  I  be  buried.  The  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and 
more  also,  if  aught  but  death  do  part  thee  and  me.'" 

During  this  speech,  the  loiigest  ever  Dominie  Sampson  was 
known  to  utter,  the  affectionate  creature's  eyes  streamed  with 
tears,  and  neither  Lucy  nor  Mao-Morlan  could  re^in  from 
sympathizing  with  this  unexpected  burst  of  feeling  and 
attachment.  "  Mr.  Sampson,'^  said  Mac-Morlan,  after  having 
had  recourse  to  his  snuff-box  and  handkerchief  alternately, 
''my  house  is  large  enough,  and  if  you  will  accept  of  a  bed 
there  while  Miss  Bertram  honors  us  with  her  residence,  I 
shall  think  myself  very  happy,  and  my  roof  much  favored, 
by  receiving  a  man  of  your  worth  and  fidelity."  And  then, 
with  a  delicacy  which  was  meant  to  remove  any  objection  on 
Miss  Bertram's  part  to  bringing  with  her  this'  unexpected 
satellite,  he  added,  *'  My  business  requires  my  frequently 
having  occasion  for  a  better  accountant  than  any  of  my 
present  cldrks,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  recourse  to  your 
assistance  in  that  way  now  and  then." 

*'  Of  a  surety,  of  a  surety,"  said  Sampson  eagerly ;  "  I 
understand  book-keeping  by  double  entry  and  me  Itelian 
method." 

Our  postilion  had  thrust  himself  into  the  room  to  an- 
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nounca  his  chaise  and  horses ;  he  tarried,  unobserved,  during 
this  ext;raordinary  scene,  and  assured  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish  it 
Wiis  the  most  moving  thing  he  ever  saw  ;  '^  the  death  of  the 
gray  mare,  puir  hizzie,  was  naething  tilFt/^  This  trifling 
circumstance  afterwards  had  consequences  of  greater  moment 
to  the  Dominie, 

The  visitors  were  hospitably  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Mac- 
Morlan,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  others,  her  husband  intimated 
taat  he  had  engaged  Dominie  Sampson's  assistance  to  disen- 
tangle some  perplexed  accounts,  during  which  occupation  he 
would,  for  convenience  sake,  reside  with  the  family.  Mr, 
Mac-Morlan's  knowledge  of  the  world  induced  him  to  put  this 
c^lor  upon  the  matter,  aware  that,  however  honorable  the 
fidelity  of  the  Dominie's  attachment  might  be  both  to  his  own 
heart  and  to  the  family  of  Ellangowan,  his  exterior  ill  quali- 
fied him  to  be  a  '^  squire  of  dames,''  and  rendered  him,  upon 
the  whole,  rather  a  ridiculous  appendage  to  a  beautiful  young 
woman  of  seventeen. 

Dominie  Sampson  achieved  with  great  zeal  such  tasks  as 
Mr.  Mac-Morlan  chose  to  intrust  him  with  ;  but  it  was  speedily 
observed  that  at  a  certain  hour  after  breakfast  he  regularly 
disappeared,  and  returned  again  about  dinner-time.  The  even- 
ing he  occupied  in  the  labor  of  the  office.  On  Saturday  he 
appeared  before  Mac-Morlan  with  a  look  of  great  triumph, 
and  laid  on  the  table  two  pieces  of  gold.  "  What  is  this  for. 
Dominie  ?"said  Mac-Morlan. 

'^  First  to  indemnify  you  of  your  charges  in  my  behalf, 
worthy  sir  ;  and  the  balance  for  the  use  of  Miss  Lucy 
Bertram." 

^^  But,  Mr.  Sampson,  your  labor  in  the  office  much  more 
than  recompenses  me ;  I  am  your  debtor,  my  good  friend." 

^^  Then  be  it  all,"  said  the  Dominie,  waving  his  hand, 
^*^for  Miss  Lucy  Bertram's  behoof." 

^^  Well,  but.  Dominie,  this  money " 

"It  is  honestly  come  by,  Mr,  Mac-Morlan;  it  is  the 
bountiful  reward  of  a  youn^  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  teach- 
ing the  tongues  ;  reading  with  him  three  hours  daily." 

A  few  more  questions  extracted  from  the  Dominie  that 
this  liberal  pupil  was  young  Hazlewood,  and  that  he  met  his 
preceptor  daily  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish,  whose 
proclamation  of  Sampson's  disinterested  attachment  to  the 
young  lady  had  procured  him  this  indefatigable  and  boun- 
teous scholar. 

Mac-Morlan  was  much  struck  with  what  he  heard.  Domi- 
nie Sampson  was  doubtless  a  very  good  scholar,  andan  excellent 
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man^  and  the  classics  were  unquestionably  very  well  worth 
reading ;  yet  that  a  young  man  of  twenty  should  nde  seven 
miles  and  back  again  each  day  in  the  week,  to  hold  this  sort 
of  tete-a-tete  of  three  hours,  was  a  ze^  for  literature  to  which 
he  was  not  prepared  to  give  entire  credit.  Little  art  was 
necessary  to  sift  the  Dominie,  for  the  honest  man's  head  never 
admitted  any  but  the  most  direct  and  simple  ideas.  ^'  Does 
Miss  Bertram  know  how  your  time  is  engaged,  my  good 
friend  V' 

*^  Surely  not  as  yet.  Mr.  Charles  recommended  it  should 
be  concealed  from  her,  lest  she  should  scruple  to  accept  of  the 
small  assistance  arising  from  it ;  but,*'  he  added,  **  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  conceal  it  long,  since  Mr.  Charles  proposed 
taking  his  lessons  occasionally  in  this  house.*' 

^^0,  he  doesl'*  said  Mac-Morlan.  ^^Yes,  yes,  I  can  un- 
derstand that  better.  And  pray,  Mr.  Sampson,  are  these 
three  hours  entirely  spent  in  construing  and  translating  ?  '* 

"Doubtless,  no;  we  have  also  colloquial  intercourse  to 
sweeten  study  :  neque  semper  arcum  tendit  Apollo, ^^ 

The  qjuerist  proceeded  to  elicit  from  this  Galloway  Phoebus 
what  their  discourse  chiefly  turned  upon. 

"Upon  our  past  meetings  at  Ellangowan;  and,  truly,  I 
think  very  often  we  discourse  concerning  Miss  Lucy,  for  Mr. 
Charles  Hazlewood  in  that  particular  resembleth  me,  Mr. 
Mac-Morlan.  When  I  begin  to  speak  of  her  I  never  know 
when  to  stop ;  and^  as  I  say  [jocularly],  she  cheats  us  out  of 
half  our  lessons. '* 

"0  ho!'*  thought  Mac-Morlan,  "sits  the  wind  in  that 
quarter  ?    I've  heard  something  like  this  before." 

lie  then  began  to  consider  what  conduct  was  safest  for  his 
protegee,  and  even  for  himself ;  'for  the  senior  Mr.  Hazlewood 
was  powerful,  wealthy,  ambitious,  and  vindictive,  and  looked 
for  both  fortune  and  title  in  any  connection  which  his  son 
luiglit  form.  At  length,  having  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
guest's  good  sense  and  penetration,  he  determined  to  take  an 
opportunity,  when  they  should  happen  to  be  alone,  to  com- 
municate the  matter  to  her  as  a  simple  piece  of  intelligence. 
He  did  so  in  as  natural  a  manner  as  he  could.  "I  wish  you 
joy  of  your  friend  Mr.  Sampson's  good  fortune.  Miss  Ber- 
tram ;  he  has  got  a  pupil  who  pays  him  two  guineas  for  twelve 
lessons  of  Greek  and  Latin." 

"Indeed!  I  am  equally  happy  and  surprised.  Who  can 
be  so  liberal  ?  is  Colonel  Mannering  returned  ?" 

"No,  no,  not  Colonel  Mannering ;  but  what  doyou  think 
of  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Charles  Hazlewood  ?    He  talks  of 
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taking  hfe  Itoaons  here ;  I  wish  we  may  hftye  aoooininoddtion 
for  him.^' 

Lucy  bluelied  deeply.  "  For  Heavea's  8»ke,  no*  Mr.  Mac* 
MorlflQ,  do  not  let  that  be ;  Charles  ^Uaalewood-  has  httd  enough 
of  mia(duef  aboat  that  alneady/' 

^'  About  the  classics,  my  dear  youUg  lady  V  wilfully  seem- 
ing to  misunderstand  her  ;  **most  young  gentlemen  have  so 
at  oDke  period  or  ^another,  sure  enough ;  but  his  present  studies 
lure  voluntary." 

MisaBeartram  let  the  con veraatipn, drop,  and  her  host  m^de 
no  effort  ito  renelwit,  as  she  seemed  to  pauBe  upon  the  intelli- 
gence in  ordw  to  .form  some  internal  resolution. 

The  next  day  Miss  Bertram  took  an  cfpportuiiity  of  con- 
versing with  Mr.  Sampson.  Expres8i),ig  in  tb«  kindest  man- 
ner her  gr&tefui  thanks,  for  his, disinterested  attaohment,  and 
iiec  joy  that  hye  had  got  such  a  provision,  she  hinted  to  him 
that  his  present  mode  of  superintending  Cliarles  Uazlewood's 
studies  must  be  so  inconvenient  to  his  pupil  thiat,  while  that 
engagement  lasted,  he  had  better  consent  to  a  temporary 
separation,  and  reside  either  with  his  scholar  or  as  near  him 
as  might  be.  Sampson  refused,  as  indeed  she  had  expected, 
to  listen  a  moment  to  this  proposition  ;  he  would  not  quit  her 
to  be  made  preceptor  to  the  rrince  of  Wales.  *'  But  I  see," 
he  added,  "you  are  too  proud  to  share  my  pittance;  and 
perad venture  I  grow  wearisome  unto  you." 

^^No  indeed;  you  were  my  father's  ancient,  almost  his 
only,  friend.  I  am  not  proud ;  God  knows,  I  have  no  reason 
to  be  so.  You  shall  do  what  you  judge  best  in  other  matters ; 
but  oblige  me  by  telling  Mr.  Charles  Hazlewood  that  you  had 
some  conversation  with  me  concerning  his  studies,  and  that 
I  was  of  opinion  that  his  carrying  them  on  in  this  house  was 
altogether  impracticable,  and  not  to  be  thought  of." 

Dominie  Sampson  left  ker  presence  altogether  crestfallen, 
and,  as  he  shut  the  door,  could  not  help  muttering  the 
^^varium  et  mutahile"  of  Virgil.  Next  day  he  appeared 
with  a  very  rueful  visage,  and  tendered  Miss  Bertram  a  letter. 
'*  Mr.  Hazlewood,"  lie  said,  ^^  was  to  discontinue  his  lessons, 
though  he  had  generously  made  up  the  pecuniary  loss.  But 
how  will  he  make  up  the  loss  to  himself  of  the  knowledge  he 
might  have  acquired  under  my  instruction  ?  Even  in  that 
one  article  of  writing, — he  was  an  hour  before  he  could  write 
that  brief  note,  and  destroyed  many  scrolls,  four  quills,  and 
some  good  white  paper.  I  would  have  taught  him  in  three 
weeks  a  firm,  current,  clear,  and  legible  hand ;  he  should 
have  been  a  calligrapher, — but  God's  will  be  done." 
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The  letter  contained  but  a  few  lines,  deeply  regretting 
and  murmuring  against  Miss  Bertram^s  cruelty,  who  not  only 
refused  to  see  him,  but  to  permit  him  in  the  most  indirect 
manner  to  hear  of'  her  health  and  contribute  to  her  service. 
But  it  concluded  with  assurances  that  her  severity  was  vain, 
and  that  nothing  could  shake  the  attachment  of  Charles 
Hazlewood. 

Under  the  active  patronage  of  Mrs.  Mac-Oandlish,  Samp- 
son picked  up  some  other  scholars — very  different  indeed 
from  Charles  Hazlewood  in  rank,  and  whose  lessons  were  pro- 
portionally unproductive.  Still,  however,  he  gained  somer 
thing,  and  it  was  the  glory  of  his  heart  to  canry  it  to  Mr. 
Mac-Morlan  weekly,  a  slight  peculium  only  subtracted  to 
supply  his  snuff-box  and  tobacco-pouch. 

And  here  we  must  leave  Kippletringan  talook  after  our 
hero,  lest  our  read^s  should  fear  they  ftfe  to  lose  sight  of  him 
for  another  quarter  of  a  century. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

3ur  Polly  is  a  sad  slut,  nor  heeds  what  we  have  taught  her ; 

[  wonder  any  man  alive  will  ever  rear  a  daughter  ; 

Por  when  she^s  drest  with  care  and  cost,  alltempting,  fine,  and  gay» 

A.S  men  should  serve  a  cucumber,  she  flings  herself  away. 

Beggar's  Opera, 

iFTEB  the  death  of  Mr.  Bertram,  Mannering  had  set  out 
ipon  a  short  tour,  proposing  to  return  to  the  neighborhood 
)!  Ellangowan  before  the  sale  of  that  property  should  take 
)lace.  He  went,  accordingly,  to  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere, 
md  it  was  in  his  return  towards  the  southwestern  district  of 
Scotland,  in  which  our  scene  lies,  that,  at  a  post-town  about 
I  hundred  miles  from  Kippletringan,  to  which  he  had  re- 
[uested  his  friend,  Mr.  Mervyn,  to  address  his  letters,  he 
•eceived  one  from  that  gentleman  which  contained  rather 
mpleasing  intelligence.  We  have  assumed  already  the  privi- 
ege  of  acting  a  secretis  to  this  gentleman,  and  therefore  shall 
)resent  the  reader  with  an  extract  from  this  epistle. 

*5 1  beg  jour  pardon,  my  dearest  friend,  for  the  pain  I  have 
^iven  you  in  forcing  you  to  open  wounds  so  festering  as  those 
rour  letter  referred ,  to.  I  have  always  heard,  though  erro-, 
leously  perhaps,  that  the  attentions  of  Mr.  !Brdwn  were  in- 
ended  for  Miss  Mannering.  But,  however  that  were,  it  could 
lot  be  supposed  that  in  your  situation  his  boldness  should 
(Scape  notice  and  chastisement.  Wise  men  say  that  we  re- 
ign to  civil  society  our  natural  rights  of  self-defence  only  on 
iondition  that  the  ordinances  of  law  should  protect  us.  Where 
he  price  cannot  be  paid,  the  resignation  becomes  void.  For 
nstance,  no  one  supposes  that  I  am  not  entitled  to  defend 
ny  purse  and  person  against  a  highwayman,  as  much  as  if  I 
rere  a  wild  Indian,  who  owns  neither  law  nor  magistracy. 
Che  question  of  resistance  or  submission  must  be  determined 
►y  my  means  and  situation.  But  if,  armed  and  equal  in 
orce,  I  submit  to  injustice  and  violence  from  any  man,  high 
•r  low,  I  presume  it  will  hardly  be  attributed  to  religious  or 
aoral  feenhg*  in  me,  or  in  any  one  but  a  Quaker.     An  aggreS' 
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sion  on  my  honor  seems  to  me  much  the  same.  The  insnlt^ 
however  trifling  in  itself,  is  one  of  much  deeper  consequence 
to  all  views  in  life  than  any  wrong  which  can  be  inflicted  by 
a  depredator  on  the  highway,  and  to  redress  the  injured  party 
is  much  less  in  the  power  of  public  jurisprudence,  or  rather  it  is 
entirely  beyond  its  reach.  If  any  man  chooses  to  rob  Arthur 
Mervyn  of  the  content*  of  his  purse,  supposing  the  said  Ar- 
thur has  not  means  of  defence,  or  the  skill  and  courage  to 
use  them,  .thQ  aesizes  a^  La^jQ^^ter  or.Carliele  will  do. him  jus- 
tice by  tucking  up  the  robber ;  yet  who  will  say  I  am  bound 
to  wait  for  this  justice,  and  subm-it  io  being  j)ltii|dered  in  the 
first  instance,  if  I  have  m^^self  the  means  and  Spirit  to  protect 
my  own  property  ?  But  if  an  affront  is  offered  to  me,  sub- 
mission und^r  which  is  to  tarnish  my  chwacter  forever  wiUi 
men  of  honor,  a?id  for  which  the  twelve  judges  of  England, 
with  the  chancellor  to  boot,  can  afford  me  no  redress,  by  what 
rule  of  law  or  reason  am  I  to  be  deterred  from  prcjtecting  what 
ought  to  be,  and  is,  so  infinitely  dearer  to  every  man  of  honor 
than  his  whole  fortune  ?  Ot  the  religions  views  of  the  mat- 
ter I  shall,  say  nothing,  until  I  find,  a  reverend  divine  who 
shall  condemn  self-defence  in  ^ the  article  of  life^^icl  property. 
If  its  propriety  in  that  case  be  generally  admitted,  t  suppose 
little  distinction  can.be  drawn  between  def^npeof  person^and 
goods  and  protection  of  r^putatipn. .  That  tie  latter  is  liable 
to  be  assailed  by  persons  pi  a  different  i-ank  in  life,  untainted 
perhaps  in  morals,  and  fair  in  character,  cannot  affect  my 
legal  right  of  self-defence.  I  may  be  sorry, that  circun^stances 
have  engaged  me  in  personal  strife  with  such  an  individual ; 
but  I  sjiould  feel  the  same  sorrow  fpr  a  generous  enemy  who 
fell  undpr  my  s>vord  in  a,  najjional  qi?arrel,  I  shall  leave  the 
question  with  the  casuists,  j. ho  we  vei*;.  only  observihg,  that 
what  I  have  written  will  not  avail  either  the  professed  duellist 
or  him  who  is  the  aggi^essor  in  a  dispute  o|  honor.  I  onlv 
presume  to  exculpate  him  who  is  dragged  into  the  field  by  such 
an  offence  as,  subniitted  to  in  patience,  would  forfeit  forever 
hi&  rank  and  esti9iation  in  society,, 

^^I  am  sorry  you  have  thoughts  of  settling  in  Scotland, 
and  yet  glad  that  you  will  still  d^  at  no  ipomeasurable  dis- 
tance, and  that  the  latitude  is  all  in  our  favor.  To  move  to 
Westmoreland  ^om,  Devonshire  might  make  an.  East-Indian 
shudder ;  but  to  come  to  us  from  Galloway  or  Dumfries-shire 
is  a  step,  though  a  short  one^  pearer  the  .^un*  Besides,  if,  as 
I  suspect,  the  ee^tate  in  view  be  connected,  with  i the  old 
haunted  castle  in  which  you  playe^  the  astrologer  in  , your 
northern  tour  some  twenty  years  since,  1  have  heard  you  too 
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often  dfescribe  the  ficene  with  85mic  unction  to  hope  you  will 
be  detetred  from  niakingthe  purdiase*  I  trust,  however,  the 
hospitable  gossiping  L^rd  has  not  run  himself  upon  the 
sh^ows,  and  that  his  chaplain,  whom  you  so  often  made  us 
laugh'  at,  is  still  in  rerum  natura* 

^f  And  heray  dear  Mannering,  I  wish  I  could  stop,  for  I 
haye  incredible  pain  in  telling  the  rest  of  my  story ;  although 
I  am  sure  I  can  warn  you  against  any  intentional  impro- 
priety on  the  part  of  my  faMuporary  ward,  Julia  Mannering. 
But  I  must  still!  earn,  my  college  nickname  of  Downright 
Dunstable.     In  one,  word,  then,  here  is  the  matter. 

^' Your  daughter  has  much  of  the  romantic  turn  of  your 
disposition,  wiwt  a  little  of  that  love  of  admiration  whicn  all 
pretty  Women  share  less  or  more.  She  will  besides,  appar- 
ently,: be.  your  heiress;  a  trifling  circumstance  to  those  who 
view  Jidia  with  my  eyes,  but  a  prevailing  bait  to  the  spe- 
cious, artful,  and  worthless.  You  know  how  I  have  jested 
with  her  about  her  soft  mdaicholy,  and  lonely  wains  at 
jnoriUBtg  before  any  one  is  up,  and  in  the  moonlight  when  all 
should  be  J  gone  to  bed.  Or  set  down  to  cards,  which  is  the 
^Skjm  tiding,  Tha  indident  which  follows  inay  not  be  beyond 
the  bounds  of  a  joke,  but  I  had  rather,  tlie  jest  upon  it  came 
irom  you  than  ime*  •  > 

^*  Two  or  thi*ee  times  during  the  last  dE ortnight  I  heard,  at 
a  late  hour  in  the  night  or  very  early  in  the  iKiorningi,  a 
flageolet  play' the  little  Hindu  tune  <».  which  your  daughter 
issopartiali.  I. thought  for  somoj  tiihe  that  sotne  tuneful 
domestic*.  ,whose  taste  for  musid  was  -laid  under  constraint 
during  the  day,  chose  that  silent  hour  to  imitate  the  strains 
which  he  had  caught  up  by. the  ear  during  his  attendance  in 
irhe  drawing-room. :  v/ But  last  night  1  sat  late  in  my  stud}', 
which  is  inunediately  Under  Miss  Mannering^s  apartment^ 
and  to  my:  surprise  I  not  only  heard  the  flageolet  digtinistly, 
but  satisfied'  imyself  that- it  came  from  thcilake  under  the 
windoAK. !  Ottrious  to  know  who  sferenaded  usM  that  unusuai 
houryij  stole' .'softly  to.  thoj  window: of  myl  apartm^it.  But 
theo'e-^er^;  other  j;iratohei:s  ?than'>me. .  Yx)u  may  remember, 
Oifis§  *Maauering  ipj^erred  thajt  .apartieiemt  on  acoouiit  of  a 
balcony;  IsvhWi  0|>enedirQm  her  window  upon  the  lake.  Well> 
siriiliheardsthe^  sa^h  ^1 '  her. -wiiidowi  thrown  up,  the  shutteirg 
opeined,.,and'hjer  own  voice  iu;:oOn¥ereatlon'with  some  person 
who.  an&iwered.  from  belo?^^,;  '  This.  is.  not*  Much  ado  about 
noting 5 ^  I  douid  not  be  mistaken  in  (her  voice>  and  such 
tones,  so^  soft,  so  insinuating;  -and*  to  say  the  truth,  the  ac* 
jO05tta  from;  below  t^ere^  in  pas^iow^s  tenderiest  c^encer  tooi — 
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but  of  the  sense  I  can  say  nothing,  i  raised  the  sash  of  my- 
own  window  that  I  might  hear  something  more  than  the 
mere  murmur  of  this  Spanish  rendezvous;  but,  though  I 
used  every  precaution,  tiie  noise  alarmed  the  speakers  ;  down 
slid  the  younff  ladVs  casement,  and  the  shutters  were  barred  in 
an  instant.  The  dash  of  a  pair  of  oars  in  the  water  annoilnced 
the  retreat  of  the  male  person  of  the  dialogue.  Indeed,  I  saw 
his  boat,  which  he  rowed  with  great  swiftness  and  dexterity, 
fly  across  the  lake  like  a  twelve-oared  barge.  Next  morning 
I  examined  some  of  my  domestics,  as  if  by  accident,  and  I 
found  the  gamekeeper,  when  making  his  rounds,  had  twice 
seeuL  that  boat  beneath  the  house,  with  a  single  person,  and 
had  heard  the  flageolet.  I  did  not  care  to  preiJ&  any  farther 
questions,  for  fear  of  implicating  Julia  in  the  opinions  of 
those  of  whom  they  might  be  asked.  Next  morning,  at 
breakfast,  I  dropped  a  casual  hint  about  the  serenade  of  the 
evening  before,  and  I  promise  you  Miss  Mannering  looked 
red  and  pale  alternately.  I  immediately  gave  the  circum- 
stance such  a  turn  as  might  lead  her  to  suppose  that  my 
observation  was  merely  casual.  I  have  since  caused  a  watch- 
light  to  be  burned  in  my  library,  and  have  left  the  shutters 
open,  to  deter  the  approach  of  our  nocturnal  guest ;  and  I 
have  stated  the  severity  of  approaching  winter,  and  the  raw- 
ness of  the  fogs,  as  an  objection  to  solitary  walks.  Miss  Man- 
nering acquiesced  with  a  passiveness  which  is  no  part  of  her 
character,  and  which,  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  is  a  feature 
about  the  business  which  I  like  least  of  all.  Julia  has  too 
much  of  her  own  dear  papa^s  disposition  to  be  curbed  in  any 
of  her  humors,  were  there  not  some  little  lurking  conscious- 
ness that  it  may  be  as  prudent  to  avoid  debate. 

*^  Now  my  story  is  told,  and  you  will  judge  what  you 
ought  to  do.  I  have  not  mentioned  the  matter  to  my  good 
woman,  who,  a  faithful  secretary  to  her  sex^s  foibles,  would 
certainly  remonstrate  against  your  being  made  ac(]^uainted 
with  these  particulars,  and  might,  instead,  take  it  into  her 
head  to  exercise  her  own  eloquence  on  Miss  Mannering;  a 
faculty  which,  however  powerful  when  directed  against  me, 
its  legitimate  object,  might,  I  fear,  do  more  harm  than  good 
in  the  case  supposed.  Perhaps  even  you  yourself  will  find  it 
most  prudent  to  act  without  remonstrating,  or  appearing  to 
be  aware  of  this  little  anecdote.  Julia  is  very  lite  a  cei^n 
friend  of  mine ;  she  has  a  quick  and  lively  imagination,  and 
keen  feelings,  which  are  apt  to  exaggerate  both  the  gooa  and 
evil  they  find  in  life.  She  is  a  charming  girl,  however,  as 
generous  and  spirited  as  she  is  lovely.    I  paid  her  tibe  kiss 
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yon  sent  her  with  all  my  heart,  and  she  rapped  my  fingers  for 
my  reward  with  all  hers.  Pray  return  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Meantime  rely  upon  the  care  of,  yours  faithfully, 

^^Abthue  Mervyn, 

*^P.S. — You  will  naturally  wish  to  know  if  I  have  the 
least  guess  concerning  the  person  o^  the  serenader.  In  truth, 
I  have  none.  There  is  no  young  gentleman  of  these  parts, 
who  might  be  in  rank  or  fortune  a  match  for  Miss  Julia,  that 
I  think  at  all  likely  to  play  such  a  character.  But  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake,  nearly  opposite  to  Mervyn  Hall,  is  a 
d — d  cake-house,  the  resort  of  walking  gentlemen  of  all  de- 
scriptions— poets,  players,  painters,  musicians — who  come  to 
rave  and  recite,  and  madden  about  this  picturesque  land  of 
ours.  It  is  paying  some  penalty  for  its  beauties,  that  they 
are  the  means  of  drawing  this  swarm  of  coxcombs  together. 
But  were  Julia  my  daughter,  it  is  one  of  those  sort  of  fellows 
that  I  should  fear  on  her  account.  She  is  generous  and  ro- 
mantic, and  writes  six  sheets  a  week  to  a  female  correspond- 
ent ;  and  ifs  a  sad  thing  to  lack  a  subject  in  such  a  case, 
either  for  exercise  of  the  feelings  or  of  the  pen.  Adieu, 
once  more.  Were  I  to  treat  this  matter  more  seriously  than  I 
have  done,  I  should  do  injustice  to  your  feelings ;  were  I  alto- 
gether to  overlook  it,  I  should  discredit  my  own.  ^' 

The  consequence  of  this  letter  was,  that,  having  first  dis- 
patched the  faithless  messenger  with  the  necessary  powers  to 
Mr.  Mac-Morlan  for  purchasing  the  estate  of  EUangowan, 
Colonel  Mannering  turned  his  horse's  head  in  a  more  south- 
erly direction,  and  neither  *^  stinted  nor  stayed ''  until  he 
arrived  at  the  mansion  of  his  friend  Mr.  Mervyn,  upon  the 
banks  of  one  of  the  lakes  of  Westmoreland, 
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Heaven  first,  in  its  mercy,  taught  mortals  their  letters. 
For  ladies  in  limbo,  and  lovers  in  fetters, 
Or  some  author,  who,  placing  his  persons  before  ye, 
Ungallantly  leaves  them  to  write  their  own  story. 

Pope,  imitaied. 

When"  Mannering  retnrned  to  England,  liis  first  object  had 
been  to  place  his  daughter  in  a  seminary  for  female  education 
of  established  character.  Not,  however,  finding  her  progress 
in  the  accomplishments  which  he  wished  her  to  acquire  so 
rapid  as  his  impatience  expected,  he  had  withdrawn  Miss 
Mannering  from  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter. 
So  she  had  only  time  to  form  an  eternal  friendship  with  Miss 
Matilda  Marchmont,  a  young  lady  about  her  own  age,  which 
was  nearly  eighteen.  To  her  faithful  eye  were  addressed 
those  formidable  quires  which  issued  forth  from  Mervyn  Hall 
on  the  wings  of  the  post  while  Miss  Mannering  was  a  guest 
there.  The  perusal  of  a  few  short  extracts  from  these  may 
be  necessary  to  render  our  story  intelligible. 

First  Extract 

^^  Alas  !  my  dearest  Matilda,  what  a  tale  is  mine  to  tell ! 
Misfortune  from  the  cradle  has  set  her  seal  upon  your  un- 
happy friend.  That  we  should  be  severed  for  so  slight  a 
cause — an  ungrammatical  phrase  in  my  Italian  exercise,  and 
three  false  notes  in  one  of  Paisiello^s  sonatas  !  But  it  is  a  part 
of  my  father^s  character,  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  I  lore,  admire,  or  fear  him  the  most.  His  success 
in  life  and  in  war,  his  habit  of  making  every  obstacle  yield 
before  the  energy  of  his  exertions,  even  where  they  seemed 
insurmountable — all  these  have  given  a  hasty  and  peremptory 
cast  to  his  character,  which  can  neither  endure  contradiction 
nor  make  allowance  for  deficiencies.  Then  he  is  himself  so 
very  accomplished.  Do  you  know,  there  was  a  murmur,  half 
confirmed  too  by  some  mysterious  words  which  dropped  from 
my  poor  mother,  that  he  possesses  other  sciences,  now  lost  to 
the  world,  which  enable  the  possessor  to  summon  up  before 
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him  the  4atk  aind  shadowy  forms  of  f ature  e'Vients  I  Does 
not  the  rery  idea  of  sach  a  pow^r,  or  even  of  the  high  talent 
and  commanding  intellect  whiph  the  world  may  mistake  for 
ifc,--do03  it  not,  dear  Matilda,,  throw  a  mysterious  grandeur 
about  ita  possessor  ?  You  will  call  this  romantic  ;  but  con- 
sider I  WM  born  in  the  land  of  talisman  and  spell,  and  mv 
childhood  lulled  by  tales  which  you  can  only  enjoy  through 
the  gauzy  frippery  of  a  French  translation.  0,  Matilda,  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  the  dusky  visages  of  my  Indian  at- 
tendants, bending  in  earnest  devotion  round  the  magic  nar- 
rative, that  flowed,  half  poetry,  half  prose,  from  tbe  lip&pf 
the  tale-teller !  No  wonder  that  European  fiction  sounds 
cold  and  meagre,  after  the  wonderful  effects  which  I  have 
seen  the  rom£^ces  of  the  East  produce  upon  their  hearers/^ 

Secokd  Extract 

"Yon  are  possessed,  my  dear  Matilda,  of  my  bosom- 
secret,  in  those  sentiments  with  which  I  regard  Brown.  I 
will  not  $$y.  his  memory ;  I  am  convinced  he  lives,  and  is 
faithful.  His  addressies  to  me  were  coai^tenanoed  liymy  de- 
ceased parent,  im^pr^dentiy  Qountenanoed  perliap^,  consider- 
ing the  'prejadices  of  my  father  in  favor  of  birth  and  rank. 
But  I,  then  almost  a  girl,  could  not  be  expected  surely  to  be 
wiser  than  her.  under  whose  charge  nature  hpid  placed  me. 
My  father,  constantly  .ejngaged  in.-imlitary  duty,  I  saw  but  at 
rare  intervals,  and  was.  tai^ght  to  look  up  to  him  with  more 
awe  than  confidence...  Would  to. Heaven  it  had  been  other- 
wise !    It  might  hav0^  heea  l^etter  for.  u$  all.-at,  thi?  day  V^ 

Tm^j)  ErrBAdT! 

*^'You  ask  me  why  I  do  not  make-knewn  to  my  father 
that  Bro\ina  yet  lilies,  at  least,  that  he^sfurvived  the!  wo^and  he 
received  in  that  unhappy. duel,  and  bad  written  to  my  Jnotheir 
©xfwesang  his  entire. ie!onjV^esc0&ee>  and hia hope. of  speedily 
esoapiugt  from  captivity.  A  soldieir,  that  ^in  th§  trade,  of  w$r 
has  oft  slMa. aaaen, •  feels,  prohably  no  uneasi?iie§Mt reflecting 
upo^  the  8up{)03ed  icatastrophe  ^hich  aJimost, turned  me  into 
stone*.  :  And  shot^ld,  I.sho^.him/that.lftttei^  doe^  itfi^Vfol- 
low  that  Brown,  alive  and  maintaining  with  5)^Ttinacrty  the 
to-etensions  to-  the  aiSeoftOils  of:  ^mi^i  pefiar;  f raend  for  ,^Ji!^  ™y 
lather  fo^Jmeriy^sought.hi^'Mfo,  wotild  .be  a  mor^  fornadabj[e 
disturber.  ol»  Colonel  MtoneringV  peace  of  mi^ithax^rinihi^ 
supposed  gmve ?     If  he: :esca4)e8:fr(W3a  tt^e: hwda^pf r  tlaese 
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marauders,  I  am  convinced  he  will  soon  be  in  England,  and 
it  win  be  then  time  to  consider  how  his  existence  is  to  be  dis- 
closed to  my  father.  But  if,  alas  !  my  earnest  and  confident 
hope  should  betray  me,  what  would  it  avail  to  tear  open  a 
mystery  fraught  with  so  many  painful  recollections?  My 
dear  mother  had  such  dread  of  its  being  known,  that  I  think 
she  even  suffered  my  father  to  suspect  that  Brown^s  atten- 
tions were  directed  towards  herself,  rather  than  permit  him 
to  discover  their  real  object ;  and  0,  Matilda,  whatever 
respect  I  owe  to  the  memory  of  a  deceased  parent,  let  me  do 
justice  to  a  living  one.  I  cannot  but  condemn  the  dubious 
policy  which  she  adopted,  as  unjust  to  my  father,  and 
highly  perilous  to  herself  and  me.  But  peace  be  with  her 
asheg !  her  actions  were  guided  by  the  heart  rather  than  the 
head ;  and  shall  her  daughter,  who  inherits  all  her  weakness, 
be  the  first  to  withdraw  the  veil, from  her  defects  ?'' 

Fourth  Extract 

"  Mbrvyk  Hall. 

'*  If  India  be  the  land  of  magic,  this,  my  dearest  Matilda, 
is  the  country  of  romance.  The  scenery  is  such  as  nature 
brings  together  in  hersublimest  moods— sounding  cataracts — 
hills  which  rear  their  scathed  heads  to  the  sky — ^lakes  that, 
winding  up  the  shadowy  valleys,  lead  at  every  turn  to  yet 
more  romantic  recesses — crocks  which  catch  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  All  the  wildness  of  Salvator  here,  and  there  the 
fairy  scenes  of  Claude.  I  am  happy  too  in  finding  at  least 
one  object  upon  which  my  father  can  share  my  enthusiasm. 
An  admirer  of  nature,  both  as  an  artist  and  a  poet,  I  have  ex- 
perienced the  utmost  pleasure  from  the  observations  by  which 
he  explains  the  character  and  the  effect  of  these  brilliant 
specimens  of  her  power.  I  wish  he  would  settle  in  this  en- 
chanting land.  But  his  views  lie  still  farther  north,  and  he  is 
at  present  absent  on  a  tour  in  Scotland,  looking,  I  believe, 
for  some  purchase  of  land  which  may  suit  him  as  a  residence. 
He  is  partial,  from  early  recollections,  to  that  country.  So, 
my  dearest  Matilda,  I  must  be  vet  farther  removed  from  you 
before  I  am  established  in  a  home.  And  0  how  delighted 
shall  I  be  when  I  can  say.  Gome,  Matilda,  and  be  the  guest  of 
your  faithful  Julia ! 

"  I  am  at  present  the  inmate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mervyn>  old 
friends  of  my  father.  The  latter  is  precisely  a  gdod  sort  of 
woman,  ladylike  and  housewifely ;  but  for  accomplishments 
or  fancy — ^good  lack,  my  dearest  Matilda,  your  friend  might 
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as  well  seek  sympath j  from  Mrs.  TeacK^em ; — ^you  see  I  have 
not  forgot  8chx)ol  nicknames.  Mervyn  is  a  different — quite  a 
iifferent  being  {rom  my  father,  yet  he  amuses  and  endures 
tne.  He  is  fat  and  good-natured,  gifted  with  strong  shrewd 
sense  and  some  powers  of  humor ;  but  having  been  handsome, 
[  suppose,  in  his  youth,  has  still  some  pretension  to  be  a  beau 
jargon,  as  well  as  an  enthusiastic  agriculturist.  I  delight  to 
make  him  scramble  to  the  tops  of  eminences  and  to  the  foot  of 
ivaterfalls,  and  am  obliged  m  turn  to  admire  his  turnips,  his 
lucerne,  and  his  timothy  grass.  He  thinks  me,  I  fancy,  a 
simple  romantic  Miss,  with  some — the  word  will  be  out — 
3eauty  ^nd  some  good-nature ;  and  I  hold  that  the  gentleman 
las  good  taste  for  the  female  outside,  and  do  not  expect  he 
should  comprehend  my  sentiments  farther.  So  he  rallies, 
lands,  and  nobbles  (for  the  dear  creature  has  got  the  gout 
;oo),  and  tells  old  stories  of  high  life,  of  which  he  has  seen  a 
rreat  deal ;  and  I  listen,  and  smile,  and  look  as  pretty,  as 
pleasant,  and  as  simple  as  I  can,  and  we  do  very  well. 

^^  But,  alas !  my  dearest  Matilda,  how  would  time  pass 
iway,  even  in  this  paradise  of  romance,  tenanted  as  it  is  oy  a 
3air  assorting  so  ill  with  the  scenes  around  them,  were  it  not 
■or  your  fidelity  in  replying  to  my  uninteresting  details  ? 
?ray  do  not  fail  to  write  three  times  a  week  at  least ;  you  can 
)e  at  no  loss  what  to  say.'^ 

Fifth  Extract 

*'  How  shall  I  communicate  what  I  have  now  to  tell ! 
^ly  hand  and  heart  still  flutter  so  much,  that  the  task  of 
\rriting  is  almost  impossible  !  Did  I  not  say  that  he  lived  ? 
Lid  I  not  say  I  would  not  despairs  ?  How  could  you  suggest, 
ay  dear  Matilda,  that  my  feelings,  considering  1  had  parted 
rom  him  so  young,  rather  arose  from  the  warmth  of  my 
magination  than  oi  my  heart  ?  0  1  was  sure  that  they  were 
:enuine,  deceitful  as  the  dictates  of  our  bosoms  so  frequently 
re.  But  to  my  tale^nlet  it  be,  my  friend,  the  most  sacred^ 
8  it  is  the  most  sincere,  pledge  of  our  friendship. 

^^  Our  hours  here  are  early— earlier  than  my  heart,  with 
ks  load  of  care,  can  compose  itself  to  rest.  I  therefore 
snaUy  take  a  book  for  an  hour  or  two  after  retiring  to  my 
wn  room,  which  I  think  I  have  told  you  opens  to  a  small 
alcony>  looking  down  upon  that  beautiful  lake  of  which  I 
ttempted  to  give  you  a  slight  sketch.  Mervyn  Hall,  being 
artly  an  ancient  building,  and  constructed  with  a  view  to 
ef  ence,  is  situated  on  the  verge  of  the  lake.    A  stone  dropped 
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from  the  projecting  balcony  plunges  into  water  deep 
enough  to  float  a  skilf.  1  had  left  mj  window  partly  un- 
barred, that,  before  I  went  to  bed,  i  might,  according  to  my 
custom,  look  out  and  see  the  moonlight  shining  upon  the 
lake.  I  was  deeply  engaged  with  that  oeautiful  scene  in  the 
*  Merchant  of  Venice^  where  two  lovers,  describing  the 
stillness  of  a  summer  night,  enhance  on  each  other  its  charms, 
and  was  lost  in  the  associations  of  story  and  of  feeling  which 
it  awakens,  when  I  heard  upon  the  lake  the  sound  of  a  flageo- 
let I  have  told  you  it  was  Brown^s  favorite  instrument. 
Who  could  touch  it  in  a  night  which,  though  still  and  serene, 
was  too  cold,  and  too  late  in  the  year,  to  invite  forth  anj  wan- 
derer for  mere  pleasure  ?  I  drew  yet  nearer  the  window, 
and  hearkened  with  breathless  attention ;  the  sounds  paused 
a  space,  were  then  resumed,  paused  again,  and  again  reached 
my  eai,  ever  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  At  length  I  distin- 
ffaished  plainly  that  little  Hindu  air  which  you  called  my 
favorite.  I  have  told  you  by  whom  it  was  taught  me ;  the 
instrument,  the  tones,  were  his  own  !  Was  it  earthly  music, 
or  notes  passing  on  the  wind,  to  warn  me  of  his  death  ? 

^^It  was  some  time  ere  I  could  summon  courage  to  step  on 
the  balcony  ;  nothing  could  have  emboldened  me  to  do  so  but 
the  strong  conviction  of  my  mind  that  he  wasstill  alive,  and  that 
we  should  again  meet ;  but  that  conviction  did  embolden  mei 
and  I  ventured,  though  with  a  throbbing  heart.  There  was 
a  small  skiflt  with  a  single  person.  0,  Matilda,  it  was  him- 
self !  I  knew  his  appear^iee  after  so  long  an  absence,  and 
through  the  shadow  of  the  night,  as  perfectly  as  if  we  had 
parted  yesterday;  and  met  again  in  the  broad  sunshine  I    He 

fuidei  his  boat  under  the  balcony,  and  spoke  tome ;  I  hardly 
new  what  lie  sard,  oi  what  I  replied.  Indeed,  I  cJdtild 
scarcely  speak  for  weeping,  but  they  "were  joyful  tears.  We 
were  disturbed  by  the  baricing  of  a  dog  at  some  distance,  and 
parted,  but  not  before  he  had  conjured  me  to  prepare  to  meet 
him  at  the  sanie  place  and  hour  thid  evening. 

"  Bat  where  and  tb  what  ii^  Ail  this  tending  ?  Can  I  an- 
swer thigr  question  ?  I  caiitiot.  Heaven,  that  saved  him  from 
death  and  delivered  him  from  captivity,  that  saved  my  father, 
too,  from  Shedding  the  blood  of  one  who  would  not  have 
blemished  k  hair  6f  his  head,  that  Heaven  must  guide  me  out 
bi  this  lab^friAthi  Bn^^hgh  iot  me  the  firm  resolution  that 
Matilda  shall  not  bludi  foi  hei  friend,  my  father  for  hia 
daughter;  nor  my  loyex  foi  her  on  wbom^  he  has  fixed  his 
affection,**  =:  : 


CHAPTER  XVin 

% 

Talk  with  a  man  out  of  a  window  I — ^a  proper  saying. 

Much  Aao  ahout  Nothing, 

We  must  proceed  with  our  extracts  from  Miss  Mannering's 
letters,  which  throw  light  upon  natural  good  sense,  principle, 
and  feelings,  blemished  by  an  imperfect  education  and  the 
folly  of  a  misjudging  mother,  who  called  her  husband  in 
her  heart  a  tyrant  until  she  feared  him  as  such,  and  read 
romances  until  she  became  so  enamoured  of  the  complicated 
intriff ues  which  they  contain  as  to  assume  the  management  of 
a  little  family  novel  of  her  own,  and  constitute  her  daughter, 
a  girl  of  sixteen,  the  principal  heroine.  She  delighted  in  petty 
mystery  and  intrigue  and  secrets,  and  yet  trembled  at  the 
indignation  which  these  paltry  manoeuvres  excited  in  her 
husband^s  mind.  Thus  fine  f  f-equently  entered  upon  a  scheme 
merely  for  pleasure,  or  perhaps  for  the  love  of  contradiction, 
phinged  deeper  into  it  than  she  was  aware,  endeavored  to 
extricate  herself  by  new  arts,  or  to  cover  her  error  by  dis- 
simulation, became"  involved  in  meshes  of  her  own  weaving, 
and  was  forced  to  carry  on,  for  fear  of  discovery,  machina- 
tions which  she  had  at  first  resorted  to  in  mere  wantonness. 
Fortunately  the  young  man  whom  she  so  imprudentlv 
introduced  into  her  intimate  society,  and  encouraged  to  look 
up  to  her  daughter,  had  a  fund  of  principle  and  honest  pride 
wnich  rendered  him  a  safer  intimate  than  Mrs.  Mannering 
ought  to  have  dared  to  hope  or  expect.  The  obscurity  of  his 
birth  could  alone  be  objected  to  him ;  in  every  other  respect. 

With  proq)ectB  bright  upon  the  world  he  came, 
Pure  ]ove  of  virtue,  strong  de^re  of  fame ; 
Men  watched  the  way  his  lofty  mind  would  take, 
And  all  foretold  the  progress  he  would  make. 

But  it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  resist  the  snare 
which  Mrs.  Mannering^  imprudence  threw  in  his  way,  oi 
avoid  becoming  attached  to  a  young  lady  whose  beauty  and 
manners  might  have  justified  his  passion,  even  in  scenes 
where  these  are  more  generally  met  with  than  in  a  remote 
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fortress  in  our  Indian  settlements.  The  scenes  which  fol- 
lowed have  been  partly  detailed  in  Mannering^s  letter  to  Mr. 
Mervyn ;  and  to  expand  what  is  there  stated  into  farther 
^explanation  would  be  to  abuse  the  patience  of  our  readers. 
We  shall  therefore'  proceed  with  our  promised  extracts 
from  Miss  Mannering^s  letters  to  her  friend. 

Sixth  Extbact 

"I  have  seen  him  again,  Matilda — seen  him  twice.  I 
have  used  every  argument  to  convince  him  that  this  secret 
intercourse  is  dangerous  to  us  both ;  I  even  pressed  him  to 
pursue  his  views  of  fortune  without  wther  regard  to  me,  and 
to  consider  my  peace  of  mind  as  sufficiently  secured  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  not  fallen  under  my  father's  sword. 
He  answers — but  how  can  I  detail  all  he  has  to  answer  ?  He 
claims  those  hopes  as  his  due  which  my  mother  permitted 
him  to  entertain,  and  would  persuade  me  to  the  madness  of  a 
union  without  my  father's  sanction.  But  to  this,  Matilda, 
I  will  not  be  persuaded.  I  have  resisted,  I  have  subdued, 
the  rebellious  feelings  which  arose  to  aid  his  plea  ;  yet  how  to 
extricate  myself  from  this  unhappy  labyrinth  in  which  fate 
and  folly  have  entangled  us  both  ! 

^^  I  have  thought  upon  it,  Matilda,  till  my  head  is  almost 
giddy  ;  nor  can  I  conceive  a  better  plan  than  to  make  a  full 
confession  to  my  father.  He  deserves  it,  for  his  kindness  is 
unceasing;  and  I  think  I  have  observed  in  his  character, 
since  I  have  studied  it  more  nearly,  that  its  harsher  feelings 
are  chiefly  excited  where  he  suspects  deceit  or  imposition ; 
and  in  that  respect,  perhaps,  his  character  was  formerly  mis- 
understood by  one  who  was  dear  to  him.  He  has,  too,  a 
tinge  of  romance  in  his  disposition ;  and  I  have  seen  the  nar- 
rative of  a  generous  action,  a  trait  of  heroism,  or  virtuous 
self-denial,  extract  tejars  from  him  which  refused  to  flow  at  a 
tale  of  mere  distress.  But  then  Brown  urges  that  he  is  per- 
sonally hostile  to  him.  And  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  that 
would  be  indeed  a  stumbling-block.  O,  Matilda,  I  hope  none 
of  your  ancestors  ever  fought  at  Poictiers  or  Agincourt !  If 
it  were  not  for  the  veneration  which  my  father  attaches  to 
the  memory  of  old  Sir  Miles  Mannering,  I  should  make  out 
my  explanation  with  half  the  tremor  which  must  how  attend 
it.''  •    •    ; 
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Seventh  Extract 

^^  I  have  this  instant  received  your  letter*— your  most  wel- 
come letter !  Thanks,  my  dearest  friend,  for  your  sympathy 
and  your  counsels ;  I  can  only  repay  them  with  unbounded 
confidence. 

^'  You  ask  me  what  Brown  is  by  origin:,  that  his  descent 
should  be  so  unpleasing  to  my  father.  His  story  is  shortly 
told.  He  is  of  Scottish  extraction,  but,  being  left  an  or- 
phan, his  education  was  undertaken  by  a  family  of  relations 
settled  in  Holland.  He  was  bred  to  commerce,  and  sent 
very  early  to  one  of  our  settlements  in  the  East,  where  his 
guardian  had  a  correspondent.  But  this  correspondent  was 
dead  when  he  arrived  m  India,  and  he  had  no  other  resource 
than  to  offer  himself  as  a  clerk  to  a  counting-house.  The 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  the  straits  to  which  we  were  at 
first  reducod,  threw  the  army  open  to  all  young  men  who 
were  disposed  to  embrace  tniit  mode  of  life;  and  Brown, 
whose  genius  had  a  strong  military  tendency,  was  the  first 
to  leave  what  might  have  been  the  road  to  wealth,  and  to 
choose  that  of  fame.  The  rest  of  his  history  is  well  known  to 
you ;  but  conceive  the  irritation  of  my  father,  who  despises 
commerce  {[though,  by  the  way,  the  best  part  of  his  property 
was  made  in  that  honorable  profession  oy  my  great-uncle), 
and  has  a  particular  antipathy  to  the  Dutch — think  with 
what  ear  he  would  be  likely  to  receive  proi)osals  for  his  only 
child  from  Vanbeest  Brown,  educateS  for  charity  by  the 
house  of  Vanbeest  &  Vanbruggen!  0,  Matilda,  it  will 
never  do ;  nay,  so  childish  am  I,  I  hardly  can  help  sjrm- 
pathizing  with  his  aristocratic  feelings.  Mrs.  Vanbeest 
Brown  !  The  name  has  little  to  recommend  it,  to  be  sure. 
What  children  we  are  I'' 

Eighth  Extract 

''  It  is  all  over  now,  Matilda  !  I  shall  never  have  cour- 
ige  to  tell  my  father  ;  nay,  most  deeply  do  I  fear  he  has  al- 
ready learned  my  secret  from  another  quarter,  which  will 
mtirely  remove  the  grace  of  my  communication,  and  ruin 
whatever  gleam  of  hope  I  had  ventured  to  connect  with  it. 
iTesternight  Brown  came  as  u^al,  and  his  flageolet  on  the 
ake  announced  his  approach.  We  had  agreed  fliat  he  should 
jontinue  to^  use  this  si^al.  These  romanti(j  lakes  attract 
inmei^ous  visitors,  who  indulge  their  enthusiasm  in  visiting 
he  -  scenery  at  all  hours,  and  We  hoped  that,  if  Brown  were 
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noticed  from  the  house,  he  might  pass  for  one  of  those  ad- 
mirers of  nature,  who  was  giving  vent  to  his  feelings  through 
the  medium  of  music.  The  sounds  mi^t  also  be  my  apology, 
should  I  be  observed  on  the  balcony.  But  last  night,  whifo  I 
was  eagerly  enforcing  my  plan  of  a  full  confession  to  my 
father,  which  he  as  earnestly  deprecated,  we  heard  the  win- 
dow of  Mr.  Mervyn^s  library,  which  is  under  my  room,  open 
softly.  I  signed  to  Brown  to  make  his  retreat,  and  imme- 
diately re-entered,  with  3ome  faint  hopes  that  our  interview 
had  not  been  observed. 

^^  But,  alas !  Matilda,  these  hopes  vanished  the  instant  I 
beheld  Mr.  Mervyn's  countenance  at  breaJdast  the  next 
morning.  He  looked  so  provokiugly  intelligent  and  confi- 
dential, that,  had  I  dared,  I  could  have  been  more  an^y  than 
ever  I  was  in  my  life ;  but  I  must  be  on  good  behavior,  an(J 
my  walks  are  now  limited  within  his  farm  precincts,  where 
the  good  gentleman  can  amble  along  by  my  side  without  in- 
convenience, I  have  detected  him  once  or  twice  attempt- 
ing to  sound  mythoughts,  and  watch  the  expression  of  my 
countenance.  He  has  talked  of  the  flageolet  more  than 
once ;  and  has,  at  different  times,  made  eulogiums  upon  the 
watchfulness  and  ferocity  of  his  dogs,  and  the  regularity 
with  which  the  keeper  makes  his  rounds  with  a  load^  fowl- 
ing-piece. He  mentioned  even  man-traps  and  spring-guns. 
I  should  be  loth  to  affront  my  fatiier'^  old  friend  in  his  own 
house;  but  I  do  long  to  show  him  that  I  sun  my  father^s 
daughter,  a  fact  of;  which  Mr.  Mervyn  will  certainly  be  con- 
vinced if  ever  I  trust  my  voice  and  temper  with  a  reply  to 
these  indirect  hints.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain — I  am  grate- 
ful to  him  on  that  account-^he  has  not  told  Mrs.  Mervyn, 
Lord  help  me,  I  should  have  had  such  .lectures  about  the 
dangers  of  love  and  the  night  air  on  the  lake, .  the  risk  arising 
from  colds  and  fortune-hunters,  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  sack- whey  and  closed  windows  I  I  cannot  help  trifling, 
Matilda,  though  my  heart  is  sad  enough.  What  Brown  wfll 
do  I  cannot  guess.  I  |)resume,  however,  the  fear  of  detec- 
tion prevents  his  resuming  his  nocturnal  visits.  He  lodges  at 
an  inn  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake,  under  the  name,  he 
tells  me,  of  Dawson ;  he  has  a  bad  choice  in  names,  that 
must  be  allowed,  ^e  has  not  left  the  army,  I  believe,  but  he 
says  nothing,  of  .^is  pi^sent  views.  .         ,       . 

'^  To  pon^plete  my  anxiety,  my  father  is  return^  suddenly, 
and  in  high  displeasure.  Our  good  hostess,  as  I.4e»?*fled 
from  a  bustling  .conyersation  between  her  housekeeper  and  her,^ 
had  no  expectation  ot  seeing  him  for. a  week;  but  I  rather 
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suspect  his  arrival  was  no  surprise  to  his  friend  Mr.  Mervyn. 
His  manner  to  me  was  singularly  cold  and  constrained,  suflfi^ 
ciently  so  to  have  damped  all  the  courage  with  which  I  once 
resolved  to  throw  myself  on  his  generosity.  He  lays  the  blame 
of  his, being  discomposed  and  out  of  humor  to  the  loss  of  a 
purchase  in  the  southwest  of  Scotland  on  which  he  had  set  hi& 
heart ;  but  I  do  not  suspect  his  equanimit}r  of  being  so  easily 
thrown  off  its  balance.  His  first  excursion  was  with  Mr. 
Mervyn^s  barge  across  the  lake  to  the  inn  I  have  mentioned. 
You  may  imagine  the  agony  with  which  I  waited  his  return  \ 
Had  he  recognized  Brown,  who  can  guess  the  consequence  ! 
Ee  returned,  however,  apparently  without  having  made  any 
iiscovery.  I  understand  that,  in  consequence  of  his  late  dis- 
ippointment,  he  means  now  to  hire  a  house  in  the  neighbor- 
lood  of  this  same  EUangowan,  of  which  I  am  doomed  k)  hear 
!0  much ;  he  seems  to  think  it  jprobable  that  the  estate  for 
vhich  he  wishes  may  soon  be  again  in  the  market.  I  will  not 
end  away  this  letter  until  I  hear  more  distinctly  what  are  his 
ntentions.^' 


'^  I  have  now  had  an  interview  with  my  father,  as  confiden- 
ial  as,  I  presume,  he  means  to  allow  me.  He  requested  me 
0-day,  after  breakfast,  to  walk  with  him  into  the  library ;  my 
:nees,  Matilda,  shook  under  me,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
ay  I  could  scarce  follow  him  into  the  room.  I  feared  I  knew 
ot  what.  From  my  childhood  I  had  seen  all  around  him 
remble  at  his  frown.  He  motioned  me  to  seat  myself,  and  I 
ever  obeyed  a  command  so  readily,  for,  in  truth,  I  could 
ardly  stand.  He  continued  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room, 
'^ou  have  seen  my  father,  and  noticed,  I  recollect,  the  remark- 
bly  expressive  cast  of  his  features.  His  eyes  are  naturally 
ither  light  in  color,  bnt  agitation  or  anger  gives  them  a  darker 
nd  more  fiery  glance  ;  he  has  a  custom  also  of  drawing  in  his 
ps  when  much  moved,  which  implies  a  combat  between  native 
rdor  of  temper  and  the  habitual  power  of  self-command, 
his  was  the  first  time  we  had  been  alone  since  his  return  from 
cotland,  and,  as  he  betrayed  these  tokens  of  agitation,  I  had 
ttle  doubt  that  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  the  subject  I 
LOst  dreaded. 

''  To  my  unutterable  relief,  I  found  I  was  mistaken,  and 
lat,  whatever  he  knew  of  Mr.  Mervyn's  suspicions  or  dis- 
)veries,  he  did,  not  intei^d  to  converse  with  me  on  the  topic, 
oward  as  I  was,  I  was  inexpressibly  relieved,  though,  if  he 
ad  really  investigated  the  reports  which  may  have  come  to 
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his  ear,  the  reality  could  have  been  nothing  to  what  his  sus- 
picions might  have  conceived.  But,  though  my  spirits  rose 
high  at  my  unexpected  escape,  I  had  not  courage  myself  to 
provoke  the  discussion,  and  remained  silent  to  receive  his 
commands. 

^'^  Julia/ he  said,  'my  agent  writes  me  from  Scotland 
that  he  has  been  able  to  hire  a  house  for  me,  decently  fur- 
nished, and  with  the  necessary  accommodation  for  my  family ; 
it  is  within  three  miles  of  that  I  had  designed  to  purchase/ 
Then  he  made  a  pause,  and  seemed  to  expect  an  answer. 

"'Whatever  place  of  residence  suits^you,  sir,  must  be 
perfectiy  agreeable  to  me.' 

'''Umph!  I  do  not  propose,  however,  Julia,  that  you 
shall  reside  quite  alone  in  this  house  during  the  winter.' 

'''Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mervyn,' thought  I  to  myself.  'What- 
ever company  is  agreeable  to  you,  sir,'  I  answered  aloud. 

'"0,  there  is  a  little  too  much  of  this  universal  spirit  of 
submission,  an  excellent  disposition  in  action,  but  your  con- 
stantly repeating  the  jargon  of  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  eter- 
nal salams  of  our  black  dependants  in  the  East.  \In  short, 
Julia,  I  know  you  have  a  relish  for  society,  and  I  iVtend  to 
invite  a  young  person,  the  daughter  of  a  deceased  friend,  to 
spend  a, few  months  with  us.' ,    , 

".'ifot  a  governess,  for  the  love  o^  HeaVen,  pajja !'  ex- 
claimed poor  I,  my  fears  -at  that  moment  totally  getting  the 
better  of  my  prudence. 

"'No,  not  a  goveimess.  Miss  Mannering,'  replied  the 
Colonel,  somewhat  sternly,  'but  a  younff  Ifidy  from  whose 
excellent  example,  bred  as  she  has  been  In  the  school  of  ad- 
versity, I  trust  you  may  learn  the  art  to  govern  yourself.' 

"  To  answer  this  was  trencl^i ng  upon  too  dangerous  ground^ 
so  there  was  a  pause. 

'"Is  the  young  lady  a  Scotchwoman,  papa  ?' 

'"  Yes'— dryly  enough. 

" '  Has  she  much  of  the  accent,  sir  ?' 

'"Much  of  the  devil !'  answered  my  father  hastily;  'do 
you  think  I  care  about  a's  and  aa%  and  t's  and  ee's  ?  I  tell 
you,  Julia,  I  am  serious  in  the  matter.  You  have  a  genius 
lor  friendship,  that  is,  for  running  up  intimacies  which  you 
call  such.'  (Was not  this  very  harshly  said,  Matilda?)  'ifow 
I  wish  to  give  you  an  opportunity  at  least  to  make  one  deserv- 
ing friend,  and  therefore  J  have  resolved  that  this  young  lady 
shall  be  a  member  of  niy  family  for  some  months,  and  I 
expect  you  will  pay  to  her  that  attention  which  is  due  to  mis- 
fortune and  virtue.' 
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^'  ^  Certainly,  sir.     Is  my  future  friend  red-haired  ?' 
^^  He  gave  me  one  of  his  stem  glances ;  you  will  say,  per- 
liaps,  I  deserved  it ;  but  I  think  the  deuce  prompts  me  with 
teasing  questions  on  some  occasions. 

'^  ^  She  is  as.  superior  to  you,  my  love,  in  personal  appear- 
ance as  in  prudence  and  affection  for  her  friends.^ 

**'Lora,  papa,  do  you  think  that  superiority  a  recom- 
mendation ?  Well,  sir,  but  I  see  you  are  going  to  take  all 
this  too  seriously ;  whatever  the  younff  \m.j  msij  be,  I  am 
sure,  being  recommended  by  you,  she  shall  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  ihy  want  of  attention.'  After  a  pause — ^Has 
she  any  attendant  ?  because  you  know  I  must  provide  for  her 
proper  accommodation  if  she  is  without  one.' 

*^'N — ^no — ^no,  not  properly  an  attendant;  the  chaplain 
who  lived  with  her  father  is  a  very  good  sort  of  man,  and  I 
believe  I  shall  make  room  for  him  in  the  house.' 
^^  ^  Chaplain,  papa  ?  Lord  bless  us ! ' 
^^  ^  Yes,  Miss  Mannering,  chaplain ;  is  there  anything  very 
new  in  that  word  ?  Had  we  not  a  chaplain  at  the  Kesidence, 
when  we  were  in  India  ? ' 

^^  ^  Yes,  papa,  but  you  were  a  commandant  then.' 
^^  ^So  I  will  be  now.  Miss  Mannering,  in  my  own  family 
at  least.' 

"^Certainly,  sir.     But  will  he  read  us  the  Church  of 
England  service  ? ' 

"  The  apparent  simplicity  with  which  I  asked  this  question 
got  the  better  of  his  gravity.  '  Come  Julia,'  he  said,  ^  you 
are  a  sad  girl,  but  I  gain  nothing  by  scolding  you.  Of  these 
two  strangers,  the  young  lady  is  one  whom  you  cannot  fail,  I 
think,  to  love ;  the  person  whom,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
I  called  chaplain,  is  a  very  worthy,  and  somewhat  ridiculous 
personage,  who  will  never  find  out  you  laugh  at  him  if  you 
don't  laugh  very  loud  indeed.' 

"  '  Dear  papa,  I  am  delighted  with  that  part  of  his  char- 
acter. But  pray,  is  the  house  we  are  going  to  as  pleasantly 
situated  as  this  ? ' 

"  ^  Not  perhaps  as  much  to  your  taste ;  there  is  no  lake 
under  the  windows,  and  you  will  be  under  the  necessity  of 
having  all  your  music  within  doors.' 

"  This  last  coup  de  main  ended  the  keen  encounter  of  our 
wits,  for  you  may  believe,  Matilda,  it  quelled  all  my  courage 
to  reply. 

"  Yet  my  spirits,  as  perhaps  will  appear  too  manifest  from 
this  dialogue,  have  risen  insensibly,  and,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of 
myself.    Brown  alive,  and  free,  and  in  England  1    Embarrass- 
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ment  and  anxiety  I  can  and  mnst  endure.  We  leave  this  in 
two  days  for  our  new  residence.  I  shall  not  fail  to  let  you 
know  what  I  think  of  these  Scotch  inmates,  whom  I  have 
but  too  much  reason  to  believe  my  father  means  to  quarter  in 
his  house  as  a  brace  of  honorable  spies ;  a  sort  of  female 
Kozencrantz  and  reverend  Guildenstern,  one  in  tartan  petti- 
coat, the  other  in  a  cassock.  What  a  contrast  to  the  society 
I  would  willingly  have  secured  to  myself  !  I  shall  write  in- 
stantly on  my  arriving  at  our  new  place  of  abode,  and  acquaint 
my  dearest  Matilda  with  the  farther  fates  of — ^her 

*^  Julia  MAKisrEBiiirG/' 


CHAPTEK  XIX 

Which  doping  hills  around  incloee, 
Where  many  a  beech  and  brown  oak  grow?, 
Beneath  whose  dark  and  branching  bowers, 
Its  tides  a  far-fam*d  river  pours, 
By  nature's  beauties  taught  to  please, 
Sweet  Tusculan  of  rural  ease  I 

Warton. 

WooDBOUBiirB,  the  habitation  which  Mannering,  by  Mr. 
Mac-Morlan^s  mediation,  had  hired  for  a  season,  was  a  large 
comfortable  mansion,  snugly  situated  beue^^th  a  hill  cov- 
ered with  wood,  which  shrouded  the  house  upon  the  north 
and  east ;  the  front  looked  upon  a  little  lawn  bordered  by  a 

frove  of  old  trees ;  beyond  were  some  arable  fields,  extending 
own  to  the  river,  which  was  seen  from  the  windows  of  the 
house.  A  tolerable,  though  old-fashioned  garden,  a  well- 
stocked  dove-cot,  and  the  possession  of  any  quantity  of  ground 
which  the  convenience  of  the  fainily  might  require,  rendered 
the  place  in  every  respect  suitable,  as  the  advertisements  have 
it,  "  for  the  accommodation  of  a  genteel  family.'* 

Here,  then,  Mannering  resolved,  for  some  time  at  least, 
to  set  up  the  staff  of  his  rest.  Though  an  East-Indian,  he 
was  not  partial  to  an  ostentatious  display  of  wealth.  In  fact, 
he  was  too  proud  a  man  to  be  a  vain  one.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  place  himself  upon  the  footing  of  a  country 
gentleman  of  easy  fortune,  without  assuming,  or  permitting 
his  household  to  assume,  any  of  the  faste  which  then  was 
considered  as  characteristic  of  a  nabob. 

He  had  still  his  eye  upon  the  purchase  of  Ellangowan,. 
which  Mac-Morlan  conceived  Mr.  Glossin  would  be  compelled 
to  part  with,  as  some  of  the  creditors  disputed  his  title  to 
retain  so  large  a  part  of  the  purchase-money  m  his  own  hands, 
and  his  power  to  pay  it  was  much  questioned.  In  that  case 
Mac-Morlan  was  assured  he  would  readily  give  up  his  bargain, 
if  tempted  with  something  above  the  price  which  he  had  stip- 
ulated to  pay.  It  may  seeit  strange  that  Mannering  was  so 
much  attached  to  a  sp6t  which  he  had  only  seen  once,  and 
that  for  a  short  time^  in  early  life.    But  the  circumstances 
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which  passed  there  had  laid  a  strong  hold  on  his  imagination. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  fate  which  conjoined  the  remarkable 
passages  of  his  own  family  history  with  those  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ellangowan,  and  he  felt  a  mysterious  desire  to  call 
the  terrace  his  own  from  which  he  had  read  in  the  book  of 
heaven  a  fortune  strangely  acpomplished  in  the  person  of  the 
infant  heir  of  that  family;  and  corresponding  so  closely  with 
one  which  had  been  strikinffly  fulfilled  in  his  own.  Besides, 
when  once  this  thought  had  got  possession  of  his  imagination, 
he  could  not,  without  great  reluctance,  brook  the  idea  of  his 
plan  being  defeated^  and  by  a  fellow  like  Glossin.  So  pride 
came  to  the  aid  of  fancy,  and  both  combined  to  f ortiiy  his 
resolution  to  buy  the  estate  if  possible. 

Let  us  do  Mannering  justice.  A  desire  to  serve  the  dis- 
tressed had  also  its  share  m  determining  him.  He  had  con- 
sidered the  advantage  which  Julia  might  receive  from  the 
company  of  Lucy  Bertram,  whose  genuine  prudence  and  good 
sense  could  so  surely  be  relied  upon.  This  idea  had  become 
much  stronger  since  Mac-Morlan  had  confided  to  him,  under 
the  solemn  seal  of  secrecy,  the  whole  of  her  conduct  towards 
young  Hazlewood.  To  propose  to  her  to  become  an  inmate 
m  his  family,  if  distant  from  the  scenes  of  her  youth  and 
the  few  whom  she  called  friends,  would  have  been  less 
delicaite ;  but  at  Woodbourne  she  might  without  difSculty  be 
induced  to  become  the  visitor  of  a  season,  without  being 
depressed  into  the  situation  of  an  humble  companion.  Lucy 
Bertram,  with  some  hesitation,  accepted  the  invitation  to 
reside  a  few  weeks  with  Miss  Mannering.  She  felt  too  well 
that,  however  the  Coloners  delicacy  might  disguise  the  truth, 
his  principal  motive  was  a  generous  desire  to  afford  her  his 
countenance  and  protection,  which  his  high  connections,  and 
higher  character,  were  likely  to  render  influential  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

About  the  same  time  the  orphan  girl  received  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Bertram,  the  relation  to  whom  she  had  written,  as  cold 
and  comfortless  as  could  well  be  imagined.  It  inclosed,  in- 
deed, a  small  sum  of  money,  but  strongly  recommended 
economy,  arid  that  Miss  Bertram  should  board  herself  in  some 
quiet  family,  either  at  Kippletringan  or  in  the  neighborhood, 
assuring  her  that,  though  her  own  income  was  very  somty, 
she  would  not  see  her  kinswoman  want.  Miss  Bertram  shed 
some  natural  tears  over  this  cold-hearted  epistle ;  for  in  her 
mother's  time  this  good  lady  had  been  a  guest  at  EUangowan 
for  nearly  three  years,  and  it  was  only  upon  siioceeding  to  a 
property  of  aboiit  ;e400  a  year  that  she  had  taken  farewell  of 
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that  hospitable  mansion,  which  otherwise  might  have  had  the 
honor  of  sheltering  her  until  the  death  of  ite  owner.  Lucy 
was  strongly  inclined  to  return  the  paltry  donation,  which, 
after  some  struggles  with  avarice,  pride  had  extorted  from  the 
old  lady.  But  on  consideration  she  contented  herself  with 
writing  that  she  accepted  it  as  a  loan,  which  she  hoped  in  a 
short  time  to  repay,  and  consolted  her  relative  upon  the  in- 
vitation she  had  received  from  Colonel  and  Miss  Mannering. 
This  time  the  answer  came  in  course  of  post,  so  fearful  was 
Mrs.  Bertram  that  some  frivolous  delicacy,  or  nonsense,  as  she 
termed  it,  might  induce  her  cousin  to  reject  such  a  promising 
offer,  and  thereby  at  the  same  time  to  leave  herself  still  a  bur- 
den upon  her  relations.  Lucy,  therefore,  had  no  alternative, 
unless  she  preferred  continuing  a  burden  upon  the  worthy 
Mac-Morlans,  who  were  too  liberal  to  be  rich.  Those  kins- 
folk who  formerly  requested  the  favor  of  her  company  had  of 
late  either  silently,  or  with  expressions  of  resentment  that  she 
should  have  preferred  Mac-Morlan^s  invitation  to  theirs,  gradu- . 
ally  withdrawn  their  notice. 

The  fate  of  Dominie  Sampson  would  have  been  deplorable 
had  it  depended  upon  any  one  except  Mannering,  who  was  an 
admirer  of  originality,  for  a  separation  from  Lucy  Bertram 
would  have  certainly  broken  nis  heart.  Mac-MLorlan  had 
given  a  full  account  of  his  proceedings  tewards  the  daughter 
of  his  patron.  The  answer  was  a  request  from  Mannering  te 
know  whether  the  Dominie  still  possessed  that  admirable 
virtue  of  taciturnity  by  which  he  was  so  notably  distin- 
guished at  EUangowan.  Mac-Morlan  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive. '^Let  Mr.  Sampson  know,^'  said  the  Coloners  next 
letter,  ^'  that  I  shall  want  his  assistance  te  catalogue  and  put 
in  order  the  library  of  my  uncle,  the  bishop,  which  I  have 
ordered  te  be  sent  down  by  sea.  I  shall  also  want  him  to 
copy  and  arrange  some  papers.  Fix  his  salair  at  what  you 
thmk  befitting.  Let  the  poor  man  be  proprly  dressed,  and 
accompany  his  young  lady  to  Woodboume.^* 

Honest  Mac-Morlan  received  this  mandate  with  great  joy, 
but  pondered  much  upon  executing  that  part  of  it  which  re- 
lated to  newly  attiring  the  worthy  Dominie.  He  looked  at 
him  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  and  it  was  but  too  plain  that  his 
present  garments  were  daily  waxing  more  deplorable.  To 
ffive  him  money,  aiid  bid  him  go  ana  furnish  himself,  would 
be  only  giving  him  the  means  of  making  himself  ridiculous ; 
for  when  sucn  a  rare  event  arrived  to  Mr.  Sampson  as  the 
purchase  of  new  garments,  the  additions  which  he  made  to 
lis  wardrobe  by  the  guidance  of  his  own  taste  usually  brought 
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all  the  bpys  of  the  village  alter  him  for  many  days.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  bring  a  tailor  to  measure  him,  and  send  home 
his  clothes,  as  for  a  school-boy,  would  probably  give  ofEence. 
At  length  Mac-Morlan  resolved  to  consult  Miss  Bertram,  and 
request  heij  interference.  She  assured  him  that,  though  she 
could  not  pretend  to  superintend  a  gentleman^s  wardrobe, 
nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  arrange  the  Dominie's. 

•^  At  EUangowan,''  she  said,  '*  whenever  my  poor  father 
thought  any  part  of  the  Dominie's  dress  wanted  renewal,  a 
servant  was  directed  to  enter  his  room  by  night,  for  he  sleeps 
as  fast  as  a  dormouse,  carry  off  the  old  vestment,  and  leave 
the  new  one;  nor  .could  any  one  observe  that  the  Dominie 
exhibited  the  least  consciousness  of  the  change  put  upon  him 
on  such  occasions.'' 

Mac-Morlan,  in  conformity  with  Miss  Bertram's  advice, 
procured  a  skilful  artist,  who,  on  looking  at  the  Dominie  at- 
tentively, undertook  to  make  for  him  two  suits  of  clothes, 
one  black  and  one  raven-gray,  and  even  engaged  that  they 
should  fit  him — as  well  at  least  (so  the  tailor  qualified  his  en- 
terprise) as  a  man  of  sucji  an  out-of-the-way  build  could  be 
fitted  by  merely  human  needles  and  shears.  When  this 
fashioner  had  accomplished  his  task,  and  the  dresses  were 
brought  htome,  Mac-Morlan,  judiciously  resolving  to  ac- 
complish His  purpose  by  degrees,  withdrew  that  evening  an 
important  part  of  his  dres^,  and  substituted  the  new  article 
of  raiment  in  its  stead.  Perceiving  that  this  passed  totally 
without  notice,  he  next  ventured  on  the  waistcoat,  and 
lastly  oti  the  coat..  When  fuUjr  metamorphosed,  and  ar- 
rayed for  tl^e  first  time  in  his  life  in  a  decent  dress,  they  did 
observe  that  the  Dominie  seemed  to  have  soine  indistinct  and 
embarrassing  consciousness  that  a  change  had  taken  place  on 
his  outward  man.  Whenever  they  observed  this  dubious 
expression  gather  upon  his, countenance,  accompanied  with  a 
glance  that  fixed  now  upon  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  now  upon 
the  knees  of  his  breeches,  where  he  probably  missed  some  an- 
tique patching  and  darning,  which,  Deing  executed  with  blue 
thread  upon  a  black  ground,  had  somewhat  the  effect  of  em- 
broidery, thov  always  took  care  to  turn  his  attention  into 
some  other  cnarinel,  until  his  garments,  ^^Tby  the  aid  of  use, 
cleaved  to  their  moul4.^'  The  only  remark  he  was  ever  known 
to  make  on  the  subject  was,  that  ^^the  air  of  a  town  like 
Kippletringan  seemed  favorable  unto  wearing  apparel,  for 
he  tnought  his  coat  looke4  almost  as  new  as  the  first  day  he 

£ut  it  on,  -v^hich  was  w^n  he  went  to  stand  trial  for  his 
cense  as  a  preaclier." 
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'  When  the  Dominie  first  heard  the  liberal  proposal  of  Col- 
onel Mannering,  he  turned  a  jealous  and  douhtful  glance 
towards  Miss  Bertram,  as  if  he  suspected  that  the  project  in- 
volved their  separation  ;  but  when  Mr.  Mac-Morlan  hastened 
to  exj)lain  that  she  would  be  a  guest  at  Woodbourne  for 
some  time,  he  rubbed  his  huge  hands  together,  and  burst  into 
a  portentous  sort  of  chuckle,  like  that  of  the  Afrite  in  the 
tale  of  The  Caliph  Vathek.  After  this  unusual  explosion  of 
satisfaction,  he  remained  quite  passive  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
transaction. 

It  had  been  settled  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mac-Morlan  should 
take  possession  of  the  house  a  few  days  before  Mannerinff^s 
arrival,  both  to  put  everything  in  perfect  order  and  to  make 
the  transference  of  Miss  iertram^s  residence  from  their  family 
to  his  as  easy  and  delicate  as  possible.  Accordingly,  in  the 
begmning  of  the  month  of  December  the  party  were  settled 
at  Woodbourne. 


CHAPTER  XX 

A  gigantic  genius,  fit  to  grapple  with  whole  libraries. 

Boswell's  lAfe  of  Johnson, 

The  appointed  day  arrived  when  the  Colonel  and  Miss  Man- 
nering  were  expected  at  Woodbourne.  The  hour  was  fast 
approaching,  and  the  little  circle  within  doors  had  each  their 
separate  subjects  of  anxiety.  Mac-Morlan  naturally  desired 
to  attach  to  himself  the  patronage  and  countenance  of  a  per- 
son of  Mannering^s  wealth  and  consequence.  He  was  aware, 
from  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  that  Mannering,  though 
generous  and  benevolent,  had  the  foible  of  expecting  and  ex- 
acting a  minute  compliance  with  his  directions.  He  was 
therefore  racking  his  recollection  to  discover  if  everything 
had  been  arranged  to  meet  the  ColoneFs  wishes  and  instruc- 
tions, and,  under  this  uncertaintj  of  mind,  he  traversed  the 
house  more  than  once  from  the  garret  to  the  stables.  Mrs. 
Mac-Morlan  revolved  in  a  lesser  orbit,  comprehending  the 
dining-parlor,  housekeeper's  room,  and  kitchen.  She  was  only 
afraid  that  the  dinner  might  be  spoiled,  to  the  discredit  of 
her  housewifely  accomplishments.  Even  the  usual  passive- 
ness  of  the  Dominie  was  so  far  disturbed  that  he  twice  went 
to  the  window  which  looked  out  upon  the  avenue,  and  twice 
exclaimed,  *^Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  their  chariot?^' 
Lucy,  the  most  quiet  of  the  expectants,  had  her  own  melan- 
choly thoughts.  She  was  now  about  to  be  consigned  to  the 
charge,  almost  to  the  benevolence,  of  strangers,  with  whose 
character,  though  hitherto  very  amiably  displayed,  she  was 
but  imperfectly  acquainted.  The  moments,  therefore,  of  sus- 
pense passed  anxiously  and  heavily. 

At  length  the  trampling  of  horses  and  the  sound  of  wheels 
were  heard.  The  servants,  who  had  already  arrived,  drew  up 
in  the  hall  to  receive  their  master  and  mistress,  with  an  im- 
portance and  empressement  which  to  Lucy,  who  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  society,  or  witnessed  what  is  called  the 
manners  of  the  great,  had  something  alarming.  Mac-Morlan 
went  to  the  door  to  receive  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
iamily,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  were  in  the  drawing- 
room.  . 

Mannering  who  had  travelled  as  usual  on  horseback,  en- 
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tered  with  his  daughter  hanging  upon  his  arm.  She  was  of 
the  middle  size,  or  rather  less,  but  formed  with  much  ele- 
gance; piercing  dark  eyes,  and  jet-black  hair  of  great 
length,  corresponded  with  the  vivacity  and  intelligence  of 
features  in  which  were  blended  a  little  haughtiness,  and  a 
ittle  bashfulness,  a  great  deal  of  shrewdness,  and  some 
;>ower  of  humorous  sarcasm.  ^*  I  shall  not  like  her,''  was  the 
esult  of  Lucv  Bertram^s  first  glance;  ^^and  yet  I  rather 
;liink  I  shall,    was  the  thought  excited  by  the  second. 

Miss  Mannering  was  furred  and  mantled  up  to  the  throat 
Lgainst  the  severity  of  the  weather ;  the  Colonel  in  his  mili- 
ary ffreat-coat.  He  bowed  to  Mrs.  Mac-Morlan,  whom  his 
laughter  also  acknowledged  with  a  fashionable  courtesy,  not 
Lropped  so  low  as  at  all  to  incommode  her  person.  The 
Colonel  then  led  his  daughter  up  to  Miss  Bertram,  and, 
akin^  the  hand  of  the  latter,  with  an  air  of  great  kindness 
nd  almost  paternal  affection,  he  said,  '*  Julia,  this  is  the 
oung  lady  whom  I  hope  our  good  friends  have  prevailed  on 
0  honor  our  house  with  a  long  visit.  I  shall  be  much  grati- 
ed  indeed  if  you  can  render  Woodboume  as  pleasant  to 
liss  Bertram  as  EUangowan  was  to  me  when  I  first  came  as 
wanderer  into  this  country.^' 

The  young  lady  courtesied  acquiescence,  and  took  her 
ew  friend  ^s  hand.  Mannering  now  turned  his  eye  upon  the 
)ominie,  who  had  made  bows  since  his  entrance  into  the 
3om,  sprawling  out  his  leg,  and  bending  his  back  like  an  au- 
)maton,  which  continues  to  repeat  the  same  movement  until 
le  motion  is  stopped  by  the  artist.  *^  My  good  friend,  Mr. 
ampson,**  said  Mannering,  introducing  hrm  to  his  daughter, 
id  darting  at  the  same  time  a  reproving  glance  at  the  dam- 
5I,  notwithstanding  he  had  himself  some  disposition  to  join 
3r  too  obvious  inclination  to  risibility;  ^'this  gentleman, 
Lilia,  is  to  put  my  books  in  order  when  they  arrive,  and  I 
cpect  to  derive  great  advantage  from  his  extensive  learning. '^ 

^H[  am  sure  we  are  obliged  to  the  gentleman,  papa,  and, 
►  borrow  a  ministerial  mode  of  giving  thanks,  I  snail  never 
»rget  the  extraordinary  countenance  he  has  been  pleased  to 
LOW  us.  But,  Miss  Bertram,'^  continued  she  hastily,  for 
jr  father's  brows  began  to  darken,  '^we  have  travelled  a 
)od  way  ^  will  you  permit  me  to  retire  before  dinner  ?'' 

This  intimation  dispersed  all  the  company  save  the 
ominie,  who,  having  no  idea  of  dressing  but  when  he  was  to 
3e,  or  of  undressing  but  when  he  meant  to  go  to  bed, 
niained  by  himseli,  chewing  the  cud  of  a  mathematical 
imonstration,  until  the  company  again  assembled  in  the 
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drawing-room,  and  from  thence  adjourned  to  the  dining- 
parlor. 

When  the  day  was  concluded,  Mannering  took  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  a  minute^s  conversation  with  his  daughter  in 
private. 

"How  do  you  like  your  quests,  Julia  ?'^ 

"  0,  Miss  Bertram  of  all  things  ;  but  this  is  a  most  original 
parson ;  why,  dear  sir,  no  human  being  will  be  able  to  look  at 
him  without  laughing/' 

"While  he  is  under  my  roof,  Julia,  every  one  must  learn 
to  do  so/' 

"Lord,  papa,  the  very  footmen  could  not  keep  their 
gravity!'' 

"  Then  let  them  strip  off  my  livery,"  said  the^Colonel, 
"and  laugh  at  their  leisure.  Mr.  Sampson  is  a  man  whom  I 
esteem  for  his  simplicitv  and  benevolence  of  character." 

"  0,  I  am  convinced  of  his  generosity  too,"  said  this  lively 
lady ;  "  he  cannot  lift  a  spoonful  of  soup  to  his  mouth  without 
bestowing  a  share  on  everything  round." 

"Julia,  you  are  incorrigible ;  but  remember  I  expect  your 
mirth  on  this  subject  to  be  under  such  restraint  that  it  shall 
neither  offend  this  worthy  man's  feelings  nor  those  of  Miss 
Bertram,  who  may  be  more  apt  to  feel  upon  his  account  than 
he  on  his  own.  And  so,  good-night,  my  dear ;  and  recollect 
that,  though  Mr.  Sampson  has  certainly  not  sacrificed  to  the 
graces,  there  are  many  things  in  this  world  more  truly  deserv- 
ing of  ridicule  than  either  awkwardness  of  manners  or  sim- 
plicity of  character."  . 

In  a  day  or  two  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mac-Morlan  left  Wood- 
bourne,  after  taking  an  affectionate  farewell  of  their  late 
guest.  The  household  were  now  settled  in  their  new  quar- 
ters. The  young  ladies  followed  their  studies  and  amuse- 
ments together.  Colonel  Mannering  was  agreeablv  surprised 
to  find  that  Miss  Bertram  was  well  skilled  in  French  and 
Italian,  thanks  to  the  assiduity  of  Dominie  Sampson,  whose 
labor  had  silently  made  him  acquainted  with  most  modern  as 
well  afi  ancient  languages.  Of  music  she  knew  little  or 
nothing,  but  her  new  friend  undertook  to  give  her  lessons  ;  in 
exchange  for  which  she  was  to  learn  from  Lucy  the  habit  of 
walking,  and  the  art  of  riding,  and  the  courage  necessary  to 
defy  the  season.  Mannering  was  careful  to  substitute  for 
their  amusement  in  the  evening  such  books  as  might  convey 
some  solid  instruction  with  entertainment,  and,  as  he  read 
aloud  with  great  skill  and  taste,  the  winter  nights  passed 
pleasantly  away.  •^ 
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Society  was  quickly  formed  where  there  we^e  so  many  in- 
ducements.    Most  of  the  families  of  the  neighborhood  visited 
Colonel  Mannering,   and  he  was  soon  able  to  select  from 
among  them  such  as  best  suited  his  taste  and  habits.     Charles 
Hazlewood    held   a  distinguished  place  in  his  favor,  and 
was  a  f rejfuent  visitor,  not  without  the  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  his  parents ;  for  there  wa«  no  knowing,  they  thought, 
what  assiduous  attention  might  produce,  and  the  beautiful 
Miss  Mannering,  of  high  family,  with  an  Indian  fortune,  was 
a  prize  worth  looking  after.     Dazzled  with  such  a  prospect, 
they  never  considered  the  risk  which  had  once  been  some 
object  of  their  apprehension,  that  his  boyish  and  inconsider- 
ate fimcy  might  form  an  attachment  to  the  penniless  Lucy 
Bertram,  who  had  nothing  on  earth  to  recommend  her  but  a 
pretty  face,  good  birth,  and  a  most  amiable  disposition.  Man- 
nering was  more  prudent.     He  considered  himself  acting  as 
Miss  Bertram's  guardian,  and,  while  he  did  not  think  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  altogether  to  check  her  intercourse  with 
a  young  gentleman  for  whom,  excepting  in  wealth,  she  was  a 
match  in  every  respect,  he  laid  it  under  such  insensible  re- 
straints as  might  prevent  any  engagement  or  eclmroissement 
taking  place  until  the  young  man  should  have  seen  a  little 
more  of  life  and  of  the  world,  and  have  attained  that  age 
when  he  might  be  considered  as  entitled  to  judge  for  himself 
in  the  matter  in  which  his  happiness  was  chiefly  interested. 

While  these  matters  engaged  the  attention  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Woodbourne  family.  Dominie  Sampson  was 
occupied,  body  and  soul,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  late  bish- 
op's library,  which  had  been  sent  from  Liverpool  by  sea,  and 
conveyed  by  thirty  or  forty  earts  from  the  'Bea*p6rt  at  which 
it  was  landed.     Sampson's  joy  at  beholding  the  ponderous 
contents  of  these  chests  arranged  iipon  the  floor  of  the  lai^e 
apartment,  from  whence  he  waste  transfer  them  to  the  shelves, 
baffles  all  description.     He  grinned  like  an  ogre,  swung  his 
arms  like  the  sails  of  a  windi-mill,  shouted  '^  Prodigious    till 
the  roof  rang  to  his  raptures;     "He  had  never,    he  said, 
*'  seen  so  many  books  together,  except  in  the  College  Library;  '^ 
and  now  his  dignity  and  delight  in  beihg  superintendent  of 
the  collection  raised  him,  in  his  own  opinion,  almost  to  the 
rank  of  the  academical  librarian,  whom  he  had  always  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  and  happiest  man  on  earth.     Neither 
were  his  transports  diminished  upon  a  hasty  examination  of 
the  contents  of  these  volumes.     Some,  indeed,  ot  belles  leUres, 
poems,  plays,  or  memoirs  he  tossed  indignantly  aside,  with 
the  implied  censure  of  "pshaw, ^*  or  "frivolous;'*  but  the 
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greater  and  bulkier  part  of  the  collection  bore  a  rery  different 
character.  The  deceased  prelate,  a  divine  of  the  old  and 
deeply-learned  cast,  had  loaded  his  shelves  with  volumes 
which  displayed  the  antique  and  venerable  attributes  so  hap- 
pily described  by  a  modem  poet : 

lliat  weight  of  wood,  with  leathern  coat  o'erloidy 

Those  ample  clasps  of  solid  metal  made, 

The  close^ress'd  leaves  unoped  for  many  an  age» 

The  dull  red  edging  of  the  well-filFd  page, 

On  the  broad  back  the  stubborn  ridges  roll'd, 

Where  yet  the  title  stands  in  tarnished  gold. 

Books  of  theology  and  controversial  divinity,  commen- 
taries, and  polyglots,  sets  of  the  Fathers,  and  sermons  which 
might  each  furnish  forth  ten  brief  disQOur^s  of  modem  date, 
books  of  science,  ancient  and  modem,  classical  authors  in 
their  best  and  rarest  forms— such  formed  the  late  bishop^s 
venerable  library,  and  over  such  the  eye  of  Dominie  Sampson 
gloated  with  rapture.  He  entered  them  in  the  catalogue  in. 
his  best  running  hand,  forming  each  letter  with  the  accuracy 
of  a  lover  writing  a  valentine,  and  placed  each  individually 
on  the  destined  shelf  with  all  the  reverence  which  I  have 
seen  a  lady  pay  to  a  jar  of  old  china.  With  all  this  zeal  his 
labors  advanced  slowly.  He  often  opened  a  volume  when 
half-way  up  the  librarv  steps,  fell  upon  some  interesting  pas- 
sage, and,  without  shifting  his  inconvenient  posture,  con- 
tinued immersed  in  the  fascinating  pnemsal  until  the  servant 
pulled  him  by  the  skirts  to  assure  him  that  dinner  waited. 
He  then  repaired  to  the  parlor,  bolted  his  food  down  his 
capacious  throat  in  squares  of  three  inches,  answered  ay  ajid 
no  at  random  to  whatever  question  was  asked  at  him,  and 
again  hurried  back  to  the  library,  as  soon  as  his  ni^kin  wa& 
removed,  and  sometimes  with  it  hanging  round  his  neck  like 
a  pinafore ; 

How  happily  the  days 
Of  Thklaba  went  by  t 

And|  having  thus  left  the  principal  characters  of  our  tale 
in  a  situation  wWch,  being  sufficiently  comfortable  to  them- 
selves, is,  of  course,  utterly  uninteresting  to  the  reader,  we 
take  up  the  history  of  a  person  who  has  as  yet  only  been 
named,  and  who  has  all  the  inte^resit  that  ^ncertainty  and  mis- 
fortune can  give. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

What  say'st  thou,  Wise  One?  that  all-powerful  Love 
Can  fortune's  strong  impediments  remove ; 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  worth  should  wed  to  worth, 
The  pride  of  genius  with  the  pride  of  birth. 

Crabbe. 

V.  Browit — I  will  not  give  at  full  length  his  thrice  unhappy 
name— had  been  from  infancy  a  ball  for  fortune  to  spurn  at ; 
but  nature  had  given  him  that  elasticity  of  mind  which  rises 
higher  from  the  rebound.  His  form  was  tall,  manly,  and 
active,  and  his  features  corresponded  with  his  person  ;  for, 
although  far  from  regular,  they  had  an  expression  of  intelli- 
gence and  good-humor,  and  when  he  spoke,  or  was  particu- 
larly animated,  might  be  decidedly  pronounced  interesting. 
His  manner  indicated  the  military  profession,  which  had  been 
his  choice,  and  in  which  he  had  now  attained  the  rank  of 
captain,  the  person  who  succeeded  Colonel  Mannering  in  his 
command  having  labored  to  repair  the  injustice  which  Brown 
iad  sustained  by  that  gentleman^s  prejudice  against  him.  But 
this,  as  well  as  his  liberation  from  captivity,  had  taken  place 
after  Mannering  left  India.  Brown  followed  at  no  distant 
period,  his  regiment  being  recalled  home.  His  first  inquiry 
was  after  the  family  of  Mannering,  and,  easily  learning  their 
route  northward,  he  followed  it  with  the  purpose  of  resuming 
his  addresses  to  Julia.  With  her  father  he  deemed  he  had  no 
measures  to  keep  ;  for,  i^orant  of  the  more  venomous  belief 
ivhichhad  been  instilled  into  the  Colonel^s  mind,  he  regarded 
liim  as  an  oppressive  aristocrat,  who  had  used  his  power  as  a 
commanding  officer  to  deprive  him  of  the  preferment  due  to 
liis  behavior,  and  who  had  forced  upon  him  a  personal  quar- 
rel without  any  better  reason  than  his  attentions  to  a  pretty 
young  woman,  agreeable  to  herself,  and  permitted  and  coun- 
tenanced by  her  mother.  He  was  determined,  therefore,  to 
take  no  rejection  unless  from  the  young  lady  herself,  believ- 
ing that  the  heavy  misfortunes  of  his  painful  wound  and  im- 
prisonment were  direct  injuries  received  from  the  father, 
which  might  dispense  with  his  using  much  ceremony  towards 
4iim.    How  far  his  scheme  had  succeeded  when  his  nocturnal 
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visit  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Mervyn,  our  readers  are  already 
informed. 

Upon  this  unpleasant  occurrence  Captain  Brown  absented 
himself  from  the  inn  in  which  he  had  resided  under  the  name 
of  Dawson,  so  that  Colonel  Mannering^s  attempts  to  discover 
and  trace  him  were  unavailing.  ^  He  resolved,  however,  that 
no,  difficulties  should  prevent  his  continuing  his  enterprise 
while  Julia  left  him  a  ray  of  hope.  The  interest  he  had  se- 
cured in  her  bosom  was  such  as  she  had  been  unable  to  con- 
ceal from  him,  and  with  all  the  courage  of  romantic  gallantry 
he  determined  upon  perseverance.  But  we  believe  the  reader 
will  be  as  well  pleased  to  learn  his  mode  of  thinking  and  in- 
tentions from  his  own  communication  to  his  special  f rieiwl  and 
confidant.  Captain  Delaserrej  a  Swiss  gentleman  who  had  a 
company  in  his  regiment. 

Extract 

"  Let  me  hear  from  you  soon,  dear  Delaserre.  Bemember, 
I  can  learn  nothing  about  regimental  affairs  but  through  your 
friendly  medium,  and  I  long  to  know  what  has  become  of 
Ayre's  court-martial,  and  whether  Elliot  gets  the  majority  ; 
also  how  recruiting  comes  on,  and  how  the  young  officers  like 
the  mess.  Of  our  kind  friend  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  I  need 
ask  nothing  ;  I  saw  him  as  I  passed  through  Nottingham, 
happy  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  What  a  happiness  it  is, 
Philip,  for  us  poor  devils,  that  we  have  a  little  resting-place 
between  the  camp  and  the  grave,  if  we  can  manage  to  escape 
disease,  and  steel,  and  lead,  and  the  effects  of  hard  living.  A 
retired  old  soldier  is  always ,  a  graceful  and  respected  charac- 
ter. He  grumbles  a  little  now  and  then,  but  then  his  is 
licensed  murmuring  ;  were  a  lawyer,  or  a  physician,  or  a 
clergyman  to  breathe  a  complaint  of  hard  luck  or  want  of  pre- 
ferment, a  hundred  tongues  would  blame  his  own  incapacity 
as*the  cause.  But  the  most  stupid  veteran  that  ever  faiterea 
out  the  thrice-told  tale  of  a  siege  and  a  battle,  and  a  cock  and 
a  bottle,  is  listened  to  with  sympathy  and  reverence  when  he 
shakes  his  thin  locks  and  talks  with  indignation  of  the  boys 
that  are  put  over  his  head.  And  you  and  I,  Delaserre,  for- 
eigners both— -for  what  am  I  the  better  that  I  was  originally  a 
Scotchman,  since,  could  I  prove  my  descent,  the  English 
would  hardly  acknowledge  me  a  countryman  ? — we  may  boast 
that  we  have  fought  out  our  preferment,  and  gained  that  by 
the  sword  which  we  had  not  money  to  compass  otherwisew 
The  English  are  a  wise  people.    While  they  praise  themselves. 
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and  affect  to  undervalue  all  other  nations,  they  leave  us,  luck- 
ily, trap-doors  and  back-doors  open,  by  which  we  strangers, 
less  favored  by  nature,  may  arrive  at  a  share  of  their  advan- 
tages. And  thus  they  are  in  some  respects  like  a  boastful 
landlord,  who  exalts  the  value  and  flavor  of  his  six-years-old 
mutton,  while  he  is  delighted  to  dispense  a  share  of  it  to  all 
the  company.  In  short,  you,  whose  proud  family,  and  I, 
whose  hard  fate,  made  us  soldiers  of  fortune,  have  the  pleas- 
ant recollection  that  in  the  British  service,  stop  where  we  may 
upon  our  career,  it  is  only  for  want  of  money  to  pay  the  tum- 

Eike,  and  not  from  our  being  prohibited  to  travel  the  road. 
I,  therefore,  you  can  persuade  little  Weischel  to  come  into 
ours,  for  God  s  sake  let  him  buy  the  ensigncy,  live  prudently, 
mind  his  duty,  and  trust  to  the  fates  for  promotion. 

"And  now,  I  hope  you  are  expiring  with  curiosity  to 

learn  the  end  of  my  romance.     I  told  you  I  had  deemed  it 

convenient  to  make  a  few  days*  tour  on  foot  among  the 

mountains  of  Westmoreland  with  Dudley,  a  young  English 

artist  with  whom  I  have  formed  some  acquaintance.     A  fine 

fellow  this,  you  must  know,  Delaserre :  he  paints  tolerably, 

draws  beautifully,  converses  well,  and  plays  charmingly  on 

the  flute ;  and,  though  thus  well  entitled  to  be  a  coxcomb  of 

talent,  is,  in  fact,  a  modest  unpretending  young  man.     On 

our  return  from  our  little  tour  1  learned  that  the  enemy  had 

been  reconnoitring.     Mr.    Mervyn's  barge  had  crossed  the 

lake,  I  was  informed  by  my  landlord,  with  the  squire  himself 

and  a  visitor. 

*^  ^  What  sort  of  person,  landlord  ?' 

^^ '  Why,  he  was  a  dark  officer-looking  mon,  at  they  called 

Colonel.     Squoire  Mervyh  questioned  me  as  close  as  I  had 

been  at  ^sizes.     I  had  guess,  Tfir.  Da^jv^son  *  (I  told  you  that 

was   my  feigned  name),  *  but  I  tould  him  naught  of  your 

vagaries,  and  going  out  a-laking  in  the  mere  a-noights,  not  I ; 

an  I  can  make  no  sport,  Fse  spoil  none ;  and  Squoire  Mervyn^s 

as  cross  as  poy-crust  too,  mon ;  he^s  aye  maundering  an  my 

guests  but  land  beneath  his  house,  though  it  be  marked  for 

the  fourth  fetation  in  the  survey.     Noa,  noa,  e^en  let  un  smell 

thing's  out  o' themselves  for  Joe  Holies.'    '  - 

^^Xou  will  allow  there  ^as  nothing  for  it  after  this  but 
paying  honest  Joe  Hodges's  bill  tod  de;^rting,  uhless^I  had 
>ref erred .  making  him  my  confidant,  fbr  lithich  I  felt  in  no 
ray  inclined.  Besides,  I  learned  that  otir  ^i-devant  Go\omi\ 
ras  on  full  retreat  for  Scotland,  carryiilg  off  poor  Julia  along 
dth  irim.  I  understand^ rom  those  who  conduct  the  heavy 
dggage  that'  he  takes  his  Winter  quarters  at  ^  pleLoe  feiallea 
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Woodbourne,  in ehire  in  Scotland.     He  will  be  all  on 

the  alert  lust  now,  so  I  must  let  him  enter  his  intrench- 
ments  without  any  new  alarm.  And  then,  my  good  Colonel, 
to  whom  I  owe  so  many  grateful  thanks,  pray  look  to  your 
defence. 

^'  I  protest  to  you,  Delaserre,  I  often  think  there  is  a  little 
contradiction  enters  into  the  ardor  of  my  pursuit.  I  think  I 
would  rather  bring  this  hauffhty  insulting  man  to  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  his  daughter  mrs.  Brown  than  I  would  wed 
her  with  his  full  consent,  and  with  the  King^s  permission  to 
change  my  name  for  the  st^^le  and  arms  of  Mannering,  though 
his  whole  fortune  went  with  them.  There  is  only  one  cir- 
cumstance that  chills  me  a  little :  Julia  is  young  and  roman- 
tic. I  would  not  willingly  hurry  her  into  a  step  which  her 
riper  years  might  disapprove  ;  no — nor  would  I  like  to  have 
her  upbraid  me,  were  it  but  with  a  glance  of  her  eye,  with 
having  ruined  her  fortunes,  far  less  give  her  reason  to  say, 
as  some  have  not  been  slow  to  tell  their  lords,  that,  had  I  left 
her  time  for  consideration,  she  would  have  been  wiser  and 
done  better.  If  o,  Delaserre,  this  must  not  be.  The  picture 
presses  close  upon  me,  because  I  am  aware  a^girl  in  Julia's 
situation  has  no  distinct  and  precise  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
sacrifice  she  makes.  She  knows  difficulties  only  by  name ; 
and,  if  she  thinks  of  love  and  a  farm,  it  is  ^ferme  orrde, 
such  as  is  only  to  be  found  in  poetic  description  or  in  the 
park  of  a  gentleman  of  twelve  thousand  a  year.  She  would 
be  ill  prepared  for  the  privations  of  that  real  Swiss  cottage 
we  have  so  often  talked  of,  and  for  the  difficulties  which 
must  necessarily  surround  us  even  before  we  attained  that 
haven.  This  must  be  a  pwnt  clearly  ascertained.  Although 
Julia's  beauty  and  playful  tenderness  have  made  an  impres- 
sion on  my  heart  never  to  be  erased,  I  must  be  satisfied  that 
she  perfectly  understands  the  advantages  she  foregoes  before 
she  sacrifices  them  for  my  sake. 

''  Am  I  too  proud,  Delaserre,  when  I  trust  that  even  this 
trial  may  terminate  f avorablv  to  my  wishes  ?  Am  I  too  vain 
when  I  suppose  £hat  the  few  personal  qualities  which  I 
possess,  with  means  of  competence,  however  moderate,  and 
the .  determination  of  consecrating  my  life  to  her. happi- 
ness, may  make  amends  for  all  I  must  call  upon  her  to  forego  ? 
Or  will  a  difference  of  dress,  of  attendance,  of  style,  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  power  of  shifting  at  pleasure  the  scenes  in  which 
she  seeks  amusement — will  these  outweigh  in  her  estimation 
the  pirospect  of  domestic  happiness  and  the  interchange  of 
unabating  affection  ?    I  say  nothing  of  her  father  :  his  good 
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and  evil  qualities  are  so  strangely  mingled  that  the  former  are 
neutralized  by  the  latter ;  and  that  which  she  must  regret 
as  a  daughter  is  so  much  blended  with  what  she  would  gladly 
escape  from,  that  I  place  the  separation  of  the  father  and 
child  as  a  circumstance  which  weighs  little  in  her  Temarkable 
case.  Meantime  I  keep  up  my  spirits  a^  i  may.  1  have 
incurred  too  many  hardships  and  difficulties  \o  be  presump- 
tuous or  confident  in  success,  and  I  have  been  too  often  and 
too  wonderfully  extricated  from  them  to  be  despondent. 

^'  I  wish  you  saw  this  country.  I  think  the  scenerj  would 
delight  you.  At  least.it  often  brings  to  my  recollection  your 
glowing  descriptions  of  your  native  country.  To  me  it  has 
m  a  great  measure  the  charm  of  novelty.  Of  the  Scottish 
hills,  though  born  among  them,  as  I  have  always  been  as- 
sured, I  have  but  an  indistinct  recollection.  Indeed,  my 
memory  rather  dwells  upon  the  blank  which  my  youthful  mind 
experienced  in  gazing  on  the  levels  of  the  isle  of  Zealand,  than 
on  anything  which  preceded  that  feeling  ;  but  I  am  confi- 
dent, from  that  sensation  as  well  as  from  the  recollections 
which  preceded  it,  that  hills  and  rocks  have  been  familiar  to 
me  at  an  early  peripd,  and  that,  though  now  only  remembered 
by  contrast,  and  by  the  blank  which  I  felt  while  gazing 
around  for  them  in  vain,  they  must  have  made  an  indelible 
in^preasion  on  my  infant  imagination.  I  remember,  when 
we  first  mounted  that  celebrated  pass  in  the  Mysore  country, 
while  most  of  the  others  felt  only  awe  and  astonishment  at 
the  height  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  I  rather  shared  your 
feelings, and  those  of  Cameron,  whose  admiration  of  such  wild 
rocks  was  blended  with  familiar  love,  derived  from  early  as- 
sociation. Despite  my  Dutch  education,  a  blue  hill  to  me  is 
as  a  friend,  and  a  roaring  torrent  like  the  sound  of  a  domes- 
tic song  that  hath  soothed  my  inf ancv.  I  never  felt  the  im- 
pulse so  strongly  as  in  this  land  of  late^  and  mountains,  and 
nothing  grieves  me  so  much  as  that  duty  prevents  your  being 
with  me  m  my  numerous  excursions  among  its  recessed.  Some 
drawings  I  liave,  attempted,  but  I  succeed  vilely.  Dudley, 
on  the  contrary,  draws  delightfully,  with  that  rapid  touch 
which  6eems  lite  magic  ;  while  I  labor  and  botch,  and  make 
this  too  heavy  and  that  too  light,  and  produce  at  last  a  base 
caricature,  i.must  stick  to  the  flageolet,  for  music  is  the 
only  one  of  the,  fine  arts  which  deigns  to  acknowledge 
me. ' 

"Did  vou  know  ihat  dolonel  Mannering  was  a  draughts- 
man ?  I  oelieve  not,  for  he  scorned  to  display  his  accomplish- 
ments to  the  view  of '  a  subaltern.     He  draws  beautifully. 
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however.  Since  he  and  Julia  left  Mervyn  Hall,  Dudley  was 
sent  for  there.  The  squire,  it  seems,  wanted  a  set  of  drawings 
made  up,  of  which  Mannering  had  done  the  first  four,  but 
was  interrupted  by  his  hasty  departure  in  his  purpose  of  com- 
pleting them.  Dudley  says  he  has  seldom  seen  anything  so 
masterly,  though  slight ;  and  each  had  attached  to  it  a  snort 
poetical  description.  Is  Saul,  you  will  say,  among  the  proph- 
ets ?  Colonel  Mannering  write  poetry  !  Why,  surely  this  man 
must  have  taken  all  the  pains  to  conceal  his  accomplishments 
that  others  do  to  display  theirs.  How  reserved  and  unsoci- 
able he  appeared  among  us  !  how  little  disposed  to  enter  into 
any  conversation  which  could  become  generally  interesting  ! 
And  then  his  attachment  to  that  unworthy  Archer,  so  much 
below  him  in  every  respect ;  and  all  this  because  he  was  the 
brother  of  Viscount  Archerfield,  a  poor  Scottish  peer  !  I 
think,  if  Archer  had  longer  survived  the  wounds  in  the  affair 
of  Cuddyboram,  he  would  have  told  something  that  might 
have  thrown  light  upon  the  inconsistencies  of  this  singular 
man^s  character.  He  repeated  to  me  more  than  once,  *  I  have 
that  to  say  which  will  alter  vour  hard  opinion  of  our  late 
Colonel.*  But  death  pressed  nim  too  hard  ;  and  if  he  owed 
me  any  atonement,  which  some  of  his  expressions  seemed  to 
imply,  he  died  before  it  could  be'  made.    ' 

'^I  propose  to  make  a  farther  excursion  through  this 
country  while  this  fine  frosty  weather  serves,  and  Dudley, 
almost  as  good  a  walker  as  myself,  goes  with  me  for  some  part 
of  the  way.  We  part  on  the  borders  of  Cumberland,  wnen 
he  must  return  to  nis  lodgings  in  Marybone,  up  three  pair  of 
stairs,  and  labor  at  what  he  calls  the  conmiercial  part  of  his 
profession.  There  cannot,  he  says,  be  such  a  difference  be- 
twixt any  two  portions  of  existence  as  between  that  in  which 
the  artist,  if  an  enthusiast,  collects  the  aubiects  of  his  draw- 
ings and  that  which  must  necessarily  be  dedicated  to  turning 
over  his  portfolio  and  exhibiting  them  to  the  provoking  in- 
difference, or  more  provoking  criticism,  of  fashionable  ama- 
teurs. '  During  the  summer  of  my  year,*  says  Dudley,  ^^  I 
am  as  free  as  a  wild  Indian,  enjoying  myself  at  liberty  amid 
the  grandest  scenes  of  nature ;  while  during  my  winters  and 
springs  I  am  not  only  cabined,  cribbed,  and  ccmfined  in  a 
miserable  garret,  but  condemned  to  as  intolerable  subservi- 
ence to  the  humor  of  others,  and  to  as  indifferent  company, 
as  if  I  were  a  literal  galley  slave.*  .  I  have  promised  him  your 
acquaintance^  Delaserre ;  you  will  be  delighted  with  his  speci- 
mens of  art,  and  he  with  your  Swiss  fanaticism  for  mountains 
and  torrents. 
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''When  I  lose  Dudley's  companj^  I  am  informed  that 
I  can  easily  enter  Scotland  by  stretchmg  across  a  wild  conntry 
in  the  upper  part  of  Cumberland ;  and  that  route  I  shall 
follow,  to  rive  the  Colonel  time  to  pitch  his  camp  ere  I 
reconnoitre  nis  position.  Adieu  I  Delaserre.  I  shall  nardly 
find  another  opportunity  of  writing  till  I  reach  Scotland/' 


CHAPTER  XXII 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  footpath  way. 

And  merrily  hend  the  stile  a ; 
A  merrv  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

A  sad  one  tires  in  a  mile  a. 

Winter's  Tale. 

Let  the  reader  conceive  to  himself  a  clear  frosty  November 
morning,  the  scene  an  open  heath,  having  for  the  background 
that  huge  chain  of  mountains  in  which  Skiddaw  and  Saddle- 
back are  pre-eminent ;  let  him  look  along  that  blind  road, 
by  which  I  mean  the  track  so  slightly  marked  by  the  pas- 
sengers' footsteps  that  it  can  but  be  ti-aced  by  a  slight  shade 
of  verdure  from  the  darker  heatii  around  it,  and,  being  only 
visible  to  the  eye  when  at  some  distance,  ceases  to  be  distin- 
guished while  the  foot  is  actually  treading  it ;  along  this 
faintly-traced  path  advances  the  object  of  our  present  narra- 
tive. "  His  firm  step,  his  erect  and  free  carriage,  have  a  mili- 
tary air  which  corresponds  well  with  his  well-proportioned 
limbs  and  stature  of  six  feet  high.  His  dress  is  so  plain  and 
simple  that  it  indicates  nothing  as  to  rank ;  it  may  be  that 
of  a  gentleman  who  travels  in  this  manner  for  his  pleasure, 
or  of  an  inferior  person  of  whom  it  is  the  proper  and  usual 
garb.  Nothing  can  be  on  a  more  reduced  scale  than  his 
travelling  equipment.     A  volume  of  Shakespeare  in  each 

Socket,  a  small  bundle  with  a  change  of  linen  slung  across 
is  shoulders,  an  oaken  cudgel  in  his  hand,  complete  our 
Edestrian's  accommodations,  and  in  this  equipage  we  present 
m  to  our  readers. 
Brown  had  parted  that  morning  from  his  friend  Dudley, 
and  began  his  solitary  walk  towards  Scotland. 

The  first  two  or  three  miles  were  rather  melancholy,  from 
want  of  the  society  to  which  he  had  of  late  been  accustomed. 
But  this  unusual  mood  of  mind  soon  gave  way  to  the  influence 
of  his  natural  good  spirits,  excited  oj  the  exercise  and  the 
bracing  effects  of  the  frosty  air.  He  whistled  as  he  went  along, 
not  "  from  want  of  thought,''  but  to  give  vent  to  those  buoy- 
ant feelings  which  he  had  no  other  mode  of  expressing.  For 
each  peasant  whom  he  chanced  to  meet  he  had  a  kind  greet- 
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Qg  or  a  good-humored  jest ;  the  hardy  Cumbrians  grinned  as 
hev  passed,  and  said,  **  That's  a  kind  heart,  God  bless  un  !  ** 
nd  tne  market-girl  looked  more  than  once  over  her  shoulder 
t  the  athletic  form,  which  correspond^  so  wdl  with  the  frank 
nd  blithe  address  of  the  stranger.  A  rouffh  terrier  dog,  his 
onstant  companion,  who  rivalled  his  master  in  glee,  scam- 
ered  at  large  in  a  thousand  wheels  round  the  heath,  and  came 
ack  to  jump  up  on  him  and  assure  him  that  he  participated 
1  the  pleasure  of  the  journey.  Dr.  Johnson  thought  life  had 
3w  things  better  than  the  excitation  produced  by  being 
'^hirled  rapidly  along  in  a  post-chaise ;  out  he  who  has  in 
outh  experienced  the  confident  and  independent  feeling  of  a 
bout  pedestrian  in  an  interesting  country,  and  during  fine 
eather,  will  hold  the  taste  of  the  great  moralist  cheap  in 
Dmparison. 

Part  of  Brown's  view  in  choosing  that  unusual  track  which 
^s  through  the  eastern  wilds  of  Cumberland  into  Scotland, 
ad  been  a  desire  to  view  the  remains  of  the.  celebrated  Ecman 
Tall,  which  are  more  visible  in  that  direction  than  in  any 
bher  part  of  its  extent.  His  education  had  been  imperfect 
ad  desultory ;  but  neither  the  busy  scenes  in  which  he  had 
Ben  engaged,  nor  the  pleasures  of  youth,  nor  the  precarious 
late  of  his  own  circumstances,  had.  diverted  him  frcm  the 
isk  of  mental  improvement.  ''And  this  then  is  the  Bcman 
Tall/'  he  said,  scrambling  up  to  a  height  which  ccnmaiided 
le  course  of  that  celebratea  work  of  antiquity.  **  What  a 
3ople !  whose  labors,  even  at  this  extremity  of  their  empire, 
)mprehended  such  space,  and  were  executed  upon  a  scale  of 
Lch  grandeur  !  In  future  ages,  when  the  scieiice  of  war 
lall  have  changed,  how  few  traces  will  exist  of  the  labors  cf 
auban  and  Coehom,  while  this  wonderful  people's  remains 
ill  even  then  continue  to  interest  and  astonish  posterity ! 
lieir  fortifications,  their  aqueducts,  their  theatres,  tneir  f oun- 
ins,  all  their  public  works,  bear  the  grave,  solid,  and  ma- 
stic character  of  their  language  ;  while  our  modem  labors, 
ce  our  modern  tongues,  seem  but  constructed  out  of  their 
igments."  Having  thus  moralized,  he  remembered  that  he 
IS  hungry,  and  pursued  his  walk  to  a  small  public-house,  at 
lich  he  proposed  to  get  some  refreshment. 

The  alehouse,  for  it  was  no  better,  was  situated  in  the 
ttom  of  a  little  dell,  through  which  trilled  a  small  rivulet. 

was  shaded  by  a  large  ash  tree,  against  which  the  clay- 
ilt  shed  that  served  the  purpose  of  a  stable  was  erected, 
d  upon  which  it  seemed  partly  to  recline.  In  this  shed 
►od  a  saddled  horse,  employea  in  eating  his  corn.     The 
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cottages  in  this  part  o|  Cumberland  partake  of  tlie  mdeness 
whica  characterizes  those  of  Scotland.  The  outside  of  the 
house  pronu3ed  little  for  the  interior,  notwithstanding  the 
Taunt  of  a  sign,  where  a  tankard  of  ale  voluntarily  de- 
canted itself  intp  a,  tumbl^r^  and  a  hieroglyphical  scrawl  below 
attempted  to  ejcpress  a  promise  of  ^^good  entertainment  for 
man  and  horse/*  Brown  was  no  fastidious  traveller:  he 
stooped  and  entered  the  cabaret.* 

The  first  object  which' caught  his  eye  in  the  kitchen  was 
a  tall,  stout,  country-looking  man  in  a  large  jockey  great-coat, 
the  owner  of  the  horse  which  stood  in  the  shed,  who  was 
busy  discussing  huge  slices  of  cold  boiled  beef,  and  casting 
from  time  to  time  ah  eye  tjirough  the  window  to  see  how  his 
steed  sped  with  his  provender.  A  large  tankard  of  ale  flanked 
his  p|ate  of  victuals,  to  which  he  applied  himself  by  intervals. 
The  good  woman  of  the  house  was  employed  in  baking. 
The  &e,  as  is  usual  in  that  country,  was  on  a  stone  hearth,  m 
the  midst  of  an  immensely  large  chimney,  which  had  two 
seats  extended  beneath  the  vent.  On  one  of  these  sat  a  re- 
markably tall  ^oman,  in  a  red  cloak  and  slouched  bonnet, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  tinker  or  beggar.  She  was 
busily  engaged  with  a  short  black  tobacco-pipe. 

At  the  request  of  Brown  for  some  food,  the  landlady 
wiped  with  her  mealy  apron  one  corner  of  the  deal  table, 
placed  a  woodeii  trencher  and  knife  and  fork  before  the 
traveller,  pointed  to  the  round  of  beef,  recommended  Mr. 
Dinmont^s  good  example,  and  finally  filled  a  brown  pitcher 
with  her  home-brewed.  Brown  lost  no  time  in  doing  ample 
credit  to  both.  For  a  while  his  opposite  neighbor  and  ho 
were  too  busy  to  take  much  notice  of  each  other,  except  by 
a  good-humored  nod  as  each  in  turn  raised  the  tankard  to  his 
head.  At  length,  when  our  pedestrian  began  to  supply  the 
wants  of  little  "Wasp,  the  Scotch  store-farmer,  for  sucn  was 
Mr.  Dinmont,  found  himself  at  leisure  to  enter  into  conversa^ 
tion. 

*^  A  bonny  terrier  that,  sir,  and  a  fell  chield  at  the  vermin, 
1  warrant  him ;  that  is,  if  he^s  been  weel  entered,  for  it  allies 
in  that.'* 

*^Eeally,  sir,'^said  Brown, ''his  education  has  been  some- 
what neglected,  and  his  chief  property  is  being  a  pleasant 
companion.** 

''  Ay,  sir  ?  that's  a  pity,  begging  your  pardon,  it*s  a  great 
pity  that ;  beast  or  body,  education  should,  aye  be  minded.  I 
nave  six  terriei^  at  hame,  forbye  twa  couple  of  slow-hunds, 

•  See  Mumps's  Ha\    Note  2. 
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five  grews,  and  a  wheen  other  dogs.  There's  auld  Pepper 
and  auld  Mustard,  and  young  Pepper  and  young  Mus&rd, 
and  little  Pepper  and  little  Mustard.  I  had  them  a^  regularly 
entered,  first  wi'  rottens,  then  wi'  stots  or  weasels,  and  then 
wi*  the  tods  and  brocks,  and  now  they  fear  naething  that  ever 
cam  wi*  a  hairy  skin  on^t.*' 

^^Ihave  no  doubt,  sir,  they  are  thoroughbred  ;  but,  to  have 
so  manv  dogs,  you  seem  to  have  a  very  limited  variety  of 
names  for  them  ? '' 

^*  0,  that's  a  fancy  of  my  ain  to  mark  the  breed,  sir.  The 
Deuke  himsell  has  sent  as  far  as  Charlie's  Hope  to  get  ane  o' 
Dandy  Dinmont's  Pepper  and  Mustard  terriers.  Lord,  man, 
he  sent  Tarn  Hudson  *  the  keeper,  and  sicken  a  day  as  we 
had  wi'  the  foumarts  and  the  tods,  and  sicken  a  blithe  gae- 
down  as  we  had  again  e'en !    Faith,  that  was  a  night  1 " 

*^I  suppose  game  is  very  plenty  with  you  ?" 

^  Plenty,  man  !  I  believe  there's  mair  hares  than  sheep  on 
my  farm ;  and  for  the  moor-fowl  or  the  gray-fowl,  they  lie  as 
thick  as  does  in  a  dookit.  Did  ye  ever  shoot  a  blackcock, 
man?" 

**  Eeally  I  had  never  even  the  pleasure  to  see  one,  except 
in  the  museum  at  KesuHck." 

"  There  now  !  I  could  guess  that  by  your  Southland  tongue. 
If s  very  odd  of  these  English  folk  that  come  here,  how  few 
of  them  has  seen  a  blackcock  !  Ill  tell  you  what--ye  seem 
to  be  an  honest  lad,  and  if  youll  call  on  me,  on  Dandy  Din- 
mont,  at  Charlie's  Hope,  ye  shall  see  a  blackcock,  and  shoot 
a  blackcock,  and  eat  a  blackcock  too,  man." 

^^Why,  the  proof  of  the  matter  is  the  eating,  to  be  sure, 
sir ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  if  I  can  find  time  to  accept  your 
invitation."' 

^'  Time,  man  ?  what  ails  ye  to  gae  hame  wi'  me  the  now  ? 
How  d^ye  travel  ?^ 

.^^On  foot,  sir;  and  if  that  handsome  pony  be  yours,  I 
should  find  it  impossibW  to  keep  up  with  you.'^ 

'^No,  unless  ye  can  walk  up  to  fourteen  mile  an  hour. 
But  ye  can  come'ower  the  night  as  far  as  Biocarton,  where 
there  is  a  public ;  or  if  ye  like  to  stop  at  Jockey  Grieve's  at 
.  the  Heuch,  they  would  be  blithe  to  see  ye,  and  I  am  just  gaun 
to  stop  and  drink  a  dram  at  the  door  wi'  him,  and  I  would 
tell  him  you're  coming  up^  Or  stay — gudewife,  could  ye  lend 
this  gentleman  the  gudeihan's  galloway,  and  I'll  send  it  ower 
th6^aste;in  the  morning  wi'  the  callant  ?"  ,        ' 

*The  galloway  w^s  turned  out  upon  the  fell,  and'  wds  swear 

♦  The  real  name  of  ihi^  veteran  sx)prtsman  is  now  [1829]  restored. 
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to  catch,  ^^  Aweel,  aweel,  there's  nae  hel^  fort,  but  come  up 
the  morn  at  ony  rate*  And  now,  gudewif e,  I  maun  ride,  to 
get  to  the  Liddel  or  it  be  dark,  for  your  Waste  has  but  a  kit- 
tie  character,  ye  ken  yourselL*' 

'^  Hout  fie,  Mr.  Dmmont,  that's  no  like  ypu,  to  gie  the 
country  an  ill  name.  I  wot,  there  has  been  nane  stirred  in 
the  Waste  since  Sawney  CuUoch,  the  travelllng-rmerchant, 
that  Eowley  Overdees  and  Jock  Penny  suffered  for  at  Carlisle 
twa  years  since.  There's  no  ane  in  Bewcaptle  would  do  the 
like  o'  that  now  ;  we  be  a'  true  folk  now/' 

'^  Ay,  Tib,  that  will  be  when  the  deil's  blind ;  and  his 
een's  no  sair  yet.  But  hear  ye,  gudewife,  I  have  been  through 
maist  feck  o'  Galloway  and  Dumfries-shire,  and  I  have  been 
round  by  Carlisle,  and  I  was  at  the  Staneshiebank  Fair  the 
day,  ^d  I  would  like  ill  to  be  rubbit  sae  near  hame,  so  I'll 
take  the  gate." 

'^Hae  ye  been  in  Dumfries  and  Galloway  ?"  said  the  old 
dame  who  sat  smoking  by  the  fireside,  ^nd  who  had  not  yet 
spoken  a  word.  ' ' 

'^  Troth  have  I,  gudewife,  and  a  weary  round  I've  had  o't.^' 

"  Then  ye'U  maybe  ken  a  place  they  ca'  EUangowan  ?  " 

"  EUangowan,  that  was  Mr.  Bertram's  ?  I  ken  the  place 
weel  eneugh.  The  Laird  died  about  a  fortnight  since,  as  I 
heard." 

"  Died ! "  said  the  old  woman,  dropping  her  pipe,  and 
rising  sa^d.  coming  forward  upon  the  floor — "  died  ?  are  you 
sure  of  that  ?  " 

*^  Troth,  am  J,"  said  Dinmont,  ^'for  it  made  n^  sma* 
noise  in  the  counti7-side.  He  died  just  at  the  roup  of  the 
stocking  and  furniture  ;  it  stoppit  the  roup,  and  mony  folk 
were  disappointed..  They.  8ai4  he  was  the  last  pf  an  auld 
family  too,  and  mony  were  sorry  ;  for  gude  blude's  scarcer  in 
Scotland  than  it  has  been."       t 

'^Dead  I"  replied  the  old  woman,  whom  our  readers  have 
alreadv  rec<)gnized  as  their  acquaintance  Meg  Merrilies — 
^'  dead  1  that  quits  a'  scores^  And  did  ye  say  he  died  without 
an  heir  ?^' 

*^  Ay  did  he^  gudewife,  and  the  estate's  selled  bv  the  same 
token;  for  they  said  they  couldnahave  selled  it  if  there  had 
been  an  heir-male." 

^'  Selled  I "  echoed  the  gypsey,  with  something  like  a  scream  ; 
*^and  wha  durst  buy  EUangowan  that  was  not  of  Bertram's 
blude  ?  and  wha  could  tell  whether  the  bonny  knave^baim 
may  not  come  back  to  claim  his  ain  ?  wha  durst  buy  the 
estate  and  the  castle  of  EUangowan  ?  " 
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*'  Troth,  gadewif e,  just  ane  o'  thae  writer  chields  that 
buys  a^  thing ;  they  ca'  him  Glossin,  I  think/^ 

'^  Glossin  !  ''Gibbie  Glossin !  that  I  have  carried  in  my 
creels  a  hundred  tim'es,  for  his  mother  wasna  muckle  better 
than  mysell — he  to  presume  to  buy  the  barony  of  Elian- 
go  wan!  Gude  be  wi'  us )  it  is  an  awf  u^  warld  !  I  wished  him 
ill;  but  no  sic  a  downfa^  as  af  that  neither.  Wae's  me  ! 
wae's  me  to  think  o't ! ''  She  remained  a  moment  silent,  but 
still  opposing  with  her  hand  the  farmer^s  retreat,  who  be- 
twixt every  question  was  about  to  tunj  his  back,  but  good- 
humoredly  stopped  on  observing,  the  deep  interest  his 
answers  appeared  to  excite. 

"  It  will  be  seen  and  heard  of — earth  and  sea  will  not 
hold  their  peace  langer  !  Can  ye  say  if  the  same  man  be  now 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  that  has  been  sae  for  some  years 
past?'' 

"  Na,  he's  got  some  other  berth  in  Edinburgh,  they  say ; 
but  gude-day,  gude  wife,  I  maun  ride."  She  followed  him 
to  his  horse,  and,  while  he  drew  the  ^rths  of  his  saddle,  ad- 
justed the  valise,  and  put  on  the  bridle,  still  plied  him  with 
questions  concerning  Mr.  Bertram's  death  and  the  fate  of  his 
daughter ;  on  which,  however,  she  could  obtain  little  informa- 
tion from  the  honest  farmer. 

'^  Did  ye  ever  see  a  place  they  ca'  Demcleugh,  about  a  mile 
f  rae  the  Place  of  Ellangowan  ?  " 

'^  I  wot  weel  have  I,  gudewife.  A  wild-looking  den  it  is, 
wi'  a  whin  ai|ld  wa's  o'  shealings  yonder  ;  I  saw  it  when  I  gaed 
ower  the  ground  wi'  ane  that  wanted  to  take  the  farm." 

^'  It  was  a  blithe  bit  ance ! "  said  Meg,  speaking  to  herself. 
'^  Did  ye  notice  if  there  was  an  auld  saugh  tree  that's  maist 
blawn  down,  but  yet  its  roots  are  in  the  earth,  and  it  hangs 
ower  the  bit  bum  r  Mony  a  day  hae  I  wrought  my  stocking 
and  sat  on  my  sunkie  under  that  saugh." 

"  Hout,  deil's  i'  the  wife,  wi'  her  saughs,  and  her  sunkies, 
and  Ellangowans.  Godsake,  woman,  let  me  away;  there's 
saxpence  t  ye  to  buy  half  a  mutchkin,  instead  o'  clavering 
about  thae  auld-warld  stories." 

'^  Thanks  to  ye,  gudeman  ;  and  now  ye  hae  answered  a' 
my  questions,  and  never  speired  wherefore  I  asked  them,  I'll 
gie  vou  a  bit  canny  advice,  and  ye  maunna  speir  what  for 
neither.  Tib  Mumps  will  be  out  wi'  the  stirrup-dram  in  a 
gliffing.  Shell  ask  ye  whether  ye  gang  ower  Willie's  Brae  or 
through  Conscowthart  Moss ;  tell  her  ony  ane  ye  like,  but  be 
sure  [speaking  low  and  emphatically]  to  tak  the  ane  ye  dinna 
tell  her."  The  farmer  laughed  and  promised,  and  the  gypsey 
retreated. 
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*^  Will  you  take  her  advice  ?^^  said  Brown,  who  had  been 
an  attentive  listener  to  this  conversation, 

"  That  will  I  no,  the  randy  queen  1  Na,  I  had  far  rather 
Tib  Mumps  kenned  which  way  I  was  gaun  than  her,  though 
Tib^s  no  muckle  to  lippen  to  neither,  and  I  would  advise  ye 
on  no  account  to  stay  in  the  house  a*  night/^ 

In  a  moment  after  Tib,  the  landlady,  appeared  with  her 
stirrup-cup,  which  was  taken  off.  She  then,  as  Meg  had  pre- 
dicted, inquired  whether  he  went  the  hill  or  the  moss  road. 
He  answered,  the  latter;  and,  having  bid  Brown  good-by, 
and  again  told  him,  ^^he  depended  on  seeing  him  at  Charlie^s 
Hope,  the  mom  at  latest/' ne  rode  ofl  at  a  round  pace. 


CHAPTEE  XXIIl 

Gallows  and  knock  are  too  powerful  on  the  hi^way. 

Winter's  Tale. 

The  hint  of  the  hospitable  farmer  was  not  lost  on  Brown. 
But  while  he  paid  his  reckoning  he  eould  not  avoid  repeatedly 
fixing  his  eyes  on  Meg  Merrilies,  She  was  in  all  respects  the 
same  witch-like  f^re  as  when  we  first  introduced  her  at 
Ellangowan  Place.  Time  had  grizzled  her  raven  locks  and 
added  wrinkles  to  her  wild  features,  but  her  height  remained 
erect,  and  her  activity  was  unimpaired.  It  was  remarked  of 
this  woman,  as  of  others  of  the  same  description,  that  a  life 
of  action,  though  not  of  labor,  gave  her  the  perfect  command 
of  her  limbs  and  figure,  so  that  the  attitudes  into  which  she 
na^t  naturally  threw  herself  were  free,  unconstrained,  and 
picturesque.  At  present  she  stood  by  the  window  of  the  cot- 
ti^e,  her  person  drawn  up  so  as  to  show  to  full  advantage  her 
masculine  stature,  and  her  head  somewhat  thrown  back,  that 
the  large  bonnet  with  which  her  face  was  shrouded  might  not 
interrupt  her  steady  gaze  at  Brown.  At  every  gesture  he 
made  and  every  tone  he  uttered  she  seemed  to  give  an  almost 
imperceptible  start.  On  his  j)art,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  he  could  not  look  upon  this  singular  figure  without  some 
emotion.  *^  Have  I  dreamed  of  sucn  a  figure  ?^^  he  said  to 
himself,  ^^  or  does  this  wild  and  singular-looking  woman  re- 
call to  my  recollection  some  of  the  strange  figures  I  have  seen 
in  our  Indian  pagodas  ?  " 

While  he  embarrassed  himself  with  these  discussions,  and 
the  hostess  was  engaged  in  rummaging  out  silver  in  change 
of  half  a  guinea,  the  gjp^j  suddenly  made  two  strides  and 
seized  Brown^s  hand.  He  expected,  of  course,  a  display  of 
her  skill  in  palmistry,  but  she  seemed  agitated  by  other 
feelings. 

^'  Tell  me,*^ she  said,  "tell  me,  in  the  name  of  God,  young 
man,  what  is  your  njane,  and  whence  you  came  ?'' 

"  My  name  is  Brown,  mother,  and  I  come  from  the  East 
Indies.'^ 

*^  From  the  East  Indies !  ^'  dropping  his  hand  with  a  sigh  ; 
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*'  it  cannot  be  then.  I  am  such  an  auld  fool,  that  everythmg 
I  look  on  seems  the  thing  I  want  maist  to  see.  But  the  East 
Indies  !  that  cannot  be.  Weel,  be  what  ye  will,  ye  hae  a  face 
and  a  tongue  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  auld  times.  Good-day ; 
make  haste  on  your  road,  and  if  ye  see  ony  of  our  folk,  med- 
dle not  and  make  not,  and  they^  do  you  nae  harm.*' 

Brown,  who  had  by  this  time  received  his  change,  put  a 
shilling  into  her  hand,  bade  his  hostess  farewell,  and,  taking 
the  route  which  the  farmer  had  gone  before,  walked  briskly  on, 
with  the  advantage  of  being  guided  by  the  fresh  hoof -prints  of 
his  horse.  Meg  Merrilies  looked  after  him  for  some  time,  and 
then  muttered  to  herself,  "  I  maun  see  that  lad  again ;  and  I 
maun  gang  back  to  Ellangowan  too.  The  Laird's  dead  I  aweel, 
death  pays  a'  scores  ;  he  was  a  kind  man  ance.  The  l^eriff  s 
flitted,  and  I  can  keep  canny  in  the  bush  ;  so  there's  no 
muckle  hazard  o'  scouring  the  cramp-ring.  I  would  like  to 
see  bonny  Ellangowan  again  or  I  die. 

Brown  meanwhile  proceeded  northward  at  a  round  pace 
along  the  moorish  tract  called  the  Waste  of  Cumberland.  He 
passed  a  solitary  house,  towards  which  the  horseman  who 
preceded  him  had  apparently  turned  up,  for  his  horse's 
tread  was  evident,  in  that  direction.  A  little  farther, 
he  seemed  to  have  returned  again  inte  the  road.  Mr.  Din- 
mont  had  probably  made  a  visit  there  either  of  business  or 
pleasure.  '^  I  wish,"  thought  Brotm,  *^  the  good  farmer  had 
stayed  till  I  came  up ;  I  should  not  have  been  sorry  to  ask  him 
a  few  questions  about  the  road,  which  seems  to  grow  wilder 
and  wilder." 

In  truth,  nature,  as  if  she  had  designed  this  tract  of  coun- 
try te  be  the  barrier  between  two  hostile  nations,  has  stamped 
upon  it  a  character  of  wildness  and  desolation.  The  hills  are 
neither  high  nor  rocky,  but  the  land  is  all  heath  and  morass ; 
the  huts  poor  and  mean,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  each 
other.  Immediately  around  them  there  is  generally  some 
little  attempt  at  cultivation ;  but  a  half-bred  foal  or  two, 
straggling  about  with  shackles  on  their  hind  legs,  to  save  the 
trouble  of  inclosures,  intimate  the  farmer's  <5hief  resource  to 
be  the  breeding  of  horses.  The  people,  teo,  are  of  a  ruder 
and  more  inhospitable  class  than  are  elsewhere  to  be  found  in 
Cumberland,  arising  partly  from  their  own  habits,  partly  from 
their  intermixture  with  vagrants  and  criminals,  who  make 
this  wild  country  a  refugiB  from  justice*  So  much  were  the 
men  of  these  districts  in  early  times  the  objects  of  Suspicion 
and  dislike  to  their  more  polished  neighbors,  that  there  was, 
and  perhaps  still  exists,  a  by-liiTv  of  the  Corporation  of  Newcas- 
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tie  prahihiting  any  freeman  of  that  city  to  takef  or  apprentice  a 
native  of  certain  of  these  dales.  It  is  pithily  said,  ^*Give  a 
dog  an  ill  name  ©nd  hang  him ;  ^'  and  it  may  be  added,  if  yon 
give  a  man,  or  race  of  men,  an  ill  name  they  are  very  likely 
to  do  something  that  deserves  hanging.  Of  this  Brown  had 
heard  somethinff,  and  suspected  more,  from  the  discourse 
between  the  landlady,  Dinmont,  and  the  gypeey  ;  but  he  was 
naturally  of  a  fearless  disposition,  had  nothing  about  him 
that  could  tempt  the  spoiler,  and  trusted  to  get  through  the 
Waste  with  daylight.  In  this  last  particular,  however,  he  was 
likely  to  be  disappointed.  The  way  proved  longer  than  he 
had  anticipated,  and  the  horizon  began  to  grow  gloomy  just 
OS  he  entered  upon  an  extemsive  morass. 

Choosing  his  steps  with  care  and  deliberation,  the  young 
officer  proceeded  along  a  path  that  sometimes  sank  between  two 
broken  black  banks  of  moss  earth,  sometimes  crossed  narrow  but 
deep  ravines  filled  with  a  consistence  between  mud  and  water, 
and  sometimes  along  heaps  of  gravel  and  stones,  which  had  been 
swept  together  when  some  torrent  or  waterspout  from  the 
neighbormg  hills  overflowed  the  marshy  ground  below.  He 
began  to  ponder  how  a  horseman  could  make  his  way  through 
such  broken  ground  ;  the  traces  of  hoofs,  however,  were  still 
visible  ;  he  even  thought  he  heard  their  sound  at  some  dis- 
tance, and,  convinced  that  Mr.  Dinmont's  progress  through 
the  morass  must  be  still  slower  than  his  own,  he  resolved  to 
push  on,  in  hopes  to  overtake  him  and  have  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  country.  At  this  moment  his  little  terrier 
sprang  forward,  barking  most  furiously. 

Brown  quickened  his  pace,  and,  attaining  the  summit  of 
a  small  rismg  ground,  saw  the  subject  of  the  dog's  alarm* 
In  a  hollow  about  a  gunshot  below  him  a  man  whom  he  easi- 
ly recognized  to  be  Dinmont  was  engaged  with  two  others  in 
a  desperate  struggle.  He  was  dismounted,  and  defending 
himself  as  he  best  could  with  the  butt  of  his  heavy  whip. 
Our  traveller  hastened  on  to  his  assistance ;  but  ere  he  could 
get  up  a  stroke  had  levelled  the  farmer  with  the  earth,  and 
one  of  the  robbers,  improving  his  victory,  struck  him  some 
merciless  blows  on  the  head.  The  other  villain,  hastening  to 
meet  Brown,  called  to  his  companion  to  come  along,  **  for 
that  one's  content"  meaning,  probably,  past  resistance  or 
complaint.  One  ruffian  was  armed  witn  a  cutlass,  the  other 
with  a  bludgeon ;  but  as  the  road  was  pretty  narrow>  "bar 
fire-arms, '^  thought  Brown,  "and  I  may  mam^e  them  well 
enough.''  They  met  accordingly,  with  the  mcSt  murdertms 
'  threats  on  tfce  part  of  the  ruffians.     They  soon  found,  how- 
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ever,  that  their  new  opponent  was  equally  stout  and  resolute  ; 
and^  after  exohauj^ng  two  or  three  hlows,  one  of  them  told 
him  to  ^^follow  his  nose  oyer  the  heath,  in  the  devil's  name, 
for  they  had  nothing  to  say  to  him.'' 

Brown  rejected  this  composition  as  leaying  to  their  mercy 
the  unfortunate  man  whom  they  were  about  to  pillage,  n 
not  to  murder  outright ;  and  the  skirmish  had  just  recom- 
menced when  Dinmont  unexpectedly  recovered  his  senses,  his 
feet,  and  his  weapon,  and  hasted  to  the  scene  of  action.  As 
he  had  been  no  easy  antagonist,  even  when  surprised  uid 
alone,  the  villains  did  not  choose  to  wiut  his  joining  forces 
with  a  man  who  had  singly  proved  a  match  for  them  both, 
but  fled  across  the  bog  as  fast  as  their  feet  could  carry  them, 
pursued  by  Wasp,  who  had  acted  gloriously  during  me  skir- 
mish, annoying  the  heels  of  the  enemy,  and  repeatedly  effect- 
ing a  moment's  diversion  in  his  master's  favor. 

'^Deil,  but  your  dog's  weel  entered  wi'  the  vermin  now, 
sir ! "  were  the  first  words  uttered  bv  the  jolly  farmer  as  he 
came  up,  his  head  streaming  with  blood,  and  recognized  his 
deliverer  and  his  little  attendant. 

"I  hope,  sir,  you  are  not  hurt  dangerously  ? " 

'^  0,  dell  a  bit,  my  head  can  stand  a  ^y  clour ;  nae  thanks 
to  them,  though,  and  mony  to  you.  iBut  now,  hinney,  ye 
maun  help  me  te  cateh  the  beast,  and  yemauuffet  on  behind 
me,  for  we  maun  off  like  whittrets  before  the  whole  clan  jam- 
fray  be  doun  upon  us ;  the  rest  o'  them  will  no  be  far  off." 
The  galloway  was,  by  good  fortune,  eafiily  caught,  and  Brown 
mide  some  apology  for  overloading  the  animal. 

^^  Deil  a  fear,  inan,"  answered  the  proprietor ;  ^^Dumple 
could  carry  six  folk,  if  his  back  was  lauj^  eneugh ;  but  God's 
sake,  haste  ye,  get  on,  for  I  see  some  folk  coming  through 
the  slack  yonder  that  it  may  be  just  as  weel  no  to  wait  for." 

Brown  was  of  opinion  tha^t  this  apparition  of  five  or  six 
man,  with  whom  the  other  villains  seemed  te  join  company, 
coming  across  the  moss  towards  them,  should  abridge  cere- 
mony;  he  therefore  mounted  Dumple  en  croupe,  and  the  lit- 
tle spirited  nag  cantered  away  with  two  men  of  great  size  and 
strength  as  if  they  had  been  children  of  six  years  old.  The 
rider,  te  whom  the  paths  of  these  wilds  seemed  intimately 
kuown,  pushed  o^  .at  a  rapid  paoe#  mana^ng  with  much 
dexterity  to  choose  the^  asaf est  route,  in  which  he  was  aided 
by  the  sagacity  of  the  galloway,'  who,  nevBr  failed  te  take  the 
difficult  passes  exactly  at  the  particoiar  spot,  and  in  the 
specif  manner,  by  which  .they  <^ould  be  most  e^ely  crossed, 
ret,  even  with  these  advantages^  the  .roa4  was  so  broken. 
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and  they  were  so  often  thrown  out  of  the  direct  course  by 
various  impediments^  that  they  did  not  gain  much  on  their 
pursuers.  "  Never  mind/^  said  the  undaunted  Scotchman 
to  his  companion,  "  if  we  were  ance  by  Withershins*  Latch, 
the  road's  no  near  sae  safty  and  well  show  them  fair  play 
for't/' 

They  soon  came  to  the  place  he  named,  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, through  which  soaked,  rather  than  flowed,  a  small 
stagnant  stream,  mantled  over  with  bright  green  mosses. 
Dinmont  directed  his  steed  towards  a  pass  where  the  water 
appeared  to  flow  with  more  freedom  over  a  harder  bottom  ; 
but  Dumple  backed  from  the  proposed  crossing-place,  put 
his  head  down  as  if  to  reconnoitre  the  swamp  more  nearly, 
stretching  forward  his  fore-feet,  and  stood  as  fast  as  if  he 
had  been  cut  out  of  stone. 

'^  Had  we  not  better,^'  said  Brown,  '^  dismount,  and  leave 
him  to  his  fate;  or  can  you  not  urge  him  through  the 
swamp?*' 

^^  Jfa,  na,''  said  his  pilot,  '^  we  maun  cross  Dumple  at  no 
rate ;  he  has  mair  sense  than  mony  a  Christian.''  So  saying, 
he  relaxed  the  reins,  and  shook  them  loosely.  *'  Come  now, 
lad,  take  your  ain  way  o't ;  lef  s  see  where  yell  take  us 
through.'' 

Dumple,  left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will,  trotted 
briskly  to  another  part  of  the  latch,  less  promising,  as  Brown 
thougnt,  in  appearance,  but  which  the  animal's  sagacity  or 
experience  recommend^  as  the  safer  of  the  two,  and  where, 
plunging  in,  he  attained  the  other  side  with  little  difiiculty. 

^'  I'm  ^lad  we're  out  o'  that  moss,"  said  Dinmont,  "  where 
there's  mair  stables  for  horses  than  change-houses  for  men  •; 
we  have  the  Maiden-way  to  help  us  now,  at  ony  rate." 
Accordingly,  they  speedily  gained  a  sort  of  rugged  causeway 
so  called,  being  the  remains  of  an  old  Boman  road  which 
traverses  these  wild  regions  in  a  due  northerly  direction. 
Here  they  got  on  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour, 
Dumple  seeking  no  other  respite  than  what  arose  from 
changing  his  pace  from  canter  to  trot.  '^  I  could  gar  him  show 
niair  action,"  said  his  master,  ''but  we  are  twa  lang-legged 
chields  after  a',  and  it  would  be  a  nity  to  stress  Dumple ; 
there  wasna  the  like  o'  him  at  Staneshiebank  Pair  the  day.'* 

Brown  readily  assented  to  the  propriety  of  sparing  the 
horse,  and  added  that,  as  they  were  now  far  out  Of  the  reach 
of  the  rogues,  he  thought  Mr.  Dinmont  had  better  tie  a  hand- 
kerchief round  his  head,  for  fear  of  the  cold  frosty  air 
aggravating  the  wound. 
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"  What  would  I  do  that  for  ?  "  answered  the  hardy  farmer ; 
'^  the  best  way^s  to  let  the  blood  barken  upon  the  cut;  that 
saves  plasters,  hinney/' 

Brown,  who  in  his  military  profession  had  seen  a  great 
miay  hard  blows  pass,  could  not  help  remarking,  ^^  he  had 
never  known  such  severe  strokes  received  with  so  much 
appireat  indifference/^ 

^-  Hout  tout,  man  !  I  would  never  be  making  a  hum-dudg- 
eon about  a  scart  on  the  pow  ;  but  we^l  be  in  Scotland  in 
five  minutes  now,  and  ye  maun  gang  up  to  Charlie's  Hope 
wi'  me,  that's  a  clear  case." 

Bro  vvn  readily  accepted  the  offered  hospitality.  Mght  was 
now  falling  when  they  came  in  sight  of  a  pretty  river  winding 
its  way  through  a  pastoral  country.  The  hills,  were  greener 
a^d  niDra  abrapt  than  tho^e  which  Brown  had  lately  passed, 
sinking  their  grassy  sides  at  oace  upon  the  river.  They  had 
no  preteusioas  to  magaificenoe  of  height,  or  to  romantic  abapes, 
nor  did  tlieir  smooth  swelling  slopes  exhibit  either  rocks  or 
wools.  Yet  the  view  was  wild,  solitary,  and  pleasingly  rural. 
No  inoloBures,  no  roads,  almost  no  till^e  ;  it  seemed  a  land 
which  a  mtriarch  would  have  chosen  to  feed  his  flocks  and 
herds.  The  remains  of  here  and  >  there  a  dismantled  and 
rained  tower  showed  that  it  had  once  harbored  beings  of  a 
very  different  description  from  its  present  inhabitants ;  those 
freebooters,  namely,  to  whose  exploits  the  wars  between 
Eaglani  and  Scotland  bear  witness. 

Desaeading  by  a  path  towards  a  well-known  ford,  Dumple 
crossed  t'le  small  river,  and  then,  quickening  his  pace,  trotted 
about  a  mile  briskly  up  its  b^nks,  and .  approapbed  two  or 
three  loiv  taatohel  houses,  placed  with  their  angles  to  each 
other,  with  a  great  contempt  of  rjCgularity.  This  was  the  farm- 
stealing  of  Charlie's  Hope,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
^^tlie  towQ."  A  mo3t  furiqus  barking  was  setup  at  their 
approaeh  by  the  whole  three  generations  of  Mustard  and  Pep- 
per, and  a  nimber  of  allies,  names  unknown.  The  farmer  * 
male  his  weU-known  voice  lustily  heard  to  restore  order ;  the 
door  opened,  and  a  half-dressed  ewe-nplker,  who  had  done 
that  good  o$ca,  shut  it  in  their  faces,  in  order  that  she  might 
run  ^^b^n  the  house"  to  cry  ^/Mistress,  mistress,  it's  the 
master,  aqd  appther  man  wi'  him.".  Dumple,  turned  loose, 
walked  to  his  own  stable-door,  and  there  p^wed  and  whinnied 
for  admission,  in  strains  whioh  were  answered  by  his  acquaint- 
ances.from  the  interior.  Amid  this  bustle  Brown  was  fain  to 
secure  Wasp  from  the  other  dogs,  who,  with  ardor  corie- 

*  See  Dandie  Dinmont.    Nota'8. 
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spending  more  to  their  own  names  than  to  the  hospitable 
temper  of  their  owner,  were  much  disposed  to  use  the  intruder 
roughly. 

In  about  a  minute  a  stout  laborer  was  patting  l)umple, 
and  introducing  him  into  the  stable,  while  Mrs.  Dinmont,  a 
well-favored  buxom  dame,  welcomed  her  husband  with  un- 
feigned rapture.  ^'Eh,  sirs !  gudemau,  ye  hae  been  a  weary 
while  away  r* 
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liddell  till  now,  except  in  Doric  lays, 
Tuned  to  her  murmurs  by  her  love-sick  swains, 
Unknown  in  song,  though  not  a  purer  stream 
Rolls  towards  the  western  main. 

Art  of  Preserving  Health. 

The  present  store-farmers  of  the  south  of  Scotland  are  a 
much  more  refined  race  than  their  fathers,  and  the  manners 
I  am  now  to  describe  have  either  altogether  disappeared  or 
are  greatly  modified.  Without  losing  the  rural  simplicity  of 
manners,  they  now  cultivate  arts  unknown  to  the  former  gen- 
eration, not  only  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  their  pos- 
sessions but  in  all  the  comforts  of  life.  Their  houses  are  more 
commodious,  their  habits  of  life  regulated  so  as  better  to  keep 
pace  with  those  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the  best  of  lux- 
uries, the  luxury  of  knowledge,  has  gained  much  ground  among 
their  hills  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Deep  drinking, 
formerly  their  greatest  failing,  is  now  fast  losing  ground ; 
and,  while  the  frankness  of  their  extensive  hospitality  con- 
tinues the  same,  it  is,  generally  speaking,  refined  in  its  char- 
acter and  restrained  in  its  excesses. 

"  Deirs  in  the  wife,^*  said  Dandie  Dinmont,  shaking  off 
his  spouse's  embrace,  but  gently  and  with  a  look  of  great 
affection  ;  *^  deiFs  in  ye,  Ailie  ;  d'ye  no  see  the  stranger  gen- 
tleman ?  " 

Ailie  turned  to  make  her  apology — "  Troth,  I  was  sae 
weel  pleased  to  see  the  gudeman,  that — but,  gude  gracious  I 
whars  the  matter  wi'  ye  baith  ? "  for  they  were  now  in  her 
little  parlor,  and  the  candle  showed  the  streaks  of  blood  which 
Dinmont's  wounded  head  had  plentifully  imparted  to  the 
clothes  of  his  companion  as  well  as  to  his  own.  *^  YeVe  been 
fighting  again.  Dandy,  wi'  some  o'  the  Bewcastle  horse-coup- 
ers !  Wow,  man,  a  married  man,  wi'  a  bonny  family  like 
yours,  should  ken  better  what  a  father's  life's  worth  in  the 
warld ;"  the  tears  stood  in  the  good  woman's  eyes  as  she 
spoke. 
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^'  Whisht  I  whisht  1  gudewife/*  said  her  husband,  with 
a  smack  that  had  much  more  affection  than  ceremony  in  it; 
''never  mind,  never  mind;  there^s  a  gentleman  that  will  tell 
you  that,  just  when  I  had  ga^en  up  to  Lourie  Lowther's,  and 
nad  bidden  the  drinking  of  twa  cheerers,  and  gotten  just  in 
again  upon  the  moss,  and  was  whiffging  cannily  awa  hame,  twa 
landloupers  iumpit  out  of  a  j)eat-nagonme  or  I  Was  thinking, 
and  got  me  down,  and  knevellcd  me  sair  aneuch,  or  I  could 
gar  my  whip  walk  about  their  lugs ;  and  troth,  gndewif e,  if 
this  honest  gentleman  hadna  come  up,  I  would  have  gotten 
mair  licks  than  I  like,  and  lost  mair  siller  than  I  could  weel 
spare ;  so  ye  maun  be  thankful  to  him  for  it,  under  God/' 
W  ith  that  he  drew  from  his  side-pocket  a  large  greasy  leather 
pocket-book,  and  bade  the  gudewif e  lock  it  up  m  her  kist. 

"  God  bless  the  gentleman,  and  e^en  God  bless  him  wi'  a* 
my  heart ;  but  what  can  we  do  for  him,  but  to  gie  him  the 
meat  and  quarters  we  wadna  refuse  to  the  poorest  body  on 
earth — unless  [her  eye  directed  to  the  pocket-book,  but  with 
a  feeliriff  of  natural  propriety  which  made  the  inference  the 

most  delicate  possible],  unless  there  was  ony  other  way '* 

Brown  saw,  and  estimated  at  its  due  rate,  the  mixture  of  sim- 
plicity and  grateful  generosity  which  took  the  downright 
way  of  expressing  itself,  yet  qualified  with  so  much  delicacy ; 
he  was  aware  his  own  appearance,  plain  at  best,  and  now  torn 
and  spattered  with  blood,  made  him  an  object  of  pity  at  least, 
and  perhaps  of  charity.     He  hastened  to  say  his  name  was 

Brown,  a  captain  in  the regiment  of  cavalry,  travelling 

for  pleasure,  and  on  foot,  both  from  motives  of  independence 
and  economy ;  and  he  begged  his  kind  landlady  would  look 
at  her  husband^s  wounds,  the  state  of  which  he  had  refused 
to  permit  him  to  examine.  Mrs.  Dinmont  was  used  to  her 
husband's  broken  heads  more  than  to  the  presence  of  a  cap- 
tain of  dragoons.  She  therefore  glanced  at  a  table-cloth  not 
quite  clean,  and  conned  over  her  proposed  supper  a  minute 
or  two,  before,  patting  her  husband  on  the  shoulder,  she  bade 
him  sit  down  for  "a  hard-headed  loon,  that  was  aye  bringing 
himsell  and  other  folk  into  collie-shangies.'' 

When  Dandie  Dinmont,  after  executing  two  or  three 
caprioles,  and  cutting  the  Highland  flin^,  by  way  of  ridicule 
of  his  wife's  anxiety,  at  last  deigned  to  sit  down  and  commit 
his  round,  black,  shaggy  bullet  of  a  head  to  her  inspection, 
Brown  thought  he  had  seen  the  regimental  surgeon  look 
grave  upon  a  more  trifling  case.  The  gudewife,  however, 
showed  some  knowledge  of  chirurgery ;  she  cut  away  with 
her  scissors  the  gory  locks  whose  stiffened  and  coagulated 
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clusters  interfered  with  her  operations^  imd  clapped  on  the 
wound  some  lint  besmeared  with  a  vulnerary  saive,  esteemed 
rSovereigu  by  the  whole  dale  (which  afforded  upon  fair  nights 
considerable  experience  of  such  cases)  ;  she  then  fixed  her 
plaster  with  a  bandage,  and,  spite  of  her  patient's  resistance, 
pulled  over  all  a  ni^ht-cap,  to  k^ep  everythinff  in  its  right 
place.  Some  contusions  on  the  brpw  and  shomders  she  fo- 
mented with  brandy,  which  the  patient  did  not  permit  till 
the  medicine  had  paid  a  heavy  toll  to  his  niouth.  Mrs.  Din- 
mont  then  simply,  but  kindly,  offered  her  assistance  to  Brown. 

He  assured  her  he  had  no  occasion  for  anything  but  the 
^accommodation  of  a  basin  and  towel. 

*^  And  that's  what  I  should  have  thought  of  sooner,''  she 
said  ;  *^  and  I  did  think  o't,  but  I  durst  na  open  the  door,  for 
there's  a' the  bairns,  poor  things,  sae  keen  to  see  their  fa- 
ther." 

This  explained  a  great  drumming  and  whining  at  the 
-door  of  the  little  parlor,  which  had  somewhat  surprised 
Brown,  though  his  kind  landlady  had  only  noticed  it  by 
iastening  the  bolt  as  soon  as  she  heard  it  begin.  But  on 
her  opening  the  door  to  seek  the  basin  and  towel  (for  she 
never  thought  of  showing  the  ^uest  to  a  separate  room),  a 
whole  tide  of  white-headed  urchins  streamed  in,  some  from 
the  stable,  where  they  had  been  seeing  Dumple,  and  giving 
him  a  welcome  home  with  part  of  their  four-hours  scones ; 
others  from  the  kitchen,  where  they  had  been  listening  to 
auld  Elspeth's  tales  and  ballads ;  and  the  youngest,  half- 
naked,  out  of  bed,  all  roaring  to  see  daddy,  and  to  inquire 
wliat  he  had  brought  home  for  them  from  the  various  fairs 
he  had  visited  in  his  peregrinations.  Our  knight  of  the 
broken  head  first  kissed  and  hugged  them  all  round,  then 
distributed  whistles,  penny  trumpets,  and  gingerbread,  and, 
lastly,  when  the  tumult  of  their  joy  and  welcome  got  beyond 
bearing,  exclaimed  to  his  guest— ^^  This  is  a'  the  gudewife's 
fault,  Captain  ;  she  will  gie  the  bairns  a'  their  ain  way." 

*^  Me !  Lord  help  me,  said  Ailie,  who  at  that  instent  en- 
tered with  the  basin  and  ewer,  ^^how  can  I  help  it  ?  I  have 
naething  else  to  gie  them,  poor  things ! " 

Dinmont  then  exerted  himself,  and,  between  coaxing, 
threats,  and  shoving,  cleared  the  room  of  all  the  intruders  ex- 
cepting a  boy  and  girl,  the  two  eldest  of  the  family,  who 
could,  as  he  observed,  behave  themselves  "  distinctly.  For 
the  same  reason,  but.  with  less  ceremony,  all  the  dogs  were 
kicked  out  excepting  the  venerable  patriarchs,  old  Pepper  and 
Mustard,  whom  frequent  castigation  and  the  advance  of  years 
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had  inspired  with  such  a  share  of  passive  hospitality  that^ 
atfter  mutual  explanation  and  remonstrance  in  the  shape  of 
some  growling,  they  admitted  Wasp,  who  had  hitherto  judged 
it  safe  to  keep  beneath  his  maater^s  chair,  to  a  share  of  a  dned 
wedder^s  skin,  which,  with  the  wool  uppermost  and  unshorn, 
served  all  the  purposes  of  a  Bristol  hearth-rug. 

The  active  bustle  of  the  mistress  (so  she  was  called  in  the 
kitchen,  and  the  gudewife  in  the  parlor)  had  already  signed 
the  fate  of  a  couple  of  fowls,  which,  for  want  of  time  to  aress 
them  otherwise,  soon  appeared  reeking  from  the  gridiron,  or 
brander,  as  Mrs.  Dinmont  denominated  it.  A  huge  piece  of 
cold  beef -ham,  eggs,  butter,  cakes,  and  barley-meaf  bannocks 
in  plenty  made  up  the  entertainment,  which  was  to  be  diluted 
with  home-brewed  ale  of  excellent  quality  and  a  case-bot- 
tle of  brandy.  Few  soldiers  would  find  fault  with  such  cheer 
after  a  da/s  hard  exercise  and  a  skirmish  to  boot ;  according- 
ly Brown  did  great  honor  to  the  eatables.  While  the  gude- 
wife partly  aided,  partly  instructed,  a  great  stout  servant  girl, 
with  cheeks  as  red  as  her  top-knot,  to  remove  the  supper 
matters  and  supply  sugar  and  hot  water  (which,  in  the  dam- 
seFs  anxiety  to  gaze  upon  an  actual  live  captain,  she 
was  in  some  danger  of  forgetting).  Brown  took  an  opportunity 
to  ask  his  host  whether  he  did  not  repent  of  having  neglected 
the  gypsey^s  hint. 

"Wha  kens?^*  answered  he;  "they'ro  queer  deevils; 
maybe  I  might  just  have  'scaped  ae  gang  to  meet  the  other. 
And  yet  V\\  no  say  that  neither ;  for  if  that  randy  wife  was: 
coming  to  Charlie's  Hope,  she  should  have  a  pint  bottle  o*^ 
brandy  and  a  pound  o'  tobacco  to  wear  her  through  the  win- 
ter. They're  queer  deevils  j  as  my  auld  father  used  to  say, 
they're  warst  where  they're  warst  guided.  After  a',  there's^ 
baith  ^de  and  ill  about  the  gypsies." 

This,  and  some  other  desultory  conversation,  served  as  a 
''shoeing-hom"  to  draw  on  another  cup  of  ale  and  another 
'*  cheerer,"  as  Dinmont  termed  it  in  his  countfy  phrase,  of 
brandy  and  water.  Brown  then  resolutelj  declined  all  farther 
conviviality  for  that  evening,  pleading  his  own  weariness  and 
the  effects  of  the  skirmish,  being  well  aware  that  it  would  have 
availed  nothing  to  have  remonstrated  with  his  host  on  the 
danger  that  excess  might  have  occasioned  to  his  own  raw 
wound  and  bloody  coxcomb.  A  very  small  bed-room,  but  a 
very  clean  bed,  received  the  traveller,  and  the  sheets  made 
good  the  courteous  vaunt  of  the  hostess,  "that  they  would  be 
as  pleasant  as  he  could  find  ony  gate,  for  they  were  washed 
Wiethe  fairy-well  water,  and  bleached  on  the  bonny  white 
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gowans,  and  bittled  by  Nelly  and  hersell,  and  what  conld 
woman,  if  she  was  a  qneen,  do  mair  for  them  ? '' 

They  ind^d  riyalled  snow  in  whiteness,  and  had,  besides,  a 
pleasant  framnce  from  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
bleached.  Idttle  Wasp,  after  licking  his  master's  nand  to  ask 
leave,  couched  himself  on  the  coverlet  at  his  feet ;  and  the 
traveller's  senses  were  soon  lost  in  grateful  oblivion. 
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Give  ye,  Britons,  then. 
Your  sportive  fury,  pitiless  to  pour 
Loose  on  the  nightly  robber  of  the  fold. 
Him  from  his  craggy  winding  haunts  unearth'd, 
Let  all  the  thunder  of  the  chase  pursue. 

Thomson's  Seasons, 

Bbown  rose  early  in  the  morning  and  walked  out  to  look  at 
the  establishment  of  his  new  friend.  All  was  rough  and 
neglected  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  house  ;  a  paltry  garden, 
no  pains  taken  to  make  the  vicinity  dry  or  comiortable,  and  a 
total  absence  of  all  those  little  neatnesses  which  give  the  eye 
so  much  pleasure  in  looking  at  an  English  farm-honse. 
There  were,  notwithstanding,  evident  signs  that  this  arose 
only  from  want  of  taste  or  ignorance,  not  from  poverty  or  the 
negligence  which  attends  it.  On  the  contrary,  a  noble  cow- 
house, well  filled  with  good  milk-cows,  a  feeding-house,  with 
ten  bullocks  of  the  most  approved  breed,  a  stable,  with  two 
good  teams  of  horses,  the  appearance  of  domestics  active,  in- 
dustrious, and  apparently  contented  with  their  lot ;  in  a  word, 
an  air  of  liberal  though  sluttish  plenty  indicated  the  wealthy 
fanner.  The  situation  of  the  house  above  the  river  formed  a 
gentle  declivity,  which  relieved  the  inhabitants  of  the  nui- 
sances that  might  otherwise  have  stagnated  around  it.  At  a 
little  distance  was  the  whole  band  of  children  playing  and 
building  houses  with  peats  around  a  huge  doddeim  oak-tree, 
which  was  called  Charlie's  Bush,  from  some  tradition  respect- 
ing an  old  freebooter  who  had  <mc6  inhabited  the  spot.  Be- 
tween the  farm-house  and  the  hill-pasture  was  a  deep  morass, 
termed  in  that  country  a  slack  ;  it  had  once  been  the  defence 
of  a  f ortalice,  of  which  no  vestiges  now  remained,  but  which 
was  said,  to  have  been  inhabitedTl)y  the  same  doughty  hero  we 
have  now  alluded  to.  Brown  endeavored  to  make  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  children,  but  "  the  rogues  fled  from  him 
like  ouicksilver,''  though  the  two  eldest  stood  peeping  when 
they  nad  got  to  some  distance.  The  traveller  then  turned 
his  course  towards  tiie  hill,  crossing  the  foresaid  swamp 
by  a  range  of  stepping-stones^  neither  the  broadest  nor  steadi- 
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est  that  could  be  imagined.  He  had  not  climbed  far  np  the 
hill  when  he  met  a  man  descending. 

He  soon  recognized  his  worthy  nost,  thon^h  a  ^'  maud^^^fis 
it  is  called^  or  a  gray  shepherd^s  plaid^  supphed  his  travelling 
jockey-coat,  and  a  cap,  faced  with  wild-oafs  fur,  more  com- 
modionsly  covered  his  bandaged  head  than  a  hat  would  have 
done.  As  he  appeared  through  the  morning  mist.  Brown, 
accustomed  to  judge  of  men  by  their  thews  and  sinews,  could 
not  help  a(iminng  his  height,  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders, 
and  the  steady  firmness  of  his  step.  Dinmont  internally  paid 
the  same  compliment  to  Brown,  whose  athletic  form  he  now 
perused  somewhat  more  at  leisure  than  he  had  done  formerly. 
After  the  usual  greetings  of  the  morning,  the  guest  inquired 
whether  his  host  found  any  inconvenient  consequences  from 
the  last  night's  affray. 

^^I  had  maist  forgotten^t,''  said  the  hardy  Borderer;  "but 
I  think  this  morning,  now  that  I  am  fresh  and  sober,  if  you 
and  I  were  at  the  Withershins'  Latch,  wi*  ilka  ane  agude  oak 
souple  in  his  hand,  we  wadna  turn  back,  no  for  half  a  dizzen 
o'  yon  scaff-raff.'* 

"  But  are  you  prudent,  my  good  sir,*'  said  Brown,  '^  not 
to  take  an  hour  or  two^s  repose  after  receiving  such  severe 
contusions?'' 

"  Confusions ! "  replied  the  farmer,  laughing  in  derision. 
'^  Lord,  Captain,  naething  confuses  my  head.  I  ance  jumped 
up  and  laid  the  dogs  on  the  fox  after  1  had  tumbled  from  the 
tap  o'  Christenbury  Craig,  and  that  might  have  confused  me 
to  purpose.  Na,  naething  oonf  uses  me,  unlessit  be  a  screed 
o'  drink  at  an  orra  time.  Besides,  I  behooved  to  be.rouad 
the  hirsel  this  morniiig  and  see  how  the  herds  were  coming  on ; 
thejr're  apt  to  be  negligent  wi^  their  footballs,  and  fairs,  and 
trysts,  when  ane's  away.  And  there  I  met  wi'  Tarn  o'  Tod- 
shaw,  and  a  wlieen  o'  the  rest  o'the  billies  on  the  water  side  ; 
thev're  a'  for  a  fox-hunt  this  morning,— ye'U  gang  ?  Fll  gie 
ye  t)umple,  and  take  thfei  brood  mare  mysell." 

' '  But  I  fear  I  must  leave  you  this  morning,  Mr.  Dinmont,'' 
replied  Brown. 

"  The  fient  a  bit  o'  that,"  exclaimed  the  Borderer.  "  I'll 
na  part  wi'  ye  at  ony  rate  for  a  fortnight  mair.  Na,  na ;  we 
dinna  meet  sic  friends  as  you  on  a  Bewcastle  moss  every 
night."  ,        ; 

Brown  had  not  designed  his  journey. should  be  a  speedy 
one  ;  he.  therefore  Readily  compounded  with  this  hearty  invitar 
tion  by  agreeing  to  pass  a  week  at  Charlie's  Hope. 

On  their  return  to  the  house,  wh^re  the  goodwife  pre- 
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sided  over  an  ample  breakfast,  she  heard  news  of  the  pro- 
posed fox-hunt,  not  indeed  with  approbation,  but  with- 
out alarm  or  surprise*  ''  Dand  1  ye  re  the  auld  man  yet ; 
naething  will  make  ye  take  warning  till  yeVe  brought  liame 
some  day  wi^  your  feet  foremost/' 

"Tut,  lassl^'  answered  Oandie,  '^ye  ken  yoursell  I  am 
jiever  a  prin  the  waur  o'  mv  rambles/' 

"So  saying,  he  exhorted  iJrown  to  be  hasty  in  dispatching 
his  breakfast,  as,  *^  the  frost  having  given  way,  tibe  scent 
would  lie  this  morning  primely/' 

Out  they  sallied  accordingly  for  Otterscope  Scaurs,  the 
farmer  leading  the  way.  They  soon  quitted  the  little  valley, 
and  involved  themselves  among  hills  as  steep  as  they  could 
be  without  being  precipitous.  The  sides  often  presented 
gullies,  down  which,  in  the  winter  season,  or  after  heavy 
rain,  the  torrents  descended  with  great  f uiy.  Some  dappled 
mists  still  floated  along  the  peaks  of  the  hills,  the  remams  of 
the  mominff  clouds,  for  the  frost  had  broken  up  with  a  smart 
shower.  Through  these  fleecy  screens  were  seen  a  hundred 
little  temporary  streamlets,  or  rills,  descending  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  like  silver  threads.  By  small  sheep-tracks 
along  these  steeps,  over  which  Dinmont  trotted  with  the  most 
fearless  confidence,  they  at  length  drew  near  the  scene  of 
sport,  and  began  to  see  other  men,  both  on  horse  and  foot, 
making  toward  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Brown  was  puz- 
zling himself  to  conceive  how  a  fox-chase  could  take  place 
among  hills,  where  it  was  barely  possible  for  a  pony,  accus- 
tomed to  the. ground,  to  trot  along,  but  where,  quitting  the 
track  for  half  a  yard's  breadth,  the  rider  might  be  either 
bogged  or  precipitated  down  the  bajxk.  This  wonder  was 
not  diminished  when  he  came  to  the  place  of  action. 

They  had  gradually  ascended  very  high,  and  now  found 
themselves  on  a  mountain-ridge,  overhanging  a  glen  of  great 
depth,  but  extremely  narrow.  Here  the  sportsmen  had  col- 
lected, with  an  apparatus  which  would  hjKve  shocked  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pytchley  Hunt ;  for,  the  object  being  the  removal 
of  a  noxious  and  destructive  animal>  as  well  as  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  poor  Reynard  was  allowed  muoh  less  f^ir  play 
than  when  pursued  in  form  through  an  open  country.  The 
strength  of  his  habitation,  however^  and  the  nature  of  the 
grou^  by  which  it  was  surrounded  on  all  sides,  supplied 
what  was  wanting  in  the  courtesy  of  hip  pursuers.  The 
sides  of  tiie  glen  were  teofcen  banks  of  eartn  and  rocks  of 
rotten  stone,. which,  sank  sheer  down  to  the  little  winding 
stream  below,  affording  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  sqathed 
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brashwood  or  a  patch  of  furze.  Along  the  edges  of  this 
rayine,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  very  narrow,  but  of  pro- 
found depth,  the  hunters  on  horse  and  foot  ranged  them- 
selves ;  almost  every  farmer  had  with  him  at  least  a  brace  of 
large  and  fierce  greyhounds,  of  the  race  of  those  deer-dogs 
which  were  formerly  used  in  that  country,  but  greatly  les- 
sened in  size  from  being  crossed  with  the  common  breed. 
The  huntsman,  a  sort  of  provincial  officer  of  the  district,  who 
receives  a  certain  supply  of  meal,  and  a  reward  for  every  fox 
he  destroys,  was  already  at  the  bottom  of  the  dell,  whose 
echoes  thundered  to  the  chiding  of  two  or  three  brace  of  fox- 
hounds. Terriers,  including  the  whole  generation  of  Pepper 
and  Mustard,  were  also  in  attendance,  having  been  sent  for- 
ward under  the  care  of  a  shepherd.  Mongrel,  whelp,  and 
cur  of  low  degree  filled  up  the  burden  of  the  chorus.  The 
spectators  on  the  brink  of  the  ravine,  or  glen,  held  their 
greyhounds  in  leash  in  readiness  to  slip  them  at  the  fox  as 
soon  as  the  activity  of  the  party  below  should  force  him  to 
abandon  his  cover. 

The  scene,  though  uncouth  to  the  eye  of  a  professed 
sportsman,  had  something  in  it  wildly  captivating.  The 
shifting  figures  on  the  mountain  ridge,  havmg  the  sky  for 
their  background,  appeared  to  move  m  the  air.  The  aogs, 
impatient  of  their  restraint,  and  maddened  with  the  baying 
beneath,  sprang  here  and  there,  and  strained  at  the  slips, 
which  prevented  them  from  joining  their  companions.  Look- 
ing down,  the  view  was  equally  atriking.  The  thin  mifits 
were  not  totally  dispersed  in  the  glen,  so  that  it  was  often 
through  their  gauzy  medium  that  the  eye  siarove  to  discover 
the  motions  of  the  hunters  below.  Sometimes  a  breath  of 
wind  made  the  scene  visible,  the  blue  rill  glittering  as  it 
twined  itself  through  its  rude  and  solitary  dell.  They  then 
could  see  the  shepherds  springing  with  fearless  activity  from 
one  dangerous  point  to  another,  and  cheering  the  dogs  on 
the  scent,  the  whole  so  diminished  by  depth  and  distance  that 
they  looked  like  pygmies.  Again  the  mists  close  over  them, 
and  the  only  signs  of  their  continued  exertions  are  the  hal- 
loos  of  the  men  and  the  clamons  of  the  hounds,  ascending  as 
it  were  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  When  tiie  fox,  tiius 
persecuted  from  one  stronghold  to  anotJuer,  was  at  length 
obliged  to  abandon  his  valley,  and  to  break  away  for  ia  more 
distant  retreat,  those  who  watched  his  motions  from  the  top 
slipped  their  ^yhounds,  which,  excelling  the  fox  in  swift- 
ness, and  equaling  him  in  ferocity  and  spirit,  soon  brought 
the  plunderer  to  his  life's  end. 
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In  this  way,  without  any  attention  to  the  ordinary  rnles 
and  decorams  of  sport,  bat  apparently  as  mnch  to  the  ^ti- 
fication  both  of  bipeds  and  quadrnpeds  as  if  all  due  ritufQ  had 
been  followed,  four  foxes  were  killed  on  this  active  mominff ; 
and  even  Brown  himself,  though  he  had  seen  the  princdy 
sports  of  India,  and  ridden  a-tiger-hunting  upon  an  elephant 
with  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  prof  e^ed  to  have  received  an  excel- 
lent morning's  amusement.  When  the  sport  was  riven  up 
for  the  day,  most  of  the  sportsmen,  according  to  the  estab- 
lished hospitality  of  the  country,  went  to  dme  at  Charlie's 
Hope. 

During  their  return  homeward  Brown  rode  for  a  short 
time  beside  the  huntsman,  and  asked  him  some  questions 
concerning  the  mode  in  which  he  exercised  his  profession. 
The  man  showed  an  unwillingness  to  meet  his  eye,  and  a  dis- 
position to  be  rid  of  his  company  and  conversation,  for  which 
Brown  could  not  easily  account.  He  was  a  thin,  dark,  active 
fellow,  well  framed  for  the  hardy  profession  which  he  exer- 
cised. But  hig  face  had  not  the  frankness  of  the  jolly  hunter ; 
he  was  down-looked,  embarrassed,  and  avoided  the  eyes  of 
those  who  looked  hard  at  him.  After  some  unimportant 
observations  on  the  success  of  the  day.  Brown  gave  him  a 
trifling  gratuity,  and  rode  on  with  his  landlord.  They  found 
the  goodwife  prei)ared  for  their  reception  ;  the  fold  and  the 
poultry-yard  furnished  the  entertainment,  and  the  kind  and 
hearty  welcome  made  amends  for  all  deficiencies  in  elegance 
and  fashion. 


CHAiPTER  XXVI 

The  Elliots  and  Armstrongs  did  convene. 
They  were  a  gallant  company  I 

Ballad  of  Johnnie  Armstrong. 

Without  noticing  the  occupations  of  an  intervening  day  or 
two,  which,  as  they  consisted  of  the  ordinary  sylvan  amuse- 
ments of  shooting  and  coursing,  have  nothing  sufficiently  in- 
teresting to  detain  the  reader,  we  pass  to  one  in  some  degree 
peculiar  to  Scotland,  which  may  be  called  a  sort  of  salmon- 
hunting.  This  chase,  in  which  the  fish  is  pursued  and  struck 
with  barbed  spears,  or  a  sort  of  long-shafted  trident,  called  a 
waster,  is  much  practised  at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk  and  in  the 
other  salmon  rivers  of  Scotland.  The  sport  is  followed  by 
day  and  night,  but  most  commonly  in  the  latter,  when  the 
fish  are  discovered  by  means  of  torches,  or  fire-grates,  filled 
with  blazing  fragments  of  tar-barrels,  which  shed  a  strong 
though  partial  light  upon  the  water.  On  the  present  occasion 
the  principal  party  were  embarked  in  a  crazy  boat  upon  a  part 
of  the  river  which  was  enlarged  and  deepened  by  the  restraint 
of  a  mill- wear,  while  others,  like  the  ancient  Bacchanals  in 
their  gambols,  ran  along  the  banks,  brandishing  their  torches 
and  spears,  and  pursuing  the  salmon,  some  of  which  endeav- 
ored to  escape  up  the  stream,  while  others,  shrouding  them- 
selves under  roots  of  trees,  fragments  of  stones,  and  large 
rocks,  attempted  to  conceal  themselves  from  the  researches 
of  the  fishermen.  These  the  party  in  the  boat  detected  by 
the  slightest  indications ;  the  twinkling  of  a  fin,  the  rising 
of  an  air-bell,  was  sufficient  to  point  out  to  these  adroit 
sportsmen  in  what  direction  to  use  their  weapon. 

The  scene  was  inexpressibly  animating  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  it ;  but,  as  Brown  was  not  practis^  to  use  the  spear, 
he  soon  tired  of  making  efforts  which  were  attended  with  no 
other  consequences  than  jarring  his  arms  against  the  rocks  at 
the  bottom  of  the  river,  upon  which,  instead  of  the  devoted 
salmon,  he  often  bestowed  his  blow.  Nor  did  he  relish, 
though  he  concealed  feelings  which  would  not  have  been  un- 
derstood, being  quite  so  near  the  agonies  of  the  expiring  sal- 
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mon,  as  they  lav  flapping  about  iu  the  boat,  "w^hich  they 
moistened  with  wieir  blood.  He  therefore  requested  to  be 
put  ashore,  and,  fi^om  the  top  of  a  heugh  ox  broken  bank,  en- 
joyed the  scene  much  more  to  his  satisfaction.  Often  he 
thought  of  his  friend  Dudley  the  artist,  when  he  observed  the 
effect  produced  by  the  strong  red  glare  on  the  romantic  banks 
under  which  the  boat  glidea.  Now  the  light  diminished  to 
a  distant  star  that  seemed  to  twinkle  on  the  waters,  like  those 
which,  according  to  the  legends  of  the  country,  the  water- 
kelpy  sends  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  watery  grave  of 
his  victims.  Then  it  advanced  nearer,  brightening  and  en- 
larging as  it  again  approached,  till  the  broad  flickering 
flame  rendered  bank  and  rock  and  tree  visible  as  it  passed, 
tingeing  them  with  its  own  red  glare  of  dusky  light,  and  re- 
signing them  gradually  to  darkness,  or  to  pale  moonlight,  as 
it  receded.  By  this  light  also  were  seen  the  figures  in  the 
boat,  now  holding  high  tiieir  weapons,  now  stooping  to  strike, 
now  standing  upright,  bronzed  by  the  same  red  glare  into  a 
color  which  might  have  befitted  the  regions  of  Pandemo- 
nium. 

Having  amused  himself  for  some  time  with  these  effects  of 
light  and  3iadow,  Brown  strolled  homewards  towards  the  farm- 
house, gazing  in  his  way  at  the  persons  engaged  in  the  sport, 
two  or  three  of  whom  are  generally  kept  together,  one  holding 
the  torch,  the  others  with  their  spears,  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  light  it  affords  to  strike  their  prey.  As  he  ob- 
served one  man  struggling  with  a  very  weighty  salmon  which 
he  had  speared,  but  was  unable  completely  to  raise  from  the 
water.  Brown  advanced  close  to  the  bank  to  see  the  issue  of 
his  exertions.  The  man  who  held  the  torch  in  this  instance 
was  the  huntsman,  whose  sulky  demeanor  Brown  had  already 
noticed  with  surprise.  '^  Come  here,  sir  !  come  here,  sir  ! 
look  at  this  aaie  !  He  turns  up  a  side  like  a  sow.^^  Such  was 
the  cry  from  the  assistants  when  some  of  them  observed 
Brown  advancing. 

"  Ground  the  waster  weel,  man !  ground  the  waster  weel ! 
Hand  him  down !  Ye  haena  the  pith  o^  a  cat !  ^'  were  the 
<5rie8  of  advice,  encouragement,  and  expostulation  from  those 
who  were  on  the  bank  to  the  sportsman  engaged  with  the 
salmon,  who  stood  up  to  his  middle  in  water,  jingling  among 
broken  ice,  struggling  against  the  force  of  the  fish  and  the 
strength  of  the  current,  and  dubious  in  what  manner  he 
should  attempt  to  secure  his  booty.  As  Brown  came  to  the 
^ge  of  the  bank,  be  called  out — ^'  Hold  up  your  torch,  friend 
huntsman  I^'  for  he  had  already  distinguished  his  dusky  fea- 
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tares  by  the  strong  light  cast  upon  them  by  the  blaze.  Bnt 
the  fellow  no  sooner  heard  his  voice,  and  saw,  or  rather  con- 
cluded, it  was  Brown  who  approached  him,  than,  instead  of 
advancing  his  light,  he  let  it  arop,  as  if  accidentally,  into  the 
water. 

"  The  deiFs  in  Gabriel  !'*  said  the  spearman,  as  the  frag- 
ments oi^  glowing  wood  floated  half-blazing,  half-snarkling, 
but  soon  extinguished,  down  the  stream.  "  The  deu's  in  the 
man  !  Ill  never  master  him  without  the  light ;  and  a  braver 
kipper,  could  I  but  land  him,  never  reisted  abune  a  pair  o' 
cleeks.'**  Some  dashed  into  the  water  to  lend  their  assist- 
ance, and  the  fish,  which  was  afterwards  found  to  weigh  nearly 
thirty  pounds,  was  landed  in  safety. 

"Hie  behavior  of  the  huntisman  struck  Brown,  although  he 
had  no  recollection  of  hrs  face,  nor  could  conceive  why  he 
should,  as  it  appeared  he  evidently  did,  shun  his  observation. 
Could  he  be  one  of  the  footpads  he  had  en<k)untered  a  few 
days  before  f  The  supposition  was  not  altogether  improbable, 
although  unwarranted  by  any  observation  he  was  abl6  to  make 
upon  the  man's  fiffure  and  face.  To  be  sure  the  villains  wore 
their  hats  much  slouched,  and  had  loose  coats,  and  their  size 
was  not  in  any  way  so  peculiarly  discriminated  as  to  enable 
him  to  resort  to  that  criterion.  He  resolved  to  speak  to  his 
host  Dinmont  on  the  subject,  but  for  obvious  reasons  con- 
cluded it  were  best  defer  the  explanation  until  a  cool  hour  in 
the  morning. 

The  sportsmen  returned  loaded  with  fish,  upwards  of  one 
hundred  salmon  having  been  killed  within  the  range  of  their 
sport.  The  best  were  selected  for  the  use  of  the  principal 
formers,  the  others  divided  among  their  shepherds,  cottfurs, 
dependants,  and  others  of  inferior  rank  who  attended.  These 
fish,  dried  in  the  turf  smoke  of  their  cabins  or  shealings, 
formed  a  savory  addition  to  the  mess  of  potatoes,  mixed  with 
onions,  which  was  the  principal  part  of  their  winter  food.  In 
the  mean  while  a  liberal  distribution  of  ale  and  whiskey  was 
made  among  them,  besides  what  was  called,  a  kettle  of  fish, — 
two  or  three  salmon,  namely,  plunged  into  a  caldron  and 
boiled  for  their  supper.  Brown  accompanied  his  jolly  land- 
lord and  the  rest  of  his  friends  into  the  large  and  smoky 
kitchen,  where  this  savory  mess  reeked  on  an  oaken  table, 
massive  enough  to  have  dined  Johnnie  Armstrong  and  his 
merry-men.  All  was  hearty  cheer  and  huzza,  and  jest  and 
clamorous  laughter,  and  bragging  alternately,  and  raillery 
between  whiles.     Our  traveller  looked  earnestly  around  for 

*  See  Lum  Cleeks.    Note  4. 
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the  dark  countenance  of  the  fox-hunter ;  but  it  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 

At  length  he  hazarded  a  question  concerning  him.  "  That 
was  an  awkward  accident,  my  lads,  of  one  of  you,  who 
dropped  his  torch  in  the  water  when  his  companion  was 
struggling  with  the  large  fish.'* 

''  Awkward  ! "  returned  a  shepherd,  looking  up  (the  same 
stout  young  fellow  who  had  speared  the  salmon);  ''he  de- 
served his  i)aiks  f or't,  to  put  out  the  light  when  the  fish  was 
on  ane's  witters  1  I^m  weel  convinced  Gabriel  drapped  the 
roughies  in  the  water  on  purpose ;  he  doesna  like  to  see  ony- 
body  do  a  thing  better  than  himsell.^' 

''  Ay,'*  said  another,  ''  he's  sair  shamed  o'  himsell,  else  he 
would  have  be  :n  up  here  the  night;  Gabriel  likes  a  little  o' 
the  gude  thing  as  weel  as  ony  o'  us.'' 

''  Is  he  of  this  country  ?  "  said  Brown. 

"Na,  na,  he's  been  but  shortly  in  oj05ce,  but  he's  a  fell 
hunter ;  he's  f rae  down  the  country,  some  gate  on  tiie  Dum- 
fries side." 

-''And  what's  his  name, pray  ?" 

"  Gabriel." 

"But  Gabriel  what?" 

"  Oh,  Lord  kens  that ;  we  dinna  mind  folk's  afternames 
muokle  here,  they  run  sae  muckle  into  clans." 

"  Ye  see,  sir,"  said- an  old  shepherd,  rising  and  speaking 
very  slow,  "the  folks  hereabout  are  a'  Armstrongs  and 
Elliots,*  and  sic  like — twa  or  three  given  names — ^and  so,  for 
distinction's  sake,  the  lairds  and  farmers  have  the  names  of 
their  places  that  they  live  at ;  as,  for  example,  Tam  o'  Tod- 
shaw.  Will  o'  the  Flat,  Hobbie  o'  Sorbietrees,  and  our  good 
master  here  o'  the  Charlie's  Hope.  Aweel,  sir,  and  then  the 
inferior  sort  o'  people,  yell  observe,  are  kend  by  sorts  o'  by- 
names soijxe.o'  them,  as  Glaiket  Christie^  and  the  Deuke's 
Davie,  or  .maybe,  like  tliis  lad  Gabriel,  by  his  employment ; 
as,  for  example.  Tod  Gabbie,  or  Hunter  Gabbie.  He's  no 
been  lang  here,  sir,  and  I  dinna  think. onybody  kens  him  by 
ony  other  name.  But  it's  no  right  to  rin  him  doun  ahint  his 
back,  for  he's  a  fell  fox-hunter,  though  he's  maybe  no  just 
sae  clever  .as  someo'  the  folk  hereawa  wi'  the  waster." 
'  After  some  fcu^jher  desultory  conversation,  the  superior 
sportsmen  retired  to  conclude  the  evening  after  their  own 
manner,  leaving  the  othesra  to  enjoy  themselves,  unawed  by 
their  presen(?e.  That  evening,  like  all  those  which  Brown 
had  passed  at  Charlie's  Hope,  was  spent  in  mucl^i  innocent 

*  See  Claii  Surnames.    Note  5. 
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mirth  and  conviviality.  The  latter  might  have  approached 
to  the  verge  of  riot  but  for  the  good  women  ;  for  several  of 
the  neighboring  mistresses  (a  phrase  of  a  signification  how 
different  from  what  it  bears  in  more  fashionable  life !)  had  as- 
sembled at  Charlie's  Hope  to  witness  the  event  of  this  mem- 
orable evening.  Finding  the  punch-bowl  was  so  often 
replenished  that  there  was  some  danger  of  their  gracious  pres- 
ence being  forgotten,  they  rushed  in  valorously  upon  the  rec- 
reant revellers,  headed  by  our  good  mistress  Ailie,  so  that 
Venus  speedily  routed  Bacchus.  The  fiddler  and  piper  next 
madp  their  appearance,  and  the  best  j^art  of  the  night  was  gal- 
lantly consumed  in  dancing  to  their  music. 

An  otter-hunt  the  next  day,  and  a  badger-baiting  the  day 
after,  consumed  the  time  merrily.  I  hope  our  traveller  will 
not  sink  in  the  reader  ^s  estimation,  sportsman  though  he  may 
be,  when  I  inform  him  that  on  this  last  occasion,  after  young 
Pepper  had  lost  a  fore-foot  and  Mustard  the/second  had  been 
nearly  throttled,  he  begged,  as  a  particular  and  personal  favor 
of  Mr.  Dinmont,  that  the  poor  badger,  who  had  made  so  gal- 
lant a  defence,  should  be  permitted  to  retire  to  hia  earth  with- 
out farther  molestation. 

The  farmer,  who  would  probably  have  treated  this  request 
with  supreme  contempt  had  it  come  from  any  other  person, 
was  contented  in  Brown's  case  to  express  the  utter  extremity 
of  his  wonder.  "Weel,'^  he  said,  ^^  that's  queer  aneugh ! 
But  since  ye  take  his  part,  deil  a  tjrke  shall  meddle  wi'  him 
mair  in  my  day.  We'll  e'en  mark  him,  and  ca'  him  the  Cap- 
tain's brock ;  and  I'm  sure  I^m  glad  I  can  do  onything  to 
oblige  you, — ^but,  Lord  save  us,  to  care  about  a  brock  1 " 

After  a  week  spent  in  rural  sport,  and  distinguished  by 
the  most  frank  attentions  on  the  part  of  his  honest  landlord. 
Brown  bade  adieu  to  the  banks  of  the  Liddel  and  the  hospi- 
tality of  Charlie's  Hope.  The  children,  with  all  of  whom  he 
had  now  become  an  intimate  and  a  favorite,  roared  manfully 
in  full  chorus  at  his  departure,  and  he  was  obliged  to  promise 
twenty  times,  that  he  would  soon  return  and  play  over  all 
their  favorite  tunes  upon  the  flageolet  till  they  had  got  them 
by  heart.  ^'Come  back  again.  Captain,"  said  one  little 
sturdy  fellow,  ^*and  Jenny  will  be  your  wife."  Jenny  was 
about  eleven  years  old ;  she  ran  and  hid  herself  behind  her 
mammy. 

''Captain,  come  back,"  said  a  little  fat  roll-about  girl  of 
six,  holding  her  mouth  up  to  be  kissed,  '*  and  111  be  your  wife 
my  ainsell. 

"  They  must  be  of  harder  mould  than  I,"  thought  Brown, 
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*^  who  conld  part  from  so  many  kind  hearts  with  indifference/* 
The  ^ood  dame  too^  with  matron  modesty^  and  iEui  affection- 
ate simplicity  that  marked  tl^e  olden  time^  offered  her  cheek 
to  the  aeparting  ^est.  ^^It^s  little  the  likfe  of  ws  can  do/* 
she  sidd,  *  kittle  indeed;  but  yet,  if  there  were  but  ony- 
thing ** 

"  Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dinmont,  you  embolden  me  to  make 
a  request :  would  you  but  have  the  kindness  to  weave  me,  or 
work  me,  just  such  a  gray  plaid  as  the  goodman  wears  ?  "  He 
had  learned  the  language  and  feelings  of  the  country  even 
during  the  short  time  of  his  residence,  and  was  aware  of  the 
pleasure  the  request  would  confer. 

"  A  tait  o*  woo*  would  be  scarce  amanff  us,**  said  the  good- 
,wife,  brightening,  "if  ye  shouldna  hae  Qiat,  and  as  gude  a 
tweel  as  ever  cam  afl  a  pirn.  1*11  speak  to  Johnnie  Goodsire, 
the  weaver  at-  the  Castletown,  the  mom.  Fare  ye  weel,  sir ! 
and  may  ye  be  just  as  happy  yoursell  as  ye  like  to  see  a*  body 
else ;  and  that  would  be  asair  wish  to  some  folk/* 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  our  traveller  left  his 
trusty  attendant  Wasp  to  be  a  guest  at  Charlie*s  Hope  for  a 
season.  He  foresaw  that  he  mi^ht  prove  a  troublesome  at- 
tendant in  the  event  of  his  being  m  any  situation  where 
secrecy  and  concealment  might  be  necessary.  He  was  there- 
fore consigned  to  the  care  of  the  eldest  boy,  who  promised, 
in  the  words  of  the  old  song,  that  he  should  have 

A  bit  of  his  supp^,  a  bit  of  his  bed, 

and  ttat  he  should,  be  engaged  in  none  of  those  perilous  pas- 
times in  which  the  race  of  Mustard  and  Pepper  had  ^uffered 
fre(]^uent  mutilation.  Brown  now  prepared  for  his  journey, 
havmg  taken  a  temporary  farewell  of  his  trusty  little  com- 
panion. 

There  is  an  odd  prejudice  in  these  hills  in  favor  of  riding. 
Every  farmer  rides  well,  and  rides  the  whole  day.  Probably 
the  extent  of  their  large  pasture  farms,  and  the  necessity  of 
surveying  them  rapidly,  first  introduced  this  custom ;  or  a 
very  zealous  antiquary  might  derive  it  from  the  times  of  the 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  when  twenty  thousand  horsemen 
assembled  at  the  light  of  the  beacon-fires.*  But  the  truth  is 
undeniable ;  they  like  to  be  on  horseback,  and  can  be  with 
difficulty  convinced  that  any  one  chooses  walking  from  other 

*  It  wduld  be  aifectation  to  alter  this  reference.  But  the  reader  will  under- 
stand that  it  was  inserted  to  keep  up  the  author's  incognito,  as  he  was  not  likely 
to  be  suspected  of  quotinjirhis  own  works.  This  explanation  is  also  applicable  to 
one  or  two  similar  passages,  in  this  and  the  other  novels,  introduced  for  the  same 
reason. 
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motives  than  those  of  convenience  or  necessity.  Accordingly, 
Dinmont  insisted  upon  mounting  his  guest  and  accompanying 
him  on  horseback  as  far  as  the  nearest  town  in  Dumfries- 
shire, where  he  had  directed  his  baggage  to  be  sent,  and  from 
which  he  proposed  to  pursue  his  intended  journey  towards 
Woodbourne,  the  residence  of  Julia  Mannering. 

Upon  the  way  he  questioned  his  companion  concerning 
the  character  of  the  fox-hunter ;  but  gained  little  informa- 
tion, as  he  had  been  called  to  that  office  while  Dinmont  was 
making  the  round  of  the  Highland  fairs.  ^^He  was  a  shake- 
rag  like  fellow/^  he  said,  "  and,  he  dared  to  say,  had  gypsey 
blood  in  his  veins ;  but  at  ony  rate  he  was  nane  o'  the  smaiks 
that  had  been  on  their  quarters  in  the  moss  ;  he  would  ken 
them  weel  if  he  ^w  them  again.  There  are  some  no  bad 
folk  amang  the  gypsies  too,  to  be  sic  a  gang/^  added  Dandie  ; 
'^  if  ever  I  see  that  auld  randle-tree  of  a.  wife  again,  I^U  gie 
her  something  to  buy  tobacco,  I  have  a  great  notion  she 
meant  me  very  fair  after  a,\" 

When  they  were  about  finally  to  part,  the  good  farmer 
held  Brown  long  by  the  hand,  and  at  length  said,  "  Captain, 
the  woo^s  sae  weel  up  the  year  that  it^s  paid  a'  the  rent,  and 
we  have  naething  to  do  wi^  the  rest  o'  the  siller  when  Ailie 
has  had  her  new  gown,  and  the  bairns  their  bits  o'  duds. 
Now  I  was  thinking  of  some  safe  haad  to  put  it  into,  for  it's 
ower  muckle  to  ware  on  brandy  and  sugar  ;  now  I  have  heard 
that  you  army  gentlemen  can  sometimes  buy  yoursells  up  a 
step,  and  if  a  hundred  or  twa  would  help  ye  on  such  an 
occasion,  the  bit  scrape  o'  your  pen  would  be  as  good  to  me  as 
the  siller,  and  ye  might  just  take  yer  ain  time  o'  settling  it ; 
it  wad  be  a  great  convenience  to  me,"  Brown,  who  felt  the 
full  delicacy  that  wished  to  disguise  the  conferring  an  obliga- 
tion under  the  show  of  asking  a  favor,  thanked  his  grateful 
friend  most  heartily,  and  assured  him  he  would  have  recourse 
to  his  purse  without  scruple  should  circumstances  ever  render 
it  convenient  for  him.  And  thus  they  parted  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  mutual  regard.^ 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

If  thou  hast  any  love  of  mercy  in  thee, 
Turn  me  upon  my  face  that  I  may  die. 

Joanna  Baillie. 

Our  traveller  hired  a  post-chaise  at  the  place  where  he  sepa- 
rated from  Dinmont,  with  the  purpose  oi  proceeding  to  Klp- 
pletringan,  there  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  family  at 
WoodbouiTie,  before  he  should  venture  to  make  his  presence 
in  the  country  known  to  Miss  Mannering.  The  stage  was  a 
long  one  of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  the  road  lay  across 
the  country.  To  add  to  the  mconveniences  of  the  journey, 
the  snow  began  to  fall  pretty  quickly.  The  postilion,  how- 
ever, proceeded  on  his  journey  for  a  good  many  miles  without 
expressing  doubt  or  hesitation.  It  was  not  until  the  night 
was  completely  set  in  that  he  intimated  his  apprehensions 
whether  ne  was  in  the  right  road.  The  increasing  snow 
rendered  this  intimation  rather  alarming,  for,  as  it  drove  full 
in  the  lad's  face  and  lay  whitening  all  around  him,  it  served 
in  two  different  ways  to  confuse  his  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  diminish  the  chance  of  his  recovering  the  right 
track.  Brown  then  himself  got  out  and  looked  round,  not, 
it  may  be  well  imagined,  from  any  better  hope  than  that  of 
seeing  some  house  at  which  he  might  make  inquiry.  But 
none  appeared  ;  he  could  therefore  only  tell  the  lad  to  drive 
steadily  on.  The  road  on  which  they  were  ran  through  plan- 
tations of  considerable  extent  And  depth,  and  the  traveller 
therefore  conjectured  that  there  must  be  a  gentleman's  house 
at  no  great  distance.  At  length,  after  struggling  wearily  on 
for  about  a  mile,  the  post-boy  stopped,  and  protested  his  horses 
would  not  .budge  a  foot  farther ;  ^^  but  he  saw,''  he  said,  "  a 
light  among  the  trees,  which  must  proceed  from  a  house; 
the  only  way  was  to  inquire  the  road  there."  Accordingly, 
he  dismount^ed,  heavily  encumbered  with  a  long  great-coat 
and  a  pair  of  boots  which  might  have  rivalled  in  thickness 
the  seven-fold  shield  of  Ajax.  As  in  this  guise  he  was  plod- 
ding forth  upon  his  voyage  of  discovery.  Brown's  impatience 
prevailed,  and,  jumping  out  of  the  carriage^  be  desired  the  la4 
to  stop  where  he  was  by  the  horses^  ^Jxi  he  would  himself  go 

1«5 
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to  the  honse ;  a  command  which  the  driver  most  joyfully 
obeyed. 

Our  traveller  groped  along  the  side  of  the  inclosnre  from 
which  the  light  glimmered,  in  order  to  find  some  mode  of 
approaching  in  that  direction,  and,  after  proceeding  for  some 
space,  at  length  found  a  stile  in  the  hwige,  and  a  pathway 
leading  into  the  plantation,  which  in  that  place  was  of  great 
extent.  This  promised  to  1^  to  the  light  which  was  the 
object  of  his  search,  and  accordingly  Brown  proceeded  in  that 
direction,  but  soon  totally  lost  sight  of  it  among  the  trees. 
The  path,  which  at  first  seemed  broad  and  well  marked  by  the 
openmg  of  the  wood  through  which  it  winded,  was  now  less 
easily  distinguishable,  although  the  whiteness  of  the  snow 
afforded  some  reflected  light  to  assist  his  search.  Directing 
himself  as  much  as  possible  through  the  more  open  parts  of 
the  wood,  he  proceeded  almost  a  mile  without  either  recover- 
ing a  view  of  the  light  or  seeing  anything  resembling  a  habi- 
tation. Still,  however,  he  thought  it  best  to  persevere  in 
that  direction.  It  must  surely  have  been  a  light  in  the  hut 
of  a  forester,  for  it  shone  too  steadily  to  be  the  glimmer  of 
an  i^nis  fatuus.  The  ground  at  length  became  broken  and 
declmed  rapidly,  and,  although  Brown  conceived  he  still 
moved  along  what  had  once  at  least  been  a  pathway,  it  was 
now  very  unequal,  and  the  snow  concealing  those  breaches 
and  ine4ualities,  the  traveller  had  one  or  two  falls  in  conse- 
quence. He  began  now  to  think  of  turning  back,  especially 
as  the  falling  snow,  which  his  impatience  had  hitherto  pre- 
vents his  attending  to,  was  coming  on  thicker  and  faster. 

Willing,  however,  to  make  a  last  effort,  he  still  advanced 
a  little  way,  when  to  his  great  delight  he  beheld  the  light 
opposite  at  no  great  distMice,  and  apparently  upon  a  level 
with  him.  He  quickly  found  that  this  last  appearance  was 
deception,  for  the  ground  continued  so  rapidiv  to  sink  as 
made  it  obvious  there  was  a  deep  dell,  or  ravine  of  some  kind> 
between  him  and  the  object  of  his  search,  leaking  every  pre- 
caution to  preserve  his  footing,  he  continued  to  descend  until 
he  reached  the  bottom  of  a  very  steep  and  narrow  glen, 
through  which  winded  a  small  rivulet,  whose  course  was  then 
almost  choked,  with  snow.  He  now  found  himself  em- 
barrassed among  the  ruins  of  cottages,  who^e  black  gables, 
rendered  more  distinguishable  by  the  contrast  with  the 
whitened  surface  from  which  they  rose,  were  still  standing  ; 
the  side-wallg  had  long  since  given  way  to  time,  and,  piled  m 
shapeless  heaps  and  covered  with  snow,  offered  frequent  and 
embarrassing  obstacles  to  our  traveller's  progress.     Still,  how- 
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ever,  he  perse\;ered>  crossed  the  rivmlet,  not  without  some 
trouble,  and  at  length,  by  exertions  which  became  both  pain- 
ful and  perilous,  asceuded  its  opposite  and  very  rugged  bank, 
until  he  came  on  a  level  with  the  building  from  which  the 
gleam  proceeded. 

It  was  difficult,  especially  by  so  imperfect  a  light,  to  dis- 
cover the  nature  of  this  edifice ;  but  it  seemed  a  square  build- 
ing of  small  size,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  totally  ruinous. 
It  had,  perhaps,  been  tne  abode  in  former  times  of  some 
lesser  proprietor,  or  a  place  of  strength  and  concealment,  in 
case  of  need,  for  one  of  greater  importance.  But  only  the 
lower  vault  remained,  the  arch  of  which  formed  the  roof  in 
the  present  state  of  the  building.  Brown  first  approached 
the  place  from  whence  the  light  proceeded,  which  was  a 
long  narrow  slit  or  loop-hole,  such  as  usually  are  to  be  found 
in  old  castles.  Impelled  by  curiosity  to  reconnoitre  the  in- 
terior of  this  strange  place  before  he  entered,  Brown  gazed  in 
at  this  aperture.  A  scene  of  greater  desolation  could  not 
well  be  imagined.  There  was  a  fire  upon  the  floor,  the 
smoke  of  which,  after  circling  through  the  apartment, 
escaped  by  a  hole  broken  in  the  arch  above.  The  walls,  seen 
by  this  smoky  light,  had  the  rude  and  waste  appearance  of  a 
ruin  of  three  centuries  old  at  least.  A  cask  or  two,  with 
some  broken  boxes  and  packages,  lay  about  the  place  in  con- 
fusion. Bijt  the  inmates  chiefly  occupied  Brown^s  attention. 
Upon  a  lair  composed  of  straw,  with  a  blanket  stretched  over 
it,  lay  a  figure,  so  still  that,  except  that  it  was  not  dressed  in 
the  ordinary  habiliments  of  the  grave.  Brown  would  have 
concluded  it  to  be  a  corpse.  On  a  steadier  view  he  perceived 
it  was  only  on  the  point  of  becoming  so,  for  he  heard  one  or 
two  of  those  low,  deep,  and  hard-drawn  sighs  that  precede 
dissolution  when  the  frame  is  tenacious  oi  life.  A  female 
figure,  dressed  in  a  long  cloak,  sat  on  a  stone  by  this  miser- 
able couch  ;  her  elbows  rested  upon  her  knees,  and  her  face, 
averted  from  the  light  of  an  iron  lamp  beside  her,  was  bent 
upon  that  of  the  dying  person.  She  moistened  his  mouth 
from  tim,e  to  time  with  some  liquid,  and  between  whiles 
sang,  in  a  low  monotonous  cadence,  one  of  those  prayers,  or 
rather  spells,  which^  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England,  are  used  by  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  to 
speed  the  passage  of  a  parting  spirit,  like  the  tolling  of  the 
bell  in  Catholic  days.  She  accompanied  this  dismal  sound 
with  a  slow  rocking  motion  of  her  body  to  and  fro,  as  if  to 
keep  time  with  her  song.    The  words  ran  nearly  thus : 
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Wasted,  weary,  wherefore  stay, 
Wrestiing  thus  with  earth  and  day  ? 
From  the  body  pass  away. 

Hark!  the  mass  is  singing. 

From  thee  doff  thy  mortal  weed, 
Miury  Mother  be  thy  speed. 
Saints  to  help  thee  at  thy  need. 

Hark!  the  knell  is  ringing. 

Fear  not  snow-drift  driving  fast. 
Sleet,  or  hail,  or  levin  blast. 
Soon  the  shroud  shall  lap  thee  fast. 
And  tiie  sleep  be  on  thee  cast 

That  shall  ne'er  know  waking. 

Haste  thee,  haste  thee,  to  be  gone, 
Earth  flits  fast,  and  time  draws  on. 
G^asp  thy  gasp,  and  groan  thy  groan. 
Day  is  near  the  breaking. 

The  songstress  paused,  and  was  answered  by  one  or  two 
deep  and  hollow  groans,  that  seemed  to  proceed- from  the  very 
agony  of  the  mortal  strife.  ^^  It  will  not  be,''  she  muttered  to 
herself ;  ^^  he  cannot  pass  away  with  that  on  his  mind,  it  teth- 
ers him  here— 

*.*  *  Heaven  cannot  abide  it. 
Earth  refuses  to  hide  it.'  * 

I  must  open  the  door;''  and,  rising,  she  faced  towards  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  observing  heedf ullv  not  td  turn  back 
her  head,  and,  withdrawing  a  bolt  or  two  (for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  miserable  appearance  of  the  place,  the  door  was  cau- 
tiously secured),  she  lifted  the  latch,  saying, 

**  Open  lock,  end  strife. 
Come  deatii,  and  pass  life." 

Brown,  who  had  by  this  time  moved  from  his  post,  stood 
before  her  as  she  opened  the  door.  She  stepped  back  a  pace, 
and  he  entered,  instantly  recognizing,  but  with  no  comfort- 
able sensation,  the  same  gypsey  woman  whom  he  had  met  in 
Bewcastle.  She  also  knew  him  at  once,  and  her  attitude, 
figure,  and  the  anxiety  of  her  countenance,  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  well-disposed  ogress  of  a  fairy  tale,  warning  a 
stranger  not  to  enter  the  dangerous  castle  of  her  husband. 
The  first  words  she  spoke  (holding  up  her  hands  in  a  reprov- 
ing manner^  were,  ^^  Said  I  not  to  ye.  Make  not,  meddle  not  ? 
Beware  of  tne  redding  straik !  \     x  ou  are  come  to  no  house  o' 

*  See  Oypsey  SupMvtItions.    Note  6. 

t  The  reddine  straik,  namelv,  a  blow  reoeiTed  by  a  peacemaker  wbo  interferes 
betwixt  two  combatants,  to  red  or  separate  thenif  is  proverbially  laid  to  be  tbe 
most  dangerous  blow  a  man  can  receive. 
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fair-strae  death/'  So  saying,  she  raised  the  lamp  and  turned 
its  light  on  the  dying  man,  whose  rude  and  harsh  features 
were  now  convulsed  with  the  last  agony,  A  roll  of  linen 
about  his  head  was  stained  with  blood,  which  had  soaked  also 
through  the  blankets  aaid  the  straw.  It  was,  indeed,  under 
no  natural  disease  that  the  wretch  was  suffering.  Brown 
started  back  from  this  horrible  object,  and,  turning  to  the 
gypsey,  exdauned,  *^  Wretched  woman,  who  has  done  this  ?^' 

^^They  that  were  permitted,*'  answered  Meg  Merrilies, 
while  she  scanned  with  a  close  and  keen  glance  the  features 
of  the  expiring  man.  ^'  He  has  had  a  sair  struggle  ;  but  it's 
passing.  I  kenned  he  would  pass  when  you  came  in.  That 
was  the  death-ruckle  ;  he's  dead." 

Sounds  were  how  heard  at  a  distance,  as  of  voices.  ^^  They 
are  coming,"  said  she  to  Brown  ;  "  you  are  a  dead  man  if  ye 
had  as  mony  lives  as  hairs."  Brown  eagerly  looked  round  for 
some  weapon  of  defence.  There  was  none  near.  He  then 
rushed  to  the  door  with  the  intention  of  plunging  among  the 
trees,  and  making  his  escape  by  flight  from  what  he  now  es- 
teemed a  den  of  murderers,  but  Merrilies  held  him  with  a 
masculine  grasp.  *^ Here,"  she  said,  "here,  be  still  and  you 
are  safe ;  stir  not,  whatever  you  see  or  hear,  and  nothing 
shall  befall  Von." 

Brown,  la  these  desperate  circumstances,  remembered  this 
woman's  intimation  formerly,  and  thought  he  had  no  chance 
of  safety  but  in  obeying  her.  She  caused  him  to  couch  down 
among  a  parcel  of  straw  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  apart- 
ment from  tiie  coi^)S6,  covered  him  carefully,  and  flung  over 
him  two  or  tiiree  old  sacks  which  lay  about  the  place. 
Anxious  to  observe  what  was  to  happen.  Brown  arranged  aa 
softly  as  he  could  the  means  of  peeping  from  under  the 
coverings  by  which  he  was  hidden,  and  awaited  with  a  throb- 
bing heart  the  issue  of  this  strange  and  most  unpleasant  ad- 
venture. The  old  gypsey  in  the  mean  time  set  about  arranging 
the  dead  body,  composmg  its  limbs,  and  straightening  the 
arms  by  its  side.  "  Best  to  do  this,"  she  muttered,  "  ere  he 
stiffen."  She  placed  on  the  dead  man's  breast  a  trencher, 
with  salt  sprinkled  upon  it,  set  one  candle  at  the  head  and 
another  at  the  feet  of  the  body,  and  lighted  both.  Then  she 
resumed  her  song,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  those  whose 
voices- had  beeii  heard  without.  ,         : 

Brown  was  a  w)ldier,  and  a  brave  one  ;  but  he  was  also  a 
man,  and  at  this  moment  his  fears  mastered  his  courage  so 
completely  that,  the  cold  drops  burst  out  from  every  pore. 
The  idea  of  ibeing  dragged  out  of  Ms  miserable  ooncealmeQt 
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by  wretches  whose  trade  was  that  of  midnight  murder,  wiiii- 
out  weapons  or  the  slightest  means  of  ddfence,  except  en- 
treaties, which  would  be  only  their  sport,  add  cries  for  help, 
which  could  never  reach  other  ear  than  their  own ;  his  safety 
intrusted  to  the  precarious  compassion  of  a  bein^  associated 
with  these  felons,  and  whose  trade  of  rapine  ana  imposture 
must  have  hardened  her  against  every  human  feeling — ^the 
bitterness  of  his  emotions  almost  choked  him.  He  endeavcH'ed 
to  read  in  her  withered  and  dark  countenance,  as  the  lamp 
threw  its  light  upon  her  features,  something  that  promised 
those  feelings  of  compassion  which  females,  even  in  their 
most  degraded  state,  can  seldom  altogether  smother.  There 
was  no  such  touch  of  humanity  about  this  woman.  The  in- 
terest, whatever  it  was,  that  determined  her  in  his  favor  arose 
not  from  the  impulse  of  compassion,  but  from  some  internal, 
and  probably  capricious,  association  of  feelings,  to  which  he 
had  no  clew.  It  rested,  perhaps,  on  a  fancied  likeness,  such 
as  Lady  Macbeth  found  to  her  father  in  the  sleeping  mon- 
arch. Such  were  the  reflections  that  passed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion through  Brown's  mind  as  he  gazed  from  his  hiding-place 
upon  this  extraordinaiy  personage^  Meantime  the  gang  did 
not  yet  approach,  and  he  was  almost  prompted  to  resume  his 
original  intention  of  attempting  an  escape  from  tiie  hut,  and 
cursed  internally  his  own  irresolution,  which  had. consented 
to  his  being  cooped  up  where  he  had  neither  rooin  for  resist- 
ance nor  flight. 

Meg  Merrilies  seemed  equally  on  the  watch.  She  bent  her 
ear  to  every  sound  that  whistled  Toundthe  old  walls.  Then 
she  turned  again  to  the  dead  body,  and  found  something  new 
to  arrange  or  alter  in  its  position.  ^^He's  a  bonny  corpse,*' 
she  muttered'  to  herself,  ^^  and  weel  worth  the  streajcmg.*' 
And  in  this  dismal  occupation  she  appeared  to  feel  a  sort  of 
professional  pleasure,  entering  slowly  into  all  the  minutiaB, 
as  if  with  the  skill  and  feelings  of  a  connoisseur.  A  long, 
dark-colored  sea-cloak,  which  she  dragged  out  of  a  corner,  was 
disposed  for  a  pall.  The  face  she  left  bare,  after  closing  the 
mouth  and  eyes,  and  arranged  the  capes  of  the  cloak  so  as  to 
hide  the  bloody  bandages,  and  give  the  body,  as  she  muttered, 
'^  a  mair  decent  appearance.  *' 

At  once  three  or  four  men,  equally  ruffians  in  appearance 
and  dress,  rushed  into  the  hut.  "Meg,  ye  limb  of  Satan, 
how  dare  you  leave  the  door  open  ? ''  was  the  first  salutation 
of  the  party. 

'*  And  wha  ever  heard  of  a  door  being  barred  when  a  man 
was  in  the  dead-thraw  ?  how  d'ye  think  the  spirit  was  to  get 
awa  throucrh  bolts  and  bars  like  thae  ?'' 
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"  Is  he  dead,  then  ? ''  said  one  who  went  to  the  side  of  the 
conch  to  look  at  the  body. 

^'  Ajy  ay,  dead  enough/^  said  another ;  ^^  bnt  here^s  what 
shall  give  him  a  rousing  lykewake/*  So  saying,  he  fetched  a 
keg  of  spirits  from  a  corner,  while  Meg  hastened  to  display 

Sipes  and  tobacco.  From  the  activity  with  which  shenn- 
ertook  the  task.  Brown  conceived  ffood  hope  of  her  fidelity 
towards  her  guest.  It  was  obvious  ttiat  she  wished  to  engage 
the  ruffians  in  their  debauch,  to  prevent  the  discovery  which 
might  take  place  if  by  accide^t  any  of  them  should  approach 
too  nearly  the  place  of  Brown's  oonoealment. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

Nor  board  nor  gamer  own  we  now. 

Nor  roof  nor  latched  door, 
Nor  kind  mate,  bound,  by  holy  vow, 

To  bless  a  good  man-s  store. 
Noon  lulls  us  in  a  gloomy  den. 

And  night  is  grown  our  day ; 
Uprouse  ye.  then,  my  merry  men ! 

And  use  it  as  ye  may. 

Joanna  Baillie. 

Beowk  could  now  reckon  his  foes :  they,  were  five  in  num- 
ber ;  two  of  them  were  very  powerful  men,  who  appeared  to 
be  either  real  seamen  or  strollers  who  assumed  that  character ; 
the  other  three,  an  old  man  and  two  lads,  were  slighter  made, 
and,  from  their  black  hair  and  dark  complexion,  seemed  to 
belong  to  Meg^s  tribe.  They  passed  from  one  to  another  the 
cup  out  of  which  they  drank  their  spirits.  "Here^s  to  his 
good  Toyage  !  '^  said  one  of  the  seamen,  drinking ;  "  a  squally 
night  he^s  got,  however,  to  drift  through  the  sfy  in.'' 

We  omit  here  various  execrations  with  which  these  honest 
gentlemen  ^mished  their  discourse,  retaining  only  such  of 
their  expletives  as  are  least  offensive. 

^^  'A  does  not  mind  wind  and  weather ;  'a  has  had  many  a 
north-easter  in  his  day.'' 

"  He  had  his  last  yesterday,"  said  another  gruffly ;  ''and 
now  old  Meff  may  pray  for  his  last  fair  wind,  as  she's  often 
done  before." 

''in  pray  for  nane  o'  him,"  said  Mejj,  "nor  for  you 
neither,  you  randy  doff.  The  times  are  sair  altered  since  I 
was  a  kinchen-mort.  Men  were  men  then,  and  fought  other 
in  the  open  field,  and  there  was  nae  milling  in  the  darkmans. 
And  the  gentry  had  kind  hearts,  and  would  haye  given  baith 
lap  and  pannel  to  ony  puir  gypsey ;  and  there  was  not  one, 
from  Johnnie  Paa  the  upright  man  to  little  Christie  that  was 
in  the  panniers,  would  cloyed  a  dud  from  them.  But  ye  are 
a'  altered  from  the  gude  auld  rules,  and  no  wonder  that  you 
scour  the  cramp-ring  and  trine  to  the  cheat  sae  often,  ifes, 
ye  are  a'  altered  :  youll  eat  the  goodman's  meat,  drink  his 

I  drink^  sleep  on  thestrammel  in  his  bam,  and  break  his  house 

I  m 
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and  cut  his  throat  for  his  pains  1  There's  blood  on  your 
hands,  too,  ye  dogs,  mair  than  ever  came  there  by  fair  fight- 
ing. See  how  ye^ll  die  then.  Lang  it  was  ere  ne  died ;  he 
strove,  and  strove  sair,  and  could  neither  die  nor  live ;  but 
you — ^half  the  country  will  see  how  yell  grace  the  woodie/* 

The  party  set  up  a  hoarse  lauffh  at  Meg^s  prophecv. 

**  What  made  you  come  back  here,  ye  auld  beldam  ?^' 
said  one  of  the  gypsies  ;  ^^  could  ye  not  have  stayed  where  you 
were,  and  spaed  fortunes  to  the  Cumberland  flats  ?  Bing  out 
and  tour,  ye  auld  devil,  and  see  that  nobody  has  scented ; 
that^s  a*  you^re  good  for  now.'' 

^^Is  that  a'  I  am  good  for  now?"  said  the  indignant 
matron.     ^^  I  was  good  for  mair  than  that  in  the  great  fight 
between  our  folk  and  Patrico  Salmon's ;  if  I  had  not  helped  ~ 
you  \nth  these  very  fambles  [holding  up  her  hands],  Jean 
loaillie  would  have  f rummaff em'd  you,  ye  feckless  do-little ! " 

There  was  here  another  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  hero 
who  had  received  this  amazon's  assistance. 

^^Here,  mother,"  said  one  of  the  sailors,  ^^  here's  a  cup  of 
the  right  for  you,  and  never  mind  that  bully-huff." 

Meg  drank  the  spirits,  and,  withdrawing  herself  from 
farther  conversation,  sat  down  before  the  spot  where  Brown 
lay  hid,  in  such  a  posture  that  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  any  one  to  have  approached  it  without  her  rising.  The 
men,  however,  showed  no  disposition  to  disturb  her. 

They  closed  around  the  fire  and  held  deep  consultation 
together ;  but  the  low  tone  in  which  they  spoke,  and  the  cant 
language  which  they  used,  prevented  Brown  from  under- 
standing much  of  their  conversation.  He  gathered  in  general 
that  they  expressed  great  indignation  against  some  individual, 
^^  He  shall  have  his  gruel,"  said  one,  and  then  whispered  some- 
thing very  low  into  the  ear  of  his  comrade. 

'^I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,"  said  the  other. 

^^  Are  you  turned  hen-hearted.  Jack  ?" 

"  No,  by  Gt — d,  no  more  than  yourself,  but  I  won't.  It 
was  something  like  that  stopped  all  the  trade  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago.     You  have  heard  of  the  Loup  ?" 

'^  I  have  heard  hiin  [indicating  the  corpse  by  a  jerk  of  his 
head]  tell  about  that  job.  G — d,  how  he  used  to  laugh  when 
he  showed  us  how  he  fetched  him  off  the  perch  ! " 

^^  Well,  but  it  did  up  the  trade  for  one  while,"  said  Jack. 

'^How  should  that  be  ?"  asked  the  surly  villain. 

" Why,"  replied  Jack,  "the  people  got  rusty  about  it, 
and  would  not  deal,  and  they  had  bought  so  many  brooms 
that ^" 
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"Well,  for  all  that,'' said  the  other,  "I  think  we  should 
be  down  upon  the  fellow  one  of  these  darkmans  and  let  him 
getitweU.^ 

"But  old  Meg's  asleep  now,"  said  another;  "she  grows 
a  driveller,  and  is  afraid  of  her  shadow.  She'll  sing  out,  some 
of  these  odd-come-shortlies,  if  you  don't  look  sharp." 

.  "Never  fear,"  said  the  oldgypsey  man;  "Meg's  true- 
bred  ;  she's  the  last  in  the  gang  that  will  start ;  but  she  has 
some  ^ueer  ways,  and  often  cuts  queer  words." 

With  more  of  this  gibberish  they  continued  the  conversa- 
tion, rendering  it  thus,  even  to  each  other,  a  dark  obscure 
dialect,  eked  out  by  si^ificant  nods  and  signs,  but  never  ex- 
pressing distinctly,  or  m  plain  language,  the  suWect  on  which 
it  turned.  At  length  one  of  them,  observing  Meg  was  still 
fast  asleep,  or  appeared  to  be  so,  desired  one  of  the  lads  ^'  to 
hand  in  the  black  Peter,  that  they  might  flick  it  open."  The 
boy  stepped  to  the  door  and  brought  in  a  portmanteau,  which 
Brown  instantly  recognized  for  his  own.  His  thoughts  im- 
mediately turned  to  flie  unfortunate  lad  he  had  left  with  the 
carriage.  Had  the  ruffians  murdered  him  ?  was  the  horrible 
doubt  that  crossed  his  mind.  The  agony  of  his  attention 
grew  yet  keener,  and  while  the  villains  pulled  out  and  ad- 
mired the  different  articles  of  his  clothes  and  linen,  he  eagerly 
listened  for  some  indication  that  might  intimate  the  fate  of 
the  postilion.  But  the  ruffians  were  too  much  delighted  with 
their  prize,  and  too  much  busied  in  examining  its  contents, 
to  enter  into  any  detail  concerning  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  acquired  it.  The  portmanteau  contained  various  articles 
of  apparel,  a  pair  of  pistols,  a  leathern  case  with  a  few  papers, 
and  some  money,  etc.,  etc.  At  any  other  time  it  would  nave 
provoked  Brown  excessively  to  see  the  unceremonious  man- 
ner in  which  the  thieves  shared  his  property,  and  made  them- 
selves merry  at  the  expense  of  the  owner.  But  the  moment 
was  too  perilous  to  admit  any  thoughts  but  what  had  imme- 
diate reference  to  self-preservation. 

After  a  sufficient  scrutiny  into  the  portmanteau,  and  an 
equitable  division  of  its  contents,  the  ruffians  applied  them- 
selves more  closely  to  the  serious  occupation  of  drinking,  in 
which  they  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  Brown  was 
for  some  time  in  ^reat  hopes  that  they  would  drink  so  deep  as 
to  render  themselves  insensible,  when  his  escape  would  have 
been  an  easy  matter.  But  their  dangerous  trade  required 
precautions  inconsistent  with  such  unlimited  indulgence,  and 
they  stopned  short  on  this  side  of  absolute  intoxication. 
Three  of  tnem  at  length  composed  themselves  to  rest,  while 
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the  fourth  watched.  He  was  rdieved  in  this  duty  by  one  of 
ttie  others  after  a  yigil  of  two  hours.  When  the  second  watch 
had  elapsed,  the  sentinel  awakened  the  whole,  who,  to  Brown^s 
inexpressible  relief,  began  to  make  some  preparations  as  if  for 
departure,  bundling  up  the  various  articles  which  each  had 
appropriated.  Still,  however,  there  remained  something  to  be 
done.  Two^  of  them,  after  some  rummaging  which  not  a 
little  alarmed  Brown,  produced  a  mattock  and  shovel ;  an- 
other took  a  pickaxe  from  behind  the  straw  on  which  the  dead 
body  was  extended.  With  these  implements  two  of  them  left 
the  hut,  and  the  remaining  three,  two  of  whom  were  the  sea- 
men, very  strong  men,  still  remained  in  garrison. 

After  the  space  of  about  half  an  hour,  one  of  those  who 
had  departed  again  returned,  and  whispered  the  others.  They 
wrappeii  up  the  dead  body  in  the  sea-cloak  which  had  served 
as  a  pall,  and  went  out,  bearing  it  along  with  them.  The 
aged  sibyl  then  arose  from  her  real  or  feigned  slumbers.  She 
first  went  to  the  door,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the 
departure  of  her  late  inmates,  then  returned,  and  commanded 
Brown,  in  a  low  and  stifled  voice,  to  follow  her  instantly.  He 
obeyed ;  but,  on  leaving  the  hut,  he  would  willinffly  have 
repossessed  himself  of  his  money,  or  papers  at  least,  but  this 
she  prohibited  in  the  most  peremptory  manner.  It  immedi- 
ately occurred  to  him  that  the  suspicion  of  having  removed 
anything  of  which  he  might  repossess  himself  would  fall  upon 
this  woman,  by  whom  in  all  probability  his  life  had  been  saved. 
He  therefore  immediately  desisted  from  his  attempt,  content- 
ing himself  with  seizing  a  cutlass,  which  one  of  the  ruffians  had 
flung  aside  among  the  straw.  On  his  feet,  and  possessed  of  this 
weapon,  he  already  found  himself  half  delivered  from  the 
dangers  which  beset  him.  Still,  however,  he  felt  stiffened 
and  cramped,  both  with  the  cold  and  by  the  constrained  and 
unaltered  position  which  he  had  occupied  all  night.  But,  as 
he  followed  the  gypsey  from  the  door  of  the  hut,  the  fresh 
air  of  the  morning  and  the  action  of  walking  restored  circula- 
tion and  activity  to  his  benumbed  limbs. 

The  pale  light  of  a  winter's  morning  was  rendered  more 
clear  by  the  snow,  which  was  lying  all  around,  crisped  by  the 
influence  of  a  severe  frost.  Brown  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
landscape  around  him,  that  he  might  be  able  again  to  know 
the  spot.  The  little  tower,  of  which  only  a  single  vault  re- 
mained, forming  the  dismal  apartment  in  which  he  had  spent 
this  remarkable  night,  was  perched  on  the  very  point  of  a 
projecting  rock  overhanging  the  rivulet.  It  was  accessible 
only  on  oi^  side,  and  that  from  the  ravine  or  glen  below. 
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On  the  Mier  three  sides  the  bank  was  precipitons,  so  that 
Brown  had  on  the  preceding  evening  escaped  more  dan^rs 
than  one  ;  f  or^  if  he  had  attempted  to  go  round  the  buildings 
which  was  once  his  purpose^  he  must  have  been  dashed  to 
pieces.  The  dell  was  so  narrow  that  the  trees  met  in  some 
places  from  the  opposite  sides.  They  were  now  loaded  with 
snow  instead  of  leayes^  and  thus  formed  a  sort  of  frozen 
canopy  over  the  rivulet  beneath^  which  was  marked  by  its 
darker  color^  as  it  soaked  its  way  obscurely  through  wreaths  of 
snow.  In  one  place,  where  the  glen  was  a  little  wider,  leav- 
ing a  small  jpiece  of  flat  ground  between  the  rivulet  and  the 
bank,  were  situated  the  ruins  of  the  hamlet  in  which  Brown 
had  been  involved  on  the  preceding  evening.     The  ruined 

Sbles,  the  insides  of  which  were  jajpanned  with  turf-smoke, 
)ked  yet  blacker  contrasted  with  the  patches  of  snow  which 
had  been  driven  against  them  by  the  wind,  and  with  the 
drifts  which  lay  around  them. 

Upon  this  wintry  and  dismal  scene  Brown  could  only  at 
present  cast  a  very  hasty  glance  ;  for  his  guide,  after  pausing 
an  instant  as  if  to  pennit  him  to  indulge  nis  curiosity,  strode 
hastily  before  him  down  the  path  which  led  into  the  glen. 
He  observed,  with  some  feelings  of  suspicion,  that  she  chose 
a  track  already  marked  by  several  feet,  which  he  could  only 
suppose  were  those  of  the  depredators  who  had  spent  the 
night  in  the  vault.  A  mementos  recollection,  however,  put 
his  suspicions  to  rest.  It  was  not  to  be  thought  that  the 
woman,  who  might  have  delivered  him  up  to  her  gang  when 
in  a  state  totally  defenceless,  would  have  suspended  hes.«Cip- 
posed  treachery  until  he  was  <armed  and  in  the  open  air,  and 
had  so  many  better  chances  of  defence  or  escape.  He  there- 
fore followed  his  guide  in  confidence  and  silence.  They 
-crossed  the  small  brook  at  the  same  place  where  it  previously 
had  been  passed  by  those  who  had  gone  before.  The  foot- 
marks then  proceeded  through  the  ruined  village,  and  from 
thence  down  the  glen,  which  again  narrowed  to  a  ravine,  after 
the  small  opening  in  which  they  werie  situated.  But  the 
gypsey  ^o  longer  f oUqwed  the  same  ia-ack  ;  she;  turned  aside, 
and  led  the  way  by  a  Yerj  rugged,  and  uneven  path  up  the 
bank  which  overhung  the,  village.  Although  the  snow  in 
many  pjaxjes'hid  the  path-way,  and  rendered  the  footing  un- 
certain and  unsafe,  ^g  proceeded  with  a  firm  and  determined 
^tep,  which,  indicated  ^n  intiioate  knowledge  of  the, ground 
she  traversed.  At  length  they  gaiiied  the  top  ofn  the  bank, 
though  by  a  passage  so  steep  and  intricate  that  Brown, 
though  convinced  it  was  the  same  by  which  he  had  descended 
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on  the  night  before,  was  not  a  little  snrprised  how  he  had 
accomplished  the  task  without  breaking  nis  neck.  Above, 
the  country  opened  wide  and  uninclosed  for  about  a  mile  or 
two  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  were  thick  plantations 
of  considerable  extent. 

Meg,  however,  still  led  the  way  along  the  bank  of  the 
ravine  out  of  which  they  had  ascended,  until  she  heard 
beneath  the  murmur  of  voices.  She  then  pointed  to  a  deep 
plantation  of  trees  at  some  distance.  "  The  road  to  Kipple- 
tringan,'*  she  said,  "  is  on  the  other  side  of  these  inclosures. 
Make  the  speed  ye  can  ;  there^s  mair  rests  on  your  life  than 
other  folks'.  But  you  haye  lost  all — stay.''  She  fumbled  in 
an  immense  pocket,  from  which  she  produced  a  greasy  purse — 
^^  Many's  the  "awmous  your  house  has  gi'en  Meg  and  hers  ; 
and  she  has  lived  to  pay  it  back  in  a  small  degree ;"  and  she 
placed  the  purse  in  his  hand. 

"  The  woman  is  insane,"  thought  Brown  ;  but  it  was  no 
time  to  debate  the  point,  for  the  sounds  he  heard  in  the 
ravine  below  probably  proceeded  from  the  banditti.  '^How 
shall  I  repay  this  money,"  he  said,  "  or  how  acknowledge  the 
kindness  you  have  done  me  ?" 

^'1  hae  twa  boons  to  crave,"  answered  the  sibyl,  speaking 
low  and  hastily  :  y  one  that  you  will  never  speak  of  wnat  you 
have  seen  this  night ;  the  other  that  you  will  not  leave  this 
country  till  you  see  me  again,  and  that  you  leave  word  at  the 
Gordon  Arms  where  you  are  to  be  heard  of,  and  when  I  next 
call  for  you,  be  it  in  church  or  market,  at  wedding  or  at 
burial,  Sunday  or  Saturday,  meal-time  or  fasting,  that  ye 
leave  everything  else  and  come  with  me.^' 

'*  Why,  that  will  do  you  little  good,  mother." 

'^  But  'twill  do  yoursell  muckle,  and  that's  what  I'm  think- 
ing o'.  I  am  not  mad,  although  I  have  had  eneugh  to  make 
me  sae ;  I  am  not  mad,  nor  doting,  nor  drunken.  I  know 
what  I  am  asking,  and  I  know  it  has  been  the  will  of  God  ta 
preserve  you  in  strange  dangers,  and  that  I  shall  be  the  in- 
strument to  set  you  in  your  father's  seat  again.  Sae  give  me 
your  promise,  and  mind  that  you  owe  your  life  to  me  this 
bless^  night." 

"There's  wildness  in  her  manner,  certainly,"  thought 
Brown,  "  and  yet  it  is  more  like  the  wildness  of  energy  than 
of  madness.  Well,  mother,  since  you  do  ask  so  useless  and 
trifling  a  fevor,  you  have  my  prpmise.  It  will  at  least  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  repay  your  money  with  additions,  i  ou  are 
an  uncommon  kind  of  creditor,  no  doubt,  but " 

"Away,    away,    then  I"    said    she,    waving   her  hand* 
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*'  Think  not  about  the  goud,  it's  a'  your  ain  ;  but  remember 
your  promise,  and  do  not  dare  to  follow  me  or  look  after  me/' 
So  saying,  she  plunged  again  into  the  dell,  and  descended  it 
with  great  agility,  the  icicles  and  snow-wreaths  showering 
down  after  her  as  she  disappeared. 

Notwithstanding  her  prohibition.  Brown  endeavored  to 
gain  some  point  of  the  bank  from  which  he  might,  unseen, 
gaze  down  into  the  glen ;  and  with  some  difficulty  (for  it 
must  be  conceived  thai  the  utmost  caution  was  necessary)  he 
succeeded.  The  spot  which  he  attained  for  this  purpose  was 
the  point  of  a  projecting  rock,  which  rose  precipitously  from 
among  the  trees.  By  kneeling  down  among  the  snow  and 
stretching  his  head  cautiously  forward,  he  could  observe  what 
was  going  on  in  the  bottom  of  the  deU.  He  saw,  as  he  ex- 
pected, his  companions  of  the  last  night,  now  joined  by  two 
or  three  others.  They  had  cleared  away  the  snow  from  the 
foot  of  the  rock  and  dug  a  deep  pit,  wnicb  was  designed  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  grave.  Around  this  they  now  stood, 
and  lowered  into  it  something  wrapped  in  a  naval  cloak, 
which  Brown  instantly  concluded  to  be  the  dead  body  of  the 
man  he  had  seen  expire.  They  then  stood  silent  for  half  a 
minute,  as  if  under  some  touch  of  feeling  for  the  loss  of  their 
companion.  But  if  they  experienced  such,  they  did  not  long 
remain  under  its  influence,  for  all  hands  went  presently  to 
work  to  fill  up  the  grave  ;  and  Brown,  perceiving  that  the 
task  would  be  soon  ended,  thought  it  best  to  take  the  gypsey- 
woman's  hint  and  walk  as  fast  a^  possible  until  he  shoiud  gain 
the  shelter  of  the  plantation. 

Having  arrived  under  cover  of  the  trees,  his  first  thought 
was  of  the  gypse^s  purse.  He  had  accepted  it  without  hesi- 
tation, though  with  something  like  a  feeling  of  degradation, 
arising  from  the  character  of  thQ  person  by  whom  he  was 
thus  accommodated.  But  it  relieved  him  from  a  serious 
thougb  temporary  embarrassment.  His  money,  excepting  a 
very  few  shillings,  was  in  his  portmanteau,  and  that  was  in 
possession  of  Meg^a  friends,  Sjome  time  was  necessary  to 
Ayrite  to  his  aeent,  or  even  ,tQ  apply  to  his  good  host  at  Char- 
lie's Hope,  wno  would  gladly  have  supplied  him,  Iii  the 
mean  time  he  resolved  to  avail  hiii(iself  of  Meg's  subsidy,  con- 
fident he  should  hg-ve^  aspepdy  opportuniiy  of  replacing  it 
with  a  handsome  gratuity,  ^^  It  can  be  but  a  trifling  sum," 
he  said  to  himself,  ^^  and  !  dare  say  the  good  lady  may  have  a 
share  of  my  ba-hk-notes  to  make  amends." 

With  these  reflections  he  opened  the  leathern  purse,  ex- 
pecting to  find  at  most, three  or  four  guineas.    But  how 
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much  was  he  snrprised  to  discover  that  it  contained^  besides 
a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  pieces,  of  different  coinages 
and  yarious  countries,  the  joint  amount  of  which  could  not 
be  short  of  a  hundred  pounds,  several  valuable  rings  and  or- 
naments set  with  jewels,  and,  as  appeared  from  the  slight  in- 
spection he  had  time  to  give  them,  of  very  considerable 
value. 

Brown  was  equallv  astonished  and  embarrassed  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself,  possessed,  as  he  now 
appeared  to  be,  of  property  to  a  much  greater  amount  than  his 
own,  but  which  had  been  obtained  in  all  probability  by  the 
same  nefarious  means  through  which  he  nad  himself  been 
plundered.  His  first  thought  was  to  inquire  after  the  nearest 
justice  of  peace,' and  to  place  in  his  hands  the  treasure  of 
whicb  he  had  thus  unexpectedly  become  the  depositary,  tell- 
ing at  the  SMne  time  his  own  remarkable  story.  But  a  mo- 
ment*g~consideration  brought  several  objections  to  this  mode 
of  procedure.  In  the  first  place,  by  observing  this  course  he 
should  break  his  promise  of  silence,  and  might  probably  by 
that  means  involve  the  safety,  perhaps  the  life,  of  tbis  woman, 
who  had  riskedherown  to  preserve  his,  and  who  had  voluntarily 
endowed  him  with  this  treasure — a  generosity  which  might 
thus  become  the  means  of  her  ruin.  This  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Besides,  he  was  a  stranffer,  and  for  a  time  at 
least  unprovided  with  means  of  establisning  his  own  character 
and  credit  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  stupid  or  obstinate  country 
magistrate.  *^  I  will  think  over  the  matter  more  maturely, 
he  said  ;  "  perhaps  there  may  be  a  reriment  quartered  at  the 
county  town,  in  which  case  my  knowledge  of  the  service  and 
acquamtance  with  many  officers  of  the  army  cannot  fail  to 
establish  my  situation  and  character  by  evidence  which  a  civil 
judge  could  not  sufficiently  estimate.  And  then  I  shall  have 
the  commanding  officer's  assistance  in  managing  matters  so  as 
to  screen  this  unhappy  madwoman,  whose  mistake  or  preju- 
dice has  been  so  fortunate  for  me.  A  civil  magistrate  might 
think  himself  obliged  to  send  out  warrants  for  her  at  once, 
and  the  consequence,  in  case  of  her  being  taken,  is  pretty  evi- 
dent. No,  she  has  been  upon  honor  with  me  ii  she  were 
the  devil,  and  I  will  be  equally  upon  honor  with  her.  ^  She 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  a  court-martial,  where  the  point  of 
honor  can  qualify  stnct  law.  Besides,  I  may  see  her  at  this 
place,  Kipple — Couple — ^what  did  she  call  it  ?  and  then  I  can 
make  restitution  to  her,  and  e'en  let  the  law  claim  its  own 
when  it  can  secure  her.  In  the  mean  while,  however,  I  cut 
rather  an  awkward  figure  for  one  who  has  the  honor  to  bear 
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Iris  Majest/s  commission,  being  little  better  than   the  re- 
ceiyer  of  stolen  goods/' 

With  these  reflections.  Brown  took  from  the  gypsey's  treas- 
ure three  or  four  guineas,  for  the  purpose  of  ms  immediate 
eJcpenses,  and,  tying  up  the  rest  in  tne  purse  which  contained 
them,  resolved  not  again  to  open  it  until  he  could  either  re- 
store it  to  her  by  whom  it  wasgiven,  or  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
some  public  functionary.  He  next  thought  of  the  cutlass, 
and  his  first  impulse  was  to  leave  it  in  the  plantation.  But, 
when  he  considered  the  risk  of  meeting  with  these  ruffians, 
he  could  not  resolve  on  parting  with  his  arms.  His  walking- 
dress,  though  plain,  had  so  much  of  a  military  character  as 
suited  not  amiss  with  his  having  such  a  weapon.  Besides, 
though  the  custom  of  wearing  swords  by  persons  out  of  uni- 
form had  been  gradually  becoming  antiquated,  it  was  not 
yet  so  totally  forgotten  as  to  occasion  any  particular  remark 
towards  those  who  chose  to  adhere  to  it.  Betaining,  there- 
fore, his  weapon  of  defence,  and  placing  the  purse  of  the 
CTpsey  in  a  private  pocket,  our  traveller  strode  gallantly  on 
through  the  wood  in  search  of  the  promised  highroad. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

All  school-day's  friendship,  childhood  innoceiice  !  ■ 

We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods,  I 

Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower, 

Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion. 

Both  warbling  of  one  song,  hoth  in  one  key. 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds. 

Had  been  incorporate. 

A  Midsummer  NighVs  Dream* 

Julia  Mai^nering  to  Matilda  Mabchmont 

'^How  can  you  upbraid  me,  my  dearest  Matilda,  with  abate- 
ment in  friendship  or  fluctuation  in  affection  ?  Is  it  possible 
for  me  to  forget  that  you  are  the  chosen  of  my  heart,  in  whose 
faithful  bosom  I  have  deposited  every  feeling  which  your  poor 
Julia  dares  to  acknowledge  to  herself  ?  And  you  do  me  equal 
injustice  in  upbraiding  me  with  exchanging  your  friendship 
for  that  of  Lucy  Bertram.  I  assure  you  she  has  not  the  ma- 
terials I  must  seek  for  in  a  bosom  confidante.  She  is  a  charm- 
ing girl,  to  be  sure,  and  I  like  her  very  much,  and  I  confess 
our  forenoon  and  evening  engagements  have  left  me  less  time 
for  the  exercise  of  my  pen  than  our  proposed  regularity  of  cor- 
respondence demands.  But  she  is  totally  devoid  of  elegant 
accomplishments,  excepting  the  knowledge  of  French  and 
Italian,  which  she  acquired  from  the  most  grotesque  monster 

Jrou  ever  beheld,  whom  my  father  has  engaged  as  a  kind  of 
ibrarian,  and  whom  he  patronizes,  I  believe,  to  show  his  defi- 
ance of  the  world's  opinion.  Colonel  Mannering  seems  to  have  1 
formed  a  determination  that  nothing  shall  be  considered  as  ri- 
diculous so  long  as  it  appertains  to  or  is  connected  with  him* 
I  remember  in  India  he  had  picked  up  somewhere  a  little  mon- 

S'el  cur,  with  bandy  legs,  a  long  back,  and  huge  flapping  ears, 
f  this  uncouth  creature  he  chose  to  make  a  favorite,  in  despite 
of  all  taste  and  opinion ;  and  I  remember  one  instance  whicn  he 
alleged,  of  what  he  called  Brown's  petulance,  was,  that  he  had 
criticised  severely  the  crooked  legs  and  drooping  ears  of  Bingo, 
On  my  word,  Matilda,  I  believe  he  nurses  his  high  opinion  of 
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this  most  awkward  of  all  pedants  upon  a  similar  principle. 
He  seats  the  creature  at  table,  where  he  pronounces  a  grace 
that  sounds  like  the  scream  of  the  man  in  the  square  that  used 
to  cry  mackerel,  flings  his  meat  down  his  throat  by  shovelfuls, 
like  a  dustman  loading  his  cart,  and  apparently  without  the 
most  distant  perception  of  what  he  is  swallowing,  then  bleats 
forth  another  unnatural  set  of  tones  by  way  of  returning 
thanks,  stalks  out  of  the  room,  and  immerses  himself  among 
a  parcel  of  huge  worm-eaten  folios  that  are  as  uncouth  as 
himseK !  I  could  endure  the  creature  well  enough  bad  I  any- 
body to  laugh  at  him  along  with  me ;  but  Lucy  Bertram,  if  I 
but  verge  on  the  border  of  a  jest  affecting  this  same  Mr.  Samp- 
son (such  is  the  horrid  man's  horrid  name),  looks  so  piteous 
that  it  deprives  me  of  all  spirit  to  proceed,  and  my  father 
knits  his  brow,  flashes  fire  from  his  eye,  bites  his  lip,  and  says 
something  that  is  extremely  rude  and  uncomfortable  to  my 
feelings. 

"  It  was  not  of  this  creature,  however,  that  I  meant  to 
speak  to  you,  only  that,  being  a  good  scholar  in  the  modem 
as  well  as  the  ancient  languages,  he  has  contrived  to  make 
Lucy  Bertram  mistress  of  the  former,  and  she  has  only,  I 
believe,  to  thank  her  own  good  sense,  or  obstinacy,  that  the 
Greek,  Latin  (and  Hebrew,  for  aught  I  know),  were  not 
added  to  her  acc[uisitions.  And  thus  she  really  has  a  great 
fund  of  information,  and  I  assure  you  I  am  daily  surprised  at 
the  power  which  she  seems  to  possess  of  amusing  herself  by 
recalling  and  arranging  the  subjects  of  her  former  reading. 
We  read  together  every  morning,  and  I  begin  to  like  Italian 
much  better  than  when  we  were  teased  by  that  conceited  ani- 
mal Cicipici.  This  is  the  way  to  spell  his  name,  and  not 
Ohichipichi ;  you  see  I  grow  a  connoisseur. 

^^  But  perhaps  I  like  Miss  Bertram  more  for  the  accom- 
plishments she  wants  than  for  the  knowledge  she  possesses. 
She  knows  nothing  of  music  whatever,  and  no  more  of  danc- 
ing than  is  here  common  to  the  meanest  peasants,  who,  by 
the  way,  dance  with  great  zeal  and  spirit.  So  that  I  am  in- 
structor in  my  turn,  and  sheiakes  with  great  gratitude  lessons 
from  me  upon  the  harpsichord ;  and  I  have  even  taught  her 
^ome  of  La  Pique's  steps,  and  you  know  he  thought  me  a 
promising  scholar. 

'*  In  the  evening  papa  often  reads,  and  I  assufe  you  he  is 
the  best  reader  of  poetry  you  ever  heard  ;  not  like  that  actor 
who  made  a  kind  of  jumble  between  reading  and  acting, — 
staring,  and  bending  his,  brow,  and  twisting  his  face,  and 
gesticulating  as  if  he  were  on  the  stage  and  dressed  out  in  all 
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liis  costnme.  My  father^s  md-iiner  is  qnite  different ;'  it  is  the 
reading  of  a  gentleman,  whd  produces  effect  by  feding,  taste, 
and  inflection  of  voice,  not  by  action  or  innmmery.  Lucy 
Bertram  rides  remarkably  weil,  and  I  can  iiow  accompany 
her  on  horseback,  having  become  emboldened  by  example. 
We  walk  also  a  g09d  deal  in  spite  of  the  cold.  So,  upon  the 
whole,  I  have  not  quitq  so  much  time  for  writing  as  I  used  to 
have. 

**  Besides,  my  love;  T  must  really  use  the  apology  of  all 
stupid  correspondents,  that  I  have  nothing  to  say.  My  hopes, 
my  fears,  my  anxieties  about  Brown  are  of  a  less  interesting 
cast  since  I  know  that  he  is  at  liberty  and  in  health.  Besides, 
I  must  own  I  think  that  by  this  time  the  gentleman  might 
have  given  me  some  intimation  what  he  was  doing.  Our 
intercourse  may  be  an  imprudent  one,  but  it  is  not  very  com- 
plimentary to  me  that  Mr.  Vanbeest  Brown  should  be  the 
first  to  discover  that  such  is  the  case,  and  to  break  off  in 
consequence.  I  can  promise  him  that  we  might  not  differ 
much  in  opinion  should  that  happen  to  be  his,  for  I  have 
sometimes  thought  I  have  behaved  extremely  foolishly  in 
that  matter.  Yet  I  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  poor  Brown, 
that  I  cannot  but  think  there  is  something  extraordinary  in 
his  silence. 

^*  To  return  to  Lucj  Bertram.  No,  my  dearest  Matilda, 
she  can  never,  never  nval  you  in  my  regard,  so  that  all  your 
affectionate  jealousy  on  that  account  is  without  foundation. 
She  is,  to  be  sure,  a  very  pretty,  a  very  sensible,  a  very  af- 
fectionate girl,  and  I  think  there  are  few  persons  to  whose 
consolatory  friendship  I  could  have  recourse  more  freely  in 
what  are  called  the  real  evils  of  life.  But  then  these  so  sel- 
dom come  in  one's  way,  and  one  wants  a  friend  who  will  sym- 
pathize with  distresses  of  sentiment  as  well  as  with  actual 
misfortune.  Heaven  knows,  and  you  know,  my  dearest  Ma- 
tilda, that,  these  diseases  of  the  heart  require  the  balm  of 
sympathy  and  affection  as  much  as  the  evils  of  a  more  obvious 
and  determinate  character.  Now  Lucy  Bertram  has  nothing 
of  this  kindly  sympathy,  nothing  at  all,  my  dearest  Matilda. 
Were  I  sick  of  a  fever,  she  would  sit  up  night  after  night  to 
nurse  me  with  the  most  unrepining  patience  ;  but  with  the 
fever  of  the  heart,  which  my  Matuda  has  soothed  so  often, 
she  has  no  more  sympathy  than  her  old  tutor.  And  y^t  what 
provokes  me  is,  that  the  demure  monkey  actually  has  a  lover 
of  her  own,  and  that  their  mutual  affection  (for  mutual  1  take 
it  to  be)  has  a  great  deal  of  complicated  and  romantic  interest. 
She  was  once,  you  must  know,  a  great  heiress,  but  was  ruined 
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by  ihe  prodigality  of  her  father  and  the  viUany  of  a  horrid 
man  in  whom  he  confided.    And  one  of  the  handsomest  young 

fentlemen  in  the  country  is  attached  to  her ;  but,  as  he  is 
eir  to  a  great  estate,  she  discourages  his  addresses  on  account 
of  the  disproportion  of  their  fortune. 

"  But  with  all  this  moderation,  and  self -denial,  and  mod- 
esty, and  so  forth,  Lucy  is  a  sly  girl.  I  am  sure  she  loves 
young  Hazlewood,  and  I  am  sure  he  has  some  guess  of  that, 
and  would  probably  bring  her  to  acknowledge  it  too  if  my 
father  or  she  would  allow  him  an  opportunity.  But  you  must 
know  the  Colonel  is  always  himself  in  the  way  to  pay  Miss 
Bertram  those  attentions  which  afford  the  best  indirect  op- 

fortunities  for  a  young  gentleman  in  Hazlewood^s  situation, 
would  have  my  good  papa  take  care  that  he  does  not  himself 
pay  the  usual  penalty  of  meddling  folks.  I  assure  you,  if  I 
were  Hazlewood  I  should  look  on  his  compliments,  his  bow- 
ings, his  cloakir^s,  his  shawlings,  and  his  handings  with 
some  little  suspicion  ;  and  truly  I  think  Hazlewood  does  so 

.  too  at  some  odd  times.  Then  imagine  what  a  silly  figure  your 
poor  Julia  makes  on  such  occasions  1  Here  is  my  famer  mak- 
ing the  agreeable  to  my  friend ;  there  is  young  Hazlewood 
watching  every  word  of  her  lips,  and  every  motion  of  her  eye ; 
and  I  have  not  the  poor  satisfaction  of  interesting  a  human 
being,  not  even  the  exotic  monster  of  a  parson,  for  even  he 
sits  with  his  mouth  open,  and  his  huge  round  goggling  eyes 
fixed  like  those  of  a  statue,  admiring  Mess  Baartram ! 

*^  All  this  makes  me  sometimes  a  little  nervous^  and  some- 

.  times  a  little  mischievous.  I  was  so  provoked  at  mv  father 
and  the  lovers  the  other  day  for  turning  me  completely  out  of 
their  thoughts  and  society,  that  I  began  an  attack  upon  Hazle- 
wood, from  ,which  it  was  impossible  for  him,  in  common  ci- 
vility, to  escape.  He  insensibly  became  warm  in  his  defence, 
— I  assure  you,  Matilda,  he  is  a  very  clever  as  well  as  a  very 
handsome  voung  man,  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  remember  having 
seen  him  to  the  same  advantage, — ^when,  behold,  in  the  midst 
of  our  lively  conversation,  a  very  soft  sigh  from  Miss  Lucy 
reached  my  not  ungratified  ears.  .  I  was  greo-tlytoo  generous 
to  prosecute  my  victory"  any  farther,  even  if  I  had  not  been 
afraid  of  papa.  Luckily  for  me,  he  had  at  that  moment  got 
into  a  long  description  of  the  peculiar  notions  and  manners  of 
a  certain  tribe  of  Indians  who  live  far  up  the  country,  and  was 
illustrating  them  by  making  drawings  on  Miss  Bertram's 
work-patterns,  three  of  which  he  utterly  damaged  by  intro- 
ducing among  the  intricacies  of  the  pattern  his  specimens  of 
Oriental  costume.  But  I  believe  she  thought  as  little  of  her  own 
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gown  at  the  moment  as  of  the  Indian  tnrbans  and  cummer- 
bands.  However,  it  was  quite  as  well  for  me  that  he  did  not 
see  all  the  merit  of  my  little  manoeuvre,  for  he  is  as  sharp- 
sighted  as  a  hawk,  and  a  sworn  enemy  to  the  slightest  shaae 
of  coouetry. 

"Well,  Matilda,  Hazlewood  heard  this  same  half-audible 
sigh,  and  instantly  repented  his  temporary  attentions  to  such 
an  unworthy  object  as  your  Julia,  and,  with  a  very  comical 
expression  of  consciousness,  drew  near  to  Lucy^s  work-table. 
He  made  some  trifling  observation,  and  her  reply  was  one  in 
which  nothing  but  an  ear  as  acute  as  that  of  a  lover,  or  a 
curious  observer  like  myself,  could  have  distinguished  any- 
thing more  cold  and  dry  than  usual.  But  it  conveyed  reproof 
to  the  self -accusing  hero,  and  he  stood  abashed  accordingly. 
You  will  admit  that  I  was  called  upon  in  generosity  to  act  as 
mediator.  So  I  mingled  in  the  conversation,  in  the  quiet 
tone  of  an  unobserving  and  uninterested  third  party,  led  them 
into  their  former  habits  of  easy  chat,  and,  after  having  served 
awhile  as  the  channel  of  communication  through  which  they 
chose  to  address  each  other,  set  them  down  to  a  pensive  game 
at  chess,  and  very  dutifully  went  to  tease  papa,  who  was  still 
busied  with  his  drawings.  The  chess-players,  you  must  ob- 
serve, were  placed  near  the  chimney,  oeside  a  little  work- 
table,  which  held  the  fcoard  and  men,  the  Colonel  at  some 
distance,,  with  lights  upon  a  library  table ;  for  it  is  a  large 
old-fashioned  room,  with  several  recesses,  and  hung  with  grim 
tapestiT,  representing  what  it  might  have  puzzl^  the  artist 
himself  to  explain. 

"  *  Is  chess  a  verjr  interesting  game,  papa  ?  * 

"  *I  am  told  so,' without  honoring  me  with  much  of  his 
notice. 

" '  I  should  think  so,  from  the  attention  Mr.  Hazlewood 
and  Lucy  are  bestowing  on  it.' 

*' He  raised  his  head  hastily  and  held  his  pencil  suspended 
for  an  instant.  Apparently  he  saw  nothing  that  excited  his 
suspicions,  for  he  was  resuming  the  folds  of  a  Mahratta's  tur- 
ban in  tranquility  when  I  interrupted  him  with — '  How  old 
is  Miss  Bertram,  sir  ?' 

"  '  How  should  I  know.  Miss  ?  About  your  own  age,  I. 
suppose.' 

" '  Older,  I  should  think,  sir.  You  are  always  telling  me^ 
how  much  more  decorously  she  goes  through  all  the  honors  of 
the  tea-table.  Lord,  papa,  what  if  you  should  give  her  a, 
right  to  preside  once  and  forever !' 

**  ^  Julia,  my  dear,'  returneki  papa,  'you  are  either  a  fool 
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omtright  or  you  are  more  disposed  to  make  misehief  than  I 
have  yet  believed  yon/ 

.    *^ '  Oh,  my  dear  sir !  pnt  your  best  constmction  upon  it ; 
I  would  not  be  thought  a  fool  for  all  the  world/ 

** '  Then  why  do  you  talk  like  one  ?  ^  said  my  father. 

*^ '  Lord,  sir,  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  so  foolish  in  what 
I  said  iust  now.  Everybody  knows  you  are  a  very  handscnne 
man^  (a  smile  was  just  visible),  'that  is,  for  your  time  of  life ' 
(the  dawn  was  overcast),  '  which  is  far  from  being  advanced, 
and  I  am  sure  I  don^t  know  why  you  should  not  please  your- 
self, if  you  h^ve  a  mind«  I  am  sensible  I  am  but  a  thought- 
less girl,  and  if  a  graver  companion  could  render  you  more 

happy ' 

^^  There  wa^  a  mixture  of  displeasure  and  grave  affection 
in  the  manner  in  which  my  father  took  my  hand,  that  was  a 
severe  reproof  to  me  for  trifling  with  his  feelings.  '  Julia,' 
he  said,  *  I  bear  with  much  of  your  petulance  be^i^  I  think 
I  have  in  some  degree  deserved  it,  by  neglecting  to  superin- 
tend your  education  sufficiently  closely.  Yet  I  would  not 
have  you  give  it  the  rein  upon  a  subject  so  delicate.  If  you 
do  not  respect  the  feelings  of  your  surviving  parent  towards 
the  memory  of  hier  whom  you  have  lost,  attend  at  least  to  the 
;  sacred  claims  oi  misfortune ;  and  observe,  that  the  slightest 
hint  of  such  a  jest  'reaching  Miss  Bertram's  ears  would  at 
once  induce  her  to  renounce  her  present  asylum,  and  go  forth, 
without  a  protector,  into  a  world  she  has  already  felt  so  un- 
friendly.'. 

"  What  could  I  say  to  this,  Matilda  ?  I  only  cried 
heartily,  begged  pardon,  ^d  piromise4  to  be  a  good  girl  in 
future.  Apd  so  here  am  I  ^eutraliaed  again,  for  I  cannot,  in 
honor  or  common  good-nature,  toase  poor  Lucy  by  interfer- 
ing with  Hazlewood,  although  die  has  so  little  confidence  in 
me  ;  and  neither  can  I,  after  this  grave  appeal,  venture  ^ain 
upon  such  delicate  ground  with  papa.  So  I  bum  little  rolls 
of  paper,  and  sketcn  Turks'  h^ads  upon  visiting  cards  with 
the  blackened  end'-^I  assure  you  I  succeeded  in  making  a 
s^perb  Hyder-Ally  last  nigjht-r-^nd  I  jingle  on  my  unfortu- 
nate harpsichord,  and  begin  at  the  end  pf  a  grave  book  and 
read  it  baqkward.  After  tJl,  I;  begin  to  b©  very  much  vexed 
about  Brown's  silence.  Had  he  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
country,  I  am  j^ure  he  would  at  least  have  written  to  me.  Is 
it. possible  that  my  father  can  have  ipit^rcepte^  his  letters  ? 
But  no,  that  is  contrary  to  all  his  principles ;  I  don't  think  he 
would  open  a  letter  addressed  to  me  to-night,  to  prevent  my 
jumping  out  of  window  to-morrow.    What  an  expression! 
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Imve  suffered  to  escape  my  pen !  I  should  be  ashamed  of  it, 
even  to  you,  Matflda,  and  used  in  jest.  But  I  need  not  take 
mi:^ch  merit  for  acting  as  I  ought  to  do. .  This  same  Mr.  Van- 
bee^t  Brown  is  by  no  means  s(^  very  ardent  a  lover  as  to  hurry 
the  object  of  his  attachment  into  such  inconsiderate  steps. 
He  gives  one  full  time  to  reflect,  that  must  be  admitted. 
However,  I  will  not  blame  him  unheard,  nor  permit  myself  to 
doubt  the  manly  firmness  of  a  character  which  I  have  so  often 
extolled  to  you.  Were  he  capable  of  doubt,  of  fear,  of  the 
shadow  of  change,  I  should  have  little  to  regret. 

^^  And  why,  you  will  say,  when  I  expect  such  steady  and 
unalterable  constancy  from  a  lover,  why  should  I  be  anxious 
about  what  Hazlewood  does,  or  to  whom  he  offers  his  atten- 
tions ?  I  ask  myself  the  question  a  hundred  times  a  day,  and 
it  only  receives  the  very  silly  answer  that  one  does  not  like  to 
be  neglected,  though  one  would  not  encourage  a  serious 
infidelity. 

"  I  write  all  these  trifles  because  you  say  that  they  amuse 
you,  and  yet  I  wonder  how  they  should.  1  remember,  in  our 
stolen  voyages  to  the  world  of  fiction,  you  always  admired 
the  grand  and  the  romantic, — tales  of  knights,  dwarfs,  giants, 
and  distressed  damsels,  soothsayers,  visions,  beckoning  ghosts, 
and  bloody  hands  ;  whereas  I  was  partial  to  the  involved  in- 
trigues of  private  life,  or  at  farthest  to  so  much  only  of  the 
supernatural  as  is  conferred  by  the  agency  of  an  Eastern 
genie  or  a  beneficent  fairy.  You  would  have  loved  to  shape 
your  course  of  life  over  the  broad  ocean,  with  its  dead  calms 
and  howling  tempests,  its  tornadoes,  and  its  billows  mountain- 
high  ;  whereas  I  should  like  to  trim  my  little  pinnace  to  a 
brisk  breeze  in  some  inland  lake  or  tranquil  bay,  where  there 
was  just  difficulty  of  navigation  sufficient  to  give  interest  and 
to  require  skill  without  any  sensible  degree  of  danger.  So 
that,  upon  the  whole,  Matilda,  I  think  you  should  have  had 
my  father,  with  his  pride  of  arms  and  of  ancestry,  his  chiv- 
alrous point  of  honor,  his  high  talents,  and  his  abstruse  and 
mystic  studies.  You  should  have  had  Lucy  Bertram  too  for 
your  friend,  whose  fathers,  with  names  which  alike  defy 
memory  and  orthography,  ruled  over  this  romantic  country, 
and  whose  birth  took  place,  as  I  have  been  indistinctly  in- 
formed, under  circumstances  of  deep  and  peculiar  interest. 
You  should  have  had,  too,  our  Scottish  residence,  surrounded 
by  mountains,  and  our  lonely  walks  to  haunted  ruins.  And 
I  should  have  had,  in  exchange,  the  lawns  and  shrubs,  and 
green-houses  and  conservatories,  of  Pine  Park,  with  your 
good,  quiet,  indulgent  aunt,  her  chapel  in  the  morning,  her 
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nap  after  dinner,  her  hand  at  whist  in  the  evening,  not  for- 
getting her  fat  coach-horses  and  fatter  coachman.  Take 
notice,  however,  that  Brown  is  not  included  in  this  proposed 
barter  of  mine ;  his  good-humor,  lively  conversation,  and 
open  gallantry  suit  my  plan  of  life  as  well  as  his  athletic 
form,  handsome  features,  and  high  spirit  would  accord  with 
a  character  of  chivalry.  So,  as  we  cannot  change  altogether 
out  and  out,  I  think  we  must  e'en  abide  as  we  are.'^ 


CHAPTER  XXX 

I  renounce  your  defiance  ;  if  you  parley  so  rouii:hly  I'll  barricado 
my  gates  against  yeu.  Do  you  see  yon  bay  window  ?  Storm,  I 
care  not,  serving  the  good  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Merry  Deinl  of  Edmonton. 

Julia  Mankerikg  to  Matilda  Marchmont 

'*I  RISE  from  a  sick-bed,  my  dearest  Matilda,  to  communicate 
the  strange  and  frightful  scenes  which  have  just  passed.  Alas  ! 
how  little  we  ought  to  jest  with  futurity !  I  closed  ray  letter 
to  you  in  high  spirits,  with  some  flippant  remarks  on  your 
taste  for  the  romantic  and  extraordinary  in  fictitious  narra- 
tive. How  little  I  expected  to  have  had  such  events  to  record 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days !  And  to  witness  scenes  of  terror, 
or  to  contemplate  them  in  description,  is  as  different,  my 
dearest  Matilda,  as  to  bend  over  the  brink  of  a  precipice  hold- 
ing by  the  frail  tenure  of  a  half-rooted  shrub,  or  to  admire 
the  same  precipice  as  represented  in  the  landscape  of  Salvator. 
But  I  will  not  anticipate  my  narrative. 

*^The  first  part  of  my  story  is  frightful  enough,  though  it 
had  nothing  to  interest  my  feelings.  You  must  know  that 
this  country  is  particularly  favorable  to  the  commerce  of  a 
set  of  desperate  men  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  is  nearly 
opposite.  These  smugglers  are  numerous,  resolute,  and 
formidable,  and  have  at  different  times  become  the  dread  of 
the  neighborhood  when  any  one  has  interfered  with  their 
contraband  trade.  The  local  magistrates,  from  timidity  or 
worse  motives,  hare  become  shy  of  acting  against  them,  and 
impunity  has  rendered  them  equally  daring  and  desperate. 
With  all  this  my  father,  a  stranger  in  the  land,  and  invested 
with  no  official  author!^,  had,  one  would  think,  nothing  to 
do.  But  it  must  be  owned  that,  as  he  himself  expresses  it, 
he  was  horn  when  Mars  was  lord  of  his  ascendant,  and  that 
strife  and  bloodshed  find  him  out  in  circumstances  and  situ- 
ations the  most  retired  and  pacific. 

*'Ahout  eleven  o'clock  on  last  Tuesday  morning,  while 
Hazlewood  and  my  father  were  proposing  to  walk  to  a  little 
lake  about  three  miles'  distance,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting 
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wild  ducks,  and  while  Lucy  and  I  were  busied  with  arrang- 
ing our  plan  of  work  and  study  for  the  day,  we  were  alarmed 
by  the  sound  of  horses^  feet  advancing  very  fast  up  the 
avenue.  The  ground  was  hardened  by  a  severe  frost,  which 
made  the  clatter  of  the  hoofs  sound  yet  louder  and  sharper. 
In  a  moment  two  or  three  men,  atmed,  mounted,  and  each 
leading  a  spare  horse  loaded  with  packages,  appeared  on  the 
lawn,  and,  without  keeping  upon  the  road,  which  makes  a. 
small  sweep,  pushed  right  across  for  the  door  of  the  house. 
Their  appearance  wag  in  the  utmost  degree  hurried  and  dis- 
ordered, and  they  f requentlv  looked  back  like  men  who  ap- 
prehended a  close  ana  deadly  pursuit.  My  f atiier  and  Hazle- 
wood  hurried  to  the  front'  door  to  demand  who  they  were,, 
and  what  was  their  business.  They  were  revenue  officers, 
they  stated,  who  had  seized  these  horses,  loaded  with  contra- 
band articles,  at  a  place  about  three  miles  ofE.  But  the 
smugglers  had  been  reinforced,  and  were  now  pursuing  them 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  recovering  the  goods,  and  put- 
ting to  death  the  officers  who  had  presumed  to  do  their  duty. 
The  men  said  that,  their  horses  being  loaded,  and  the 
pursuers  gaining  ground  upon  th^a^t,  they  had  fled  to  Wood- 
bourne,  conceiving  that,  as  my  father  had  served  the  King,  he 
would  not  refuse  to  protect  the  servants  of  government  when 
threatened  to  be  murdered  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

*^  My  father,  to  whom,  in  his  enthusiastic  feelings  of  mili- 
tary loyalty,  even  a  dog  would  be  of  importance  if  he  came  in 
the  King's  name,  gave  prompt  orders  for  securing  the  gooda 
in  the  hall,  arming  the  servants,  and  defending  tne  house  in 
case  it  should  be  necessary.  EDazlewood  seconded  him  with 
great  spirit,  and  even  the  strange  animal  the^  call  Sampson 
stalked  out  of  his  den,  and  seiz^  upon  a  fowling-piece  which 
my  father  had  laid  aside  to  take  ^at  they  call  a  rifle-gun, 
with  which  they  shoot  tigers,  etc.,  in  the  East.  The  piece 
went  off  in  the  awkward  hands  of  the  poor  parson,  and  very 
nearly  shot  one  of  the  excisemen.  At  this  unexpected  and 
involuntary  explosion  of  his  weapon,  the  Dominie  (such  is  his. 
nickname)  exclaimed,  ^  Prodigious  rl'  which  is  his  usual  ejacu- 
lation when,  aetonished.  But  no  power  could  force  the  man 
to  part  with  his  discharged  piece,  so  they  were  content  to  let 
him  retain  it,  with  the  precaution  of  trusting  him  with  na 
ammunition.  This  (excepting  the  alarm  occasioped  by  the 
report)  escaped  my  notice  at  the  time,:  you  may  easily  believe  ; 
but,  in  tallnng  over  the  scene  afterwards,  Hazlewood  made 
us  very  merry  with  the  Dominie's  ignorant  but  zealoua 
valor. 
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*'  When  my  father  had  got  everything  into  proper  order 
ipr  defence,  and  his  people  stationed  at  the  windows  with 
their  fire-arms,  he  wanted  to  order  ns  out  of  danger — into  the 
cellar,  I  believe — ^but  we  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  stir. 
Though  terrified  to  death,  I  have  so  much  of  his  own  spirit 
that  I  would  look  upon  the  peril  which  threatens  us  rather 
than  hear  it  rage  around  me  without  knowing  its  nature  or 
its  progress.  Lucy,  looking  as  pale  as  a  marble  statue,  and 
keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on  Hazlewood,  seemed  not  even  to 
hear  the  prayers  with  which  he  conjured  her  to  leave  the  front 
of  the  house.  But  in  truth,  unless  the  hall-door  should  be 
forced,  we  were  in  little  danger ;  the  windows  being  almost 
blocked  up  with  cushions  and  pillows,  and,  what  the  Dominie 
most  lamented,  with  folio  volumes,  brouffht  hastily  from  the 
library,  leaving  only  spaces  through  which  the  defenders 
might  fire  upon  the  assailants. 

"  My  father  had  now  made  his  dispositions,  and  we  sat  in 
breathless  expectation  in  the  darkened  apartment,  the  men 
remaining  all  silent  upon  their  posts,  in  anxious  contempla- 
tion probably  of  the  approaching  danger.  My  father,  who 
was  quite  at  home  in  such  a  scene,  walked  from  one  to 
another  and  reiterated  his  orders  that  no  one  should  presume 
to  fire  until  he  gave  the  word.  Hazlewood,  who  seemed  to 
catch  courage  from  his  eye,  acted  as  his  aid-de-camp,  and  dis- 
played the  utmost  alertness  in  bearing  his  directions  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  seeing  them  properly  carried  into 
execution.  Our  force,  with  the  strangers  included,  might 
amount  to  about  twelve  men. 

^'  At  length  the  silence  of  this  awful  period  of  expectation 
was  broken  by  a  sound  which  at  a  distance  was  like  the  rush- 
ing of  a  stream  of  water,  but  as  it  approached  we  distin- 
guished the  thick-beating  clang  of  a  number  of  horses  ad- 
vancing very  fast.  I  had  arranged  a  loop-hole  for  myself, 
from  which  I  could  see  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
noise  increased  and  came  nearer,  and  at  length  thirty  horse- 
men and  more  rushed  at  once  upon  the  lawn.  You  never 
saw  such  horrid  wretches  !  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  season,  they  were  most  of  them  stripped  to  their  shirts 
and  trousers,  with  silk  handkerchiefs  knotted  about  their 
heads,  and  all  well  armed  with  carbines,  pistols,  and  cut- 
lasses. I,  who  am  a  soldier's  daughter,  and  accustomed  to 
see  war  from  my  infancy,  was  never  so  terrified  in  my  life  as 
by  the  savage  appearance  of  these  ruffians,  their  horses  reek- 
ing with  the  speed  at  which  they  had  ridden,  and  their  furi- 
ous  exclamations    of  rage  and  disappointment  when   they 
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saw  themselves  balked  of  their  prey.  They  pansed,  how- 
ever, when  they  saw  the  preparations  made  to  receive  them^ 
and  appeared  to  hold  a  moments  consultation  among  them- 
selves. At  length  one  of  the  party,  his  face  blackened  with 
Oowder  by  way  of  disguise,  came  forward  with  a  white 
kerchief  on  the  end  of  his  carbine,  and  asked  to  speak 
with  Colonel  Mannering.  My  father,  to  my  infinite  terror, 
threw  open  a  window  near  which  he  was  "posted,  and  de- 
manded what  he  wanted.  *  We  want  our  ^oods,  which  we 
have  been  robbed  of  by  these  sharks,'  said  i£e  fellow ;  *  and 
our  lieutenant  bids  me  say  that,  if  they  are  delivered,  well 
go  off  for  this  bout  without  clearing  scores  with  the  rascals 
who  took  them ;  but  if  not,  well  bum  the  house,  and  have 
the  heart's  blood  of  every  one  in  it,' — a  threat  which  he  re- 
peated more  than  once,  graced  by  a  fresh  variety  of  impreca- 
tions, and  the  most  horrid  denunciations  that  cruelty  could 
suggest. 

^^^And  which  is  your  lieutenant?'  said  iny father  in 
reply. 

^^  *That  gentleman  on  the  ffray  horse,'  said  the  miscre- 
ant, ^  with  the  red  handkerchief  bound  about  his  brow.' 

^'  'Then  be  pleased  to  tell  that  gentleman  that,  if  he  and 
the  scoundrels  who  are  with  him  do  not  ride  off  the  lawn 
this  instant,  I  will  fire  upon  them  without  ceremonv.'  So 
saying,  my  father  shut  the  window  and  broke  short  the  con- 
ference. 

'^  The  fellow  no  sooner  regained  his  troop  than,  with  a 
loud  hurrah,  or  rather  a  savage  yell,  they  fired  a  volley  against 
our  garrison.  The  glass  of  the  windows  was  shattered  in 
every  direction,  but  the  precautions  already  noticed  saved  the 
party  within  from  suffering.  Three  such  volleys  were  fired 
without  a  shot  being  returned  from  within.  My  father  then 
observed  them  getting  hatchets  and  crows,  probably  to  assail 
the  hall-door,  and  called  aloud,  'Let  none  fire  but  Hazle- 
wood  and  me ;  Hazlewood,  mark  the  ambassador.'  He  him- 
self aimed  at  the  man  on  the  gray  horse,  who  fell  on  receiv- 
ing his  shot.  Hazlewood  was  equally  successful.  He  shot 
the  spokesman,  who  had  dismounted  and  was  advancing  virith 
an  axe  in  his  hand.  Their  fall  discouraged  the  rest,  who 
began  to  turn  round  their  horses ;  and  a  few  shots  fired  at 
them  soon  sent  them  off,  bearing  along  with  them  their  slain 
or  wounded  companions.  "We  could  not  observe  that  they 
suffered  any  farther  loss.  Shortly  after  their  retreat  a  party 
of  soldiers  made  their  appearance,  to  my  infinite  relief. 
These  men  were  quartered  at  a  village  some  nriles  distant. 
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and  had  marched  on  the  first  rumor  of  the  skirmish.  A  part 
of  them  escorted  the  terrified  revenue  officers  and  their  seiz- 
ure to  a  neighboring  seaport  as  a  place  of  safety,  and  at  my 
earnest  request  two  or  tnree  files  remained  with  us  for  that 
and-the  following  day,  for  the  security  of  the  house  from  the 
vengeance  of  these  banditti. 

^*  Such,  dearest  Matilda,  was  my  first  alarm.  I  must  not 
forget  to  add  that  the  ruffians  left,  at  a  cottage  on  the  road- 
side, the  man  whose  face  was  blackwied  with  powder,  appar- 
ently because  he  was  unable  to  bear  transportation.  He  died 
in  about  half  an  hour  after.  On  examining  the  corpse,  it 
proved  to  be  that  of  a  profligate  boor  in  the  neighborhood,  a 
person  notorious  as  a  poacher  and  smuggler.  We  received 
many  messages  of  congratulation  from  the  neighboring  fami- 
lies, and  it  was  generally  allowed  that  a  few  such  instances 
of  spirited  resistance  would  greatly  check  the  presumption  of 
these  lawless  men.  My  father  distributed  rewards  among  his 
servants,  and  praised  Hazlewood^s  courage  and  coolness  to  the 
skies.  Lucy  and  I  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  applause,  be- 
cause we  had  stood  fire  with  firmness,  and  had  not  disturbed 
him  with  screams  or  expostulations.  As  for  the  Dominie,  my 
father  took  an  op_portunity  of  begging  to  exchange  snuff- 
boxes with  him.  The  honest  gentleman  was  much  flattered 
with  the  proposal,  and  extolled  the  beauty  of  his  new  snuff- 
box excessively.  ^It  looked,'  he  said,  'as  well  as  if  it  were 
real  gold  from  Ophir.'  Indeed,  it  would  be  odd  if  it  should 
not,  oeing  formed  in  fact  of  that  very  metal ;  but,  to  do  this 
honest  creature  justice,  I  believe  the  knowledge  of  its  real 
value  would  not  enhance  his  sense  of  my  father's  kindness, 
supposing  ity  as  he  does,  to  be  pinchbeck  gilded.  He  has  had 
a  hard  task  replacing  the  folios  which  were  used  in  the  bar- 
ricade, smoothmg  out  the  creases  and  do^s-ears,  and  repairing 
the  otiier  dis^ters  they  have  sustained  during  their  service 
in  the  fortification.  He  brought  us  some  pieces  of  lead  and 
bullets  which  these  ponderous  tomes  had  intercepted  during 
the  action,  and  which  he  had  extracted  with  great  care ;  and, 
were  I  in  spirits,  I  could  give  you  a  comic  account  of  his  as- 
tonishment at  the  apathy  with  which  we  heard  of  the  wounds 
and  mutilation  suffered  by  Thomas  Aquinas  or  the  venerable 
Ohrysostom.  ^  But  I  am  not  in  spirits,  and  I  have  yet  anotiier 
and  a  more  interesting  incident  to  communicate.  I  feel, 
however,  so  much  fatigued  with  my  present  exertion  that  I 
cannot  resume  the  pen  till  to-inorrow.  I  will  detain  this  let- 
ter notwithstanding,  that  you  may  not  feel  any  anxiety  upon 
account  of  your  own  Julia  MAK^KEHije^^G.'' 


CHAPTEB  XXXI 

Here's  a  good  world ! 
Knew  you  of  thi$  fair  work? 

King  John. 

Julia  Mannering  to  Matilda  Marchmont 

*^  I  MUST  take  up  the  thread  of  my  story,  my  dearest  Matilda, 
where  I  broke  off  yesterday. 

*^For  two  or  three  days  we  talked  of  nothing  but  our 
siege  and  its  probable  ccaisequences,  and  dinned  into  my 
father^s  unwilling  ears  a  proposal  to  go  to  Jldinburgh,  or  at 
least  to  Dumfries,  where  ttere  is  temarkably  good  society, 
until  the  resentment  of  these  outlaws  should  blow  over.  He 
answered  with  great  composure  that  be  had  no  mind  to  have 
his  landlord's  house  and  his  own  property  at  WjQO<lboume  de- 
stroyed; that,  with  our  good  leave,  he  had  usually  been 
esteemed  comjpetent  ta  taking  .measures  for  the  sirfety  or 
protection  of  his  family ;  that,  if  h^  remained  qqietat  home, 
he  conceived  the  Wdcome  the  villains  had  received  was  not  of 
a  nature  to  invite  a  second  visit>  bnt  sshouid  he  shaw  any  signs 
of  alarm,  it  would  be  the  sure  way  to  incur  the  very  risk 
which  we  Were  afraid  <>i.  iHeartaied.by  his  arguments,  and 
by  the  extreme  indifference  with  which  he  treated  the 
supposed  danger,  we  began  to  grow  a  little  bolder,  and  to  walk 
about  as  usual.  Only  the  gentlemen  were  sometimes  invited 
to  take  their  guns  when  tiiey  attended  us,  and  I  observed  that 
my  father  for  several  nights  paid '  particular  attention  to 
having  the  house  properly  secured,  and  required  his  domestics 
to  kem  their  arms  in  readiness  in  case  of  necessity. 

'^  But  three  days  ago  chanced  an  occurrence  of  a  nature 
which  alarmed  me  more  by  far  than  the  attack  of  the 
smugglers. 

^^  I  told  you  there  was  a  small  lake  at  some  distance  from 
Woodboume,  where  the  gentlemen  sometimes  go  to  shoot 
wild-fowl.  I  happened  at  breakfast  to  say  I  should  like  to  see 
this  place  in  its  present  frozen  state,  occupied  by  skaters  and 
curlers,  as  they  call  those  who  play  a  particular  sort  of  game 
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upon  the  ice.  There  is  snow  on  the  ground,  but  frozen  so 
hard  that  I  thought  Lucy  and  I  might  venture  to  that  distance, 
as  the  footpath  leading  there  was  well  beaten  by  the  repair 
of  those  who  frequented  it  for  pastime.  Hazlewood  instantly 
offered  to  attend  us,  and  we  stipulated  tliat  he  should  take  his 
fowling-piece.  He  laughed  a  good  deal  at  the  idea  of  going 
a-shooting  in  the  snow ;  but,  to  relieve  our  tremors,  desired 
that  a  groom,  who  acts  as  gamekeeper  occasionally,  ,should 
follow  us  with  his  gun.  As  for  Colonel  Mannering,  he  does 
not  like  crowds  or  sights  of  any  kind  where  human  figures 
make  up  the  show,  unless  indeed  it  were  a  military  review,  so 
he  declined  the  party. 

^^  We  set  out  unusually  early,  on  a  fine,  frosty,  exhilarating 
morning,  and  we  felt  our  minus,  as  well  as  our  nerves,  braced 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  pure  air.  Our  walk  to  the  lake  was 
delightful,  or  at  least  the  difficulties  were  only  such  as  diverted 
us,— a  slippery  descent,  for  instance,  or  a  frozen  ditch  to  cross, 
which  made  Hazlewood^s  assistaince  absolutely  necessary.  I 
don^t  thinly  Lucy  liked  her  walk  the  Jess  for  these  occasional 
embarrassments. 

"  The  scene  upon  the  lake  was  beautiful.  One  side  of  it 
is  bordered  by  a  steep  crag,  from  whijch  hunff  a  thousand 
enormous  icicles  all  glittering  in  the  sun ;  on  the  other  side 
was  a  little  wood,  now  exhibiting  that  fantastic  appearance 
which  the. pine  trees  present  when  their  branches  are  loaded 
with  snow.  On  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  lake  itself  were  a 
multitude  of  moving  figures^  some  flitting  along  with  the 
velocity  of  swallows,  some  sweeping  in  the  most  graceful 
circle^  and  pthersj  deeply  interested  in  a  less  active  pastime, 
crowding  round  the  spot  where  the  inhabitants  of  two  rival 
parishes  contended  fpr  the  prize. at  curling,7r-an  honor  of  no 
smaJlimportaince,,if  we  were  to  judge  from  the  anxiety  ex- 
pressed .both  by  thp  players  and  %standers.  We  walked 
round  the  little  lak^,  supported  by  Hazlewood,.  who  lent  us 
each  an  arm.  ,  He  spoke,  poor  fe}low,  with  great  kindness  to 
old  and  !young>  and,  seemed  desery^ly  popt^V  an^^ng  the. 
assembled  crowd.    At  length  we  thought  of  retiring. 

*^Why  do, I  mention  these  trivial  occurrences?  Not, 
Heaven  knows,  f  1:0m  the  interest  I  can  now  attach  to  them ; 
but  because,  like  a  drowning  man  who  ca^tches  at  a  brittle 
twig,  I  seize  every  apology  for  delaying  the.  subsequent  and 
dreadful  part  of  my  naa-rative.  But  it  must  be  communicated ; 
I  must  have  the  sympathy  of  at  leapt  one  friend  undfsr  this 
heart-rending  calamity. 

'^  We  were  returning  home  by  ^  fQoi5)ath  which  led 
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through  a  plantation  of  firs.  Lucy  had  (jnitted  Hadewood's 
arm  ;  it  is  only  the  plea  of  absolute  necessity  which  reconciles 
her  to  accept  his  assistance.  I  still  leaned  upon  his  other 
arm.  Lucy  followed  us  close,  and  the  servant  was  two  or 
three  paces  behind  us.  Such  was  our  position,  when  at  once, 
and  as  if  he  had  started  out  of  the  earth.  Brown  stood-before  us 
at  a  short  turn  of  the  road  !  He  was  very  plainly,  I  might 
say  coarsely,  dressed,  and  his  whole  appearance  had  in  it 
something  wild  and  agitated.  I  screamed  between  surprise 
and  terror.  Hazlewood  mistook  the  nature  of  my  alarm, 
and,  when  Brown  advanced  towards  me  as  if  to  speak,  com- 
manded him  haughtily  to  stand  back,  and  not  to  alarm  the 
lady.  Brown  replied,  with  equal  asperity,  he  had  no  occa- 
sion to  take  lessons  from  him  how  to  behave  to  that  or  any 
other  lady.  I  rather  believe  that  Hazlewood,  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  he  belonged  to  the  band  of  smugglers,  and  had 
some  badpurpose  in  view,  heard  and  understood  him  imper- 
fectly. He  snatched  the  gun  from  the  servant,  who  had  come 
up  on  a  line  with  us,  and,  pointing  the  muzzle  at  Brown, 
commanded  him  to  stand  off  at  his  p^eril.  My  screams,  for 
my  terror  prevented  my  finding  articulate  language,  only 
hastened  the  catastrophe.  Brown,  thus  menaced,  sprang 
upon  Hazlewood,  grappled  with  him,  and  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  wrenching  the  fowling-piece  from  his  grasp, when  the 
gun  went  off  in  the  struggle,  and  the  contente  were  lodged 
m  Hazlewood^s  shoulder,  who  instantly  fell.  I  saw  no  more, 
for  the  whole  scene  reeled  before  my  eyes,  and  I  fainted  away ; 
but,  by  Lucy's  report,  the  unhappy  perpetrator  of  this  action 
gazed  a  moment  on  the  scene  before  him,  until  her  screams 
began  to  alarm  the  people  upon  the  lake,  several  of  whom 
now  came  in  sight.  He  then  bounded  over  a  hedge  which 
divided  the  footpath  from  the  plantation,  and  has  not  since 
been  heard  of.  The  servant  made  no  attempt  to  ston  or 
secure  him,  and  the  report  he  made  of  the  matter  to  those 
who  came  up  to  us  induced  them  rather  to  exercise  their  hu- 
manity in  recalling  me  to  life,  than  show  their  courage  by 
pursuing  a  desperado,  described  by  the  groom  as  a  man  of 
tremendous  personal  strength,  and  completely  armed. 

"Hazlewood  was  conveyed  home,  that  is,  to  Woodboume, 
in  safety;  I  trust  his  wound  will  prove  in  no  respect  danger- 
ous, though  he  suffers  much.  But  to  Brown  the  consequences 
must  be  most  disastrous.  He  is  already  the  object  of  my 
father's  resentment,  and  he  has  now  incunred  danger  from 
the  law  of  the  country,  as  well  as  from  the  clamorous  vengeance 
of  the  father  of  Hazlewood,  who  threatens  to  move  heaven 
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and  earth  against  the  author  of  his  son's  ^onnd.  How  will 
he  be  able  to  shroud  himself  from  the  vindictive  activity  of 
the  pursuit  ?  how  to  defend  himself^  if  taken,  against  the 
severity  of  laws  which,  I  am  told,  may  even  affect  his  life  ? 
and  how  can  I  find  means  to  warn  him  of  his  danger  ?  Then 
poor  Lucy's  ill-concealed  grief,  occasioned  by  her  lover's  wound, 
IS  another  source  of  distress  to  me,  and  everything  round  me 
appears  to  bear  witness  against  that  indiscretion  which  has 
occasioned  this  calamity. 

"  For  two  days  I  was  very  ill  indeed.  The  news  that 
Hazlewood  was  recovering,  and  that  the  person  who  had  shot 
him  was  nowhere  to  be  traced,  only  that  for  certain  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  gang  of  smugglers,  gave  me  some 
comfort.  The  suspicion  and  pursuit  being  directed  towards 
those  people  must  naturally  facilitate  Brown's  escape,  and  I 
trust  has  ere  this  insured  it.  But  patrols  of  horse  and  foot 
traverse  the  country  in  all  directions,  and  I  am  tortured  by  a 
thousand  confused  and  unauthenticated  rumors  of  arrests 
and  discoveries. 

'^Meanwhile  my  greatest  source  of  comfort  is  the  gen- 
erous candor  of  Hazlewood,  who  persists  in  declaring  that,  with 
whatever  intentions  the  person  by  whom  he  was  wounded  ap- 
proached our  party,  he  is  convinced  the  gun  went  off  in  the 
struggle  by  accident,  and  that  the  iniury  he  received  was  un- 
designed. The  groom,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the 
piece  was  wrenched  out  of  Hazlewood's  hands  and  delib- 
erately pointed  at  his  body,  and  Lucy  inclines  to  the  same 
opinion ;  I  do  not  suspect  them  of  wilful  exaggeration,  yet 
such  is  the  fallacy  of  human  testimony,  for  the  unhappy  shot 
was  most  unquestidnably  discharged  unintentionally.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  the  best  way  to  confide  the  whole  secret  to 
Hazlewood ;  but  he  is  very  young,  and  I  feel  the  utmost  re- 
pugnance to  communicate  to  him  my  folly.  I  once  thought 
of  disclosing  the  mystery  to  Lucy,  and  began  by  asking  what 
she  recollected  of  the  person  and  features  of  the  man  whom 
we  had  so  unfortunately  met ;  but  she  ran  out  into  such  a 
horrid  description  of  a  hedge-ruflBan,  that  I  was  deprived  of 
all  courage  and  disposition  to  own  my  attachment  to  one  of 
such  appearance  as  she  attributed  to  him.  I  must  say  Miss 
Bertram  is  strangely  biassed  by  her  prepossessions,  for  there 
are  few  handsomer  men  than  poor  Brown.  I  had  not  seen 
him  for  a  long  time,  and  even  in  his  strange  and  sudden  ap- 
parition on  this  unhappy  occasion,  and  under  every  disad- 
vantage, his  form  seems  to  me,  on  reflection,  improved  in 
grace  and  his  features  in  expressive  dignity. 
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meet  a^in  ?  "Who  can  answer  tliat  question  ?  "Write  to  me 
kindly,  my  dearest  Matilda ;  but  when  did  you  otherwise  ? 
Yet,  agaip,  write  to  me  soon,  and  write  t6  me  kindly. 
I  am  not  in  a  situation  to  profit  by  advice  oir  reproof,  nor 
have  I  my  usual  spirits  to  ptoy  them  by  raillery.  I  feel 
the  terrors  of  a  child  who  has  in  heedless  sport  put  in  motion 
some  powerful  piece  of  machinery;  and,  whife  he  beholds 
wheels  revolving,  chains  clashing,  cylinders  rolling  around 
him,  is  equally  astonished  at  the  tremendous  powers  which  his 
weak  agency  has  called  into  action,  and  terrified  for  the  con- 
seq^uences  which  he  is  compelled  to  await,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  averting  them. 

^^I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  my  father  is  very  kind  and 
affectionate.  The  alarm  which  I  have  received  forms  a  suflS- 
cient  apology  for  my  nervous  complaints.  My  hopes  are, 
that  Brown  has  made  his  escape  into  the  sister  kingdom  of 
England,  or  perhaps  to  Ireland  or  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  either 
case  he  may  wait  the  issue  of  Hazlewood^s  wound  with  safety 
and  with  patience,  for  the  communication  of  these  countries 
with  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  justice,  is  not  (thank 
Heaven)  of  an  intimate  nature.  The  consequences  of  his 
being  apprehended  would  be  terrible  at  this  moment.  I  en- 
deavor to  strengthen  my  mind  by  arguing  against  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  calamity.  Alas !  how  soon  have  sorrows  and 
fears,  real  as  well  as  sev^r^,  followed  the  uniform  and  tranquil 
state  of  existence  at  which  so  lately  I  was  disposed  to  repine  ! 
But  I  will  not  oppress  you  any  longer  with  my  complaints. 
Adieu,  my  dearest  Matilda  ! 

"Julia  Mannering.*' 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

A  man  may  Bee  how  tlus  worM  goes  with  no  eyes.  Look  with  thine 
ears.  See  howyon  justice  rails  upon  yon  siinple  thief.  Hark 
in  thine  ear :  Change  places ;  and,  luuidy-dandy,  which  is  the 
justice,  which  is  the  thief? 

King  Lear, 

Among  those  who  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  endeavor- 
ing to  discover  the  person  by  whom  young  Charles  Hazle- 
wood  had  been  waylaid  and  wounded  was  Gilbert  Glossin, 
Esquire,  late  writer  in  — — ,  now  Laird  of  EUangowan,  and 
one  of  the  worshipful  commission  of  justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  of .  .  His  motives  for  exertion  on  this  oc- 
casion were  manifold;  but  we  presume  that  our  readers, 
from  what  they  already  know  of  this  gentleman,  will  acquit 
him  of  being  actuated  by  any  zealous  or  intemperate  love  of 
abstract  justice. 

The  truth  was,  that  this  respectable  personage  felt  him- 
self less  at  ease  than  he  had  expected,  after  his  machinations 
put  him  m  possession  of  his  ben^f actor^s  estate.  His  re- 
flections within  doors,  where  so  much  occurred  to  remind 
him  of  former  times,  were  not  always  the  self -congratulations 
of  successful  stratagem.  And  when  he  looked  abroad  he 
could  not  bi;it  be  sensible  that  he  was  excluded  from  the 
society  of  the  gentry  of  the  county,  to  whose  rank  he  con- 
ceived he  had  raised  himself.  He  was  not  admitted  to  their 
clubs,  and  at  meetings  of  a  public  nature,  from  which  he 
could  not  be  altogether  excluded,  he  found  himpelf  thwarted 
and  looked  upon  with  coldness  and  contempt.  Both  princi- 
ple and  prejudice  co-operated  in  creating  this  dislike ;  for 
the  gentlemen  of  the  county  despised  him  for  the  lowness 
of  his  birth,  while  they  hated  him  for  the  means  by  which 
he  had  raised  his  fortune.  With  the  common  people  his 
reputation  stood  still  worse.  They  would  neither  .yield 
him  the  territorial  appellation  of  Ellangowan  nor  the 
usual  compliment  of  Mr.  Glossin  :  with  them  he  was  bare 
Glossin ;  and  so  incredibly  was  his  vanity  interested  by  this 
trifling  circumstance,  that  he  was  known  to  give  half  a  crown 
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to  a  beggar  because  he  had  thrice. called  him  Ellangowan  in 
beseeching  him  for  a  penny.  He  therefore  felt  acutely  the 
general  want  of  respect,  and  particularly  when  he  contrasted 
his  own  character  and  reception  in  society  with  those  of  Mr. 
Mac-Morlan,  who,  in  far  inferior  worldly  circumstances,  was 
beloved  and  respected  both  by  rich  and  poor,  and  was  slowly 
but  securely  laying  the  foundation  of  a  moderate  fortune, 
with  the  general  good-will  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
Gk)ssin,  while  he  repined  internally  at  what  he  would  fain 
have  called  the  preiudi^es  and  prepossessions  of  the  country, 
was  too  wise  to  make  any  open  complaint.  He  was  sensible 
his  elevation  was  too  recent  to  be  immediateljr  forgotten,  and 
the  means  by  which  he  had  attained  it  too  odious  to  be  soon 
forgiven.  [But  time,  thought  he,  diminishes  wonder  and 
palliates  misconduct.  With  the  dexterity,  therefore,  of  one 
who  made  his  fortune  by  studying  the  weak  points  of  human 
nature,  he  determined  to  lie  by  for  opportunities  to  make 
himself  useful  even  to  those  who  most  disliked  him  ;  trusting 
that  his  own  abilities,  the  disposition  of  country  gentlemen 
to  get  into  quarrels,  when  a  lawyer's  advice  becomes  precious, 
and  a  thousand  other  contingencies,  of  whigii;  with  patience 
and  address,  he  doubted  not  to  be  able  to  avail  himself, 
would  soon  place  him  in  a  more  important  and  respectable 
light  to  his  neighbors,  and  perhaps  raise  him  to  the  eminence 
sometimes  attained  by  a  shrewd,  worldljr,  bustling  man  of 
business,  when,  settled  among  a  generation  of  country  gen- 
tlemen, he  becomes,  in  Burns  s  language. 

The  tongue  of  the  trump  to  them  a'. 

The  attack  on  Colonel  Mannering's  house,  followed  by 
the  accident  of  Hazlewood^s  wound,  appeared  to  Glossin  a 
proper  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the  country  at  large  the 
service  which  could  be  rendered  by  an  active  magistrate  (for 
he  had  been  in  the  commission  for  some  time),  well  acquainted 
with  the  law,  and  no  less  so  with  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the 
illicit  traders.  He  had  acquired  the  latter  kind  of  experi- 
ence by  a  former  close  alliance  with  some  <A  the  most 
desperate  smugglers,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  occa- 
sionally acted,  sometimes  as  partner,  sometimes  as  legal  ad- 
viser, with  these  persons,  feut  the  connection  haa  been 
dropped  many  years;  nor,  considering  how  short  the  race 
of  eminent  characters  of  this  description,  and  the  frequent 
circumstances  which  occur  to  make  them  retire  ixova  particu- 
lar scenes  of  action,  had  he  the  least  reason  to  think  that  his 
present  researches  could  possibly  compromise  any  old  friend 
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who  might  possess  means  of  retaliation*  The  having  heen 
concerned  in  these  practices  abstractedly  was  a  circumstance 
whicl^,  according  to  his  opinion,  ought  m  no  respect  to  in- 
terfere with  his  now  using  his  experience  in  behalf  of  the 
public,  or  rather  to  further  his  own  private  views.  To  ac- 
quire the  good  opinion  and  countenance  of  Colonel  Mannering 
would  be  no  small  object  to  a  gentleman  who  was  much  dis- 

g>sed  to  escape  from  Coventry  ;  and  to  gain  the  favor  of  old 
azlewood,  who  was  a  leading  man  in  tlie  county,  was  of 
more  importance  still.  Lastly,  if  he  should  succeed  in  dis- 
covering, apprehending,  and  convicting  the  culprits,  he 
would  have  the  satisfaction  of  mortifying,  and  in  some  degree 
disparaging,  Mac-Morlan,  to  whom,  as  sheriff-substitute  of 
the  county,  this  sort  of  investigation  properly  belonged,  and 
who  would  certainly  suffer  in  public  opinion  should  the  vol- 
untary exertions  of  Glossin  be  more  successful  than  his  own. 

Actuated  by  motives  so  stimulating,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  lower  retainers  of  the  law,  Glossin  set  every  spring 
in  motion  to  detect  and  apprehend,  if  possible,  some  of  the 
^an^  who  had  attacked  Woodboume,  and  more  particularly 
tiie  individual  who  had  wounded  Charles  Hazlewood.  He 
promise^  high  rewards,  he  suggested  various  schemes,  and 
used  his  i)ersonal  interest  among  his  old  acquaintances  who 
favored  tne  trade,  tirging  that  thej  had  better  make  sacrifice 
of  an  understrapper  or  two  than  incur  the  odium  of  having 
favored  such  atrocious  proceedings.  But  for  some  time  all 
these  exertions  were  in  vain.  The  common  people  of  the 
country  either  favored  or  feared  the  smugglers  too  much  to 
afford  any  evidence  against  them.  At  lengtii  this  busy  n(iagifl- 
trate  obtained  information  that  a  man,  having^the  dress  and 
appearance  of  the  person  who  had  wounded  flazlewood,  had 
lodged  on  the  evemngbef ore  the  rencontre  at  the  Gordon  Arms 
in  Kippletringan.  Thither  Mr.  Glossin  inqnediately  went, 
for  the  purpose  of  interrogating  our  old  acquaintance  Mrs. 
Mac-Candlish* 

The  reader  may  remember  that  Mr.  Glossin  did  not,  ac- 
cording to  this  good  woman^s  phrase^  stand  high  in  her  books. 
She  therefore  attended  his  summons  to  the  parlor  slowly  and 
reluctantly,  and,  on  entering  the  room,  paid  her  respects  in 
the  coldest  possible  nwrnner.  The  dialogue  then  proceeded  as 
follows: 

''A  fine  frosty  mornings  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish.'* 

'^  Ay,  sir ;  the  morning's  weel  eneugh,^'  answered  the 
landlady,  dryly. 

''  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish,  I  wish  to  know  if  the  justices  are  to 
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dine  here  as  usual  after  the  business  of  the  court  on  Tues- 
day?'^ 

"  I  believe — ^I  fancy  sae,  sir — as  usual '* —  about  to  leave 
the  room). 

''Stay  a  moment,  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish ;  irhy,  you  are  in  a 
prodigious  hurry,  my  good  friend  ?  I  have  been  thinking  a 
club  dining  here  once  a  month  would  be  a  very  pleasant 
thing/' 

*'  Certainly,  sir  ;  a  club  of  respectable  gentlemen/' 

''  True,  true,*'  said  Glossin,  "  I  mean  landed  proprietors 
and  gentlemen  of  weight  in  the  county ;  and  I  should  like  to 
set  such  a  thing  agoing/' 

The  short  &j  cough  with  which  Mrs.  Mac-Oandlish  re- 
ceived this  proposal  by  no  means  indicated  any  dislike  to  the 
overture  abstractedly  considered,  but  inferred  much  doubt  how 
far  it  would  succeed  under  the  auspices  of  the  gentleman  by 
whom  it  was  proposed.  It  was  not  a  cough  negative,  but  a 
cough  dubious,  and  as  such  Glossin  felt  it ;  but  it  was  not  his 
cue  to  take  offence.  .  ' 

''  Have  there  been  brisk  doings  on  the  road,  Mrs.  Mao 
Candlish  ?    Plenty  of  company,  I  suppose  ? '' 

''Pretty  weel,  sir, — ^but  I  believe  I  am  wanted  at  the  bar." 

"  No,  no ;  stop  one  momeiit,  cannot  you,  to  oblige  an  old 
customer  ?  Pray,  do  you  remember  a  remarkably  tall  young 
man  who  lodged  one  night  iii  your  house  last  week  ?  " 

"  Troth,  sir,  I  cannaweel  say  *  I  never  take  heed  whether 
my  company  be  lang  or  short,  if  they  make  a  lang  bill.'^ 

"And  ii  they  do  no^,  you  catL  do  that  for  them,  eh,  Mrs. 
Mac-Candlish  ?  ha,  ha,  ha !  '  But  this  young  man  that  I  in- 
quire, after  was  upi wards  of  six  feet  high,  had  a  dark  frock, 
with  metal' buttons,  light-brown  hair  unpowdered,  blue  eyes, 
and  a  straight  nose,  travelled  on  foot,  had  no  servant  or  oag- 
gage ;  you  sureljr  can  remember  having  seen  such  a  travdler  ?" 

"Indeed,  sir,**  answered  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish,  bent  on 
baffling  bis  inquiries,  "I  canna  charge  my  memory  about  the 
matter;  there^  mair  to  do  in  a  house  like  this,  I  trow,  than 
to  look  after  passengers'  hair,  or  their  een,  or  noses  either." 

"Then,  Mrd.  Mac-Candlish,  I  must  tell  you  in  plain 
terms  that  this  person  id  suspected  of  having  been  guilty  of  a 
crime ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  these  suspicions  that  I,  as 
a  magistrate,  require  this  information  from  you ;  aind  if  you 
refuse  to  answer  my  questions,  I  mtist  put  you  upon  your 
oath." 

"  Troth,  sir,  I  am  no  free  to  swear ;  ♦  we  ay  gaed  to  the 

*  Some  of  the  strict  dlBsenten  decline  taking  an  oath  before  a  civil  magistrate. 
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Antiburgher  meeting.  It^s  very  true,  in  Bailie  Mac-Can- 
dlish^s  time  (honest  man)  we  keepit  the  kirk,  whilk  was  most 
seemly  in  his  station,  as  having  office ;  but  after  his  being 
called  to  a  better  place  than  Kippletringan  I  hae  gaen  back 
to  worthy  Maister  Mac-Grainer.  And  so  ye  see,  sir,  I  am 
no  clear  to  swear  without  speaking  to  the  minister,  especially 
against  ony  sackless  puir  young  thmg  that^s  gaun  through  the 
country,  stranger  and  freendless  like/' 

^^  I  shall  relieve  your  scruples,  perhaps,  without  troubling 
Mr.  Mac-Grainer,  when  I  tellvou  that  this  fellow  whom  I  in- 
quire after  is  the  man  who  shot  your  young  friend  Charles 
Hazlewood.^' 

'^  Gudeness  1  wha  could  hae  thought  the  like  o'  that  o' 
him?  Na,  if  it  had  been  for  debt,  or  e'en  for  a  bit  tuilzie  wi' 
the  ganger,  the  deil  o'  Nelly  Mac-Candlish's  tongue  should 
ever  hae  wranged  him.  But  if  he  really  shot  young  Hazle- 
wood — but  I  canna  think  it,  Mr.  Glossin  ;  this  will  be  some 
o'  your  skits  now.  I  canna  think  it  o'  sae  douce  a  lad  ;  na,  na, 
this  is  just  some  o'  your  auld  skits.  Yell  be  for  having  a 
homing  or  a  caption  after  him.'' 

"  I  see  you  have  no  confidence  in  me,  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish  ; 
but  look  at  these  declarations,  signed  by  the  persons  who  saw 
the  crime  committed,  and  judge  yourself  if  the  description  of 
the  ruffian  be  not  that  of  your  guest." 

He  put  the  papers  into  her  hand,  which  she  perused  very 
carefully,  often  taking  off  her  spectacles  to  cast  her  eyes  up 
to  heaven,  or  perhaps  to  wipe  a  tear  from  them,  for  young 
Hazlewood  was  an  especial  favorite  with  the  good  dame. 
'^  Aweel,  aweel,"  she  said,  when  she  had  concluaed  her  ex- 
amination, "  since  it's  e'en  sae,  I  gie  him  up,  the  villain. 
But  0,  we  are  erring  mortals  !  I  never  saw  a  face  I  liked 
better,  or  a  lad  that  was  mair  douce  and  canny.  I  thought  he 
had  been  some  gentleman  under  trouble.  But  I  gie  him  up, 
the  villain!  To  shoot  Charles  Hazlewood,  and  before  the 
young  ladies,  poor  innocent  things !    I  gie  him  up." 

"  So  you  admit,  then,  that  such  a  person  lodged  here  the 
night  before  this  vile  business  ?" 

''  Troth  did  he,  sir,  and  a'  the  house  were  taen  wi'  him, 
he  was  sic  a  frank,  pleasant  young  man.  It  wasna  for  his 
spending,  I'm  sure,  for  he  just  nad  a  mutton-chop  and  a  mug 
of  ale,  and  maybe  a  glass  or  twa  o'  wine ;  and  I  asked  him  to 
drink  tea  wi'  mysell,  and  didna  put  that  into  the  bill ;  and  he 
took  nae  supper,  for  he  said  he  was  defeat  wi'  travel  a'  the 
night  afore.  I  dare  say  now  it  had  been  on  some  hellicat 
errand  or  other." 
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'  Did  you  by  any  chance  learn  his  name  ?'' 
^I  wot  weel  did  I,"  said  the  landlady,  now  as  eager  to 
communicate  her  evidence  as  formerly  desirous  to  suppress 
it.  '^  He  telled  me  his  name  was  Brown,  and  he  said  it  was 
likely  that  an  auld  woman  like  a  gypsey  wife  might  be  asking 
for  him.  Ay,  ay  1  tell  me  your  company,  and  FlT  tell  you  wha 
ye  are !  0  the  villain  !  Aweel,  sir,  when  he  gaed  away  in 
the  mominff  he  paid  his  bill  very  honestly,  and  gae  something 
to  the  chambermaid  nae  doubt ;  for  Grizzy  has  naething  f rae 
me,  by  twa  pair  o^  new  shoon  ilka  year,  and  maybe  a  bit  com- 
pliment at  Hansel  Monanday -''    Here  Glossin  found  it 

necessary  to  interfere,  and  bring  the  good  woman  back  to  the 
point. 

*'  Ou  than,  he  just  said,  '  if  there  comes  such  a  person  to 
inquire  after  Mr.  Brown,  you  will  say  I  am  gone  to  look  at 
the  skaters  on  Loch  Creeran,  as  you  call  it,  and  I  will  be  back 
here  to  dinner.*  But  he  never  came  back,  though  I  expected 
him  sae  faithfully  that  I  gae  a  look  to  making  the  friar's 
chicken  mysell,  and  to  the  crappit-heads  too,  and  that's  what 
I  dinna  do  for  ordinary,  Mr.  (Jlossin.  But  little  did  I  think 
what  skating  wark  he  was  gaun  about — ^to  shoot  Mr.  Charles, 
the  innocent  lamb  I'' 

Mr.  Glossin  having,  like  a  prudent  examinator,  suffered 
his  witness  to  give  vent  to  all  her  surprise  and  indication, 
now  began  to  inquire  whether  the  suspected  person  had  left 
any  property  or  papers  about  the  inn. 

*^  Troth,  he  put  a  parcel — a  sma'  parcel — ^under  my 
charge,  and  he  gave  me  some  siller,  and  desired  me  to  get  him 
half  a  dozen  ruffled  sarks,  and  Pe^  Pasley's  in  hands  wi' 
them  e'en  now ;  they  may  serve  him  to  gang  up  the  Lawn- 
market  *  in,  the  scoundrel  1 "  Mr.  Glossin  then  demanded  to 
see  the  packet,  but  here  mine  hostess  demurred. 

*'  She  didna  ken — she  wad  not  say  but  justice  should  take 
its  course — ^but  when  a  thing  was  trusted  to  ane  in  her  way, 
doubtless  they  were  responsible  ;  but  she  suld  cry  in  Deacon 
Bearcliff,  and  if  Mr.  Glossin  liked  to  tak  an  inventar  o'  the 
property,  and  gie  her  a  receipt  before  the  Deacon — or,  what 
she  wad  like  muckle  better,  and  it  could  be  sealed  up  and 
left  in  Deacon  BearcliS's  hands — ^it  wad  mak  her  mind  easy. 
She  was  for  naething  but  justice  on  a'  sides." 

Mrs.   Mac-Gandlish's  natural  sagacity  and  acquired  sus- 

*  The  prooessfon  of  the  criminals  to  the  gallows  of  old  took  that  directkm, 
moYlng,  as  the  school-boy  rhyme  had  it, 

Up  the  Lawmnarket, 
Down  the  West  Bow, 
Up  the  lane  ladder. 
And  down  the  little  tow. 
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picion  being  inflexible,  Glossin  sent  for  Deacon  Bearcliff,  to 
gjpeak  "anent  the  villain  that  had  shot  Mr.  Charles  Hazlewood/' 
The  Deacon  accordingly  made  his  appearance  with  his  wig 
awry,  owing  to  the  hurry  with  which,  at  this  summons  of  the 
Justice,  he  had  exchanged  it  for  the  Kilmarnock  cap  in 
which  he  usually  attended  his  customers.  Mrs.  Mac-Gandlish 
then  produced  the  parcel  deposited  with  her  by  Brown,  in 
which  was  found  the  gypse/s  purse.  On  perceiving  the  value 
of  the  miscellaneous  contents,  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish  internally 
congratulated  herself  upon  the  precautions  she  had  taken 
before  delivering  them  up  to  Glossin,  while  he,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  disinterested  candor,  was  the  first  to  propose  they 
should  be  properly  inventoried,  and  deposited  with  Deacon 
Bearcliff,  until  they  should  be  sent  to  the  Crown-office. 
'^  He  did  not,''  he  observed,  "  like  to  be  personally  responsible 
for  articles  which  seemed  of  considerable  value,  and  had 
doubtless  been  acquired  by  the  most  nefarious  practices.'' 

He  then  examined  the  paper  in  which  the  purse  had  been 
wrapped  up.  It  was  the  backof  a  letter  addressed  to  V.  Brown, 
Esquire,  but  the  rest  of  the  address  was  torn  away.  The 
lanalady,  now  as  eager  to  throw  light  upon  the  criminal's  es- 
cape as  she  had  formerly  been  desirous  of  withholding  it,  for 
the  miscellaneous  contents  of  the  purse  argued  strongly  to 
her  mind  that  all  was  not  right, — Mrs.  Mac-Candlish,  1  say, 
now  gave  Glossin  to  understand  that  her  postilion  and  hostler 
had  both  seen  the  stranger  upon  the  ice  that  day  when  young 
Hazlewood  was  wounded. 

Our  reader's  old  acquaintance  Jock  Jabos  was  first  sum- 
moned, and  admitted  frankly  that  he  had  seen  and  con- 
versed upon  the  ice  that  morning  with  a  stranger,  who,  he 
understood,  had  lodged  at  the  Gordon  Arms  the  night  before. 

^'  What  turn  did  your  conversation  take  ?"   said  Glossin. 

*'  Turn  ?  ou,  we  turned  nae  gate  at  a',  but  just  keepit 
straight  forward  upon  the  ice  like. 

^'  Well,  but  what  did  ye  speak  about  ?  " 

'^Ou,  he  just  asked  questions  like  ony  ither  stranger," 
answered  the  postilion,  possessed,  as  it  seemed,  with  the  re- 
fractory and  uncommunicative  spirit  which  had  left  his 
mistress. 

''But  about  what  ?  "  said  Glossin. 

''  Ou,  just  about  the  folk  that  was  playing  ut  the  curling, 
and  about  auld  Jock  Stevenson  that  was  at  the  cock,  and 
about  the  leddies,  and  sic  like." 

''What  ladies  ?  and  what  did  he  ask  about  them,  Jock  ?" 
said  the  interrogator. 
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''Whatleddies?  Ou,  it  was  Miss  Jowlia  Manneringand 
Miss  Lucy  Bertram,  that  ye  ken  fu'  weel  yonrsell,  Mr.  Glossin ; 
they  were  walking  wi'  the  young  Laird  of  Hazlewood  upon 
the  ice/' 

^'And  what  did  you  tell  him  about  them  ?'^  demanded 
Glossin. 

''Tut,  we  just  said  that  was  Miss  Lucy  Bertram  of  Ellan- 
gowan,  that  should  ance  have  had  a  great  estate  in  the  country ; 
and  that  was  Miss  Jowlia  Mannerin^,  that  was  to  be  married 
to  young  Hazlewood,  see  as  she  was  hinging  on  his  arm.  We 
just  spoke  about  our  country  clashes  like ;  he  was  a  very 
frank  man.'' 

''  Well,  and  what  did  he  say  in  answer  ? '' 

*'  Ou,  he  just  stared  at  the  young  leddies  very  keen  like, 
and  asked  if  it  was  for  certain  that  the  marriage  was  to  be 
between  Miss  Mannerin^  and  young  Hazlewood ;  and  I  an- 
swered him  that  it  was  K»r  positiye  and  absolute  certain,  as  I 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  say  sae,  for  my  third  cousin  Jean 
Clavers  (she's  a  relation  o'  your  ain,  Mr.  Glossin^e  wad  ken 
Jean  lang  syne  ? ),  she's  sib  to  the  housekeeper  at  Woodboume, 
and  she's  telled  me  mair  than  ance  that  there  was  naething 
could  be  mair  likely." 

''  And  what  did  the  stranger  say  when  you  told  him  all 
this  ?  "  said  Glossin. 

''  Say  ?"  echoed  the  postilion,  "  he  said  naething  at  a' ;  he 
just  stared  at  them  as  they  walked  round  the  loch  upon  the 
ice,  as  if  he  could  have  eaten  them,  and  he  never  tooK  his  ee 
aflE  them,  or  said  another  word,  or  gave  another  glance  at  the 
bonspiel,  though  there  was  the  finest  fun  amang  the  curlers 
ever  was  seen  ;  and  he  turned  round  and  gaed  an  the  loch  by 
the  kirkstile  through  Woodboume  fir-plantings,  and  we  saw 
nae  mair  o'  him." 

"Only  think,"  said  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish,  ''what  a  hard 
heart  he  maun  hae  had,  to  think  o'  hurting  the  poor  young 
gentleman  in  the  very  presence  of  the  leddy  ne  was  to  be 
married  to ! " 

"0,  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish,"  said  Glossin,  "there's  been 
many  cases  such  as  that  on  the  record ;  doubtless  he  was  seek- 
ing revenge  where  it  would  be  deepest  and  sweetest." 

"God  pity  us  1"  said  Deacon  Bearcliff,  "we're  puir  frail 
creatures  when  left  to  oursells !  Ay,  he  forgot  wha  said, 
^Vengeance  is  Mine,  and  I  will  repay  it.'" 

"Weel,  aweel,  sirs,"  said  Jabos,  whose  hard-headed  and 
uncultivated  shrewdness  seemed  sometimes  to  start  the  game 
when  others  beat  the  bush — "  weel,  weel,  ye  may  be  a'  mis- 
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ta'en  yet ;  111  never  believe  that  a  man  would  lay  a  plan  to 
shoot  another  wi'  his  ain  gun.  Lord  help  ye,  I  was  the 
keeper's  assistant  down  at  the  Isle  mysell,  and  rll  uphaud  it 
the  biggest  man  in  Scotland  shouldna  take  a  gun  frae  me  or 
I  had  weized  the  slugs  through  him,  though  I'm  but  sic  a  little 
feckless  body,  fit  for  naething  but  the  outside  o'  a  saddle  and 
the  fore-end  o'  a  poschay ;  na,  na,  nae  living  man  wad  ven- 
ture on  that.  I'll  wad  my  best  buckskins,  and  they  were  new 
coft  at  Kirkcudbright  Fair,  it's  been  a  chance  job  after  a\ 
But  if  ye  hae  naetiiing  mair  to  say  to  me,  I  am  thinking  I 
maun  gang  and  see  my  beasts  fed,"  and  he  departed  accord- 
ingly. 

The  hostler,  who  had  accompanied  him,  gave  evidence  to 
the  same  purpose.  He  and  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish  were  then 
reinterrogated  whether  Brown  had  no  arms  with  him  on  that 
unhappy  morning.  "None,''  they  said,  "but  an  ordinary 
bit  cutlass  or  hanger  by  his  side." 

"  Now,"  said  the  Deacon,  taking  Glossin  by  the  button 
(for,  in  considering  this  intricate  subject,  he  had  forgot  Glos- 
sin's  new  accession  of  rank),  "  this  is  but  doubtf u'  after  a', 
Maister  Gilbert ;  for  it  was  not  sae  dooms  likely  that  he  would 
go  down  into  battle  wi'  sic  sma'  means." 

Glossin  extricated  himself  from  the  Deacon's  ^rasp  and 
from  the  discussion,  though  not  with  rudeness ;  for  it  was  his 
present  interest  to  buy  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple. He  inquired  the  price  of  tea  and  sugar,  and  spoke  of 
providing  himself  for  the  year ;  he  gave  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish 
directions  to  have  a  handsome  entertainment  in  readiness  for 
a  party  of  five  friends  whom  he  intended  to  invite  to  dine 
with  him  at  the  Gordon  Arms  next  Saturday  week ;  and, 
lastly,  he  gave  a  half-crown  to  Jock  Jabos,  whom  the  hostler 
had  deputed  to  hold  his  steed. 

"Weel,"  said  the  Deacon  to  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish,  as  he 
accepted  her  offer  of  a  glass  of  bitters  at  the  bar,  "  the  deil's 
no  sae  ill  as  he's  ca'd.  It's  pleasant  to  see  a  gentleman  pay 
the  regard  te  the  business  o'  the  county  that  Mr.  Glossin 
does." 

"Ay,  Meed  is't.  Deacon,"  answered  the  landladv  ;  "and 

Jet  I  wonder  our  gentry  leave  their  ain  wark  to  the  like  o* 
im.     But  as  lang  as  siller's  current.  Deacon,  folk  mamma 
look  ower  nicely  at  what  king's  head's  on't." 

"I  doubt  Glossin  will  prove  but  shand  after  a%  mistress," 
said  Jabos,  as  he  passed  through  the  little  lobby  beside  the 
bar ;  "but  this  is  a  gude  half-crown  onyway." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

A  man  that  apprehends  death  to  be  no  more  dreadful  but  as  a 
drunken  sleep ;  careless,  reckless,  and  fearless  of  what's  past, 
present,  or  to  cpme ;  insensible  of  mortality,  and  desperately 
mortal. 

Meamirefor  Measure. 

Glossik  had  made  careful  minutes  of  the  information  de- 
rived from  these  examinations.  They  threw  little  light  upon 
the  story,  so  far  as  he  understood  its  purport ;  but  the  better- 
informed  reader  has  received  through  means  of  this  investi- 
gation an  account  of  Brown^s  proceedings,  between  the  mo- 
ment when  we  left  him  upon  his  walk  to  Eppletringan  and  the 
time  when,  stung  by  jealousy,  he  so  rashly  and  unhappily 
presented  himself  before  Julia  Mannering,  and  well-nigh 
brought  to  a  fatal  termination  the  quarrel  which  his  appear- 
ance occasioned. 

Glossin  rode  slowly  back  to  EUangowan,  pondering  on 
what  he  had  heard,  and  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
active  and  successful  prosecution  of  this  mysterious  business 
was  an  opportunity  of  ingratiating  himself  with  Hazlewood 
and  Mannering  to  be  on  no  account  neglected.  Perhaps, 
also,  he  felt  his  professional  acuteness  interested  in  bringing 
it  to  a  successful  close.  It  was,  therefore,  with  great  pleas- 
ure that,  on  his  return  to  his  house  from  Kippletringan,  he 
heard  his  servants  announce  hastily,  *^that  Mac-GufEog,  the 
thief-taker,  and  twa  or  three  concurrents,  had  a  man  in 
hands  in  the  kitchen  waiting  for  his  honor.  ^^ 

He  instantly  jumped  from  horseback,  and  hastened  into 
the  house.  '^Send  my  clerk  here  directly,  yell  find  him 
copying  the  survey  of  the  estate  in  the  little  green  parlor. 
Set  things  to  rights  in  my  study,  and  wheel  the  great  leath- 
ern chair  up  to  the  writing-table ;  set  a  stool  for  Mr.  Scrow. 
Scrow  [to  the  clerk,  as  he  entered  the  presence-chamber], 
hand  down  Sir  George  Mackenzie  On  Crimes;  open  it  at  the 
section  '  Vis  PuUica  et  Privata,  and  fold  down  a  leaf  at  the 
passage  'anent  the  bearing  of  unlawful  weapons.'  Now  lend 
me  a  hand  off  with  my  muckle-coat,  and  hang  it  up  in  the 
lobby,  and  bid  them  bring  up  the  prisoner,  I  trow  111  sort 
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him  ;  but  stay,  first  sendnp  Mac-Guff og.     Now,  Mac-6uffog> 
where  did  ye  find  this  chield  ?" 

Mac-Guffo^,  a  stout,  bandy-legged  fellow,  with  a  neck  like 
a  bull,  a  face  like  a  firebrand,  and  a  most  portentous  squint 
of  the  left  eye,  began,  after  various  contortions  by  way  of 
courtesy  to  the  Justice,  to  tell  his  story,  eking  it  out  by  sun- 
dry sly  nods  and  knowing  winks,  which  appeared  to  bespeak 
an  intimate  correspondence  of  ideas  between  the  narrator  and 
his  principal  auditor.     '^  Your  honor  sees  I  went  down  to  yon 

Elace  that  your  honor  spoke  o^  that^s  kept  by  her  that  your 
onor  kens  o^  by  the  sea-side.  So  says  she,  ^  What  are  you  want- 
ing here  ?  yell  be  comewi'  a  broom  in  your  pocket  frae  Elian- 
ffowan  ? '  So  says  I,  ^  Deil  a  broom  will  come  f rae  there  awa, 
for  ye  ken,'  says  I,  ^his  honor  EUangowan  himsell  in  former 
times ''' 

''Well,  well,''  said  Glossin,  ''no  occasion  to  be  particular, 
tell  the  essentials." 

"Weel,  so  we  sat  niffering  about  some  brandy  that  I  said 
I  wanted,  till  he  came  in." 

"Who?" 

"  He ! "  pointing  with  his  thumb  inverted  to  the  kitchen,, 
where  the  prisoner  was  in  custody.  "  So  he  had  his  griego* 
wrapped  close  round  him,  and  I  judged  he  was  not  dry- 
handed  ;  so  I  thought  it  was  best  to  speak  proper,  and  so  he 
believed  I  was  a  Manks  man,  and  I  kept  ay  between  him  and 
her,  for  fear  she  had  whistled.  And  then  we  began  to  drink 
about,  and  then  I  betted  he  would  not  drink  out  a  quartern 
of  Hollands  without  drawing  breath,  and  then  he  tried  it, 
and  just  then  Sloun^ng  Jock  and  Dick  Spur'em  came  in,  and 
we  clinked  the  darbies  on  him,  took  him  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ; 
and  now  he's  had  his  bit  sleep  out,  and  is  as  fresh  as  a  May 
go  wan,  to  answer  what  your  honor  likes  to  speir."  This  nar- 
rative, delivered  with  a  wonderful  quantity  of  gesture  and 
grimace,  received  at  the  conclusion  the  thanks  and  praisea 
which  the  narrator  expected. 

"Had  he  no  arms  ?"  asked  the  Justice. 

"Ay,  ay,  they  are  never  without  barkers  and  slashers." 

"Any  papers?" 

"This  bundle,"  delivering  a  dir^  pocket-book. 

"  Go  downsteirs  then,  Mac-Guftog,  and  be  in  waiting."" 
The  officer  left  the  room. 

The  clink  of  irons  was  immediately  afterwards  heard  upon 
the  stair,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  a  man  was  introduced, 
handcuffed  and  fettered.  He  was  thick,  brawny,  and  mus- 
cular, and  although  his  shagged  and  grizzled  hair  marked  an 
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age  somewhat  advanced^  and  his  stature  was  rather  low>  he 
appeared,  nevertheless,  a  person  whom  few  would  have  chosen 
to  cope  with  in  personal  conflict.  His  coarse  and  savage  fea- 
tures were  still  flushed,  and  his  eye  still  reeled  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  strong  potation  which  had  proved  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  his  seizure.  But  the  sleep,  though  short,  which 
Mac-Guffog  had  allowed  him,  and  still  more  a  sense  of  the 
peril  of  his  situation,  had  restored  to  him  the  full  use  of  his 
faculties.  The  worthy  judge  and  the  no  less  estimable  cap- 
tive looked  at  each  other  steadily  for  a  long  time  without 
speaking.  Glossin  apparently  recognized  his  prisoner,  but 
seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  with  his  investigation.  At 
length  he  broke  silence.  ^'  So,  Captain,  this  is  you  ?  you 
have  been  a  stranger  on  this  coast  for  some  years.  ^^ 

^  ^  Stranger  ?  ^*  replied  the  other.  '^  Strange  enough,  I  think; 
for  hold  me  der  deyvil,  if  I  been  ever  here  before. 
'^  That  won^t  pass,  Mr.  Captain.^' 
'^That  must  pass,  Mr.  Justice,  sapperment  V 
'^And  who  will  you  be  pleased  to  call  yourself,  then,  for 
the  present,'^  said  Glossin,  "  just  until  I  shall  bring  some 
other  folks  to  refresh  your  memory  concerning  who  you  are, 
or  at  least  who  you  have  been  ?" 

''What  bin  I  ?  donner  and  blitzen  !  I  bin  Jans  Jansen, 
from  Cuxhaven ;  what  sail  Ich  bin  ?^^ 

Glossin  took  from  a  case  which  was  in  the  apartment  a 
pair  of  small  pocket  pistols,  which  he  loaded  with  ostentatious 
care.  ''  You  may  retire, '^  said  he  to  his  clerk,  ''and  carry 
the  people  with  you.  Screw ;  but  wait  in  the  lobby  within 

The  clerk  would  have  offered  some  remonstrances  to  his 
patron  on  the  danger  of  remaining  alone  with  such  a  desper- 
ate character,  although  ironedbeyond  the  possibility  of  active 
exertion,  but  Glossin  waved  him  off  impatiently.  When  he 
had  left  the  room  the  Justice  took  two  short  turns  through 
the  apartment,  then  drew  his  chair  opposite  to  the  prisoner, 
so  as  to  confront  him  fully,  placed  the  pistols  before  him  in 
readiness,  and  said  in  a  steady  voice,  "  You  are  Dirk  Hat- 
teraick  of  Flushing,  are  you  not  ?  ^^ 

The  prisoner  turned  his  eye  instinctivelv  to  the  door,  as  if 
he  apprehended  some  one  was  listening.  Glossin  rose,  opened 
the  door,  so  that  from  the  chair  in  which  his  prisoner  sat 
he  might  satisfy  himself  there  was  no  eavesdropper  within 
hearing,  then  shut  it,  resumed  his  seat,  and  repeated  his  ques- 
tion, "  You  are  Dirk  Hatteraick,  formerly  of  tne '  Yungfrauw 
Hagenslaapen,'  are  you  not  ?" 
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"  Tansend  deyvils  !  and  if  you  know  that,  why  ask  me  ?  ^' 
said  the  prisoner. 

^'  Because  I  am  surprised  to  see  you  in  the  very  last  place 
where  you  ought  to  be,  if  you  regard  your  safety/'  observed 
Glossin,  coolly. 

'^  Der  deyvil  !  no  man  regards  his  own  safety  that  speaks 
so  to  me  !^* 

"  What  ?  unarmed,  and  in  irons  !  well  said.  Captain  \"  re- 
plied Glossin,  ironically.  ^'  But,  Captain,  bullying  won't  do  ; 
J^oull  hardly  get  out  of  this  country  without  accounting  for  a 
ittle  accident  that  happened  at  Warroch  Point  a  few  years 
ago." 

Hatteraiok's  looks  grew  black  as  midnight. 

*'  For  my  part,"  continued  Glossin,  ^^  fhave  no  particular 
wish  to  be  hard  upon  an  old  acquaintance ;  but  I  must  do  my 
duty.  I  shall  send  you  off  to  Edinburgh  in  a  post-chaise  and 
four  this  very  day." 

*^  Poz  dormer  !  yon  would  not  do  that  ?  "  said  Hatteraick, 
in  a  lower  and  more  humbled  tone ;  ' '  why,  you  had  the  matter 
of  half  a  cargo  in  bills  on  Vanbeest  &  Vanbruggen." 

"It  is  so  long  since.  Captain  Hatteraick,"  answered 
Glossin,  superciliously,  "that  1  really  forget  how  I  was  rec- 
ompensed for  my  trouble." 

"  Your  trouble  ?  your  silence,  you  mean." 

"  It  was  an  affair  in  the  course  of  business,"  said  Glossin, 
*^  and  I  have  retired  from  business  for  some  time." 

"Ay,  but  I  have  a  notion  that  I  could  make  you  go 
steady  about  and  try  the  old  course  again,"  answered  Dirk 
Hatteraick.  "  Why,  man,  hold  me  der  deyvil,  but  I  meant 
to  visit  you  and  tell  you  something  that  concerns  you." 

"  Of  the  boy  ?"  said  Glossin,  eagerly. 

^'  Yaw,  Mynheer,"  replied  the  Captain,  coolly. 

^'  He  does  not  live,  does  he  ?  "  ' 

"As  lifelich  as  you  or  I,"  said  Hatteraick. 

"  Good  God  !    But  in  India  ?"  exclaimed  Glossin. 

"  No,  tausend  deyvils,  here  I  on  this  dirty  coast  of  yours," 
rejoined  the  prisoner. 

"But,  Hatteraick,  thid, — ^that  is,  if  it  be  true,  which  I  do 
not  believe, — ^this  will  ruin  us  both,  for  he  cannot  but  re- 
member your  neat  job  ;  and  for  me,  it  will  be  productive  of 
tie  worst  consequences  1    It  will  ruin  us  both,  1  tell  yqu." 

"I  tell  you,"  said  the  seamkn,  "it  will  ruin  none  but 
you  ;  for  I  am  done  up  already,  and  if  I  must  strap  for  it,  all 
shall  out." 

^*  Zounds,"  said  the  Justice  impatiently,  ^^  what  brought 
you  back  to  this  coast  like  a  madman  ?  " 
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'^  Why,  all  the  gelt  was  gone,  and-.the  house  was  shaking, 
and  I  thought  the  job  was  clayed  over  and  forgotten,''  an- 
swered the  worthy  skipper. 

^'  Stay ;  what  can  be  done  ?*'  s^d  Glossin,  anxiously.  *'I 
dare  not  discharge  you ;  but  might  you  not  be  rescued  iu  the 
way  ?  Ay  sure  !  a  word  to  Lieutenant  Brown,  and  I  would 
send  the  people  with  you  by  the  coast-road.'' 

'^  No,  no !  that  won't  do.  Brown's  dead,  shot,  laid  in  the 
locker,  man  ;  the  devil  has  the  picking  of  him." 

^'Dea^,?  shot,?  At  Woodboume,  I  suppose  ?"  replied 
Olossin. 

"  Yaw,  Mynheer." 

Glossin  paused ;  the  sweat  broke  upon  his  brow  with  the 
agony  of  his  feelings,  while  the  hard-featured  miscreant  who 
sat  opposite  coolly  rolled  his  tobacco  in  his  cheek  and  squirted 
the  juice  into  the  fire-grate.  "  It  would  be  ruin,"  said  Glos- 
sin to  himself,  ^^  absolute  ruin,  if  the  heir  should  reappear  ; 
and  then  what  might  be  the  consequence  of  conniving  with 
these  men  ?  Yet  there  is  so  little  time  to  take,  measures. 
Hark  you,  Hatteraick ;  I  can't  set  you  at  liberty  ;  but  I  can 
put  you  where  you  may  set  yourself  at  liberty,  1  always  like 
to  assist  an  old  friend.  I  shall  confine  you  in  the  old  castle 
for  to-night,  and  give  these  people  double  allowance  of  grog. 
Mac-Guflo^  will  fall  in  the  trap  in  which  he  caught  you. 
The  stancmons  on  the  window  of  the  strong  room,  as  they 
call  it,  are  wasted  to  pieces,  and  it  is  not  al^ve  twelve  feet 
from  the  level  of  the  ground  without,  and  the  snow  lies 
thick." 

^'  But  the  darbies,"  said  Hatteraick,  locdting  upon  hig 
fetters. 

*'  Hark  ye,"  said  Glossin,  going  to  a  tool  chest,  and  tak- 
ing out  a  small  file,  '^  there's  a  friend  for  you,  and  you  know 
the  road  to  the  sea  by  the  stairs."  Hatteraick  shook  his  chains 
in  ecstasy,  as  if  he  were  already  at  liberty,  and  strove  to  ex- 
tend his  fettered  hand  toww^ds  his  protector,  Glossin  laid 
his  finger  i^pon  his  lips  with  a  cautious  glance  at  tb^  door, 
and  then  proceeded  in  his  instructions.  '^  When  you  escape, 
yon  had  better  go  to  the  Kaim  of  Demcleugh." 

-'^Donner  !  Siat  howff  is  blown." 

*'  The  devil  1  wdl,  then,  you  may  steal  my  skiff  that  lies 
on  the  b^h|  there,  and  away.  But  you  must  remain  9nug  at 
the  Point  of  Warroch  till  I  come  to  see  you." 

'^  The  Point  of  Warroch?"  said  Hattewck,  his  counte- 
nance again  falling  ;  ^^  what,  in  the  cave,  I  suppose  ?  I  would 
rather  it  were  anywhere  el^e  ;  es  spuckt  df^ :  they  say  for  cer* 
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tain  that  he  walks.  But,  donner  and  blitzen  !  I  never 
shunned  him  alive,  and  I  won^t  shun  him  dead.  Strafe  mich 
helle  !  it  shall  never  be  said  Dirk  Hatteraick  feared  either  dog 
or  devil !    So  I  am  to  wait  there  till  I  see  you  ? '' 

^^  Ay,  ay,  ''  ai^swered  Glossin,  "and  now  I  must  oall  in 
the  men."    He  did  so  accordingly. 

"  I  can  make  nothing  of  Captain  Jansen,  as  he  calls  him- 
self, Mac-Guffog,  and  it  s  now  too  late  to  bundle  him  off  to 
the  county  jail.  Is  there  not  a  strong  room  up  yonder  in  the 
old  castle?^' 

"Ay  is  there,  sir  ;  mj  uncle  the  constable  ance  kept  a 
man  there  for  three  days  in  auld  Ellangowan's  time.  But 
there  was  an  unco  dust  about  it ;  it  was  tried  in  the  Inner 
House  afore  the  Feifteen." 

"  I  know  all  that,  but  this  person  will  not  stay  there  very 
long ;  it's  only  a  makeshift  for  a  night,  a  mere  lock-up  house 
till  farther  examination.  There  is  a  small  room  through 
which  it  opens  ;  you  may  light  a  fire  for  yourselves  there,  and 
rU  send  you  plenty  of  stuff  to  make  you  comfortable.  But 
be  sure  you  lock  the  door  upon  the  prisoner ;  and,  hark  ye, 
let  him  have  a  fire  in  the  strong  room  too,  the  season  re- 
quires it.     Perhaps  hell  make  a  clean  breast  to-morrow." 

With  these  instructions,  and  with  a  large  allowance  of 
food  and  liquor,  the  Justice  dismissed  his  partv  to  keep  guard 
for  the  night  in  the  old  castle,  under  the  full  hope  and  belief 
that  they  would  neither  spend  the  night  in  watching  nor 
prayer. 

There  was  little  fear  that  Glossin  himself  should  that  night 
sleep  over-sound.  His  situation  was  perilous  in  the  extreme, 
for  the  schemes  of  a  life  of  villany  seemed  at  once  to  be  crum- 
bling around  and  above  him.  He  laid  himself  to  rest,  and 
tossed  upon  his  pillow  for  a  long  time  in  vain.  At  length  he 
fell  asleep,  but  it  was  only  to  dream  of  his  patron,  now  as  he 
had  last  seen  him,  with  the  paleness  of  death  upon  his  fea- 
tures, then  again  transformed  into  all  the  vigor  and  comeli- 
ness of  youth,  approaching  to  expel  him  from  the  mansion- 
house  of  his  fathers.  Then  he  dreamed  that,  after  wandering 
long  over  a  wild  heath,  he  came  at  length  to  an  inn,  from  which 
sounded  the  voice  of  revelry  ;  and  that  when  he  entered  the 
first  person  he  met  was  Frank  Kennedy,  all  smashed  and 
gory,  as  he  had  lain  on  the  beach  at  Warroch  Point,  but  with 
a  reeking  punch-bowl  in  his  hand.  Then  the  scene  changed 
to  a  dungeon,  where  he  heard  Dirk  Hatteraick,  whom  he 
imagined  to  be  under  sentence  of  death,  confessing  his  crimes 
to  a  clergyman.     "  After  the  bloody  deed  was  done,"  said  the 
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penitent,  ^/ we  reiareated  into  a  cave  close  beside,  the  secret  of 
which  was  known  but  to  one  man  in  the  country ;  we  were 
debating  what  to  do  with  the  child,  and  we  thought  of  giving 
it  up  to  the  gypsies.  When  we  heard  the  cries  of  the  pursuers 
hallooing  to  each  other.  One  man  alone  came  straight  to  our 
cave,  and  it  was  that  man  who  knew  the  secret ;  but  we  made 
him  our  friend  at  the  expense  of  half  the  value  of  the  goods 
saved.  By  his  advice  we  carried  off  the  child  to  Holland  in 
our  consort,  which  came  the  following  night  to  take  us  from 
the  coast.     That  man  was " 

^'  No,  I  deny  it !  it  was  not  1 1  '^  said  Glossin,  in  half -uttered 
accents ;  and,  struggling  in  his  agony  to  express  his  denial 
more  distinctly,  he  awoke. 

It  was,  however,  conscience  that  had  prepared  this  mental 
phantasmagoria.  The  truth  was  that,  knowing  much  better 
than  any  other  person  the  haunts  of  the  smugglers,  he  had, 
while  the  others  were  searching  in  different  directions,  gone 
straight  to  the  cave,  even  before  he  had  learned  the  murder 
of  Kennedy,  whom  he  expected  to  find  their  prisoner.  He 
came  upon  them  with  some  idea  of  mediation,  but  found 
them  in  the  midst  of  their  guilty  terrors,  while  the  rage  which 
had  hurried  them  on  to  murder  Degan,  with  all  but  Hatteraick, 
to  sink  into  remorse  and  fear.  Glossin  was  then  indigent 
and  greatly  in  debt,  but  he  was  already  possessed  of  Mr. 
Bertram^s  ear,  and,  aware  of  the  facility  of  his  disposition,  he 
saw  no  difficulty  in  enriching  himself  at  his  expense,  provided 
the  heir-male  were  removed,  in  which  case  the  estate  became 
the  unlimited  property  of  the  weak  and  prodigal  father. 
Stimulated  by  present  gain  and  the  prospect  of  contingent 
advantage,  he  accepted  the  bribe  which  the  smugglers  offered 
in  their  terror,  and  connived  at,  or  rather  encouraged,  their 
intention  of  carrying  away  the  child  of  his  benefactor,  who, 
if  left  behind,  was  old  enough  to  have  described  the  scene  of 
blood  which  he  had  witnessed.  The  only  palliative  which  the 
ingenuity  of  Glossin  could  offer  to  his  conscience  was,  that 
the  temptation  was  great,  and  came  suddenly  upon  him,  em- 
bracing as  it  were  the  very  advantages  on  which  his  mind  had 
so  long  rested,  and  promising  to  relieve  him  from  distresses 
which  must  have  otherwise  speedily  overwhelmed  him. 
Besides,  he  endeavored  to  think  that  self-preservation  ren- 
dered his  conduct  necessary.  He  was,  in  some  degree,  in  the 
power  of  the  robbers,  and  pleaded  hard  with  his  conscience 
that,  had  he  declined  their  offers,,  the  assistance  which  he 
could  have  called  for,  though  not  distant,  might  not  have  ar- 
rived in  time  to  save  him  from  men  who,  on  less  Drovocation, 
had  just  committed  murder. 
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GaJlied  with  the  anxious  f  orebodingisi  of  a  ^ilty  conscience, 
Glossin  now  arose  and  looked  but  upon  the  night.  The  scene 
which  we  have  already  described  in  the  beginning  of  the 
volume  was  now  covered  with  snow,  and  the  brilliant,  though 
"vraste,  whiteness  x)f  the  laild  gave  to  th^  sea  by  contrast  a 
dark  and  livid  tinge.  A  landscape  covefred  with  snow,  though 
abstractedly  it  may  be  called  beautiful,  has,  both  frpm  the 
association  of  cold  and  barrenness  and  fironfi  its  ebmpardtive 
infrequency,  a  wild,  strange,  and  desolate  appearance.  Ob- 
jects well  known  to  us  in  their  common  state  have  either  dis- 
appeared, or  are  so  strangely  varied  and  disguised  that  we 
seem  gazing  on  an  unknown  world.  But  it  was  not  with 
such  reflections  that  the  mind  of  this  bad  man  was  occupied. 
His  eye  was  u^on  the  gigantic  and  gloomy  outlines  of  the  old 
castle,  where,  in  a  flanking  tower  of  enormous  size  and  thick- 
ness, glimmered  two  lights,  one  from  the  window  of  the  strong 
room,  where  Hatteraick  was  confined,  the  other  from  that  of 
the  adjacent  apartment,  occupied  by  his  keepers.  ^'  Has  he 
made  his  escape,  or  will  he  be  able  to  do  so  ?  Have  these 
men  watched,  who  never  watched  before,  in  order  to  com- 
plete my  ruin  ?  If  morning  finds  him  there,  he  must  be 
committed  to  prison ;  Mac-Morlan  or  some  other  person  will 
take  the  matter  up ;  Jie  will  be  detected,  convictea,  and  will 
tell  all  in  revenge  r* 

While  these  racking  thoughts  glided  rapidly  through 
Glossin^s  mind,  he  observed  one  of  the  lights  obscured,  as  by 
an  opaque  body  placed  at  the  window.  What  a  moment  of 
interest !  **Ile  has  got  clear  of  his  irons !  he  is  working  at 
the  stanchions  of  the  window  !  they  are  surely  quite  decayed, 
they  must  give  way.  0  God !  they  have  fallen  outward,  I 
heard  them  clink  among  the  stones  I  the  noise  cannot  fail  to 
wake  them.  Furies  seize  his  Dutch  awkwardness  1  The 
light  bums  free  again ;  they  have  torn  him  from  the  window, 
and  are  binding  nim  in  the  room !  No  !  he  had  only  re- 
tired an  instant  on  the  alarm  of  the  fallen  bars ;  he  is  at  the 
window  again,  and  the  light  is  quite  obscured  now ;  he  is  get- 
ting out ! 

A  heavy  sound,  as  of  a  body  dropped  from  a  height 
among  the  snow,  announced  that  Hatteraick  had  completed 
his  escape,  and  shortly  after  Glossin  beheld  a  daYk  figure,  like 
a  shadow,  steal  along  the  whitened  beach  and  reach  the  spot 
where  the  skiff  lay.  New  cause  for  fear !  ^'  His  single 
strength  will  be  unable  to  float  her,  ^' said  Glossin  to  himself ; 
*^  I  must  go  to  the  rascal's  assistance.  But  no !  he  has  got  her 
oflE,  and  now,  thank  God,  her  sail  is  spreading  itself  against 
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the  moon ;  ay^  he  has  ^ot  the  breeze  now ;  would  to  heaven 
it  were  a  tempest^  to  sink  him  to  the  bottom  P' 

After  this  last  cordial  wish,  he  continued  watching  the 
progress  of  the  boat  as  it  stood  away  towards  the  Point  of 
Warroch,  until  he  could  no  longer  distinraish  the  dusky  sail 
from  the  g[loomy  wayes  over  which  it  glided.  Satisfied  then 
that  the  immediate  danger  was  averted,  he  retired  with 
somewhat  moxe  composure  to  his  guilty  pillow* 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

Why  dost  not  comfort  me,  and  help  me  out 
From  this  unhallowed  and  blood-stained  hole? 

Tittis  AndronicuB. 

Ok  the  next  morning,  great  was  the  alarm  and  confusion  of 
the  officers  when  they  discovered  the  escape  of  their  prisoner, 
Mac^Guffog  appeared  before  Glossin  with  a  head  perturbed 
with  brandy  and  f^^,  and  incurred  a  most  severe  reprimand 
for  neglect  of  duty.  The  resentment  of  the  Justice  apjieaared 
only  to  be  suspended  by  his  anxiety  to  recover  possession  of 
the  prisoner,  and  tiie  thief -takers,  glad  to  escape  from  his 
awful  and  incensed  presence,  were  sent  off  in  ev^  direction 
(except  the  right  one)  to  recover  their  prisoner,  if  possible* 
Glossin  particularly  recommended  a  careful  search  at  tne  Eaim 
of  Demcleugh,  which  was  occasionally  occupied  under  night 
by  vagrants  of  different  descriptions.  Having  thus  dispersed 
his  myrmidons  in  various  directions,  he  himself  hastened  by 
devious  paths  through  the  wood  of  Warroch  to  his  appointed 
interview  with  Hatteraick,  from  whom  he  hoped  to  learn  at 
more  leisure  than  last  night^s  conference  admitted  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  return  of  the  heir  of  Ellangowan 
to  his  native  country. 

With  ihanceuvres  like  those  of  a  fox  when  he  doubles  to 
avoid  the  pack,  Glossin  strove  to  approach  the  place  of 
appointment  in  a  manner  which  should  leave  no  distinct 
track  of  his  course.  "  Would  to  Heaven  it  would  snow,'^  he 
said,  looking  upward,  ^^  and  hide  these  fooi^rints.  Should 
one  of  the  officers  light  upon  them,  he  would  run  the  scent  up 
like  a  bloodhound  and  surprise  us.  I  must  get  down  upon  the 
sea-beach,  and  contrive  to  creep  along  b^ieath  the  rocks.  ^^ 

And  accordingly  he  desoenaed  from  the  cliffs  with  some 
difficulty,  and  scrambled  along  between  the  rocks  and  the 
advancing  tide ;  now  looking  up  to  see  if  his  motions  were 
watched  from  the  rocks  above  nim,  now  casting  a  jealous 
glance  to  mark. if  any  boat  appeared  upon  the  sea,  from 
which  his  course  mi^ht  be  discovered. 

But  even  the  f edings  of  selfish  apprehension  were  for  a 
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time  superseded,  as  Glossin  passed  the  spot  where  Kennedy's 
body  had  been  found.  It  was  marked  by  the  fragment  of 
rock  which  had  been  precipitated  from  the  cliff  above,  either 
with  the  body  or  after  it.  The  mass  was  now  incrusted  with 
small  shell-fish,  and  tasselled  with  tangle  and  seaweed  ;  but 
still  its  shape  and  substance  were  different  from  those  of  the 
other  rocks  which  lay  scattered  around.  His  voluntary  walks, 
it  will  readily  be  believed,  had  never  led  to  this  spot ;  so  that, 
finding  himself  now  there  for  the  first  time  after  the  terrible 
catastrophe,  the  scene  at  once  recurred  to  his  mind  with  all 
its  accompaniments  of  horror.  He  remembered  how,  like  a 
guilty  thing,  gliding  from  the  neighboring  place  of  conceal- 
ment, he  had  mingled  with  eagerness,  yet  with  caution, 
among  the  terrified  group  who  surrounded  the  corpse,  dread- 
ing lest  any  one  should  ask  froin  whence  he  came.  He  re- 
membered, too,  with  what  conscious  fear  he  had  avoided 
gazing  upon  that  ghastly  spectacle.  The  wild  scream  of  his 
patron,  "  My  bairn !  my  baini  T*  again  rang  in  his  ears. 
^'Good  God  r'  he  exclaimed,  "and  is  all  I  have  gained  worth 
the  agony  of  that  moment,  and  the  thousand  anxious  fears 
and  horrors  which  have  since  -embittered  my  life !  0  how  I 
wish  that  I  lay  where  that  wretched  man  lies,  and  that  he 
stood  here  in  life  and  health  I  But  these  regrets  are  all  too 
late.''-    ■■         .  -  -^  r    . 

Stifling,  therefore,  his  feelings,  he  cr^t^  forward  toithe 
cave,  which  was  so  near  the  spot  i\rhere  the  body  was  found 
that  the  smugglers  might  have  heard  from  their  hiding-place 
the  various  conjectures  of  the  bystanders  concerning  the  fate 
of  their  victim.  But  nothing  could  be  more  completely  con- 
cealed than  the  entrance  to  their  asylum.  The  opening,  not 
larger  than  that  of  a  fox-earth,  lay  in  the  face  of  the  cliff 
directly  behind  a  large  black  rock,  or  rather  upright  stone> 
which  served  at  once  to  conceal  it  from  strangers  and  as  a 
mark  to  point  out  its  situation  to  those  who  us^  it  as  a  place 
of  retri^t.  The  space  between  the  stone  and  the  cliff  was 
exceedingly  narrow,  and,  being  heaped  with  sand  and  other 
rubbish,  the  most  minute  search  would  not  have  discovered 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern  without  removing  those  substances 
which'the  tide  had  drifted  before  it.  For  the  purpose  of 
farther  concealment,  it  was  usual  with  the  conti^faand  traders 
whd  frequented  this  haunt,  after  they  had  entered,  to  stuJi 
ther  mouth  with  withered  seaweed,  kKraely  piled  together  as 
if  carried  there  by  the  waves.  Dirk  Hatteiuai^k  had  not  for- 
gotten this  precaution.  ' 

Glossin,  though  a  bold  and  hardy  man^  Mt  his  heart  throb 
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and  his  knees  knock  together  when  he  prepared  to  enter  this 
den  of  secret  iniquity,  in  order  to  hold  conference  with  a  felon, 
whom  he  justly  accounted  one  of  the  most  desperate  and  de- 
praved of  men.  "  But  he  has  no  interest  to  injure  me/^  was 
his  consolatory  reflection.  He  examined  his  pocket-pistols, 
however,  before  removing  the  weeds  and  entering  the  cavern, 
which  he  did  upon  hands  and  knees.  The  passage,  which  at 
first  was  low  and  narrow,  jusi  admitting  entrance  to  a  man  in 
a  creeping  posture,  expanded  after  a  fe^  yards  into  a  high 
arched  vault  of  considerable  width.  The  bottom,  ascending 
gradually,  was  covered  with  the  purest  sand.  Ere  Glossin 
had  got  upon  his  feet,  the  hoarse  yet  suppressed  voice  of  Hat- 
teraick  growled  through  the  recesses  of  the  cave  : 

"  Hagel  and  donner  1  be'st  du  ?'' 

'^  Are  you  in  the  dark.?  ^^ 

"  Dark  ?  der  deyvil !  ay,^^  said  Dirk  Hatteraick ;  '^  where 
should  I  have  a  glim  f 

"  I  have  brought  light  f*  and  Glossin  accordingly  pro- 
duced a  tinder-bo^  and  lighted  a  ^mall  lantern. 

^^  You  must  kindle  scmie  fire  too,  for  hold  mich  der  deyvil,. 
Ich  bin  ganz  gefrome  \'^ 

*^  It  is  a  cold  place,  to  be  sure,*^  said  Glossin,  gathering 
together  ecwne  decayed  staves  of  barrels  and  pieces  of  wood, 
which  had  perhaps  lain  in  the  cavern  since  Hatteraick  was. 
there  last. 

"  Cold  ?  Snow-wasser  and  hagel !  ifs  perdition  ;  I  could 
only  keep  myself  aiive  by  rambling  up  and  down  this  d — d 
vault,  and  thinking  about  the  merry  rouses  we  have  had  in 
it.'^ 

The  flame  then  began  to  blaze  brightly,  and  Hatteraick 
hung  his  bronzed  visage  and  expanded  his  hard  and  sinewy 
hands  over  it,  with  an  avidity  resembling  that  of  a  famished 
wretch  to  whom  food  is  exposed.  The  light  showed  his  sav- 
age and  stern  features,  and  the  smoke,  which  in  his  agony  of 
cold  he  seemed  to  endure  almost  to  suffocation,  after  circling, 
round  his  head,  rose  to  the  dim  and  nigged  roof  of  the  cave, 
through  which  it  escaped  by  scahe  secret  r^its  or  clefts  in  the 
rock ;  the  same  doubtless  that  afforded  adr  to  the  cavern  when 
the  tide  was  in,  at  which  time  the  aperture  to  the  sea  was 
filled  with  water. 

^^  And  now  I  have  brought  you  some  breakfast,*^  said 
Glossin,  producing  some .  bold  meat  kni  a  fl&sk  of  spirits. 
The  latter  Hatteraick  eag^ly  seized  upon  and  applied  to  his 
mouthy  and,  aft^ra  heartv  draught^  he  exclaimed  with  great 
rapture,  5^  Das  schmeckt!  .  That  is'  good^  that  wartns  the 
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liver  I*'  Then  broke  into  the  fragment  of  a  High-Dutch 
song — 

"  Sanfen  Bier  tind  Brantewein, 

Schmeissen  alia  die  Fenatem  ein ; 

Icb  bin  liiederlicb> 

Du  bist  liederlich ; 

Sind  wir  nicht  liederlich  Leute  a  ? '' 

''Well  said,  my  hearty  Captam  !  '*  cried  Glossin,  endeav- 
oring to  catch  the  tone  of  revelry — 

"  *  Gin  by  pailf  uls,  wine  in  rivere. 
Dash  the  window-glass  to  shivers ! 

For  three  wild  lads  were  we,  brave  boys. 
And  three  wild  lads  were  we  ; 
Thou  on  the  land,  and  I  on  the  sand, 
And  Jack  on  the  gallows-tree ! ' 

That^s  it,  my  bully-boy  1  Why,  you're  alive  again  now  I  And 
now  let  us  talk  about  our  business/' 

"  Your  business,  if  you  pleaae,''  said  Hatteraick.  "  Ha^el 
and  donner  I  mine  was  done  when  I  got  out  of  the  bilboes. 

''  Have  patience,  my  good  friend ;  111  convince  you  our 
interests  are  iust  the  same/' 

Hatteraick  gave  a  short  dry  cough,  and  Olossin,  after  a 
pause^roceeded. 

''How  came  you  to  let  the  boy  escape  ?" 

"  Why,  fluch  and  blitzen  I  he  was  no  charge  of  mine. 
Lieutenant  Brown  gave  him  to  his  cousin  that's  in  the  Mid- 
dlebui^h  house  of  Vanbeest  &  Vanbruggen,  and  told  him 
some  goose's  gazette  about  his  being  taken  in  a  skirmish  with 
the  land-sharks  ;  he  gave  him  for  a  foot-boy.  Me  let  him 
escape  I  the  basi^d  kinchin  should  have  walked  the  plank 
ere  I  troubled  myself  about  him." 

"  Well,  and  was  he  bred  a  foot-boy  then  ?  " 

"  Nein,  nein  ;  the  kinchin  got  about  the  old  man's  heart, 
and  he  gave  him  his  own  name,  and  bred  him  up  in  the 
ofQce,  imd  then  sent  him  to  India ;  I  believe  he  wcmld  have 
packed  him  back  here,  but  his  nephew  told  him  it  would  do 
up  the  free  trade  for  many  a  day  if  the  youngster  got  back  to 
Scotland." 

"  Do  you  think  the  younker  knows  much  of  his  own  ori- 
gin now  ?" 

"Deyvill"  replied  Hatteraick,  ^'how  should  I  tell  what 
he  knows  now  ?  But  he  reinemb^ed  something  of  it  lone. 
When  he  was  but  ten  years  old  he  persuaded  another  Satairs 
limb  of  an  English  bastard  like  himself  to  steal  my  lugger's 
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khan — ^boat — ^what  do  jon  call  it  ?  to  return  to  his  country, 
as  he  called  it ;  fire  mm  I  Before  we  could  overtake  them 
they  had  the  skiff  out  of  channel  as  far  as  the  Deurloo ;  the 
boat  might  have  been  losf 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  she  had,  with  him  in  her  1 ''  ejaculated 
Olossin. 

*^Why,  I  was  scanty  myself  that,  sappermentl  I  did 
give  him  a  tip  over  the  side ;  but  split  him  I ,  tne  comical  little 
devil  swam  like  a  duck ;  so  I  made  him  swim  astern  for  a  mile 
to  teach  him  manners,  and  then  took  him  in  when  he  was 
sinking.  By  the  knocking  Nicholas !  he^U  plague  you,  now 
he^s  come  over  the  herring-pond  I  When  he  was  so  high  he 
had  the  spirit  of  tiiunder  and  lightning/* 

^^How  did  he  get  back  from  India?" 

^'Why,  how  snould  I  know  ?  The  house  there  was  done 
up ;  and  that  gave  us  a  shake  at  Middleburgh,  I  think ;  so 
they  sent  me  again  to  see  what  could  be  done  among  my  old 
acquaintances  here,  for  we  held  old  stories  were  done  away 
and  forgotten.  So  I  had  got  a  pretty  trade  on  foot  within 
the  last  two  trips;  but  that  stupid  houndsfoot  schelm, 
Brown,  has  knocked  it  on  the  head  again,  I  suppose,  with 
getting  himself  shot  by  the  colonel-man. 

^^  Why  were  not  you  with  them  ?'* 

^^Why,  you  see,  sapperment !  I  fear  nothing;  but  it  waa 
too  far  within  land,  and  I  might  have  been  scented.'' 

^^  True.     But  to  return  to  this  youngster '' 

^^  Ay,  ay,  donner  and  blitzen  I  Ms  your  affair,''  said  the 
Captain. 

^^How  do  you  really  know  that  he  is  in  this  country  ?" 

^^  Why,  Gg^briel  saw  him  up  among  th^  hills." 

"Gabriel!  who  is  he?" 

'^A  fellow  from  the  gypsies,  that,  about  eighteen  years 
since,  was  pressed  on  board  that  d — d  fellow  Pritchard's  sloop- 
of-war.  It  was  he  came  off  and  gave  us  warning  that  the 
'  Shark '  was  coming  round  upon  us  the  day  KeAnedy  was 
done ;  and  he  told  us  how  Kennedy  had  given  the  informa- 
tion. The  gypsies  and  .Kennedy  had  some  quarrel  besides. 
This  Gab  Vent  to  the  East  Indies  in  the  same  ship  with  your 
youi^ker,  a^nd,  sapperment !  knew  him  well,  though  the  other 
did  not  remember  him.  Gab  kept  out  of  his  eye  though,  as 
he  had  served  the  States  against  ifengland,  and  was  a  deserter 
to  boot ; .  and  he  sent  us  word  directly>  tlxat  we  might  know 
of  his  being  here,  though  it  does  not  concern  us  a  rope's 
end." 

'^  So,  then,  really,  a.nd  in  sober  earnest,  he  is  actually  in 
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this  country,  Hatteraick,  between  friei^d  and  friend  ?^  asked 
Glossin,  serionsly. 

^^  Wetter  and  donner,  vaw  I    Whiat  do  yon  take  me  for  ?^ 

'^  For  a^  bloodthirsty,  fearless  miscreant  I  ^'thought  Glos- 
ein  internally ;  but  said  aloud,  ^^  And  which  of  your  people 
was  it. that  shot  young  Ha^lewood  ?'' 

" S turm Wetter  !*'  said  the  Captain,'^* do  ye  think  we  were 
mad  ?  none  of  us;  man.  Gott !  the  country  was  too  hot  for 
the  trade  already  Wjth  that  d — d  frolic  of  Brown's,  attacking 
what  you  call  Woodbourne  House/^ 

^^Whv,  I  am  told,*' sa.id  Glossin, '^  it  was  Brown  who 
shot  Hailewood  f 

"Not  our  lieutenant,  I  promise  von  ;  for  he  was  laid  six 
feet  deep  at  Demcleugh  the  day  before  the  thing  happened. 
Tausend  deyrils,  man !  do  ye  think  that  he  could  rise  out  of 
the  earth  to  shoot  another  man  ?'' 

A  light  here  began  to  break  upon  Glossin's  confusion  of 
ideas.  "  Did  you  not  say  that  the  younker,  as  you  call  him, 
goes  hj  the  name  of  Brown  ?*' 

*'  Of  Brown  ?  yaw ;  Vanbeest  Brown.  Old  Vanbeest 
Brown,  of  our  Vanbeest  &  Vanbruggen,  gave  him  his  own 
name,  he  did.'' 

'^Then,"  said  Glossin,  rubbing  his  hands,  '^it  is  he,  by 
Hearen,  who  has  committed  this  crime ! " 

"  And  what  have  we  to  do  with  that  ? "  demanded 
Hatteraick. 

Glossin  paused,  and,  fertile  in  expedients,  hastily  ran 
over  his  project  in  his  own  mind,  and  then  drew  near  the 
smuggler  with  a  confidential  air.  "You  know,  my  dear 
Hatteraick,  it  is  our  principal  business  to  get  rid  of  this 
youngman  ?  " 

"  Umph !''  answered  Dirk  Hatteraick.  ^ 

"Not,"  continued  Glossin — "not  that  I  would  wish  any 

Eersonal  harm  to  him — if — if — if  we  can  do  without.  Now, 
e  is  liable  to  be  seized  upon  by  justice,  both  as  bearing  the 
same  name  with  your  lieutenant,  who  was  engaged  in  that 
affair  at  Woodbourne,  and  for  firing  at  young  Hadewood 
with  intent  to  kill  or  wound." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Dirk  Hatteraick ;  "  but  what  good  will  that 
do  you  ?  Hell  be  loose  again  ba  soon  as  he  shows  himself  to 
carry  other  colors." 

"  True,  my  dear  Dirk ;  well  noticed,  my  friend  Hatteraick  ! 
But  there  is  ground  enough  for  a  temporary  imprisonment 
till  he  fetch  his  proofs  from  England  or  elsewhere,  my  good 
friend.     I  understand  the  law.  Captain  Hatteraick,  and  111 
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take  it  upon  me,  simple  Gilbert  Glossin  of  Ellangowan^  ius- 

tice  of  peace  for  the  county  of ,  to  refuse  his  bail,  if  he 

should  offer  the  best  in  the  country,  until  he  is  brought  up 
for  a  second  examination  ;  now  where  d*ye  think  TU  incarcer- 
ate him?'' 

'^  Hagel  and  wetter !  what  do  I  care  ?" 

^^Stay,  my  friend;  you  do  care  a  great  deal.  Do  you 
know  your  goods  that  were  seized  and  carried  to  Woodboume 
are  now  lying  in  the  custom-house  at  Portanf erry  ?  [a  small 
fishing-townj.     Now  I  will  commit  this  younker 

*^  When  you  have  caught  him/' 

'^  Ay,  ay,  when  I  have  caught  him ;  I  shall  not  be  long 
about  that.  I  will  commit  him  to  the  workhouse,  or  bride- 
well, which  you  know  is  beside  the  custom-house/' 

'*  Yaw,  the  rasp-house ;  I  know  it  very  weU/' 

*^I  will  take  care  that  the  redcoats  are  dispersed  through 
the  country ;  you  land  at  night  with  the  crew  of  your  lugger, 
receive  your  own  goods,  and  carry  the  younker  Brown  with 
you  back  to  FlusMng.     Won't  that  do  ?  " 

*'  Ay,  carry  him  to  Flushing,"  said  the  Captain,  ^'  or— to 
America?" 

"Ay,  ay,  my  friend." 

"  Or— to  Jericho  ?" 

"  Pshaw !    Wherever  you  have  a  mind.'' 

'^  -^,  or — ^pitch  him  overboard  ?  " 

"  Nay,  I  advise  no  violence/' 

"Nein,  nein ;  you  leave  that  to  me.  Sturmwetfcer  !  I 
know  you  of  old.  But,  hark  ye,  what  am  I,  Dirk  Hatteraick, 
to  be  the  better  of  this  ?" 

"  Why,  is  it  not  your  interest  as  well  as  mine  ?  "  said  GloS' 
sin ;  "besides,  I  set  you  free  this  morning."  ^ 

"  You  set  me  free  1  Donner  and  deyvil  1  ^^f!^  myself 
free.  Besides,  it  was  all  in  the  way  of  your^i|^^ion,  and 
happened  a  long  time  ago,  ha,  ha,  ha  I "      jf^^ 

"Pshaw!  pshaw!  don't  let  us  jest ;  I  am  not  against  mak- 
ing a  handsome  complimeut^but  it's  your  affair  as  well  as 
mine.''  jtSS'"^ 

"What  do  you  talk iS  my  affair  ?  is  it  not  you  that  keep 
the  younker's  whole  estate  from  him  ?  Dirk  Hatteraick  never 
touch^  a  stiver  of  his  rents." 

"  HushI  hush !  I  tell  you  it  shall  be  a  joint  business." 

"Why,  will  ye  give  me  half  the  kitt  ?" 

"  What,  half  the  estate  ?  D'ye  mean  we  should  set  up 
house  together  at  EUangowan,  and  take  the  barony  ridge 
about?" 
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*^  Sturmwetter,  no !  but  you  might  give  me  half  the  value 
— ^half  the  gelt.  Live  with  you  ?  nein.  I  would  have  a  lust- 
haus  of  mine  own  on  the  Middleburgh  dyke,  and  a  blumen- 
garten  like  a  burgomaster's/' 

*' Ay,  and  a  wooden  lion  at  the  door,  and  a  painted  senti- 
nel in  the  garden,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth !  But,  hark  ye, 
Hatteraick,  what  will  all  the  tulips  and  flower-gardens  and 
pleasure-houses  in  the  Netherlanas  do  for  you  if  you  are 
hanged  here  in  Scotland  ?  " 

Hatteraick's  countenance  fell.     '^  Der  deyvil !  hanged  V^ 

''Ay,  hanged,  mein  Herr  Captain.  The  devil  can  scarce 
save  Dirk  Hatteraick  from  being  hanged  for  a  murderer  and 
kidnapper  if  the  younker  of  Ellangowan  should  settle  in  this 
country,  and  if  the  gallant  Captain  chances  to  be  caught  here 
re-establishing  his  fair  trade  !  And  I  won't  say  but,  as  peace 
is  now  so  much  talked  of,  their  High  Mightinesses  may  not 
hand  him  over  to  oblige  their  new  allies,  even  if  he  remained 
in  faderland.'' 

''  Poz  hagel,blitzen,  and  donner  !  I-^I  doubt  you  say  true/^ 

''Not,''  said  Glossin,  perceiving  he  had  made  the  desired 
impression,  "not  that  I  am  against  being  civil ;"  and  he  slid 
into  Hatteraick's  passive  hand  a  bank-note  of  some  value. 

"Is  this  all  ?'  said  the  smuggler.  "You  had  the  price  of 
half  a  cargo  for  winking  at  our  job,  and  made  us  do  youy 
business  too." 

"  But,  my  good  friend,  you  forget :  in  this  case  you  will 
recover  all  your  own  goods.' 

"  Ay,  at  the  risk  of  all  our  own  necks ;  we  could  do  that 
without  you." 

^""^  '^Jdoubt  that.  Captain  Hatteraick,"  said  Glossin,  dryly  ; 
"  becaShie  vou  would  probably  find  a  dozen  redcoats  at  the  cus- 
tom-housej4ir  om  it  must  be  my  business,  if  we  agree  about 
this  matter/ro^ave  removed.  Come,  come,  I  will  be  as  lib- 
eral as  I  can,  but  you  should  have  a  conscience." 

"  Now  strafe  mich  der  deyfel  I  this  provokes  me  more 
than  all  the  rest !  You  rob  an^iij^ou  murder,  and  you  want 
me  to  rob  and  murder,  and  play  1^  silver-cooper,  or  kid- 
napper, as  you  call  it,  a  dozen  times  over,  and  then,  hagel 
and  windsturm !  you  speak  to  me  of  conscience !  Can  you 
think  of  no  fairer  way  of  getting  rid  of  this  unlucky  lad  ?" 

"  No,  meiri  Herr ;  but  as  I  commit  him  to  your  charge " 

"  To  my  charge !  to  the  charge  of  steel  and  gunpowder ! 
and — well,  if  it  must  be,  it  must ;  but  you  have  a  tolerably 
good  guess  what's  like  to  come  of  it." 

"  0,  my  dear  friend,  I  trust  no  degree  of  severity  will  be 
necessary,'^  replied  Glossin. 
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''  Seferifcy  1 ''  said  the  fellow,  with  a  kind  of  groan,  '^I 
wish  you  haa  had  my  dreams  when  I  first  came  to  this  dog- 
hole,  and  tried  to  sleep  amon^  the  dry  seaweed.  First,  tiiere 
was  that  d — d  fellow  there,  with  his  broken  back,  sprawling 
as  he  did  when  I  hurled  the  rock  over  atop  on  hkn,  ha,  ha ! 
You  would  have  eworn  he  was  Iving  on  the  floor  where  you 
stand,  wriggling  like  a  crushed  frog,  and  then '' 

^^  Nay,  my  friend,^^8aid  Glossin,  interrupting  him,  ^^  what 
signifies  goiagoTer  this  nonsense  ?  If  yon  are  turned  chicken- 
hearted,  why,  the  gamers  up,  that's  all ;  the  game's  up  with  us 
both*''  '^-- 

^^  Chicketi-hiearted  ?  no.  I  have  not  liyed  so  long  upon  the 
account  to  start  at  last,  neither  for  devil  nor  Dutchman.^ 

^^  Well,  then,  take  another  schnaps ;  the  cold's  at  your 
heart  stilL  And  now  tell  me,  are  any  of  your  old  crew  with 
you?" 

"  Nein ;  all  dead,  shot,  hanged,  drowned,  and  damned. 
Brown  was  the  last.     All  dead  but  Gypsey  Gab,  and  he  would 

fo  off  the  country  for  a  spill  of  money  ;  or  he'll  be  quiet  for 
is  own  sake ;  or  old  Meg,  his  aunt,  will  keep  him  quiet  for 
hers." 

^' Which  Meg?" 

^^  MegMerrilies,  the  old  devil's  limb  of  agypsey  witch." 

"Is  Ae  still  alive?" 

"Yaw." 

*^  And  in  this  country  ?  " 

'^  And  in  this  country.  She  was  at  the  Kaim  of  Dem- 
cleugh,  at  Vanbeest  Brown's  last  wake,  as  they  call  it,  the 
other  night,  with  two  of  my  people,  and  some  of  her  own 
hlasted  gypsies." 

"Tmits  another  breaker  ahead.  Captain  1  Will  she  not 
squeak,  think  ye  ?  " 

"Not  she  I  she  won't  start ;  she  swore  by  the  salmon,* 
if  we  did  the  kinchin  no  harm,  she  would  never  tell  how  the 

f  auger  got  it.  Why,  man,  though  I  gave  her  a  wipe  with  my 
anger  in  the  heat  of  the  matter,  and  cut  her  arm,  and  though 
she  was  so  long  after  in  trouble  about  it  up  at  your  borough- 
town  there,  der  deyvil !  old  Meg  was  as  true  as  steel." 

"Why,  thafs  true,  as  you  say,"  replied  Glossin.  "And 
yet  if  she  could  be  carried  over  to  Zealand,  or  Hamburgh,  or 
— or — ^anywhere  else,  you  know,  it  were  as  well." 

Hatteraick  jumped  upright  upon  his  feet,  and  looked  at 
Olossin  from  head  to  heel.  "  I  don't  see  the  goafs  foot,"  he 
said,  "  and  yet  he  must  be  the  very  deyvil !    But  Meg  Merrilies 

*  The  great  and  inyiolable  oath  of  the  strolling  tribes. 
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is  cloeer  yet  with  the  kobold  than  you  are ;  ay,  and  I  had 
never  such  weather  as  after  having  arawn  her  blood.  Nein, 
nein,  I'll  meddle  with  her  no  more  ;  she's  a  witch  of  thefiend^ 
a  real  deyvil's  kind, — ^but  that's  her  affair.  Donner  and  wet- 
ter !  Ill  neither  make  nor  meddle ;  thafs  her  work.  But  for 
the  rest — ^why,  if  I  thought  the  trade  would  not  suffer,  I  would 
soon  rid  you  of  the  younker,  if  you  send  me  word  when  he's 
under  embargo. " 

In  brief  and  under  tones  the  two  worthy  associates  con- 
certed their  enterprise,  and  agreed  at  whicn  of  hie  haunts 
Hatteraick  should  be  heard  of.  The  stay  of  his  lugger  on 
the  coast  was  not  difficult,  as  there  were  no  king's  vessels 
theire  at  the  time. 


CHAPTEE  XXXV 

You  are  one  of  those  that  will  not  serve  Gkxl  if  the  devil  bids  you* 
Because  we  come  to  do  you  service,  you  think  we  are  ruffians. 

Othello. 

Whek  Glossin  returned  home  he  found,  among  other  letters 
and  papers  sent  to  him,  one  of  considerable  importance.  It 
was  signed  by  Mr.  Protocol,  an  attorney  in  Edinburgh,  and, 
addressing  him  as  the  agent  for  Godfrey  Bertram,  Esq., 
late  of  Ellangowan,  and  his  representatives,  acquainted  him 
with  the  sudden. death  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram  of  Single- 
side,  requesting  him  to  inform  his  clients  thereof,  in  case 
they  should  judge  it  proper  to  have  any  person  present  for 
their  interest  at  opening  the  repositories  of  the  deceased. 
Mr.  Glossin  perceived  at  once  that  the  letter-writer  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  breach  which  had  taken  place  between 
him  and  his  late  patron.  The  estate  of  the  deceased  lady 
should  by  rights,  as  he  well  knew,  descend  to  Lucy  Bertram ; 
but  it  was  a  thousand  to  one  that  the  caprice  of  tne  old  lady 
might  have  altered  its  destination.  After  running  over  con- 
tingencies and  probabilities  in  his  fertile  mind,  to  ascertain 
what  sort  of  personal  advantage  might  accrue  to  him  from 
this  incident,  he  could  not  perceive  any  mode  of  availing 
himself  of  it,  except  in  so  far  as  it  might  go  to  assist  his  plan 
of  recovering,  or  rather  creating,  a  character,  the  want  of 
which  he  had  already  experienced,  and  was  likely  to  feel  yet 
more  deeply.  *^  I  must  place  myself,'^  he  thought,  ^*  on  strong 
ground,  that,  if  anything  goes  wrong  with  Dirk  Hatteraick's 
project,  I  may  have  prepossessions  in  my  favor  at  least.'' 
Besides,  to  do  Glossin  justice,  bad  as  he  was,  he  might  feel 
some  desire  to  compensate  to  Miss  Bertram  in  a  small  degree, 
and  in  a  case  in  which  his  own  interest  did  not  interfere  with 
hers,  the  infinite  mischief  which  he  had  occasioned  to  her 
family.  He  therefore  resolved  early  the  next  morning  to 
ride  over  to  Woodboume. 

It  was  not  without  hesitation  that  he  took  this  step,  hav- 
ing the  natural  reluctance  to  face  Colonel  Mannering  which 
fraud  and  villany  have  to  encounter  honor  and  probity.  But 
he  had  great  confidence  in  his  own  savoirfaire.    His  talents 
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were  naturally  acute,  and  by  no  means  confined  to  the  line  of 
his  profession.  He  had  at  different  times  resided  a  good  deal 
in  England,  and  his  address  was  free  both  from  country  ms- 
ticity  and  professional  pedantry  ;  so  that  he  had  considerable 
powers  both  of  address  and  persuasion,  joined  to  an  unshaken 
effrontery,  which  he  affected  to  disg^nise  under  plainness  of 
manner*  Confident,  therefore,  in  himself,  he  appeared  at 
Woodboume  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  was  admitted  as 
a  gen^eman  come  to  wait  upon  Miss  Bertram. 

He  did  not  announce  himself  until  he  was  at  the  door  of 
the  breakfast-parlor,  when  the  servant,  by  his  desire,  said 
aloud — *^  Mr.  Olossin,  to  wait  upon  Miss  Bertram.''  Lucy, 
remembering  the  last  scene  of  her  father's  existence,  turned 
as  pale  as  death,  and  had  well-nigh  fallen  from  her  chair. 
Juua  Manneringfiew  to  her  assistance,  and  they  left  the  room 
together.  There  remained  Colonel  Mannering,  Charles 
Hazlewood,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  the  Dominie,  whose 
gaunt  visage  and  wall-eyes  assumed  a  most  hostile  aspect  on 
recognizing  Glossin. 

That  honest  gentleman,  though  somewhat  abashed  by  the 
effect  of  his  first  introduction,  advanced  with  confidence,  and 
hoped  he  did  not  intrude  upon  the  ladies.  Colonel  Manner- 
ins,  in  a  very  upright  and  stately  manner,  observed,  that  he 
did  not  know  to  w£at  he  was  to  impute  the  honor  of  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Glossin. 

"  Hem  !  hem !  I  took  the  liberty  to  wait  upon  Miss  Ber- 
tram, Colonel  Mannering,  on  account  of  a  matter  of  business." 

"  If  it  can  be  communicated  to  Mr.  Mao-Morlan,  her  agent, 
sir,  I  believe  it  will  be  more  agreeable  to  Miss  Bertram. 

"  I  beg  pardon.  Colonel  Mannering,"  said  Glossin,  mak- 
ing a  wretched  attempt  at  an  easy  demeanor;  ^'you  are  a 
man  of  the  world  ;  there  are  some  cases  in  which  it  is  most 
prudent  for  all  parties  to  treat  with  principals." 

*^  Then,"  replied  Mannering,  with  a  repulsive  air,  '^  if  Mr. 
Glossin  will  take  the  trouble  to  state  his  object  in  a  letter,  I 
will  answer  that  Miss  Bertram  pays  proper  attention  to  it." 

"  Certeinly,"  stammered  Glossin  ;  "  but  there  are  cases  in 
which  a  viva  voce  conference — Hem  !  I  perceive — I  know — 
Colonel  Mannering  has  adopted  some  prejudices  which  may 
make  my  visit  appear  intrusive ;  but  I  submit  to  his  good 
sense,  whether  he  ought  to  exclude  me  from  a  hearing  with- 
out knowing  the  purpose  of  my  visit,  or  of  how  much  conse- 
quence it  may  be  to  fiie  young  lady  whom  he  honors  with  his 
protection." 

*'  Certainly,  sir,  I  have  not  the  least  intention  to  do  so,'* 
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replied  the  Colonel.  '^  I  will  learn  Miss  Bertram's  pleasure 
on  the  subject,  and  acquaint  Mr.  Glossin,  if  he  can  spare 
time  to  wait  for  her  answer. '*    So  saying,  he  left  the  room. 

Glossin  had  still  remained  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
apartment.  Colonel  Mannering  had  made  not  the  lightest 
motion  to  invite  him  to  sit,  and  indeed  had  remained  stand- 
ing himself  during  their  short  interview.  When  he  left  the 
room,  however,  Glossin  seized  upon  a  chair,  and  threw  him- 
self into  it  with  an  air  between  embarrassment  and  elSron- 
tery.  He  felt  the  silence  of  his  companions  disconcerting  and 
oppressive,  and  resolved  to  interrupt  it. 

^^  A  fine  day,  Mr.  Sampson.^' 

The  Dominie  answered  with  something  between  an  ac- 
quiescent grunt  and  an  indignant  groan. 

^^  You  never  come  down  to  see  your  old  acquaintance  on 
the  EUangowan  property,  Mr.  Sampson.  You  would  find 
most  of  the  old  stagers  still  stationary  there.  I  have  too  much 
respect  for  the  late  family  to  disturb  old  residenters,  even 
under  pretence  of  improvement.  Besides,  it's  not  my  way, 
I  don't  like  it ;  I  believe,  Mr.  Sampson,  Scripture  particu- 
larly condemns  those  who  oppress  the  poor,  and  remove  land- 
marks.'' 

'^  Or  who  devour  the  substance  of  orphans,"  subjoined 
the  Dominie.  *^  Anathema,  Maranatha  I "  So  saying,  he  rose, 
shouldered  the  folio  which  he  had  been  perusing,  faced  to 
the  right  about,  and  marched  out  of  the  room  with  the  strides 
of  a  grenadier. 

Mr.  Glossin,  no  way  disconcerted,  or  at  least  feeling  it 
necessary  not  to  appear  so,  turned  to  young  Hazlewood,  who 
was  apparently  busy  with  the  newspaper.  "  Any  news,  sir  ?" 
Hazlewood  raised  his  eyes,  looked  at  him,  and  pushed  the 
paper  towards  him,  as  if  to  a  stranger  in  a  coffee-house,  then 
rose,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room.  "I  beg  pardon,  Mr. 
Hazlewood,  but  I  can't  help  wishing  you  joy  of  getting  so 
easily  over  that  infernal  accident."  This  was  answered  by  a 
sort  of  inclination  of  the  head,  as  slight  and  stiff  as  could 
well  be  imagined.  Yet  it  encouraged  our  man  of  law  to  pro- 
ceed. *^  I  can  promise  you,  Mr.  Hazlewood,  few  people  have 
taken  the  interest  in  that  matter  which  I  have  done.  Doth  for 
the  sake  of  the  country  and  on  account  of  my  particular  re- 
spect for  your  family,  which  has  so  high  a  stake  in  it ; 
indeed,  so  very  high  a  stake  that,  as  Mr.  Featherhead  is  turn- 
ing old  now,  and  as  there's  a  talk,  since  his  last  stroke,  of 
his  taking  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  it  might  be  worth  your 
while  to  look  about  you.    I  speak  as  a  friend,  Mr.  Hazle- 
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wood,  and  as  one  who  understands  the  roll ;  and  if  in  going 
oyer  it  together '^ 

^^  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I  have  no  views  in  which  your 
assistance  could  be  useful/^ 

^^  0,  very  well,  perhaps  you  are  right ;  it's  q[uite  time 
enough,  and  I  love  to  see  a  young  gentleman  cautious.  But 
I  was  talking  of  your  wound.  I  think  I  have  got  a  clew  to 
that  business — I  think  I  have,  and  if  I  don't  bring  the  fellow 
to  condign  punishment !'' 

^^  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  once  more ;  but  your  zeal  out- 
runs my  wishes.  I  have  every  reason  to  think  the  wound 
was  accidental ;  certainly  it  was  not  premeditated.  Against 
ingratitude  and  premeditated  treachery,  should  you  find  any 
one  guilty  of  them,  my  resentment  will  be  as  warm  as  your 
own.''    This  was  Hazle wood's  answer. 

^^  Another  rebuff,"  thought  Glossin  ;  "I  must  try  him 
upon  the  other  tack.  Right,  sir ;  very  nobly  said  !  I 
would  have  no  more  mercy  on  an  ungrateful  man  than  I 
would  on  a  woodcock.  And  now  we  talk  of  sport  [this  was 
a  sort  of  diverting  of  the  conversation  which  Glossin  had 
learned  from  his  former  patron],  I  see  you  often  carry  a  gun, 
and  I  hope  you  will  be  soon  able  to  take  the  field  again.  I 
observe  you  confine  yourself  always  to  your  own  side  of  the 
Hazleshaws  bum.  I  hope,  my  dear  sir,  you  will  make  no 
scruple  of  following  your  game  to  the  Ellangowan  bank ;  I 
believe  it  is  rather  the  best  exposure  of  the  two  for  wood- 
cocks, although  both  are  capital." 

As  this  offer  only  excited  a  cold  and  constrained  bow, 
Glossin  was  obliged  to  remain  silent,  and  was  presently  after- 
wards somewhat  relieved  by  the  entrance  of  Colonel  Manner- 
ing. 

^^I  have  detained  you  some  time,  I  fear,  sir,"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing Glossin ;  *^I  wished  to  prevail  upon  Miss  Bertram  to 
see  you,  as,  in  my  opinion,  her  objections  ought  to  ^ve  way 
to  tne  necessity  oi  hearing  in  her  own  person  what  is  stated 
to  be  of  importance  that  she  should  know.  But  I  find  that 
circumstances  of  recent  occurrence,  and  not  easily  to  be  for- 
gotten, have  rendered  her  so  utterly  repugnant  to  a  personal 
interview  with  Mr.  Glossin  that  it  would  oe  cruelty  to  insist 
upon  it ;  and  she  has  deputed  me  to  receive  his  commands, 
or  proposal,  or,  in  short,  whatever  he  may  wish  to  say  to 
her." 

^'  Hem,  hem  1  I  am  sorry,  sir — I  am  very  sorry.  Colonel 
Mannering,  that  Miss  Bertram  should  suppose— that  any 
prejudice,  in  short — or  idea  that  anything  on  my 
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*^  Sir/'  said  the  inflexible  Colonel,  ^' where  no  accusation 
is  made,  excuses  or  explanations  are  unnecessary.  Have  you 
any  objection  to  communicate  to  me,  as  Miss  Bertram's  tem- 
porary guardian,  the  circumstances  which  you  conceiye  to  in- 
terest her?'' 

^^  None,  Colonel  Mannering ;  she  could  not  choose  a  more 
respectable  friend,  or  one  with  whom  I,  in  particular,  would 
more  anxiously  wish  to  communicate  frankly." 

"Have  the  goodness  to  speak  to  the  point,  sir,  if  you 
please." 

"  Why,  sir,  it  is  not  so  easy  all  at  once — but  Mr.  Hazlewood 
need  not  leare  the  room, — 1  mean  so  well  to  Miss  Bertram 
that  I  could  wish  the  whole  world  to  hear  my  part  of  the 
conference. 

"My  friend  Mr.  Charles  Hazlewood  will  not  probably  be 
anxious,  Mr.  Olossin,  to  listen  to  what  cannot  concern  him. 
And  now,  when  he  has  left  us  alone,  let  me  pray  you  to  be 
short  and  explicit  in  what  you  have  to  say.  I  am  a  soldier, 
sir,  somewhat  impatient  of  forms  and  introductions."  So 
saying,  he  drew  himself  up  in  his  chair  and  waited  for  Mr. 
Glossin's  communication. 

"  Be  pleased  to  look  at  that  letter,"  said  Olossin,  putting 
Protocol^  epistle  into  Mannering's  hand,  as  the  shortest  way 
of  stating  his  business. 

The  Colonel  read  it  and  returned  it,  after  pencilling  the 
name  of  the  writer  in  his  memorandum-book.  "  This,  sir, 
does  not  seem  to  require  much  discussion.  I  will  see  that 
Miss  Bertram's  interest  is  attended  to." 

"But,  sir, — but.  Colonel  Mannering,"  added  Glossin, 
"  there  is  another  matter  which  no  one  can  explain  but  my- 
self. This  lady — this  Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  made  a  general  settlement  of  her  affairs  in  Miss 
Lucy  Bertram's  favor  while  she  lived  with  my  old  friend  Mr. 
Bertram  at  EUangowan.  The  Dominie — ^that  was  the  name 
by  which  my  deceased  friend  always  called  that  very  respect- 
able man  Mr.  Sampson — ^he  and  I  witnessed  the  deed.  And 
she  had  full  power  at  that  time  to  make  such  a  settlement, 
for  she  was  m  fee  of  the  estate  of  Singleside  even  then, 
although  it  was  life-rented  by  an  elder  sister.  It  was  a 
whimsical  settlement  of  old  Singleside's,  sir ;  he  pitted  the  two 
cats  his  daughters  against  each  other,  ha,  ha,  ha  I " 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Mannering,  without  the  slightest  smile 
of  sympathy,  "but  to  the  purpose.  You  say  that  this  lady 
had  power  to  settle  her  estate  on  Miss  Bertram,  and  that  she 
did  so?" 
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"  Even  80,  Colonel/*  replied  Glossin.  '^  I  think  I  should 
understand  the  law,  I  have  followed  it  for  many  years ; 
and,  though  I  have  given  it  up  to  retire  upon  a  handsome 
competence,  I  did  not  throw  awav  that  knowledge  which  is 
pronounced  better  than  house  ana  land,  and  which  I  take  to 
be  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  since,  as  our  common  rhyme 
has  it, 

"  •  'Tib  most  excellent, 

To  win  the  land  that's  gone  and  spent. 

No,  no,  I  love  the  snap  of  the  whip :  I  have  a  little,  a  very 
little  law  yet,  at  the  service  of  my  friends/* 

Glossin  ran  on  in  this  manner,  thinking  he  had  made  a 
favorable  impression  on  Mannering.  The  Colonel,  indeed, 
reflected  that  this  might  be  a  most  important  crisis  for  Miss 
Bertram's  interest,  and  resolved  that  nis  strong  inclination 
to  throw  Glossin  out  at  window  or  at  door  should  not  inter- 
fere with  it.  He  put  a  strong  curb  on  his  temper,  and  re- 
solved to  listen  with  patience  at  least,  if  without  complacency. 
He  therefore  let  Mr.  Glossin  get  to  the  end  of  his  self -con- 
gratulations, and  then  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  the  deed  was. 

'^  I  know — that  is,  I  think — I  believe  I  can  recover  it. 
In  such  cases  custodiers  have  sometimes  made  a  charge.** 

"  We  won*t  differ  as  to  that,  sir,**  said  the  Colonel,  taking 
out  his  pocket-book. 

*^  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  take  me  so  very  short.  I  said 
some  persons  might  make  such  a  claim,  I  mean  for  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  the  deed,  trouble  in  the  affair,  etc.  But  I, 
for  my  own  part,  only  wish  Miss  Bertram  and  her  friends  to 
be  satisfied  that  I  am  acting  towards  her  with  honor.  There*s 
the  paper,  sir !  It  would  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  me  to 
have  delivered  it  into  Miss  Bertram*s  own  hands,  and  to  have 
wished  her  joy  of  the  prospects  which  it  opens.  But,  since 
her  prejudices  on  the  subject  are  invincible,  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  transmit  her  my  best  wishes  through  you.  Colonel 
Mannering,  and  to  express  that  I  shall  willin^y  give  my  tes- 
timony in  support  of  that  deed  when  I  shall  be  called  upon. 
I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  a  good-morning,  sir.** 

This  parting  speech  was  so  well  got  up,  and  had  so  much 
the  tone  of  conscious  integrity  unjustly  suspected,  that  even 
Colonel  Mannering  was  staggerea  in  his  bad  opinion.  He 
followed  him  two  or  three  steps,  and  took  leave  of  him  with 
more  politeness  (though  still  cold  and  formal)  than  he  had 
paid  during  his  visit.  Glossin  left  the  house  half  pleased 
with  the  impression  he  had  made,  half  mortified  by  the  stem 
caution  and  proud  reluctance  with  which  he  had  been  receive. 
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*•  Colonel  Mannering  might  hare  had  more  politeness/*  he 
said  to  himself.  ^'  It  is  not  evenr  man  that  can  bring  a  good 
chance  of  ;^400  a  year  to  a  penniless  ^rl.  Singleside  must  be 
up  to  ;^400  a  year  now ;  there^s  Eeila^ganbeg,  Gillifidget, 
Loverless,  liealone,  and  the  Spinster's  Knowe — ^good  ;^  0  a 
year.  Some  people  might  have  made  their  own  of  it  in  my 
place ;  and  yet,  to  own  the  truth,  after  much  consideration,  I 
don't  see  how  that  is  possible.'' 

Glossin  was  no  sooner  mounted  and  ^one  than  the  Colonel 
dispatched  a  groom  for  Mr.  Mac-Mormn,  and,  putting  the 
deed  into  his  hand,  requested  to  know  if  it  was  likely  to  be 
available  to  his  friend  Lucy  Bertram.  Mac-Morlan  perused 
it  with  eyes  that  sparkled  with  delight,  snapped  his  fingers 
repeatedly,  and  at  length  exclaimed,  ^^  Available  !  it's  as  tight 
as  a  glove ;  naebody  could  make  better  wark  than  Glossin, 
when  he  didna  let  down  a  steek  on  purpose.  But  [his  counte- 
nance falling]  the  auld  b  ,  that  I  should  say  so,  might 
alter  at  pleasure  ! " 

*'  Ah  !    And  how  shall  we  know  whether  she  has  done  so  ?  " 

*'  Somebody  must  attend  on  Miss  Bertram's  part  when  the 
repositories  of  the  deceased  are  opened." 

^^  Can  you  go  ?"  said  the  Colonel. 

*'  I  fear  I  cannot,"  replied  Mac-Morlan ;  ^'  I  must  attend  a 
jury  trial  before  our  court." 

"  Then  I  will  go  myself,"  said  the  Colonel ;  ''111  set  out 
to-morrow.  Sampson  shall  go  with  me ;  he  is  witness  to  this 
settlement.     But!  shall  want  a  legal  adviser." 

''The  gentleman  that  was  lately  sheriff  of  this  counlr  is 
high  in  reputation  as  a  barrister  ;  I  will  give  you  a  card  of 
introduction  to  him." 

"  What  I  like  about  you,  Mr.  Mac-Morlan,"  said  the  Col- 
onel, "  is  that  you  always  come  straight  to  the  point.  Let  me 
have  it  instantly.  Shall  we  tell  Miss  Lucy  her  chance  of 
becoming  an  heiress  ?" 

"  Surely,  because  you  must  have  some  powers  from  her, 
which  I  will  instantly  draw  out.  Besides,  I  will  be  caution 
for  her  prudence,  and  that  she  will  consider  it  only  in  the 
light  of  a  chance." 

Mac-Morlan  judged  well.  It  could  not  be  discerned  from 
Miss  Bertram's  manner  that  she  founded  exulting  hopes  upon 
the  prospect  thus  unexpectedly  opening  before  her.  She  did, 
indeed,  m  the  course  of  the  evenmg  ae^  Mr.  Mac-Morlan,  as 
if  by  accident,  what  might  be  the  annual  income  of  the  Hazle- 
wood  property ;  but  shdl  we  therefore  aver  for  certain  that 
she  was  considering  whether  an  heiress  of  four  hundred  a 
year  might  be  a  suitable  match  for  the  young  Laird  ? 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

Gire  me  a  cup  of  sack,  to  make  mine  eyes  look  red.    For  I  must 
speak  in  passion,  and  I  will  do  it  in  King  Cambysee'  vein* 

Henry  IV.^  Part  L 

Manneeing,  with  Sampson  for  his  companion,  lost  no  time 
in  his  journey  to  Edinburgh.  They  travelled  in  the  Colonel's 
post-chariot,  who,  knowing  his  companion's  habits  of  abstrac- 
tion, did  not  choose  to  lose  him  out  of  his  own  sight,  far  less 
to  trust  him  on  horseback,  where,  in  all  probability,  a  knav- 
ish stable-boy  might  with  little  address  have  contrived  to 
mount  him  with  ms  face  to  the  tail.  Accordingly,  with  the 
aid  of  his  valet,  who  attended  on  horseback,  he  contrived  to 
bring  Mr.  Sampson  safe  to  an  inn  in  Edinburgh — ^f or  hotels 
in  those  days  there  were  none — without  any  other  accident 
than  arose  from  his  straying  twice  upon  the  road.  On.  one 
occasion  he  was  recovered  by  Barnes,  who  understood  his 
humor,  when,  after  engaging  in  close  colloquy  with  the  school- 
master of  Moffat  respecting  a  disputed  quantity  in  Horace's 
7th  Ode,  Book  II.,  the  dispute  lea  on  to  another  controversy 
concerning  the  exact  meamng  of  the  word  mahhathro  in  that 
lyric  effusion.  His  second  escapade  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  the  field  of  Bullion  Green,  which  was  dear  to  his 
Presbyterian  predilections.  Having  got  out  of  the  carriage 
for  an  instant,  he  saw  the  sepulchrd  monument  of  the  slam 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  and  was  arrested  by  Barnes 
in  his  progress  up  the  Pentland  Hills,  having  on  both  occa- 
sions forgot  his  friend,  patron,  and  fellow-traveller  as  com- 
pletely as  if  he  had  been  in  the  East  Indies.  On  being  re- 
minded that  Colonel  Mannering  was  waiting  for  him, 
he  uttered  his  usual  ejaculation  of  "  Prodigious !  I  was 
oblivious,''  and  then  strode  back  to  his  post.  Barnes  was 
surprised  at  his  master's  patience  on  both  occasions,  knowing 
by  experience  how  little  ne  brooked  neglect  or  delay ;  but  the 
Dominie  was  in  every  respect  a  privileged  person.  His  patron 
and  he  were  never  for  a  moment  in  each  other's  way,  and  it 
seemed  obvious  that  they  were  formed  to  be  companions 
through  life.  If  Mannering  wanted  a  particular  book,  the 
Dominie  could  bring  it ;  if  he  wished  to  have  accounts  summed 
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up  or  checked,  his  assistance  was  equally  ready ;  if  hfe  desired 
to  recall  a  paH;icular  passage  in  the  classics^  he  could  have 
recourse  to  the  Dominie  as  to  a  dictionary ;  and  all  tbfe  while 
this  walking  statue  was  neither  presuming  when  noticed  nor 
sulky  when  left  to  himself.  To  a  proud,  shy^  reserved  man, 
and  such  in  man^  i-espects  was  M annerinff.  this  sort  of  living, 
catalo^e  and  animated  autoiUaton  had  all  the  advantages  of 
a  literary  dumb-waiter. 

As  soon  as  they'arrived  in  Edinburgh,  and  were  established 
at  the  George  Inn,  near  Bristo  Port,  then  kept  by  old  Cock- 
bum  (J  love  to  be  particular),  the  Colonel  de6ired  the  waiter  to 
procure  him  a  guide  to  Mr.  PleydelFs,  the  advocate,  for  whom 
he  had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Mac-Morlan.  He 
thencommauded  Barnes  to  have  ah  eye  to  the  Dominie,  and 
Walkeld  forth  with  a  chairman,  who  was  to  usher  him  to  the 
man  of  law. 

The  period  was  near  the  end  of  the  American  war*.  Th^e 
dfesire  oi  room,  of  air,  and  of  dedent  accommodation  had  not 
as  yet  made  very  much  progress  in  the  capital  of  Scotland. 
Some  efforts  had  been  made  on  the  south  side  of  the  town 
towards  building  houses  within  themselves,  as  they  are  emphat- 
ically termed;  and  th^  New  Town  on  the  north,  since  so 
mucn  extended,  was  then  just  commenced.  But  the  great 
bulk  of  the  better  classes,  and  particularly  those  connected 
with  the  law,  still  lived  in  flats  or  dungeons  of  the  Old  Town. 
The  mannets  also  of  some  of  the  veterans  of  the  law  had  not 
admitted  innovatibn.  OUe  or  two  eminent  lawyers  still  saw 
their  clieuts  in  taverns,  as  was  the  general  custom  fifty  years 
before  ;  and  although  their  habits  were  already  cbusidered  as 
old-fashioned  by  the  voun^er  barristers,  yet  the  custom  of 
mixing;  wine  and  revelry  with  serious  business  wHs  still  main- 
tained Dy  those  senior  counsellors  who  loved  the  old  road, 
either  because  it  was  such  or  because  they  had  ^ot  too  well 
used  to  it  to  travel  any  other.  Aniong  those  praisers  of  the 
past  time,  who  with  ostentatious  obstinacy  affected  the  man- 
ners of  a  f  oriher  generatioh,  was  this  same  Paulus  Pleydell, 
Esq.,  otherwise  a  good  scholar^  an  excellent  lawyer,  and  a 
worthy  man. 

Under  the  guidance  at  his  ttusty  attendant.  Colonel  Man- 
nering,  after"  threading  a  dark  lane  or  two,  reached  the  High 
Street,  then  clanging  with  the  voices  of  ojrsier-women  and 
the  bells  of  pie-men ;  for  it  had,  as  hist  guide  a88Ul*ed  him^ 
lust  ''  chapnit  eight  upon  the  Tron.**  It  was  long  since 
llannering  had  been  in  the  street  of  a  crowded  metropolis, 
which,  with  its  noise  and  clamor,  its  sounds  of  tnde,  of  xer- 
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elry>  an^  <^;  lioetosej  it^,.  variety  of  lighta,  and  the  etemallj 
clianging  "bustle  of  its  hundred  groups^  oners,  bj  night  eqp^ 
ciallx,  a  spectacle  which,  though  composed  of  the  most  vulgar 
materials  when  iMej  are  separately  considered,  has,  when  thej 
are  combined^  a  striking  and  powerful  effect  on  the  imagina- 
tion. The  extiraordinary  h^ht  of  the  Ijiouses  was  marked 
by  lights,  which,  jglimmerin^  irregularly  along  their  front, 
asceuded  so  high  among  the  attics  that  they  seen^ed  at  length 
to  twinkle  m  thei  midu(e  sky^  This  eoup  d'ml,  which  still 
subsists  ii}  a  certain  degree,  was  then  more  iupposing,  owing 
to  the  unmterrupte^  range  pf  buildings  qn  each  side,  which, 
broken  only  at  th^  space  where  the  Jforth  Bridge  joins  the 
D(iain  street,  formed  arsuperh  and  njuiform  place,  ei^nding 
from  the  front  of  the  Luckenbooths  to  the  head  oitne  Can- 
ongate,  and  corresponding  in  bread tJi  and  length  to  the 
uncommon  height  of  the  buildings  on  either  side.  ^ 

bannering  had  not  muph  timo  to  look  and  to  admire. 
His  ponductor  hurriea  him  across  this  striking  scene,  and 
suddenly,  dived  with  him  into  a  very  steep  paved  &ne.  Turn- 
ing to  the  right,  they  entered  a  scale  staircase,  a^  it  is  called, 
the  state  oi  wiiich,'  so  far  as  it  could  be  judged  of  by  one  of 
his  reuses,  annoyed  Mannerin^s  delicacy  hot  a  little.  When 
they  had  ascended  cautiously  to  a  considerable  height,  they 
heard  a  t^eavy .  rap^  at  a  door,  still  two  stories  above  them. 
The  doqr  opened,  and  immediately  ensued  the  sharp  and 
worrying  bark  of  a  dog,  the  squalling  of  a  wom^n,  the  sqreams 
of  an  assaulted  oat,  j^na  the  hoarse  voice  o{  a' man,  who  cried 
in  a  most  imperative  tone,  ^'Will  ye.  Mustard?  Will  ye? 
down,  sir,  down  t 

^^  Lord  preserve  us  1 "  said  the  female  voice^  ^'  an  he  had 

worried  our  c^t,  Mr.  PleydeH  would  ne*er  ha^  .lorgj'en  mo  !'' 

,  "A;)fr€^elj^  J^y4o9^  tl^epat'^,  npa  prin,,the,^ai:^r.    ,89^. he's 

no  in,,  ye  8^?^   '.-.,.     .  i  - /.  ./,    •'.'-,.     ■. 

'V|fa,  ifr.  PleydeU'^  ne'er  in  the  house  pn  Saturday  at 
e'en,'\^aswered the. jEeiiiale  voice.    ,V     ,[       ,     .^/   ,. 

' ''  An^  the  mo^o^k.  Sabbath^ '  too,'',  ^d ,  the  jqnmst  *^  I 
dinna  ken  what, will  be  done."     .  \  ;'[,  ^.'  ].  . .     .  \ 

By  this  time  Mannerlhg  appeared,  and  fou>id  a  tall, 
strong  rpo^ijtryipapijj  qlaiin  a  coatfOl^  peppjer-andrsalt-colored 


and  in  the  other^ja  piail  o:^' wjhiting,   or  cams^<m^^j;as.  itj  is 
co-Ued,  m,ijced  ^th  ^vater-T-a.cirpiim^iance  wh^fJn  ^ indicated 
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''  So  Mr.  Pleydell  is  not  at  home^  my  good  girl  ?*^  said 
Mannering. 

"  Ay,  sir,  he's  at  hame,  bnt  he^s  no  in  the  honse ;  he's 
aye  out  on  Saturday  at  e'en/' 

"  But,  my  good  0rl,  I  am  a  stranger,  and  my  business  ex- 
press.   Will  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  him  ?  " 

"His  honor,**  said  the  chtairman,  "  will  be  at  Clerihugh's 
about  this  time.  Hersell  could  hae  tolled  ye  that,  but  she 
thoUffht  ye  wanted  to  gee  his  house." 

"Well,  then,  show  me  to  this  tavern.  I  suppose  he  will 
see  me,  a^  I  come  on  business  of  some  conseauence  ?  " 

"  I  dinna  kai,  sir,"  said  the  girl ;  "  he  aisna  like  to  bo 
disturbed  on  Saturdays  wi'  business  ;  but  he's  aye  civil  to 
strangers." 

'*  111  gang  t6  the  tavern  too,"  said  our  friend  Dinmont, 
**for  I  am  a  stranger  also,  and  on  business  e'en  sic  like." 

"  Na,'^  said  the  handmaiden,  "ftohesee  the  gentleman, 
hell  see  the  simple  body  too  ;  but.  Lord's  sake,  dinna  say  it 
was  me  sent  ye  there  I ' 

"Atweel,  I  am  a  simple  body,  thaf  s  true,  hinny,  but  I  am 
n^  come  to  steal  ony  o'  his  skeel  for  naething,"  said  the 
farmer  in  his  honest  pride,  and  strutted  away  downstairs,  fol- 
lowed by  Mannering  and  the  cadie.  Mannering  could  not 
help  admiring  the  determined  stride  with  which  the  stranger 
who  preceded  them  divided  the  press,  shouldering  from  him, 
by  the  mere  weight  and  impetus  of  his  motion,  both  drunk 
and  sober  passengers.  ^'  BLe'll  be  a  Teviotdale  tup  tat  ane," 
said  the  chairman,  "  tat's  for  keeping  ta  crown  o'  ta  cause- 
Ivay  tat  gate ;  he'll  no  gang  far  or  nell  get  somebody  to  bell 
ta  cat  wi' him." 

His  shrewd  auffury,  however,  was  not  fulfilled.  Those 
who  recoiled  from  the  colossal  weight  of  Dinmont,  on  looking 
up  at  his  size  and  strength,  apparently  judged  him  too  heavy 
metal  to  be  rashly  encountered,  and  suffer^  him  to  pursue 
his  course  unchallenged.  Following  in  the  wake  of  this  first- 
rate,  Mannering  proceeded  till  the  &rmer  made  a  pause,  and, 
looking  back  to  the  chairman,  said>  '^  Vm  thinking  this  will 
be  the  close,  friend." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  replied  Donald,  **  tat's  ta  close." 

Dinmont  descended  confidently,  then  turned  into  a  dark 
alley,  then  up  a  dark  stair,  and  then  into  an  open  door. 
While  he  was  whistling  shrilly  forthe  waiter>  as  if  he  had 
been  one  of  his  collie  dogs,  Mannering  looked  round  him,  and 
could  hardly  conceive  how  a  gentleman  of  a  liberal  profession 
and  good  society  should  choose  such  a  scene  for  social  indul- 
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gence.  .  Besides  tine  mis^able  entrance^  the  l^onse  itself 
seemed  paltry  and  half  ruinous.  The  passage  in,  which  they 
stood  hfkd  a  window  to  tiie.close^  which  admitted  a  little  light 
duiing  the  daytime,  and  a  villanons  com^und  of  smells  at 
all  times^  but  more  especially  towards  evening.  Correspond- 
ing to  this  window  was  a  borrowed  light  on  the  other  side  of 
the  passage,  looking  into  the  kitchen,  which  had  no  direct 
communication  with  the  free  air,  but  received  in  the  daytime, 
at  second  hand,  such  straggling  and  obscure  light  as  found  ite 
way  from  the  lane  through  the  window  opposite.  At  present 
the  interior  of  the  kitchen  was  visible  by  its  own  hu^e  fires — 
a  sort  of  Pandemonium,  where  men  and  women,  naif  un- 
dressed, were  busied  in  baking,  broiling,  roasting  oysters, 
and  preparing  devils  on  the  gridiron ;  the  mistress  of  the 
place,  with  her  shoes  slipshod,  and  her  hair  straggling  like 
that  of  MegBBra  from  under  a  round-beared  cap,  toiling, 
scolding,  receSving  orders,  giving  them,  and  obeying  them  m 
at  once,  seemed  the  presiding  enchantress  of  that  gloomy  and 
fiery  region. 

Loud  and  repeated  bursts  of  laughter  from  different 
quarters  of  the  house  proved  that  her  labors  were  acceptable, 
and  not  unrewarded  by  a  generous  public.  With  some  diflS- 
oulty  a  waiter  was  prevailed  upon  to  show  Colonel  Mannering 
and  Dinmont  the  room  where  their  friend  learned  in  the  law 
held  his  hebdomadal  carousals.  The  scene  which  it  exhib- 
ited, and  particularly  the  attitude  of  the  counsellor  himself, 
the  principal  figure  therein,  struck  his  two  clients  with 
amazement.         * 

Mr.  Pleydell  was  a  lively,  diarp-looking  gentleman,  witii 
a  professional  shrewdness  in  his  eye,  and,  generally  spealdn^, 
a  professional  formality  in  his  manners.  J8ut  this,  like  his 
three-tailed  wig  and  black  coat,  he  could  slip  off  on  a  Satur- 
day evening,  wnen  surrofunded  by  a  party  of  jolly  companions, 
and  disposed  for  what  he  called  his  altitudes.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  revel  had  lagted  since  four  o^clock,  and  at  length, 
under  the  direction  of  a  venefiiable  Qompotator>  who  had  shared 
the  sports  and  festivity  of  three  generations,  the  frcJic^some 
company  had  begun  to  practise  the  ancient  and  now  forgotten 
pastime  of  high  jinks,*  This  game  was  played  in  several 
different  ways.  Most  frequently  the  dice  were  thrown  by  the 
company,  and  those  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  were,  obliged  to 
assume;  and  maintain  for  a  time  a  certain  fictitious  chsur^ter, 
or  to  re^)eat  a  certain  numb^  of  fescennine  verses  in  ap^ic- 
ular  order.    If  ihey  departed  from  the  ohmnctera  assiigned, 

*Se«HIgfaJtekii<    Noto»7. 
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or  if  their  memory  proved  treacheroiis  in  the  repetition,  they 
incurred  forfeits,  which  were  either  compotinded  for  by 
swallowing  an  additional  bumper  or  by  paying  a  small  sum 
towards  the  reckoning.  At  this  sport  tne  jovial  company 
were  closely  engaged  when  Mannering  entered  the  room. 

Mr..  Counsellor  Pleydell,  such  as  we  have  described  him, 
was  enthroned  as  a  monarch  in  an  elbow-chair  placed  on  the 
dining-table,  his  scratch  wig  on  one  side,  his  head  crowned 
with  a  bottle-slider,  his  eye  leering  with  an  expression  betwixt 
fun  and  the  effects  of  wine,  while  his  court  around  him  re- 
sounded with  such  crambo  scraj^s  of  verse  as  these : 

Where  is  Gerunto  now?  and  what*s  become  of  him  ? 
Gterunto's  drowned  because  he  could  not  swim,  etc.,  etc. 

Such,  0  Themis,  were  anciently  the  sports  of  thy  Scottish 
children  !  Dinmont  was  first  in  the  room.  He  stood  aghast 
a  moment,  and  then  exclaimed,  "It^s  him,  sure  enough. 
Deil  o'  the  like  o'  that  ever  I  saw ! " 

At  the  sound  of  *^  Mr.  Dinmont  and  Colonel  Mannering 
wanting  to  speak  to  you,  sir,^^  Pleydell  turned  his  head,  and 
blushed  a  little  when  he  saw  the  very  genteel  fi^re  of  the 
English  stranger.  He  was,  however,  of  the  opinion  of  Fal- 
stafl,  '^Out,  ye  villains,  play  out  the  play  V  wisely  judging 
it  the  better  way  to  appear  totally  unconcerned.  "  Where 
be  our  guards  ?  exclaimed  this  second  Justinian  ;  *'see  ye 
not  a  stranger  knight  from  foreign  parts  arrived  at  this  our 
court  of  Holyrood,  with  our  bold  yeoman  Andrew  Dinmont, 
who  has  sue  seeded  to  the  keeping  of  our  royal  flocks  within 
the  forest  of  Jedwood,  where,  thanks  to  our  royal  care  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  they  feed  as  safe  as  if  they  were 
within  the  bounds  of  jPife  ?  Where  be  our  heralds,  our  pur- 
suivants, our  Lyon,  our  Marchmount,  our  Carrick,  and  our 
Snowdown  ?  Let  the  strangers  be  placed  at  our  board,  and 
regaled  as  beseemeth  their  quality  and  this  our  high  holiday  ; 
to-morrow  we  will  hear  their  tidings.^' 

*'  So  please  you,  my  liege,  to-morrow*s  Sunday,'^  said  one 
of  the  company. 

'^  Sunday,  is  it  ?  then  we  will  give  no  offence  to  the  as- 
sembly of  the  kirk  ;  on  Monday  shall  be  their  audience," 

Mannering,  who  had  stood  at  first  uncertain  whether  to 
advance  or  retreat,  now  resolved  to  enter  for  the  moment  into 
the  whim  of  the  scene,  though  internally  fretting  at  Mac- 
Morlan  for  sending  him  to  consult  with  a  crack-b|*ained  hu- 
morists He  therefore  advanced  with  three  profound  congees, 
and  craved  permission  to  lay  his  credentials  at  the  feet  of  the 
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Scottish  monarchy  in  order  to  be  perused  at  his  best  leisure. 
The  gravity  with  which  he  accommodated  himself  to  the 
humor  of  the  mojnent,  and  the  deep  and  humble  inclination 
with  which  he  at  first  declined^  and  then  accepted^  a  seat 
presented  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  procured  him 
three  rounds  of  applause. 

''Deil  hae  me,  if  they  arena  a'  mad  thegitherl*'  said 
Dinmont,  occupying  with  less  ceremony  a  seat  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table ;  ^^  or  ebe  they  hae  taen  i  ule  before  it  comes, 
and  are  gaun  a-guisarding. 

A  large  glass  of  claret  was  offered  to  Mannering,  who 
drank  it  to  the  health  of  the  reigning  prince.  "  You  are,  I 
presume  to  guess,''  said  the  monarch,  '*  that  celebrated  Sir 
Miles  Mannering,  so  renowned  in  the  French  wars,  and  may 
well  pronounce  to  us  if .  the  wines  of  Gascony  lose  their  flayer 
in  our  more  northern  realm. '* 

Mannering,  agreeably  flattered  by  this  allusion  to  the  fame 
of  his  celebrated  ancestor,  replied  by  professing  himself  only 
a  distant  relation  of  the  pr&ux  chevalier,  and  added,  *'  that 
in  his  opinion  the  wine  was  superlatively  good.'' 

"It^  owercauld  for  my  stamaoh,"  said  Dinmont,  setting 
down  the  glass — empty  however. 

*'  We  will  correct  that  quality,"  answered  King  Paulus, 
the  first  of  the  name ;  '^  we  have  not  for^tten  that  the  moist 
and  humid  air  of  our  valley  of  Liddel  inclines  to  stronger 

Eotations.     Seneschal,  let  our  faithful  yeoman  have  a  cup  of 
randy ;  it  will  be  more  germain  to  the  matter.'^  ' 

^^  And  now,"  said  Mannering,  **  since  we  have  unwarily 
intruded  upon  your  majesty  at  -a  moment  of  mirthful  retire- 
ment, be  pleased  to  say  when  you  will  indulge  a  stranger  with 
an  audience  on  those  affairs  of  weight  which  have  Drought 
him  to  your  northern  capital." 

The  monarch  opened  Mac-Morlan's  letter,  and,  running 
it  hastily  over,  exclaimed  with  his  natural  voice  and  manner, 
*^  Lucy  Bertram  of  EUansowan,  poor  dear  lassie  I " 

^'  A  forfeit !  a  forfeit  T"  exclamied  a  dozen  voices  ;  **  his 
majesty  has  forgot  his  kingly  character." 

"K^otawhit!  not'  a  whit!"  replied  the  king;  "111  be 
judged  by  this  courteous  kni^t*     May  not  a  monarch  love  a 


maid  of  low  degree  ?  Is  nothing  Cophetuaand  the  Beggar- 
maid  an  adjudged  case  in  point  P 

**  Professional !  prof^ional !  another  forfeit,"  exclaimed 
the  tumultuiry  nobility.  r      . 

*'  Hadn^  our  royal  predece8sor8,^continued  the  monarchy 
exalting  his  sovereign  voice  to  drown  these  disadBEeoted  damorSi 
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—"had  they 'not  theii*  Jean  Logies,  their  Bessie  CattnichaielB, 
their  Oliphants,  their  Sandilands,  and  their  Wfeirs^  and  shall 
it  be  denied  to  us  even  to  name  a  maiden  vhom  Ve  delight  to 
honor  ?  ,  Nay,  then,  sink  state  and  perish  sovereignty!  for, 
like  a  second  Charles  V.,  "we  will  abdicate;  and  seek  in  the 
private  shades  of  life  those  pleasures  which  are  denied  to  n 
throne/'         ;      '  /^  /       ♦ 

So  saying,  lio  flung  awnj  hiB  crown,  nnd  sprang  from  his 
exalted  station  with  more  adlity  tlian  could  h^ve,"  been  ex- 
pected from  his  age,  orderetT  lights  and  a  wash-hand  basin 
and  towel,  with  a  cup  of  green  tea,  into  another  rbom,  and 
made  a  sign  to  Manncriug  to  accompany  him.  In  less  than 
two  minutes  he  washed  liis  face  and  hands,  Settled  liis'wig'in 
the  glass,  and,  to  Mannering'e  great  surprise,  lopked  quite  a 
different  man  from  the  chilaish  Bacchanal  lie  had  seen  a  mo- 
ment before.  -         . 

*' There  are  folkB,** he  said,  ^*Mn  Mannering,  before' whOm 
one  should  take  care  how  they  play  the  fool,  because  they 
have  either  too  much  malice  or  too  little  wit,  as  the  poet 
says.  The  bcstcomplimont  I  can  pay  Colonel  Manneringis 
to  show  I  am  not  ashamed  to  expose  myself  before  him ; 
and  tinily  I  think  it  is  a  comipliment  I  have  hot  spared  to- 
night on  your  good-nature.  But  whafs.'that  great  strong 
feUow  wanting  ?  ,  '  ' 

Dinmont,  who  had  pushed  after  Manhering  int<)  the 
room,,  began  with  a  scrape  with  his  foot  and  a  scratch  cff  hiff 
headf  in  unison.  "  I  am  l)andie  Pinmont,  sir,  of  the  Charlie's 
Hope — ^the  Liddesdale  lad ;  yell  mind  me  ?  It  was  for  me 
ye  won  yon  grand  plea.'* 

"  What  j^eai,  yOu  loggerhead  ?**  ^d  the  lawyer.  "  D'ye 
think  I  can  remember  all  the  fools,  thiat  come  to  plagae 

**  Lord,  sir,  it  was  the  grand  plea  about  the  grazing  o'the 
Lfingtae  Head  ! ''  said  the  farmer. 

'*  Well,  curse  thee,  never  mind;  give  me  the  memorial 
and  come  to  me  on  Monday  at  ten,     replied  the  learned 
cpunsei. 
.    *'  But,  sir,  t  haena  got  ony  distinct  m-emorial.*^ 

*'  No  memorial,  man  H ''  said  Pleydell. 

'^Na,sir,  nae memorial,'* answered  Dandie;'^foryour hon- 
or said  before,  Mr.  Pleydell,  yell  mind,  that  ye  liked  best  to 
hear  us  yU-folk  tell  our  ain  tale  by  word  o'  mouth." 

"  Beshrew  my  tongue,  that  said  so  ! "  answered  the  coun- 
sellor ;  ^'it  will  cost  my  ears  a  dinning. ''  Wdl,  say  in  two 
words  what  you've  got  to  say.  You  see  the  gentleman 
waits." 
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^'  OvL,  m,  if  the  gentleman  likes  I^e  may  plaj  his  ain 
aprinK  &»t ;,  it's  a'  ane  to  Dandie.'' 

^^ITpw,  you  looby,*' said  the  lawyer,  "cannot  yon  con- 
ceire  that  your  business  can  be  notmng  to  Colonel  Manner- 
in^,  bat  that  he  majf  not  choose  to  have  these  great  ears  of 
thine  regaled  with  hia  matters  ?'' 

"  Aweel,  sir,  just  as  you  and  he  like,  so  ye  see  to  my  busi- 
ness,'' said  Dandie,  not  a  whit  disconcerted  by  the  roughness 
of  this  reception.  "  We're  at  the  auld,  wark  o'  the  marches 
again,  Jock  o'  Dawston  Gleugh  and  me.  Ye  see  we  march 
on  the  tap  o'  Touthope  fiige  after  we  pts$  the  Pomoragrains ; 
forthePomoragrains,  andSmckenspooI,  and  Bloodylaws,  they 
come  in  there,  and  they  belang  to  the  Peel ;  but  after  ye  pass 
Pomoragrains  at  a  muckle  great  saucer-headed  cutlugged  stane 
that  they  ca'  Charlie's  Chuckie>  there  Dawston  Cleugh  and 
Charlie's  Hope  they  march.  Now,  I  say  the  march  rins  on 
the  tap  o'  the  hill  where  the  wind  and  water  shears  ;  but  Jock 
o'  Dawston  Cleugh  again,  he  contrayei^es  that,  and  says  that 
it  bauds  down  by  the  auld  drove-road  that  gaes  awa  by  the 
Kiiot  o'  the  Gate  ower  to  Keeld^M^  Ward  5  and  that  makes  an 
uuQo  difference."  ,  ' 

/^  And  what  difference  does  it  make,  friend?"  said  Pley- 
deU.     "  How  many  sheep  will  it  feed  ?" 

"Ou,  no  mony,"  said  Dandie,  scratching  his  head ;  ''ifs 
lying  high  an^  exposed :  it  may  feed  a  hog,  or  aiblins  twa  in 
a  good  year."  *  4 

/*^  And  for  this  grazing,  w^eh  xpf^j  be  worth  about  five 
sl^illings  a  year,  you  are  willing  to  throw  away  a  huidred 
pounds  or  two? 

^^  Na,  sir,  it's  np.for  the  value  pf  the  grass,"  replied.  Din- 
m()nt;/fit'sfo;r  justice."  .      . 

^^My  good  friend,"  said  Pleydell,  '*  juistice,  \ikt  charity, 
should  begin  at  home.  Do  you  justice  to  your  fwifp  and 
family,  and  think  no  more  about  the  matter."  .  j 

Dxnmont  still  lingered,  twisting  his  hat  in  his  .h tod.' 
**  It's  no  for  that,  sir  ;  but. I  wo^ld  like  ill  to  be  bragged 
wi'  him  ;  he  threeps  hell  bring  a  score  0' witnesses  and  mair, 
and  I'm  suretheresa^  mony  willsTi^ear  for  me  as  for. him, 
folk  that  lived  a'  ^^'^^^  '^""^  «v^^«  *^Ur.  nWo^i,'k>^o  tta*x^    o«.i 

wadi^  like  to  see 

^^  Zlounds,  man, 
^^  why  don't;  your  Iftn^lords  taj^e  it  up  ?"  , 

"  I  diunaJk^u,  sir  rgcratching  ^is  head  ag^^inj;  thpre's 
be^n  n^  /elect^oxv^usts  lajt>ely,  and^the  I^airils/are  uucq  liei^h- 
^iri^^iaMd  Jppk  4^  pio^canua  get  them  to  yoke  theje^ner 
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about  it  a^  that  we  can  say ;  but  if  ye  thought  we  might  keep 
up  the  rent — — '' 

"  No  !  no  !  that  will  never  do/'  said  Pleydell,  *'  Confound 
you,  why  don't  you  take  good  cudgels  and  settle  it  ?'* 

"  Odd,  sir,  '^  answered  the  fanner,  "  we  tried  that  three 
times  alr^y,  that's  twice  on  the  land  and  ance  at  Lockerby 
Fair.  But  I  dinna  ken ;  we're  baith  gey  good  at  single-stick, 
and  it  couldna  weel  be  judged." 

'*  Then  take  broadswords,  and  be  d— d  to  you,  as  your 
fathers  did  before  you,"  said  the  counsel  learned  in  the  law. 

"  Aweel,  sir,  if  ye  think  it  wadna  be  again  the  law,  if  s  a' 
ane  to  Dalidie." 

"Hold  !  hold  !"  exclaimed  Pleydell,  ''we  shall  have  an- 
other liord  Soulis'  mistake.*  Pr'ythee,  man,  comprehend 
me ;  I  wish  you  to  consider  how  very  trifling  and  foolish  a 
lawsuit  you  wish  to  ensnge  in." 

'*  Ay,  sir  ?"  said  Dandie,  in  a  disappointed  tone,  '*  So 
ye  winna  take  on  wi'  me,  I'm  doubting  r 

^'  Me  !  not  I.  Go  home,  go  hcmie,  take  a  pint  and  agree." 
Dandie  looked  but  h^  contented,,  and  still  remained  stetion- 
ary.     '*  Anything  more,  my  friend  ?" 

'*  Only,  sir,  about  the  succession  of  this  leddy  thafsdead, 
auld  Miss  Mforgaret  Bertram  o'  Sindeside." 

*'  Ay,  what  about  her  ?"  said  the  counsellor,  rather  sur- 
prised. 

**  Ou,  we  have  nae  connection  at  a*  wi'  the  Bertrams," 
said  Dandie ;  '^  they  were  grand  folk  by  the  like  o'  us ;  but 
Jean  Ldltup,  that  was  auld  Singleside's  housekeeper,  and  the 
mother  of  these  twa  young  iMies  that  are  gane — ^the  last  o' 
them's  dead  at  a  ripe  age,  I  trow — Jean  Ldltup  came  out  o' 
'Liddel  water,  and  she  was  as  near  our  connection  as  second 
cousin  to  my  mother's  half-sister.  She  drew  up  wi'  Single- 
side,  nae  doubt,  when  she  was  his  housekeeper,  and  it  was  a 
sair  vex  and  ^ef  to  a'  her  kith  and  kin.  But  he  acknowl- 
edged a  marriage,  and  satisfied  the  kirk ;  and  now  I  wad  ken 
frae  you  if  we  £ae  not  some  claim  by  law  ?  " 

''Not  the  shadow  of  a  claim." 

"  Aweel,  we're  nae  puirer,"  said  Dandie ;  "  but  she  nm  hae 
thought  (m  us  if  she  was  minded  to  make  a  testament.     Weel, 

sir,  i^e  said  my  say ;  I'se  e'en  wish  you  good-night,  and ^" 

putting  his  hand  m  his  pocket. 

"No,  no,   my  friend;  I  never  take  fees  on  Saturday 
nights,  or  without  a  memorial.    Away  with  you,  Dandie. 
And  Dandie  made  his  reverence<and  departed  accordingly. 

•B96Mh^$tr€l9yo/tlMBo9Hith  Border,  yolly,,p,m{La4no). 
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But  this  poor  farce  has  neither  truth  nor  art 
To  please  the  fancy  or  to  touch  the  heart. 
IHirk  but  not  awful,  dismal  but  jet  mean, 
With'  anxious  bu^tie  mores  the  cumbrous  bogdb^ 
Presents,  no  objects  tender  or  profound, 
But  spreads  its  cold  unmeaning  gloom  around. 

Pariah  Begisier. 

^^  YouE  majesty/'  said  Mannering,  laughing,  **  has  boI- 
emnized  your  abdication  by  an  act  of  mercy  and  charity. 
That  fellow  will  scarce  think  of  going  to  law/^ 

*'0,you  are  quite  wrong,"  said  the  Experienced  lawyer. 
'*'The  omy  difference  is,  I  nave  lost  my  chent  and  my  fee. 
He'll  never  rest  till  he  finds  somebody  to  encoarace  him  to 
commit  the  folly  he  has  predetenriined.  No!  noT  I  have 
only  shown  you  another  weakness  of  my  character :  I  always 
speak  truth  of  a  Saturday  night.  ** 

'*  And  sometimes  throngh  the  week,  I  should  think, **  said 
Manneriiig,  continuing  the  same  tone. 

'^  Why,  yes ;.  as  far  as  my  vocation  will  permit.  I  wn,  aa 
jHamlet  says,  indifferent  honest,  when  my  clientis  and  their 
Wiqitors  cio  not  niake  me  the  medium  of  conveying  their 
double-distilled  lies  to  the  bench.  But  oportet  vivere!  it  is  a 
sad  thing.  And  now  to  our  business.  I  am  glad  my  old  friend 
Mac-Morlan  has  sent  you  to  me  ;  he  is  an  active,  honest,  and 
intelligent  man,  long  sheriff-substitute  of  the  county  of  ■  .-^ 
under,  me,  and  still  holds  the  ofiSce.     He  knows  I  nave  a  re- 

fard  for  tliat  unfortunate  family  of  Ellangowan,  and  for  poor 
iucy.  I  have  not  seen  her  since  she  was  twelve  years  old,  and 
she  wa3  then  a  sweet  pretty  girl,  under  the  management  of  a 
very  silly  father.  But  my  interest  in  hiBr  is  of  an  eariy  date. 
I  was  called  upon,  Mr.  Mannering,  being  then  sheriff  of  that 
county,  to  investigate  the  particulars  of  a  murder  which  had 
been  committed- near  Bllangowan  the  day  on  which  this  poor 
child  was  born  ;  and  which,  by  a  strange  combination  that  I 
was  unhappily  not  able  to  trace,  involved  the  death  or  lA- 
straction  of  her  only  brother,  a  boy  of'  ahout-  five  ycfars  old. 
N'o,  Colonel,  I  dhall  neVer  forget  the  niisei*y  of  the  house  of 
Ellangowan  that  morning !   the  fcither  half-distara^ted— the 
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mother  dead  in  premature  travail — ^the  helpless  infant,  with 
scarce  any  one  to  attend  it,  coming  wawling  and  crying  into  this 
miserable  world  at  such  a  moment  of  unutterable  misery. 
We  lawyers  are  not  of  iron,  sir,  or  of  brass,  any  more  than  you 
soldiers  are  of  steel.  We  are  conversant  with  the  crimes  and 
distresses  of  civil  society,  as  you  are  with  those  that  occur  in 
a  state  of  war,  and  to  do  our  duty  in  either  case  a  little  apathy 
is  perhaps  necessary.  But  the  devil  take  a  soldier  whose 
heart  can  be  as  hard  as  his  sword,  and  his  dam  catch  tiie 
lawyer  who  bronzes  his  bosom  instead  of  his  forehead  !  But 
come,  I  am  losing  my  Saturday  at  e*en.  Will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  trust  me  with  these  papers  which  relate  to  Miss 
Bertram's  business?  And  stay — to-morrow  you^l  take  a 
bachelor's  dinner  with  an  old  lawyer — I  insist  upon  it — at 
three  precisely,  and  come  an  hour  sooner.  The  old  lady  is  to 
be  buried  on  Monday ;  it  is  the  orphan's,  cause,  and  well 
borrow  an  hour  from  tne  Sunday  to  talk  over  this  business, 
although  I  fear  nothing  can  be  done  if  she  has  altered  her 
settlement,  unless  perhaps  it  occurs  within  the  sixty  days,  and 
then,  if  Miss  Bertram  can  show  that   she   possesses  the 

character  of  heir-at-law,  why But,  hark  !  my  lieges  are 

impatient  of  their  interregnum.  I  do  not  invite  you  to  rejoin 
us.  Colonel ;  it  would  be  a  trespass  on  your  complaisance, 
unless  you  had  begun  the  day  with  us,  and  gradually  glided 
on  from  wisdom  to  mirth,  and  from  mirth  to — ^to — to— 
extravagance.  Good-night.  Harry,  go  home  with  Mr.  Man- 
nering  to  his  lodging.  Colonel,  I  expect  you  at  a  little  past 
two  to-morrow.' 

The  Colonel  returned  to  his  inn,  equally  surprised  at  the 
childish  frolics  in  which  he  had  found  his  learned  counsellor 
engaged,  at  the  candor  and  sound  sense  which  he  had  in  a 
moment  summoned  up  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  at  the  tone  of  feeling  which  he  displayed  when  he 
spoke  of  the  friendless  orphan. 

In  the  morning,  while  the  Colonel  and  his  most  quiet  and  j 
silent  of  all  retainers.  Dominie  Sampson,  were  Wishing  the 
breakfast  which  Barnes  had  made  and  poured  out.  after  the 
Dominie  had  scalded  himself  in  the  attempt,  ilr.  Heydell  was 
suddenly  ushered  in.  A  nicely  dressed  bob-wig,  upon  every 
hair  of  which  a  zealous  and  careful  barber  had  bestowed  its 
proper  allowance  of  powder ;  a  well-brushed  black  suit,  with 
very  clean  shoes  and  gold  buckles  and  stock-buckle  5  a  manner 
ratner  reserved  and  formal  than  intrusive,  but  withal  showing 
only  the  f ormalily  of  manner,  by  no  means  that  of  awkward^ 
ness;  a  countenance,  the  expressive  and  somewhat  comic 
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features  of  which  were  in  complete  repose — all  showed  a  being 
perfectly  different  from  the  choice  spirit  of  the  evening  before. 
A  glance  of  shrewd  and  piercing  fire  in  his  eye  was  the  only 
mai'ked  expression  which  recalled  the  man  of  ^^  Saturday  at 
e'en." 

"  I  am  come/'  said  he,  with  a  very  polite  address,  "  to  use 
my  regal  authority  in  your  behalf  in  spirituals  as  well  as 
t^porals ;  can  I  accompany  you  to  the  Presbyterian  kirk,  or 
Episcopal  meeting-house  ?  Tros  Tyriusve,  a  lawyer,  you  know, 
is  of  both  religions,  or  rather  I  should  say  of  both  forms  ;^-or 
can  I  assist  in  passing  the  forenoon  otiierwise  ?  Toull  excuse 
my  old-fashioned  importunity,  I  was  bom  in  a  time  when  a 
Scotchman  was  thought  inhospitable  if  he  left  a  guest  alone  a 
moment,  except  when  he  slept ;  but  I  trust  you  will  tell  me 
at  once  if  I  intrude/' 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  sir,'*  answered  Colonel  Mannerinff. 
*'  I  am  delighted  to  put  myself  under  your  pilotage.  I  should 
wish  much  to  hear  some  of  your  Scottish  preachers  whose 
talents  have  done  such  honor  to  your  country — your  Blair, 
your  Eobertson,  or  your  Henry ;  and  I  embrace  your  kind 
offer  with  all  my  heart.  Only,''  drawing  the  lawyer  a  little 
aside,  and  turning  his  eye  towards  Sampson,  **  my  worthy 
friend  there  in  the  reverie  is  a  little  helpless  and  abstracted, 
and  my  servant,  Barnes,  who  is  his  pilot  in  ordinary,  cannot 
well  assist  him  here,  especially  as  he  has  expressed  his 
determination  of  going  to  some  of  your  darker  and  more 
remote  places  of  worship." 

The  lawyer's  eye  glanced  at  Dominie  Sampson.  ''A 
curiosity  worth  preserving  ;  and  111  find  you  a  nt  custodier. 
Here  you,  sir  [to  the  waiter],  go  to  Luckie  Finlayscn's  in  the 
Cowgate  for  Milea  Macfin  the  cadie,  he'll  be  there  about  this 
time,  and  tell  him  I  wish  to  speak  to  him." 

The  person  wanted  soon  arrived.  "I  will  commit  your 
friend  to  this  man's  charge,*'  said  Pleydell ; ''  hell  attend 
him,  or  conduct  him,  wherever  he  chooses  to  go,  with  a  happy 
indifference  as  to  kirk  or  market,  meeting  or  court  of  justice, 
or  any  other  place  whatever.;  and  bring  him  safe  home  at 
whatever  hour  you  appoint ;  so  that  Kr.  Barnes  there  maybe 
left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will." 

This  was  easily  arranged,  and  the  Colonel  committed  the 
Dominie  to  the  charge  of  this  man  while  they  should  remain 
in  Edinburgh. 

"  And  now,  sir,  if  you  please,  we  shall  go  to  the  Grey- 
friars  church,  to  hear  our  historian  of  Scotland^  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  of  America." 
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They  were  disappointed  !  he  did  not  preach  that  morning. 
**  Never  mind/^  said  the  Oonnsellor,  **have  a  momenrs 
patience  and  we  shall  do  ve^  well/' 

The  colleague  of  Dr.  Kobertson  ascended  the  pulpit.* 
His  external  appearance  was  not  prepossessing.  A  remark- 
ably fair  complexion,  strangely  contrasted  with  a  black  wig 
without  a  gram  of  powder ;  a  narrow  chest  and  a  stooping 
posture  ;  hands  which,  placed  like  props  on  either  side  of  the 
pulpit,  seemed  necessary  rather  to  support  the  person  than  to 
assist  the  gesticulation  of  the  preacher ;  no  gown,  not  even 
that  of  Geneva,  a  tumbled  band,  and  a  gesture  which  seemed 
scarce  voluntary,  were  the  first  circumstances  which  struck 
a  stranger.  "  The  preacher  seems  a  very  ungainly  person," 
whispered  Mannering  to  his  new  friend. 

'*  Never  fear,  he's  the  son  of  an  excellent  Scottish  lawyer ;  f 
he'll  show  blood.  111  warrant  him." 

The  learned  Counsellor  predicted  truly.  A  lecture  was 
delivered,  fraught  with  new,  striking,  and  entertaining  views 
of  Scripture  history,  a  sermon  in  which  the  Calvinism  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  was  ablj  supported,  yet  made  the  basis  of 
a  sound  system  of  practical  morals,  which  should  neither 
shelter  the  sinner  under  the  cloak  of  speculative  faith  or  of 
peculiarity  of  opinion,  nor  leave  him  loose  to  the  waves  of 
unbelief  and  schism.  Something  there  was  of  an  antiquated 
turn  of  argument  and  metaphor,  but  it  only  served  to  give 
zest  and  peculiarity  to  the  style  of  elocution.  The  sermon 
was  not  read  :  a  scrap  of  paper  containing  the  heads  of  the 
discourse  was  occasionally  referred  to,  and  the  enunciation, 
which  at  first  seemed  imperfect  and  embarrassed,  became,  as 
the  preacher  warmed  in  his  progress,  animated  and  distinct ; 
and  although  the  discourse  could  not  be  quoted  as  a  correct 
specimen  of  pulpit  eloquence,  yet  Mannering  had  seldom 
heard  so  mucn  learning,  metaphysical  acuteness,  and  energy 
of  aiyument  brought  into  the  service  of  Christianity. 

^^Such,"  he  said,  going  out  of  the  church,  "  must  have 
been  the  preis^chers  to  whose  unfearing  minds,  and  acute 
though  sometimes  rudely  exercised  talents,  we  owe  the  Kef  or- 
mation,'' 

"  And  yet  that  reverend  gentleman,"  said  Pleydell, 
*'  whom  I  love  for  his  father's  sake  and  his  own,  has  nothing 
of  the  sour  or  pharisaical  pride  which  has  been  imnuted  to 
Boi!ne  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Calvinistic  Kirk  of  Scotland. 

*  This  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  ErsUne,  a  distinguished  clergyman,  and  a  most 
excellent  man. 

i  The  fathw  of  Dr.  Brskine  was  an  eminent  lai^yer,  and  his  InsUtutea  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland  are  to  this  day  the  tert-book  of  students  of  that  science. 
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His  colleague  and  he  differ,  and  head  different  parties  in  the 
kirk,  about  particular  points  of  church  discipline  y  but  with- 
out for  a  moment  losing  personal  regard  or  resi>ect  for  eac^ 
other,  or  suffering  mah^ity  to  interfere  in  an  opposition 
steady,  constant,  and  apparently  conscientious  on  both  sides/' 

''And  you,  Mr.  Pleydell,  what  do  you  think  of  their 
points  of  difference  ?  " 

"Why,  I  hope.  Colonel,  a  plain  man  may  go  to  heayen 
without  thinking  about  them  at  ^1 ;  besides,  inter  nos,  I  am 
a  member  of  the  suffering  and  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland 
— ^the  shadow  of  a  shade  now,  ana  fortunately  so  ;  but  I  love 
to  pray  where  my  fathers  prayed  before  me,  without  thinking 
worse  of  the  Presbyterian  forms  because  thejr  do  not  affect 
me  with  the  same  associations/'  And  with  this  remark  they 
parted  until  dinner-time. 

From  the  awkward  access  to  the  lawyer's  mansion,  Man- 
nering  was  induced  to  form  very  moderate  expectations  of  the 
entertainment  which  he  was  to  receive.  The  approach  looked 
even  more  dismal  by  daylight  than  on  the  preceding  evening. 
The  houses  on  each  side  of  the  lane  were  so  close  that  the 
neighbors  might  have  shaken  hands  with  each  other  from  the 
different  sides,  and  occasionally  the  space  between  was  trav- 
ersed by  wooden  galleries,  aua  thus  entirely,  closed  up.  The 
stair,  the  scale-stair,  was  not  veil  cleaned ;  and  on  enterinff 
the  house  Mannering  was  struck  with  the  narrowness  and 
meanness  of  the  wainscoted  passage.  But  the  library,  into 
which  he  was  shown  by  an  elderly,  respectable-looking  man- 
servant, was  a  complete  contrast  to  these  unpromising  appear- 
ances. It  was  a  well-proportioned  room,  hung  with  a  portrait 
or  two  of  Scottisli  characters  of  eminence,  by  Jamieson,  the 
Caledonian  Vandyke,  and  surrounded  with  books,  the  best 
editions  of  the  best  authors,  and  in  particular  an  admirable 
collection  of  classics. 

''These,"  said  Pleydell,  "are  my  tools  of  trade.  ^  law- 
yer without  history,  or  litemture  is  a  mechanic,  a  mere  tv^ork- 
mg  mason ;  jtf  he  .possesses  some  knowledge  of  these,  he  may 
venture  to  call  himself  an  architect." 

But  Mannering  was  chiefly  delighted  with  the  view  from 
the  windows,  which  ccwnmanded  that  incomparable  prospect 
of  the  ground  between  Edinburgh  and  the  sea — ^the  Mrth  of 
Forth,  with  jits  islands,  the  embayment  which  is  terminated 
by  the  Law  of  JSorth  rBerwick^  and  the  varied  shores  of  Fife 
to  the  northward,  indenting  with  a  hilly  outline  the  clear  blue 
horizon. 

When  Mr.  Pleydell  had  sufficiently  enjoyed  the  surprise 
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of  his  guest,  he  called  his  attention  to  Miss  Bertram*^  affairs. 
''I  was  in  hopes/' he  said,  *' though  hut  faint,  to  have  dis- 
covered some  means  of  ascertaining  hfer  indefeasihle  right  to 
this  prc^erty  of  Singleside ;  but  my  researchies  have  been  in 
vain.  The  old.  lady  was  certainly  absolute  fiar,  and  might 
dispose  of  it  in  full  right  of  property.  All  that  we  have  to 
hope  is,  that  the  ddvil  may  not  have  tempted  her  to  alter  thi«i 
very  proper  settlement.  You  must  attend  the  old  girFs  fu- 
neral to-morrow^  to  which  you  willrecfeive  aii  invitation,  for  I 
have  acquainted  her*  dgent  with  your  being  hete  on  Miss  Ber^ 
tramps  part ;  and' I  will  n^eet  you  afterwards  at  the  house  she 
inhabited,  and  be  present  to  see  fair  play  at  the  opening  of 
the  settlemejit.  The  old  cat  had  a  little  girl,  the.  orphan  of 
soine  relation,  who  lived  with  her  as  a  kind  of  slavish  com- 

S anion.     I  hope  she  has*  had  the  conscience  to  make  h^er  in- 
ependent,  in  consideration  6t  ih^  peine  fort&et  dure  to  which ' 
she  subjected  her  during  her  lifetime. '^ 

Three  gentlepien  now  appeared,  and  were  introduced  to 
the  stranger.  They  were  men  of  good  sense,  gayety,  and  gen- 
eral information,  so  that  the  day  passed  very  pleasantly  over ; 
and  Colonel  Mannerinff  assisted,  about  eiffht  o'clock  at  night, 
in  discussing  the  landlord's  bottle,  which  was,  of  course,  a 
magnum.  Upon  his  return  to  tb^  ina  he  found  a  card  inviting 
him  to  the  funeral  of  Miss  Margaret  Bertram,  late  of  Single- 
side,  which  was  to  proceed  from  her  own  house,  to  the  pace 
of  interment  in  the  Greyfriars  churchyard  at  one  o'clock 
afternoon. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Mannering  went  to  a  Mnall  house 
in  the  suburbs  to,  the  southward  of  the  city,  where  he  found- 
the  place  of  mounting  indica^d,: as. usual  in  ScotlaBd,  by 
two  rueful  figures  with  long  black  cloaks,  white  cral)es  and 
hat-bands,  holding  in  their  nands  poles,  ad<wiied' wfth  melan- 
choly streamers  of  the  same  d^i^cription.  By  two  other 
mutes,  who,  from  their  visages,  seamed  suffering  under  the 

Sressure  of  some  strange  calamity,  he  was  ushered  into  the 
ininff-parlor  of  the  defunct,  where  the  company  were  assem-^ 
bled  for  the  funeral. 

In  Scotland  the  custom,  now  disused  in  England,  of  invito 
ing  the  relations  of  the  deceased  to  the  interment  is  univer- 
sally retained.  On  many  occasions  this  has  a  singular  and 
striking  effect,  but  it  degenerates  into  mere  empty  f  orna  and 
grimace  in  cases  where  the  defunct  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  live  unbeloved  cmd  die  unlamented.  The  English  service 
for  flie  dead,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  impressive  parta 
of  the  ritual  of  the  church,  would  have  in  such  cases  the 
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effect  of  fixing  (he  attention^  and  uniting  tiie  ihonghts 
and  feeling  of  tne  audience  present  in  an  exercise  of  deyotion 
so  peculianj  adapted  to  such,  an  occasion.  But  according  to 
the  Scottish  custom,  if  there  be  not  real  feeling  among  the 
assistants,  there  is  nothing  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and 
exalt  or  rouse  the  attention ;  so  that  a  sense  of  tedious  form, 
and  almost  hypocaritical  restraint,  is  too  apt  to  pervade  the 
company  assembled  for  the  mournful  solemnity.  Mrs.  Mar- 
earet  Bertram  was  unluckily  one  of  those  whose  good  qualities 
had  attached  no  general  friendship.  She  had  no  near  rela- 
tions who  might  have  mourned  from  natural  affection,  and 
therefore  her  funen^  exhibited  merely  the  exterior  trappings 
ofgaorrow. 

ManneriujB^,  therefore,  stood  amon^  this  lugubrious  com- 
pany of  cousms  in  the  third,  fourth,  .nf th,  and  sixth  degree, 
composing  his  countenance  to  the  decent  solemnity  ol  all  who 
were  around  him,  and  looking  as  much  concerned  on  Mrs. 
Margaret  Bertram's  account  as  if  the  deceased  lady  of  Single- 
sideliad  been  his  own  sister  or  mother.  After  a  deep  and 
awful  pause,  the  company  began  to  taUc  aside,  under  their 
breaths,  howeyer,  and  as  u  in  the  chamber  of  a  dying  person. 
*'Our  poor  friend,'*  said  on§  grave  gentleman,  scarcely 
opening  his  month,  for  fear  of  deranging  the  necessary  so- 
lemnity of  his  features,  and  sliding  his  whisper  from  between 
his  Uds,  which  were  as  little  unclosed  as  possible — ^^  our  poor 
friena  has  died  well  to  pass  in  the  world.^' 

''  Nae  doubt,''  answered  the  person  addressed,  with  half- 
closed  eyes ;  ''  poor  Mrs.  Margaret  was  aye  careful  of  the 
gear.'' 

'*  Any  news  to-day.  Colonel  Mwinerinff  ?"  said  one  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  he  had  dined  with  the  day  before  but  in  a 
tone  which  might,  for  its  impressive  gravity,  have  communi- 
cated the  death  of  his  whole  generation. 

"  Nothing  particular,  I  believe,  sir,"  said  Mannering,  in 
the  cadence  wnich  was,  he  observed,  appropriated  to  the 
house  of  mourning. 

''I  understand,"  continued  the  first  speaker,  emphat- 
ically, and  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  well  informed—"!  un- 
derstand there  is  a  settlement" 

^^  And  what  does  little  Jenny  Gibson  get  ?' 
.  . "  A  hundred,  and  the  auld  repeater-" 
"  Thaf  s  but  sma'  gear,  puir  thing ;  she  had  a  sair  iioie 
o't  with  the  auld  leddy.     But  it's  ill  waiting  for  dead  folks* 
shoon." 

'^I  am  afraid,"  said  the  politician^  who  was  cloo^  ^  Maa« 
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nering,  ''we  have  not  done  with  your  old  friend  Tippoo 
Sahib  yet,  I  doubt  hell  riye  the  Company  more  plague ;  and 
I  am  told,  but  youll  Know  for  certain,  that  East  India 
Stock  is  not  risinff/' 

"  I  trust  it  will,  sir,  soon.** 

*'  Mrs.  Margaret,*'  said  another  person,  mingling  in  the 
-conversation,  *^had  some  India  bonds.  I  know  that,  for  I 
drew  the  interest  for  her ;  it  would  be  desirable  now  for  the 
trustees  and  legatees  to  have  the  Goloners  advice  about  the 
time  and  mode  of  converting  them  into  money.  For  my 
part  I  think — ^but  there's  Mr.  Mortcloke  to  tell  us  they  are 
gaun  to  lift.'' 

Mr.  Mortcloke  the  undertaker  did  accordingly,  with  a 
visage  of  professional  length  and  most  grievous  solemnity, 
distribute  amon^  the  pall-bearers  little  cards,  assigning  their 
respective  situations  m  attendance  upon  the  coffin.  As  this 
precedence  is  supposed  to  be  regulated  by  propinquity  to  the 
defunct,  the  undertaker,  however  skilful  a  master  of  these 
lugubrious  ceremonies,  did  not  escape  giving  some  offence. 
To  be  related  to  Mrs.  Bertram  was  to  be  of  kin  to  the  lands 
of  Singleside,  and  was  a  propinquity  of  which  each  relative 
present  at  that  moment  was  particularly  jealous.  Some  mur- 
murs there  were  on  the  occasion,  and  our  friend  Dinmont 
Save  more  open  offence,  being  unable  either  to  repress  his 
iscontent  or  to  utter  it  in  the  key  properly  modulated  to  the 
solemnity.  "  I  think  ye  might  hae  at  least  gi'en  me  a  leg  o' 
her  to  carry,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  considerablv  louder  than 
propriety  admitted.  '^  God!  an  it  hadna  been  for  the  rigs  o' 
tana,  1  would  hae  gotten  her  a'  to  carry  mysell,  for  as  mony 
gentles  as  are  here." 

A  score  of  frowning  and  reproving  brows  were  bent  upon 
the  unappalled  yeoman,  who,  having  given  vent  to  his  dis- 
pleasure, stalked  sturdily  downstairs  with  the  rest  of  the 
company,  totally  disregarding  the  censures  of  those  whom  his 
remarks  had  scandaliz^. 

And  then  the  funeral  pomp  set  forth ;  saulies  with  their 
batons  and  gumphions  of  tarnished  white  crape,  in  honor  of 
the  well-preserved  maiden  fame  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram; 
Six  starved  horses,  themselves  the  very  emblems  of  mortality, 
well  cloaked  and  plumed,  lugging  along  the  hearse  with  its 
dismal  emblazonry,  crept  in  slow  state  towards  the' place  of 
interment,  preceded  by  Jamie  Duff,  an  idiot,  who,  with  weep* 
ers  and  cravat  made  of  white  paper,  attended  on  every  fu- 
neral, and  followed  by  six  mourning  coaches,  filled  with  the 
company.    Many  of  these  now  gave  more  free  loose  to  their 
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tongues^  and  discussed  with  anrestrained  earnestness  the 

J  mount  of  the  succession,  and  the  probabUity  of  its  destina- 
ion.  The  principal  expectants,  however,  kept  a  prudent 
silence,  indeed  ashamed  to  express  hopes  which  might  prove 
fallacious ;  and  the  agent  or  man  of  business,  who  alone  Knew 
exactly  how  matters  stood,  maintained  a  countenance  of  mys- 
terious  importance,  as  if  determined  to  preserve  the  full  m- 
terest  of  anxiety  and  suspense. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  churchyard  gates,  and  from 
thence,  amid  the  gaping  of  two  or  three  dozen  of  idle  ^omen 
with  infants  in  their  arms,  and  accompanied  by  some  twenty 
children,  who  ran  gambolling  and  screaming  alonjgside  of  the 
sable  procession,  they  finally  arrived  at  the  burial-place  of  the 
Singleside  family.  This  was  a  square  inclosure  m  the  Grey- 
friars  churchyard,  guarded  on  one  side  by  a  veteran  angel 
without  a  nose,  and  haYing  only  pne  wing,  who  had  the  merit 
of  having  maintained  his  post  for  a  centujy,  while  his  com- 
rade cherub,  who  had  stood  sentinel  on  the  corresponding 
pedestal,  lay  a  broken  trunk  among  the  hemlock,  burdock, 
and  nettles  which  grew  in  gigantic  luxuriance  around  the 
walls  of  the  mausoleum.  A  moss-grown  and  broken  inscrip- 
tion informed  the  reader  that  in  the  year  1650  Captam 
Andrew  Bertram,  first  of  Singleside,  descended  of  the  veiy 
ancient  and  honorable  house  of  EUangowan,  had  caused  this 
monument  to  be  erected  for  himself  and  his  descendants.  A 
reasonable  number  of  scythes  and  hour-glasses,  and  death^s 
heads  and  cross-bones,  garnished  the  following  sprig  of  se- 

!)nlchral  poetry,  to  the  memory  of  the  f  oundei:  of  the  mauso- 
eum  : 

Nathaniel's  heart,  BezaleeFs  hand,. 

If  ever  any  had. 
These  boldly  do  I  say  had  he, 

Who  lieth  in  thi9  bed. 

Here,  then,  amid  the  deep  black  fat  loam  into  which  her 
ancestors  were  now  resolved,  they  deposited  the  body  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Bertram ;  and,  like  soldiers  returning  from  a  mili- 
tary funeral,  the  Blearest  relations  who  might  be  interested  in 
the  settlements  of  the  lady  urged  the  dog-cattle  of  the  hack- 
ney coachf  8  to  idl  the  speed  of  which  they  were  capable,  in 
order  to  put  an  cfnd  to  farther  sm^nse  on  that  interesting 
topic. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 
Die  and  endow  a  college  or  a  cat.— Pofb, 

There  is  a  fable  told  hj  Lucian,  that  while  a  troop  of  monk- 
eys, well  drilled  by  an  intelligent  manager,  were  performing 
a  tragedy  with  great  applause,  the  decorum  of  the  whole 
scene  was  at  once  destroyed,  and  the  natural  passions  of  the 
actors  called  forth  into  very  indecent  and  active  emulation, 
by  a  wag  who  threw  a  handful  of  nuts  upon  the  stage.  In 
like  manner,  the  approaching  crisis  stirred  up  among  the  ex- 
pectants feelings  of  a  nature  very  different  from  those  of 
which,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Mortcloke,  they  had 
but  now  been  endeavoring  to  imitate  the  expression.  Those 
eyes  which  were  lately  devoutly  cast  up  to  heaven,  or  with 
greater  humility  bent  solemnly  upon  earth,  were  now  sharply 
and  alertly  darting  their  glances  through  shuttles,  and  trunks, 
and  drawers,  and  cabinets,  and  all  the  odd  corners  of  an  old 
maiden  lady^s  repositories.  Nor  was  their  search  without 
interest,  though  tney  did  not  find  the  will  of  which  they  were 
in  qnest.  ' 

Here  was  a  promissory  note  for  £20  by  the  minister  of  the 
Tionjuring  chapel,  interest  marked  as  paid  to  Martinmas  last, 
carefully  folded  up '  in  a  new  set  of  words  to  the  old  tune  of 
*^  Over  the  Water  to  Charlie ;''  there  was  a  curious  love  cor- 
respondence betw;een  the  deceased  and  a  certain  Lieutenant 
O'Kean  of  a  marching  regiment  of  foot ;  and  tied  lip  with  the 
letters  was  a  documeiit  which  at  once  explained  to  the  rela- 
tives why  a  connection  that  boded  them  httlo  good  had  been 
suddenly  broken  off,  bein^  the  Lieutenant^s  bond  for  two 
hundred  pounds,  upon  Which  no  interest  whatever  appeared 
to  have  been  paid.  Other  bills  and  bonds  to  a  larger  amount, 
and  signed  by  better  names  (I  mean  commercially)  than  those 
of  the  worthy  "divitie  and  gallant  soldier,  ulm  occurred  in  the 
course  of  their  researches,  besides  a  hoiird  of  coins  of  every 
size  atid  denomination^  and  scraps  of  broken  gold  and  sUver^ 
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old  earrings,  hinges  of  cracked  snnff-boxes,  mountings  of 
spectacles,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Still  no  will  made  its  appearance, 
and  Colonel  Mannering  began  full  well  to  hope  that  the  set- 
tlement which  he  had  obtained  from  Glossin  contained  the 
ultimate  arrangement  of  the  old  lady^s  affairs.  Bat  his 
friend  Pleydell,  who  now  came  into  the  room,  cautioned  him 
against  entertaining  this  belief. 

*'  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  gentleman,'*  he  said,  **  who 
is  conducting  the  search,  and  I  guess  from  his  manner  that 
he  knows  something  more  of  the  matter  than  any  of  us.*' 

Meantime,  while  the  search  proceeds,  let  ns  take  a  brief 
glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  company  who  seem  most  in- 
terested. 

Of  Dinmont,  who,  with  his  large  hunting-whip  under  his 
arm,  stood  poking  his  great  round  face  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  hom^ne  ^affaires,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything.  That 
thin-lookinff  oldish  person,  in  a  most  correct  and  gentleman- 
like suit  01  moummff,  is  Mac-Casquil,  formerly  of  Drum- 
quag,  who  was  ruined  by  having  a  legacy  bequeathed  to  him 
of  two  shares  in  the  Ayr  bank.  His  hopes  on  the  present  oc- 
casion are  founded  on  a  very  distant  relationship,  upon  his 
sitting  in  the  same  pew  with  the  deceased  every  Sunduy,  and 
upon  his  playing  at  cribbage  with  her  regularly  on  the  Sat- 
urday evenings,  taking  great  care  never  to  come  off  a  winner. 
That  other  coarse-looking  man,  wearing  his  own  greasy  hair 
tied  in  a  leathern  cue  more  greasy  still,  is  a  tobacconist,  a  re- 
lation of  Mrs.  Bertram's  mother,  who,  having  a  good  stock  in 
trade  when  the  colonial  war  broke  out,  trebled  the  price  of 
his  commodity  to  all  the  world,  Mrs.  Bertram  alone  excepted, 
whose  tortoise-shell  snuff-box  was  weeldy  filled  with  the  best 
rappee  at  the  old  prices,  because  the  maid  brought  it  to  the 
shop  with  Mrs.  Bertram's  respects  to  her  cousin  Mr.  Quid. 
That  young  fellow,  who  has  not  had  the  decency  to  put  off 
his  boots  and  buckskins,  might  have  stood  as  forward  as  most 
of  them  in  the  graces  of  the  old  lady,  who  loved  to  look  upon 
a  comely  young  man ;  but  it  is  thought  he  has  forfeited  the 
moment  of  fortune  by  sometimes  neglecting  her  tea-table  when 
solemnly  invited,  sometimes  appearing  there  when  he  had 
been  dining  with  blither  company,  twice  treading  upon  her 
cat's  tail,  and  once  affronting  ner  parrot  w 

To  Mannering  the  most  interesting  of  the  group  was  the 
poor  girl  who  had  been  a  sort  of  humble  companion  of  the  de- 
ceased, as  a  subject  upon  whom  she  could  at  all  times  expec- 
torate her  bad  humor.  She  was  for  form's  sake, dragged  into 
the  room  by  the  deceased's  favorite  female  attendant,  where^ 
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shrinking  into  a  comer  as  soon  as  possible,  she  saw  with  won- 
der and  affright  the  intrusive  researches  of  the  strangers  among 
those  recesses  to  which  from  childhood  she  had  looked  with  aw- 
ful veneration.  This  girl  was  regarded  with  an  unfavorable  eve 
by  all  the  competitors,  honest  Dinmont  only  excepted ;  the 
rest  conceived  they  should  find  in  her  a  formidable  competi- 
tor, whose  claims  might  at  least  encumber  and  diminish  their 
olianoe  of  succession.  Yet  she  was  the  only  person  present 
who  seemed  really  to  feel  sorrow  for  the  deceased.  Mrs.  Ber- 
tram had  been  her  protectress,  although  from  selfish  motives, 
and  her  capricious  tyranny  was  forgotten  at  the  moment,  while 
the  tears  followed  each  other  fast  down  the  cheeks  of  her 
frightened  and  friendless  dependant.  "  There^s  ower  muckle 
saut  water  there,  Drumquaff,^'  said  the  tobacconist  to  the  ex- 
proprietor,  "  to  bode  ither  folk  muckle  gude.  Folk  seldom 
greet  that  ^te  but  they  ken  what  it^s  for.''  Mr.  Mac-Casquil 
only  replied  with  a  noa,  feeling  the  propriety  of  asserting  nis 
superior  gentry  in  presence  of  Mr.  Pleydell  and  Colonel  Man- 
nering. 

^^  very  queer  if  there  suld  benae  will  after  a*,  friend,''  said 
Dinmont,  wno  began  to  grow  impatient,  to  the  man  of  busi- 
ness. 

''  A  moment's  patience,  if  you  please.  She  was  a  good  and 
prudent  woman,  Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram — ^a  good  and  prudent 
and  well- judging  woman,  and  knew  how  to  choose  friends 
and  depositaries  ;  she  may  have  put  her  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, or  rather  her  mortis  causa  settlement,  as  it  relates  to 
heritage,  into  the  hands  of  some  safe  friend." 

"  Fn  bet  a  rump  and  dozen,"  said  Pleydell,  whispering  to 
the  Colonel,  '^he  has  got  it  in  his  own  pocket."  Then  ad- 
dressing the  man  of  law,  ^^Come,  sir,  we'll  cut  this  short,  if 
you  please  :  here  is  a  settlement  of  the  estate  of  Singleside, 
executed  several  years  ago,  in  favor  of  Miss  Lucy  Bertram  of 
Ellangowan."  The  company  stared  fearfully  wild.  ^^  You, 
I  presume,  Mr.  Protocol,  can  inform  us  if  there  is  a  later 
deed?"  , 

"  Please  to  favor  me,  Mr.  Pleydell ;"  and  so  saying,  he 
took  the  deed  out  of  the  learned  counsel's  hand,  and  glanced 
his  eye  over  the  contents. 

"Too  cool,"  said  Pleydell,  "too  cool  by  half;  he  has 
another  deed  in  his  pocket  still." 

"  Why  does  he  not  show  it  then,  and  be  d— d  to  him !" 
said  the  military  gei^tleman,  whose  patience  began  to  wax 
threadbftre. 

'^  Why,  how  should  I  know  ?  "  answered  the  barrister  ; 
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*'  why  does  a  cat  not  kill  a  mouse  when  she  takes  him  ?  The 
consciousness  of  power  and  the  love  of  teasin^^  I  suppose. 
Well,  Mr.  Protocol,  what  say  you  to  that  deed  f  *' 

"  Why,  Mr.  Pleydell,  the  deed  is  a  well-drawn  deed,  proj)- 
eriy  authenticated  and  tested  in  forms  of  the  statute/' 

**  But  recalled  or  superseded  by  another  of  posterior  date 
in  your  possession,  eh  ?"  said  the  Counsellor. 

*'  Something  of  the  sort,  I  confess,  Mr.  Pleydell,''  rejoined 
the  man  of  busmess,  producing  a  bundle  tied  with  tape,  and 
sealed  at  each  fold  and  ligation  with  black  wax.  **  That  deed, 
Mr.  Pleydell,  which  you  produce  and  found  upon,  is  dated 
1st  June,  17 — ;  but  this  [breaking  the  seals  and  unfolding 
the  document  dowly]  is  dated  the  20th — ^no,  I  see  it  is  the 
2l8t — of  April  of  this  present  year,  being  ten  years  pos- 
terior." 

*' Marry,  hang  her,  brock  !"  said  the  Counsellor,  borrow- 
ing an  exclamation  from  Sir  Toby  Belch  ;  '*  just  the  month 
in  which  Ellangowan's  distresses  became  generally  public. 
But  let  us  hear  what  she  has  done." 

Mr.  Protocol  accordingly,  having  required  silence,  began 
to  read  the  settlement  aloud  in  a  slow,  steady,  business-uke 
tone.  The  group  around,  in  whose  eyes  hone  alternately 
awtJcened  and  faded,  and  who  were  straining  tneir  apprehen- 
sions to  get  at  the  drift  of  the  testator's  meaning  through  the 
mist  of  technical  language  in  which  the  conyeyance  had  in- 
volved it,  might  have  made  a  study  for  Hogarth. 

The  deed  was  of  an  unexpected  nature.  It  set  forth  with 
conveying  and  disponing  all  and  whole  the  estate  and  lands 
of  Singleside  and  others,  with  the  lands  of  Loverless,  Idea- 
lone.  Spinster's  Knowe,  and  heaven  knows  what  beside,  ''to 
and  in  fiivors  of  [here  the  reader  softened  his  voice  to  a 

fentle  and  modest  piano]  Peter  Protocol,  clerk  to  the  si^et, 
aving  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  capacity  and  integrity — 
these  are  the  very  words  which  my  worthy  deceased  friend 
insisted  upon  my  inserting — but  in  trust  always  [here  the 
reader  recoverea  his  voice  and  style,  and  the  visages  of 
several  of  the  hearers,  which  had  attained  a  lon^tude  that 
Mr.  Mortcloke  might  have  envied,  were  perceptibly  short- 
enedj — ^in  tbust  alwavs,  and  for  the  uses,  ends,  and  purposes 
herein  after-mentioned." 

In  these  ''  uses,  ends,  and  purposes  "  lay  the  cream  of  the 
affair.  The  first  was  introduced  by  a  preamble  setting  forth 
that  the  testatrix  was  lineally  descended  from  the  ancient 
house  of  Ellangowan,  her  respects!  great-grandfather, 
Andrew  Bertram,  first  of  Singleside,  of  happy  memory,  hav- 
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ins;  been  second  son  to  Allan  Bertram^  fifteenth  Baron  of 
Ellangowan.  It  proceeded  to  state  that  Henry  Bertram,  son 
and  heir  of  Godfrey  Bertram,  now  of  Ellangowan,  had  been 
stolen  from  his  parents  in  infancy,  but  that  she,  the  testatrix, 
was  well  assurea  that  he  was  yet  alive  in  foreign  parts,  and 
by  the  providence  of  heaven  wotUd  he  restored  to  the  posses- 
sions  of  his  ancestors,  in  which  case  the  said  Peter  Protocol 
was  bound  and  obliged,  like  as  he  bound  and  obliged  himseU, 
by  acceptance  of  these  presents,  to  denude  himself  of  the  said 
lands  of  Singleside  ana  others,  and  of  all  the  other  effects 
thereby  conveyed  (excepting  always  a  proper  gratification  for 
his  own  trouble),  to  and  in  favor  of  the  said  Henry  Bertram, 
upon  his  return  to  his  native  country.  And  during  the  time  of 
his  residing  in  foreign  parts,  or  in  case  of  his  nev^r  again  re- 
turning to  Scotland,  Mr.  Peter  Protocol,  the  trustee,  was 
directed  to  distribute  the  rents  of  the  land,  and  interest  of 
the  other  funds  (deducting  always  a  proper  gratification  for 
his  trouble  in  the  premises),  in  eaual  portions,  among  four 
charitable  establishments  pointed  out  in  the  will.  The 
power  of  management,  of  letting  le^es,  of  raising  and  lend- 
ing out  money,  in  short,  the  full  authority  of  a  proprietor, 
was  vested  in  this  confidential  trustee,  and,  in  the  event  of 
his  death,  went  to  certain  official  persons  named  in  the  deed. 
There  were  only  two  legacies  j  one  of  a  hundred  pounds  to  a 
favorite  waiting-maid,  another  of  the  like  sum  to  Janet  Gib- 
son (whom  the  deed  stated  to  have  been  supported  by  the 
charity  of  the  testatrix),  for  the  purpose  of  binding  her  an 
apprentice  to  some  honest  trade. 

A  settlement  in  mortmain  is  in  Scotland  termed  a  mortifica- 
tion, and  in  one  great  borough  (Aberdeen,  if  I  remember 
rigl^tly)  there  is  a  municipal  officer  who  takes  care  of  these 
public  endowments,  and  is  thence  called  the  Master  of  Mortifica- 
tions. One  would  almost  presume  that  the  term  had  its  origin 
in  the  effect  which  such  settlements  usually  produce  upon  the 
kinsmen  of  those  by  whom  they  are  executed.  Heavy  at  least 
wias  thei  mortification  which  befell  the  audience  who,  in  the 
late.  Mrs.  Margaret' Bertr^-m's  parlor,  had  listened  to  this 
unexpected  destination  of  the  lands  of  Singleside.  There  was 
a  profound  silence  after  the  deed  had  been  read  over.     . 

Mr.  Pleydell  was  the  first  to  speak.  He  begged  to  look  at 
the  deed,  and,  having  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  correctly 
drawn  and  executed,  ne  returned  it  without  any  observation, 
only  saying  aside  to  Mannering,  '^  Protocol  is  not  worse  than 
other  people,  I  believe  ;  but  thi^  old  lady  has  determined  that, 
if  he  do  not  turn  rogue,  it  shall  not  be  for  want  of  temptation.'* 
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''  I  really  think/'  said  Mr.  Mac-Casquil  of  Drumqua^,  who, 
having  gulped  down  one  half  of  his  Texation,  determined  to 
give  vent  to  the  rest — *'  I  really  think  this  is  an  extraordinary 
case  !  I  should  like  now  to  know  from  Mr.  Protocol,  who, 
being  sole  and  unlimited  trustee^  must  have  been  consulted 
upon  this  occasion — I  should  like,  I  say^  to  know  how  Mrs. 
Bertram  could  possibly  believe  in  the  eidstence  of  a  boy  that 
a'  the  world  kens  was  murdered  many  a  year  since  ?  *' 

"  Eeally,  sir/'  said  Mr.  Protocol,  "  I  do  not  conceive  it  is 
possible  for  me  to  explain  her  motives  more  than  she  has  done 
herself.  Our  excellent  deceased  friend  was  a  ^ood  woman,  sir 
— a  pious  woman — aiid  might  have  pounds  for  confidence  in 
the  boy's  safety  which  are  notl^ccessible  to  us,  sir.'^ 

"  Hout/'  said  the  tobacconist,  "  I  ken  venr  weel  what  were 
her  grounds  for  c(mfidence.  There's  Mrs.  Rebecca  [the  maid] 
sitting  there  has  telled  me  a  hundred  times  in  my  ain  shop, 
there  was  nae  kenning  how  her  leddy  wad  settle  her  affairs,  for 
an  auld  gypsey  witch  wife  at  Gilsland  had  possessed  her  with  a 
notion  that  the  callant — Harry  Bertram  ca  s  she  him  ? —  would 
come  alive  again  some  day  after  a'.  Yell  no  deny  that,  Mrs. 
Rebecca  ?  though  I  dare  to  say  ye  forgot  to  put  your  mistress 
in  mind  of  what  ye  promised  to  say  when  I  ^ea  ye  mony  a 
half-crown.    But  yell  no  deny  what  I  am  saying  now,  lass  ?^ 

'^  I  ken  naething  at  a'  about  it,"  answered  Rebecca, 
doggedly,  and  looking  straight;  forward  with  the  firm  counte- 
nance of  one  not  disposed  to  be  compelled  to  remember  more 
than  was  agreeable  to  her. 

''  Weel  said,  Rebecca  !  ye're  satisfied  wi'  your  ain  share 
onyway,"  rejoined  the  tobacconist. 

The  buck  of  the  second-head,  for  a  buck  of  the  first-head 
he  was  not,  had  hitherto  been  slapping  his  boots  with  his 
switch- whip,  and  looking  like  a  spoiled  child  that  has  lost  its 
supper.  His  murmurs,  nowever,  were  all  vented  inwardly, 
or  at  most  in  a  soliloquy  such  as  this— ^'I  am  sorry,  by 
Q — d,  I  ever  plagued  myself  about  her.  I  came  here,  by 
G — d,  one  night  to  drink  tea.  Mid  I  left  King  and  the  Duke  s 
rider  Will  Hack.  They  were  toasting  a  round  of  running 
horses ;  by  Q — d,  I  might  have  got  leave  to  wear  the  jacket 
as  well  as  other  folk  if  I  had  carried  it  on  with  them  ;  and 
she  has  not  so  much  as  left  me  that  hundred  ! " 

"  Well  make  the  payment  of  the  note  ^uite  agreeable,*^ 
said  Mr.  Protocol,  who  had  no  wish  to  mcrease  at  that 
moment  the  odium  attached  to  his  office.  "  And  noiw.  gen- 
tlemen, I  fancy  we  have  no  more  to  wait  for  here,  and  I  sniJl 
put  the  settlement  of  my  excellent  and  worthy  friend  on. 
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record  to-morrow,  that  every  gentleman  may  examine  theoon- 
tents,  and  have  free  access  to  take  an  extract;  and'' — he  pro- 
ceeded to  lock  up  the  repositories  of  the  deceased  with  more 
9peed  than  he  had  opened  them — "  Mr8.Itebecca,yell  be  so  kind 
as  to  keep  all  right  here  until  we  can  let  the  house ;  I  had 
an  offer  from  a  tenant  this  mornings  if  such  a  thing  should' 
be,  and  if  I  was  to  have  anv  management/' 

Our  friend  Dinmont,  having  nad  his  hopes  as  well  as 
another,  had  hitherto  sat  sulky  enough  in  the  arm-chair  for- 
merly appropriated  to  the  deceased,  and  in  which  she  would 
have  been  not  a  little  scandalized  to  have  seen  this  colossal 

rimen  of  the  masculine  gender  lolling  at  length.  His  em- 
^  ment.had  been  rolling  uj)  into  the  form  of  a  coiled  snake 
the"  long  ladi  of  his  horse- whip,  and  then  by  a  jerk  causing  it 
to  unrw  itself  into  the  iniddle  of  the  floor.  The  first  words  he 
said  when  he  had  digested  the  shock  contained  a  magnanimous 
declaration,  which  he  probably  was  not  conscious  of  having 
uttered  aloud — "  Weel,  olude's  thicker  than  water ;  she's  weC 
oome  to  the  cheeses  a^d  the  hams  just  the  same."  But  when 
thje  trustee  had  made  the  above-mentioned  motion  for  the 
ii^oumers  to4epaart>  and  talked  of  the  house  being  immediately 
list,  honest  pinmont  got  upon  his  feet  and  stunned  the  com- 
piwiy  with  this  blunt  question,  ^^  And  what's  to  come  o'  thk 
foor  lassie  then,  Jenny  Gibson  ?  Sae  mony  o'  us  as  thought 
oursells  sib  to  jbhe  family  when  the  gear  was  parting,  we  may 
do  something  for  her  amang  us  surely." 

This  proposal  seemed  to,  dispose  mo6,t  of  the^emblyin- 
gjtantiy  to  evacuate  the  premises,  although  upon  Mr,  Protoc(^'s 
motiop.  ^hf3v  had  U^ered  as  if  around  the  grave  oiE  their  dis- 
apppipijedjbLopes.  Drumquag  said,  qr  rather  muttered,  some- 
thing pi  Jfeiavipg  a' family,  of  his  own,  and  took  precedence,  in 
virtue  of  his  gentle  blpc^,  to  depart  as  fast  as  possible.  The 
tobacconist  snirdily  stood  forward  and  scouted  the  motion — 
^A  little  hi^Bsy  like  that  was  we^  en,eugh  provided  for 
already ;  and. Jifr.  Protocol  at  (my  rate  was  the  proper  person 
to  take  direction  of  her,  as  he  had  charge  of  her  legacy ; "  and 
after  utteripg,such  hjis.opinion  ina^steady^and  detnsive  tone  of 
voice,  he  also  left  the  piacei'  The  buck  miule  a  stupid  and 
brptal  attempt  »t. a  iest  upon  Mwi.  Bertram's  recommendation 
tlifit  th^e  poo^  ,giri  slipulq  ;be  ^ught  ;9pme  honest  trade ;  but 
^^qupJbjBr^d  a  spowl  from  .Colond  Jlanpering^s  darkening  eye 
(to  whom,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  to;d^  of  good  society,  he  had 
looked,  for  applause^)  tljiatrnj^de  Jiipi  ache  to  the  verj  back^ 
bpaje^   ,  He  sb^ffledf  do^vpst^irs^  therefore,  as  f^t  a^  pqs^jible. 

Protocol,'' who  was  really  a  good  sort  of  man,  next  expressed 
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Ilia' intention  to  ^k6'4  tetiipolSary  chatge  bf^Be^'Joting  lady, 
undtir  protest  alWajB  that. his  so  doing  8houl<&  be  considered  as 
merely  eleemos}iiary  ;  wh!en  Dinmont  at  length  jjot  up,  and, 
having  shaken  hia  huge  dreadnanght  greaf-^6oat  as  a  New- 
foundland (log  does  his  shaggy  hide  when  he  conies  ont  pf  the 
water,  ejaeulated,  "  Weel,  deil  hae  me  <hen,  if  ye  hae  ohy 
lish  wi' Jier,  Mi\  Protoecfl^jif  she  likes  t'b'^^g  hame  wi*  me, 
t^iat  is.  Yo  s*?Cj,.  Ailie  arid  me  We'tfe  w^el  to  "pass,  and  we 
would  like  the  lassies  t6  h^  a  wee  bit  mair  lair  than  oursells, 
and  to  be  neighbor-lik,e,  that  wad  we.     And  ye  see  Jenny 


jej^lous  thgit  our  bairns  will  Jil^e  her  a'  the  better.  :  Ahd  I/U 
take  care  o'  the  bits  o'  claes,,  and  what 


speiiding  ^siller  she 

Mi*.   Protocol,   and  111  be*  ia.dding 
maybe  get  a  Liddesdalf 
bay  the  hlrsel.     What  > 


maun  hae,  so  the  hundred  pound  maly  rin  on  in  your  hands, 
bocol,   and  lil  be  ia.dding  something  tilVt,  till  shell 
maybe  get  a  Liddesdal^  ioe  that  wants  something  tp  help  to 
d7e  say  to  that,  hinny  ?  ^'^  ^^®  ^^* 


riage  evet  gaed  into  Liddesddle.*    Arid  Wlbe  very  glad 
Mrs.  Rebecca  comes  wi' vou,  tinny,  and  stays  a  monjth  or 
twa  while  Ve're  stranger  like/^      ,  ' 

' '  While  Mrs.  Rebecca  was  courteSying,  and  endeavoring  to 
make  the  poor  orjphan  girl  courtesy  instead  pf  crying,  and 
while  Dandle,,  ill  his  rough  way,  i^as  encouraging  tnem  both, 
old  Pleydfell  had  recourse  to  ms  snnff-box.  .  '*lfs  meat  and 
drink  to  m6  now.  Colonel, **  he  said,  as  he. recovered  himself, 
^^to  see  a  clown  like  this.  I  must  gratify  him  in'  his  own 
way,  must  assist  him  to  ruin  himself ;  there^s  no  help  for  it. 
Here,  you  Liddesdale—Dandie— Charlie's  Hope— what  do 
they  call  you?''    /  /        '  .      " 

The  farmer  turned,  infinitely  gratified  even  by  this  sort  of 
notice ;  for  in  his  heart,  next  to  his  own  landlora,lie  honored 
a  lawyer  in  high  practice. 

''^  Sb  you  will  riot  be  advised  against  trying  tht^t  question 
about  your  marches  ?" 

*^  Wo,  no,  sir ;  riaebody  likes  to  lose  their  right,  and  to  be 
laughed  at  down  the  haill,  water.  But  since  your  honor's  no 
agreeable,  and  is  maybe  a  friend  to  the  other  side  like,  we 
ihaun  try  some  other  advocate." 

^'Thei'e,  I  told  you  so.  Colonel  M!anner?ng !  Well,  sir, 
if  you  tnuist  needs  be  a  fool,  the  business  id  to  give  you  the 

*  See Boads of  Liddeadale.   Notes. 
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luxury  of  a  lawsuit  at  the  least  possible  expense,  and  to  bring 
you  oft  conqueror  if  possible.     Let  Mr,  Protocol  send  me 

four  papers,  and  I  will  advise  him  how  to  conduct  your  cause, 
don  t  see,  after  all,  why  you  should  not  have  your  lawsuits 
too,  and  your  feuds  in  the  Court  of  Session,  as  well  as  your 
forefathers  had  their  manslaughters  and  fire-raisings. '^ 

^^  Very  natural,  to  be  sure,  sir.  We  wad  just  take  the 
auld  ^ate  as  readily,  if  it  werena  for  the  law.  And  as  the 
law  binds  us,  the  law  should  loose  us.  Besides,  a  man's  aye 
the  better  thought  o*  in  our  country  for  having  been  afore 
the  Feifteen.'' 

"  Excellently  argued,  my  friend !  Away  with  you,  and 
send  your  papers  to  me.  Come,  Colonel,  we  have  no  more 
to  do  here.^'    . 

" God,  weil  din^  Jock  o'Dawston  Cleugh  now  after  a'  I*' 
said  Dinmont^  slappmg  his  thigh  in  great  exultation. 


^^  J    . 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

I  am  going  to  the  parliament ; 
You  understand  this  bag :  If  you  have  any  business 
Depending  there,  be  short,  and  let  me  hear  it, 
And  pay  your  fees. 

Little  French  Lavoyer. 

*'  Shall  you  be  able^  to  carry  this  honest  fellow^s  cause  for 
him  ?  "  said  Mannering. 

*^  Why,  I  don^t  know  ;  the  battle  is  not  to  the  strong,  but 
he  shall  come  off  triumphant  over  Jock  of  Dawston  if  we  can 
make  it  out.  I  owe  him  something.  It  is  the  pest  of  our 
profession  that  we  seldom  see  the  best  side  of  human  nature. 
People  come  to  us  ^ith  every  selfish  feeling  newly  pointed  and 
grinded ;  they  turn  down  the  verjr  calkers  of  their  animosi- 
ties and  prejudices,  as  smiths  do  with  horses'  shoes  in  a  white 
frost.  Many  a  man  has  come  to  my  garret  yonder  that  I  have 
at  first  longed  to  pitch  out  at  the  window,  and  yet  at  length 
have  discovered  that  he  was  only  doing  as  I  might  have  done 
in  his  case,  being  very  angry,  and  of  course  very  unreason- 
able. I  have  now  satisfied  myself  that,  if  our  profession  sees 
more  of  human  folly  and  human  roguery  than  others,  it  is  be- 
cause we  witness  them  acting  in  that  channel  in  which  they 
can  most  freely  vent  themselves.  In  civilized  society  law  is 
the  chimney  through  which  all  that  smoke  discharges  itself 
that  used  to  circulate  through  the  whole  house,  and  put  every 
one's  eyes  out ;  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  vent  itself 
should  sometimes  get  a  little  sooty.  But  we  will  take  care 
our  Liddesdale  man's  cause  is  well  conducted  and  well  ar- 
gued, so  all  unnecessary  expense  will  be  saved  :  he  shall  have 
his  pine-apple  at  wholesale  price." 

*'  Will  you  do  me  the  pleasure,"  said  Mannerinff,  as  they 
parted,  ^^  to  dine  with  me  at  my  lodgings  ?  My  landlord  says 
he  has  a  bit  of  red-deer  venison  and  some  excellent  wine." 

"iVenison,  eh?"  answered  the  Counsellor  alertly,  but 
presently  added — '*  But  no  !  it's  impossible  ;  and  I  can  t  ask 
you  home  neither.  Monday's  a  sacred  day ;  so's  Tuesday ; 
and  Wednesday  we  are  to  be  heard  in  the  great  teind  case  in 
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preeencQ ;  but  stay — ^it's  frosty  weather,  i^nd  if  you  don't  leare 
town,  and  that  venison  would  keen  till  Thursday ^' 

"  You  will  dine  with  me  th^  day  V^ 

*^  Under  certification/' 

^^  Well,  then,  I  will  indulge  a  thought  I  had  of  spending 
a  week  here ;  and  if  the  venison  will  not  keep,  why  we  wifl 
see  what  else  our  landlord  can  do  for  us/' 

^^0,  the  venison  will  keep,"  said  Pleydell;  ^'and  now 
goad-by.  Look  at  these  two  or  three  notes,  and  deliver 
them  if  you  like  the  addresses.  I  wrote  them  for  you  this 
morning.  Farewell,  my  clerk  has  been  waiting  this  hour  to 
begin  ad — d  information/'  And  away  walked  Mr.  Pleydell 
with  great  activity,  diving  throueh  closes  and  ascending 
covered  stairs  in  order  to  attain  the  High  Street  by  an  access 
which,  compared  to  the  conunon  route,  was  what  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  are  to  the  more  open  but  circuitous  passage  round 
Gape  Horn. 

On  looking  at  the  notes  of  introduction  which  Pleydell 
had  thrust  into  his  hand,  Mannering  was  gratified  with  see- 
ing that  they  were  addressed  to  some  of  the  first  literary 
characters  of  Scotland.  ^^To  David  Hume,  Esq."  '^To 
John  Home,  Esq."  "  To  Dr.  Ferguson."  ''  To  Dr.  Black." 
''  To  Lord  Kaimes/'  ''  To  Mr.  Hutton/'  ''  To  John  Cleric, 
Esq.,  of  Eldin."  ''  To  Adam  Smith,  Esq."  ''  To  Dr.  Kobert- 
son."       f    . 

'^  Upon  my  word,  my  legal  friend  has  a  cood  selection  of 
acquaintances ;  these  are  names  pretty  widely  blown  indeed. 
Au  East-Xndian  must  rub  up  his  faculties  a  little,  and  put  his 
mind  in  order,  before  he  enters  this  sort  of  society." 

Mannering  gladly  availed  himself  of  these  introductions; 
and  we  regret  deeply  it  is  not  in  pur  power  to  ^ve  the  reader 
an  account  of  the  pleasure  and  information  wl^ich  he  received 
in  admission  to  a  circle  never  closed  against  strangers  of 
sense  and  inf  omnation,  and  which  has  perhaps  at  no  period 
been  equalled,  considering  the  depth  and  variety  of  talent 
which  it  embraced  and  concentrated^ 

Upon  the, Thursday  appointed  Mr.  Pleydell  made  his  ap- 
pestrance  at  the  inn  where  Oolonel  Mannering  lodged.  The 
venison  proved  in  high  order,  *the  claret  excellent,  and  the 
learned  counsel,  a  professed  amateur  in  the  afEairs^  of  the 
table,  did  distinguished  honor  to  both.  I  am  uncert^,  how- 
ever, if  eyen  the  good  cheer  gave  him  moj'e  satisfaction  than 
the  pres0i;ioe  of  Dominie. Sampson,  from  whom,  in  his  own 
juridical  style  of  wit,  he  coijitrived  to  extract  great  amuse- 
ment both.  |or  liimself  and  one,  or  two  friends  whom  the 
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Oolonel  regaled  on  tibie  same  occasion.  The  ^ye  and  laconic 
simplicity  of  Satapsop^s  answers  to  the  insidious  questions  of 
the  barrister  placed  the  h&nhomie  of  his  character  in  a  more 
luminous  point  of  view  than  Mannering  had  yet  seen  it. 
Upon  the  same  occasion  he  drew  forth  a  strange  quantity  of 
miscellaneous  and  abstruse^  though^  generally  speakin^^  use- 
less learning.  The  lawyer  afterwards  comparea  his  mind  to 
the  magazine  of  a  pawnbroker,  stowed  with  goods  of  eveiy 
description,  but  so  cumbrotisly  piled  together,  and  in  such 
total  disorganization,  that  the  owner  can  never  lay  his  hands 
upon  any  one  article  at  the  moment  he  has  occasion  for  it. 

As  for  the  advocate  himself,  he  afforded  at  least  as  much 
exercise  to  Sampson  as  be  eltracted  amusement  from  him. 
When  the  man  of  law  began  to  get  into  his  altitudes,  and  his 
wit,  naturally  shrewd  and  dry,  oecame  more  lively  and  poig- 
nant, the  Dominie  looked  upon  him  with  that  sort  of  sur- 
Erise  with  which  we  can  conceive  a  tame  bear  might  regard 
is  future  associate,  the  monkey,  on  their  being  first  intro- 
duced t6  feach  other.  It  was  Mr.  Pleydell's  delight  to  state 
in  grave  and  serious  argument  some  position  which  he  knew 
the  Dominie  would  be  inclined  to  dispute.  He  then  beheld 
with  exquisite  pleasure  the  internal  labor  twith  which  the 
honest  man  arranged  his  i^oas  lor  reply,  and  tasked  his  inert 
and  sluggish  powers  to  bring  up  all  tne  heavy  artillery  of  his 
learning  for  demolishing  the  schismatic  or  heretical  opinion 
which  had  been  stated,  when  behold,  before  t*e  or^ance 
could  be  discharge,  the  foe  had  quitted  the  post  and  ap- 
peared in  anew  position  of  annoyance  on  the  Domiiiie's  flank 
or  rear.  Often  did  he  exclaim  "  Prodigious  1''  when,  march- 
ing up  to  the  enemy  in  full  confidence  of  victory,  he  found 
the  field  evacuated,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  cost  him 
no  little  labor  to  attempt  a  new  formation.  '*  He  was  like  a 
native  Indian  army,''  the  Colonel  said,  **  formidable  by  nu- 
merical strength  and  size  of  ordnance,  but  liable  to  be  tmrown 
into  irreparable  confusion  by  a  movement  to  taky  them  in 
flank.''  On  the  whole,  however,  the  Dominie,  though  some- 
what fatigued  with  these  piental  exertions,  made  at  unusual 
speed  and  upon  the  pressure  of  the  moment,  reckoned  this 
one  of  the  white  days  of  his  life,  and  always  mentioned  Mr. 
Pleydell  as  a  very  erudite  and  fe-ce-tious  person.  " 

By  degrees  the  rest  of  the  pa^ty  dropped  oft  and  left  these 
three  gentlemen  together.  '  Their  conversation  turned  to 
Mrs.  I&rtram^s  settlements.  "  *'Now  whaj;  could  drive  it  into 
the  noddle  of  that  old  harridan,"  skid  Pleydell,  *'to  disin- 
herit poor  Lucy  Bertrani  under  pretence  of  settling  her 


property  on  a  boy  who  Jhas  b^n  so  lop^  dead  and  gone  ?  I 
ask  your'pafdciii,  Mr.  Sampson,  t  forgot  what  an  affecting 
case  this  wSw  for  you  ;  I  remember  taking  your  examination 
upon  it,  and  I  never  had  so  much  trouble  to  make  any  one 
speak  three  words  consecutively.  You  may  talk  of  your  Irtha- 
goreans  or  your  silent  Bramins,  Colonel ;  go  to,  I  tell  you 
this  learned  geptleman  beats  them  all  in  tacitnmity ;  but;  the 
words  of  the  wise  are  precious,  and  not  to  be  thrown  away 
lightly/' 

"  Of  a  surety/'  said  the  Dominie,  taking  bis  blue-checked 
handkerchief  from  his  eyes,  *^tbat  was  a  bitter  day  with  me 
indeed ;  ay,  and  a  day  of  grief  hard  to  be  borne ;  but  He  giv- 
eth  strength  who  layetli  on  the  load." 

Colonel  ManneriDg  took  this  ojjportuDity  to  request  Mr. 
Pleydell  to  inform  him  of  the  particulars  attending  the  losa 
of  the  boy ;  and  the  Counsellor,  who  waa  fond  of  talking  upon 
subjects  of  criminal  jurisprudence^  especially  when  connected 
with  his  own  experience^  went  through  the  circumstances  at 
full  length-  ''And  what  is  your  opinion  upon  the  result  of 
the  whole?" 

"  0,  that  Kennedy  was  murdered  :  it;*s  an  old  case  whicli 
\^  pccurje^  o?i  tl^at  cpast  before  how,  the  case  of  Sn^uggler 
ver^w^  Exciseman/*  ' 

"What,  then,  is  your  conipcture  concerning  the  fate  of 
^hechiia?'*  V  .        . 


Hi 


0,  murdered  too,  doubtless/^  answered  Pleydell.  *'  ffe 
was  old  enough  to  tell  what  he  had  seen,  and  these  ruthless 
scoundrels  would  not  scruple  committing  a  second  Bethlebem 
massacre  if  they  thought  their  interest  required  it/' 

"The  Dominie  groaned  deeply,  and  ejaculated  "Enor- 
mous T* 

"  Yet  there  ^was  mention  of  gypsies  in  the  btisiness  tooj 
Counsetlpr/^  Eaid  Mannering,  ''and  from  what  that  vulgar-^ 
looking  fellow  said  after  the  funeral^ ^* 

*^^Mrs,  Margaret  Bcrtrani's  idea  that  the  child  waa  alive 
was  founded  up6n  the  report  of  a  g>'psey  ?  ^*  said  Pleydell, 
catching  at  the  half- spoken  hint.  **  1  eavy  you  the  concate- 
nation^ Colonel ;  it  is  a  shame  to  me  not  to  have  drawn  tbp 
same  conclusion.  "WVll  follow  tliia  business  up^  iustantly, 
pere,  hark  ye,  waiter^  go  Aoynx  to  Liickie  Wood  s  in  the  Odw- 
gate  ;  ye'U  find  my  clerk  Driver ;  he^l  be  ih  down  to  high 
jmlfs  by  this  time— for  we  and  oiii  retainers.  Colonel,  are  ex- 
ceedingly regular  in  our  irregularities-^tell  tim  to  Come,  her ^ 
instanUy  and  I  will  pay  his  forfeits. ^^  \  ,,■'[■  ^,  . 
lOl  "Mi  ^"^^'^  appear  m  qhaj^oc'lter,  ya|,he| "  B^ilatiftej:ihg*. 
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''Ah},  'no  more  of  that,  ttal,  an  thou  love&t  me/'^eaid 
Pleydell.  "  But  we  must '  have  some  news  front  the  land  of 
!]^7pt,  if  possible.  0,  if  I  had  but  hold  of'  th6  slightest 
thread  of  this  complicated- ^skein,  you  should  see  how  I  would 
unravel  it !  I  would  work  the  truth  out  of  your  Bohemian^ 
as  the  French  call  them,  better  than  a  monitoire  or  a  plainte 
de  Tournelle;  I  know  .how  to  manage  a  refractory  fitness/' 

While  Mr.  Pleydetl'was  thus  vaunting  his  knowledge  of 
his  profession,  the  waiter  re-entered  with  Mr.  Driver,  his 
mouth  still  greasy  with  mutton  pies,  and  the  froth  of  the  last 
draught  of  twopenny  yet  unsubsided  on  his  upper  lip,  with 
such  speed  haa  he  obeyed  the  conimands  of  nis  principal. 
''  Driver,  you  mu&t  go  instantly  and'  find  out  the  woman  who 
was  old  Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram's  maid.  Inquire  for  her 
everywhere, but  if  you  find  it  necessary^  to,hav6  recourse  to 
Protocol,  Quid  the  tobacconist,,  or  any  other  of  these  folks, 
ypu  will  take  care,  hot  to  appear  youirself,  but  send  some 
woman  of  your  acquaintance ;  I  daresay  you  know  enough 
that  may  be  so  condesc6riding  as  to  oblige  you.  .When  you 
have  found  her  out,  engage  her  to  come  io  my,  chambers,  to- 
morrow, at  eight  o'clock  precisely.'* 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  niake  her  forthcoming  ?''  asked  the 
aid-de^mp. 

^'Anythmg  you  choose,**  replied  th*  lawyer.  ''Is  it  my 
buBiness  totoai^  lies  for  you,  do  ypu  think?  Butl&tlier  be 
in  pr(B9entid  by  eight'  o'oloOk,  iu3  t  Katie  .sild'  b^fore.^  The 
clerk  grinned,  mad6  his  reverence,  and  exit. 

''  That's  a  useful  fellow,*'  said  the  Counselloi' ;  "  I  don*t 
believe  his  match  ever  carried  a  process.  He*ll  write  to  my 
dictating  three  nights  in  the  week  without  sleep,  or,  what*B  the 
same  thing,  he  wntes  as  well  i^d  correctly  when  he*8  adeep  as 
,  when  he*s  awake.  Then  he^^  such  a  steady  f  cilow ;  fiOme  of 
theni  are  always  changing  their  ale-honses,  do  that  thev  have 
twenty  cadies  sweating  after  thein,  like  the  bare-headed 
captains  traversing  the  taverns  of  Eastcheap  in  search  of  Sir 
Jonn  Falstaff.  But  this  is  a  complete  fixture:  he  has  his 
winter  seat  bv  the  fire  and  his  summer  se^  by  the  window  in 
Luckie  Wooers,  betwixt  which  seats  are  his  only  mi^jrtttions ; 
there  he*s  to  be  found  at  all  times  when  he  is  off  dUQr.  It  k 
my  opinion  he  never  puts  off  his  clothes  or  gOefi(  to  deep ; 
sheer  ale  supports  him  under  everything.  It  id  m^t,  driiflc^ 
and  cloth,  bieid,  board,  and  washing.** 

"And  is  he  always  fit  for  duty  upon  a  suddeii  ttmiont  P 
I  should  distrust  it,  oonsideriuff  his  quarters.** 

''  0,  drink  nevfer  disturbs  him.  Colonel ;  hd  Cttn  Write  for 
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honrs  aftei*  he  cannot  speak.  I  remember  being  oalled  sud- 
denly to  draw  an  appeal  case.  I  had  been  dimn^^  and  it  was 
Saturday  night,  and  I  had  ill  will  to  begin  to  it ;  however, 
tiiey  got  me  down  to^  Clerilra^'s,  and  there  we  sat  birling  till 
Ihadafairtappit  hen*  under  my  belt,  and  then  they  persuaded 
me  to  draw  the  paper.  Theii  we  had  to  seek  Driver,  and  it 
was  all  that  two  men  could  do  to  bear  him  in,  for,  when 
found,  he  was,  as  it  happened,  both  motionless  and  speech- 
less. But  no  sooner  was  his  pen  put  between  his  fingers,  his 
paper  stretched  before  him,  and  he  heard  mjr  voice,  than  he 
Degan  to  write  like  a  scrivener  ;  and,  excepting  that  we  were 
obliged  to  have  somebody  to  dip  his  pen  m  the  ink,  for  he 
could  not  see  the  standisn,  I  never  saw  a  thing  scrolled  more 
handsiMnely.'' 

'*  But  how  did  your  joint  production  look  the  next  morn- 
ing ?'*  said  the  Colonel. 

"  Wheugh !  capital !  not  three  words  required  to  be  altered;* 
it  was  sent  off  by  that  day^s  jwst.  But  you'll  come  Mid 
breakfast  with  me  to-morrow,  and  hear  this  woman's  ezam- 
inatioti?'* 

*^  Why,  your  hour  is  rather  ^arly.'' 

*'  Oan*t  make  it  later.  If  I  were  not  on  the  boards  of  the 
Outer  House  precisely  as  the  nine-hours'  bell  rings,  tiiere 
would  be  a  report  that  I  had  got  an  apojplexy,  and  I  should 
feel  the  ettects  of  it  all  the  rest  of  the  session.'* 

*^  Well,  I  will  make  an  exertion  to  wait  upon  you." 

Here  the  company  broke  up  for  the  evening. 

In  the  morning  Colonel  Mannering  appears!  at  the  Coun- 
sellor's chambers,  idthough  cursing  the  raw  air  of  a  Scottish 
mominff  in  Decenlber.  Mr.  Pleydell  had  got  Mrs.  Bebecca 
installea  on  one  side  of  his  fire,  accommodated  her  with  a  cup 
of  chocolate,  and  was  already  deeply  engaged  in  conversation 
with  her.  *'  0  no,  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Rebecca,  there  is  no  in- 
tention t6  challenge  your  mistress's  will ;  and  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honor  that  your  legacy  is  quite  safe.  You  have  de- 
served rfc  by  your  conduct  to  your  mistress,  and  I  wish  it  had 
been  twice  as  much." 

'^  Why,  to  be  sure,  sir,  it's  no  right  to  mention  what  is  said 
before  ane ;  ye  heard  how  that  dirty  body  Quid  cast  up  to 
me  the  bits  o'  compliments  he  gied  me,  and  tdled  ower  again 
ony  loose  cracks  I  mi^ht  hae  had  wi'  him ;  now  if  ane  was 
talking  loosely  to  your  honor^  there's  nae  saying  what  might 
oome  o'i" 

•  See  Note  ft. 
tSeeOoniiviAlHAbiteoftlieSoottiih  Bar.   NotelO. 
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''  I  afi&ore  you^  my  good  B^becca>  my  ^bar^cter  and  your 
own  age  and  appearance  are  your  security^  if  yotu  should  talk 
as  loosely  as  an  amatory  poet.^' 

"  Aweel,  if  your  honor  thinks*  I.  am  saf^— tiiie  story  is  just 
this.  Ye  see,  about  a  year  ago,,  or  bo  just  sae  lang,  my  l^dy 
was  advised  to  go  to  Gilsland  for  a^  whil^y  for  her  spirits  were 
distressing  her  sair.  Ellangowan^s  troubles  began  to  be 
spoken  o^  pubUclv,  and  sair  vexed  she  was ;  for  she  was  proud 

0  her  family.  For  Ellangowan  himsell  and  her,  they  some* 
times  Agreed  and  someftiimes  np ;  but  at  last  they  didna  ^gree 
at  a'  for  twa  or  thre^  year,  for  he  was  aye  waQtang  to  borrow 
siller,  and  that  was  what  she  couldna  bide  at  np  hand,  and 
she  was  aye  wanting  it  paid  back;  again,  and  that  the  Laird 
he  liked  as  little.  So  at  last  they  were  clean  aff  thegither. 
And  then  some  of  the  -company  at :  Gilsland  tdls  h^  tiiat  the 
estate  was  to  be  selled ;  and  ye  wad  hae  thought  she  had  taen 
an  ill  will  at  Miss  Jjucy  Bertram  frae  that  moment,  ifor  mony 
a  time  she  cried  to  me,  ^  0  l^cky,  0  Becky,  if  that  useless 
peenging  thing  o^  a  lassie  there  at  Ellangowan,  that  oanna 
keep  her  ne'er-do-weel  father  within  bounds — if  she  had  bec^ 
but  a  lad-bairn  they  couldlia  hae  selled  the  apld  i]:ij^ntance 
for  that  fool-body's  debts  ; '  and  she  would  rinon  that  way  till 

1  was  just  wealed  and  sick  to  hear  her  ban^  the.  pnir  lassie, 
as  if  ahe  w^dna  hae  \>e^u  a  lad-balm  and  keepit  the  land  if  it 
had  been  in  her  will  to.  change  her  ee^t;  And  ae  day  at  the 
spaw-weU  below  the  craig  at  Gilsland  she  was  seeing  ,a  very 
bonny  family  o*  bairns^-^they  belanged  to  ane  Mac-Urpeky — 
and  she  broke  out— ^  Is  not  it  an  odd  like  thing  that  ilka  waf 
carle  in  the  coui^tr^  has  a  son  and  heir,  and  Siat  the  house 
of  Ellangowan  is  without  male  succession?'  There  was  a 
gypsey  wife  stood  ahint  and  heard  her^  a  muckle  sture  f ear- 
someJooking  wife  she  w^s  as  ever  I  eet  een  on.  '  Wha  is  it/ 
says  she,  >  that  dare  say  the  house  of  EU^ngowan  will  perish 
without  male  succession?'  Mymistressjustturnedonber.;  she 
was  a  high-spirited  w<«Jaan,  and  ayp  jiready  wi'  -i^  aiKwer  tp 
a'  body.  ^It'$  me  that  says.  it,',  says  she^  ^tbat  may  say  it 
with  a  sad  heart.'  Wi'  that  the  gypsey wife ;g?-ipped  till  her 
hand*—'  I  ken  y<m  weel  eneugb,'  say$ .  she,  '  though  je.kenna 
me.  !  But  as. sure  as  that  sun's  iiv .heaven,  and  as  sure  as 
that  water's  rjhaning  to  the;  aea^  and  as  sure  as  there's  an  ee 
that  sees  and  an  ear  thath^ars  us  baith,  Harry  Bertram,  that 
was  thought  to  perish  at  Warrpch  Point,  never  did  die^ther^^ 
He  was  to  have  a  weary  weird  o't  till  his  ane-and^tweptietfe 
year,  that  was  aye  said  o'  him  ;  but  if  ye  liye.^nd  I  live,  ye'U 
hear  mair  o'  him  this  winter  before  the  snaw  lies  twa  days  on 
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the  Don  of  Singleside.  I  want  nane  6*  josaot  siller/  she  said^ 
^  to  make  je  thitik  I  am  blearing  your  ee ;  fare  ye  weel  till 
aifter.Martii^mai/  and  there  she  left  usistaiiding/^ 

''  Waii  she  a  very  tall  woman  ?  '^  interruptedMannering. 

'^Had  she  black  hair,  black  eyes,  and  a  cut  above  the 
brow  ?'*  added  the  lawyer. 

^'  She  was  the  tallest  woman  I  ever  saw,  and  her  hair  was 
as  black  aa  midnight,  unless  where  it  was  gray,  and  she  had  a 
scar  abune  the  brow  that  ye  might  hae  laid  the  lith  of  your 
finger  in.  Naebody  that^s  seen  her  will  ever  forget  her  ;  and 
I  am  morally  sure  that  it  was  on  the  ground  o'  what  that 
gypsey-woman  said  that  my  mistaress  made  her  will,  having 
taen  a  dislike  at  the  young  leddy  o*  EUangowan.  And  she 
liked  her  far  waur  after  she  was  obliged  to  send  her  £"10  ;  for 
she  said  Miss  Bertram,  Ao  content  wi-  letting  the  EUangowan 
property  pass  into  strange  hands,  owing  to  her  being  a  lass 
and  no  a  lady  was  coming,  by  her  poverty,  to  be  a  burden  and 
a  disgrace  to  Singleside,  too.  But  I  hope  my  mistress's  is  a 
good  will  for  a'  that,  for  it  would  be  hard  on  me  to  lose  the 
wee  bit  legacy ;  I  served  for  little  fee  and  bountith,  weel  I 
wot.'' 

The  Counsellor  relieved  her  fears  on  this  head,  then  in- 
quired after  Jenny  Gibson,  and  understood  she  had  accepted 
Mr.  Dinmont's  offer.  "  And  I  have  done  saemysell  too,  since 
he  was  sae  discreet  as  to  ask  me,"  said  Mrs.  Rebecca  ;  '*  they  are 
very  decent  folk  the  Dinmonts,  though  my  lady  didna  dow 
to  hear  muckle  about  the  friends  on  that  side  the  house.  But 
she  liked  the  Charlie's  Hope  hams  and  the  cheeses  and  the 
muir-f owl  that  they  were  aye  sending,  and  the  lamb's-wool 
hose  and  mittens — she  liked  them  weel  eneugh." 

Mr.  Pleydell  now  dismissed  Mrs.  Rebecca.  When  she  was 
gone,  "  I  think  I  know  the  gypsey- woman,"  said  the  lawyer. 

'^  I  was  just  going  to  say  the  same,"  replied  Mannering. 

*'  And  her  name,"  said  Pleydell 

'^  Is  Meg  Merrilies,"  answered  the  Colonel. 

'^Are  you  avised  of  that?"  said  the  Counsellor,  looking 
at  his  military  friend  with  a  comic  expression  of  surprise. 

Mannering  answered  that  he  had  known  such  a  woman 
when  he  was  at  EUangowan  upwards  of  twenty  years  before  ; 
and  then  made  his  learned  friend  acquainted  with  all  the 
remarkable  particulars  of  his  first  visit  there. 

Mr.  Pleydell  listened  with  great  attention,  and  then 
replied,  "I  congratulated  myself  upon  having  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  profound  theologian  in  your  chaplain ;  but 
I  reaUy  did  not  expect  to  find  a  pupil  of  Albumazar  or  Messa- 
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hala  in  his  patron.  I  hare  a  notion^  howeyer,  this  gypsey 
ooald  tell  ns  some  more  of  tha  matter  than  she  derives  firom 
astrology  or  second^siffht.  I  had  her  through  hands  once^  and 
could  then  make  littie  of  her,  but  I  must  write  ta  Mae-Mor- 
lan  to  stir  heaven  and  earth  to  find  her  out.     I  will  gladly 

come  to shire  myself  to  assist  at  her  examination ;  I  am 

still  in  the  oommission  of  the  peace  there^  though  I  have 
ceased  to  be  sheriff.  I  never  had  anythiiig  more  at  heart  in 
my  life  than  tracing  that  murder  and  the  fate  of  the  child. 
I  must  write  to  the  sheriff  of  Boxburffhshire  too,  and  to  an 
active  justice  of  peace  in  Cumberhmd.' 

^^I  hope  when  you  come  to  the  country  you  will  make 
Woodboume  your  headquarters  ?'*  * 

"  Certainly ;  I  was  afraid  you  were  going  to  forbid  me. 
But  we  must  go  to  breakfast  now  or  I  shall  be  too  late.^' 

On  the  following  day  the  new  friends  parted,  and  the 
Colonel  rejoined  his  family  without  any  adventure  worthy  of 
being  detailed  in  these  chapters. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Can  no  reat  find  me,  no  private  place  secure  me, 
But  still  my  miseries  like  bloodhounds  haimt  me  ? 
Unfortunate  young  man,  which  way  now  guides  thee, 
Guides  thee  from  death  ?    The  country's  laid  around  for  thee. 

Women  Pleased. 

OuB  narrativjB  now  recalls  us  for  a  moment  to  the  period 
when  young  Hazlewood  ^received  his  wound.  That  accident 
had  no  sooner  happened  than  the  consequences  to  Miss  Man- 
nermg  and  to  himself  rushed  upon  Brown's  mind.  From 
the  manner  in  which  the  muzzle  of  th§  piece  was  pointed 
when  it  went  off,  he  had  no  great  fear  that  the  consequences 
would  be  fatal.  But  an  arrest  in  a  strange  country,  and 
while  he  was  unprovided  with  any  means  of  establishing  his 
rank  and  character,  was  at  least  to  be  avoided.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  escape  for  the  present  to  the  neighboring  coast  of 
England,  and  to  remain  concealed  there,  if  possible,  until  he 
should  receive  letters  from  his  regimental  friends,  and  jemit- 
tances  from  bis  agent ;  and  then  to  resume  his  own  charac- 
ter, and  offer  to  young  Hazlewood  and  his  friends  any 
explanation  or  satisfaction  they  might  desire.  With  this  pur- 
pose he  walked  stoutly  forward,  after  leaving  the  spot  where 
the  accident  had  happened,  and  reached  without  adventure 
the  village  which  we  have  called  Portanferry  (but  which  the 
reader  will  in  vain  seek  for  under  that  name  in  the  county  map). 
A  large  open  boat  was  iust  about  to  leave  the  quay,  bound  for 
the  little  seaport  of  Allonby,  in  Cumberland.  In  this  vessel 
Brown  embarked,  and  resolved  to  make  that  place  his  tempo- 
rary abode,  until  he  should  receive  letters  and  money  from 
England. 

In  the  course  of  their  short  voyage  he  entered  into  some 
conversation  with  the  steersman,  who  was  also  owner  of  the 
boat^  a  jolly  old  man,  who  had  occasionally  been  engaged  in 
the  smuggUng  trade,  like  most  fishers  on  the  coast.  After 
talking  about  objects  of  less  interest.  Brown  endeavored  to 
turn  the  discourse  toward  the  Mannering  family.  The  sailor 
had  heard  of  the  attack  upon  the  house  at  Woodl^ourne,  but 
disapproved  of  ,tlie  smugglers*  proceedingg., .,, 
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'*  Hands  off  is  fair  play  ;  zounds,  theyll  bringj  the  whole 
conntry  down  upon  them.  Na,  na !  when  I  was  in  that  way 
I  played  at  gifl-gaff  with  the  oflBcers :  here  a  car^o  taen — ^vera 
weel,  that  was  their  luck :  there  another  carried  clean  through, 
that  was  mine ;  na,  na  I  hawks  shouldna  pike  oat  ha-v^s' 
een/' 

'^  And  this  Colonel  Mannering  ?'*  said  Brown. 

''  Troth,  he's  nae  wise  man  neither,  to  interfere ;  no  that 
I  blame  him  for  saving  the  gangers'  lives,  that  was  very  right ; 
but  it  wasna  like  a  gentleman  to  be  fighting  about  the  pooi 
folk's  pocks  o'  tea  and  brandy  kegs.  However,  he's  a  ^rand 
man  and  an  officer  man,  and  they  do  what  they  like  wi'  the 
like  o'  us." 

"And  his  daughter,"  said  Brown,  with  a  throbbing  heart, 
^'is  going  to  be  married  into  a  great  family  too,  as  I  have 
heard?" 

"What,  into  the  Hazlewoods' ?"  said  the  pilot.  "Na, 
na,  thafs  but  idle  clashes;  every  Sabbath  day,  as  regularly 
as  it  came  round,  did  the  young  man  ride  hame  wi^  the 
daughter  of  the  late  EUangowan ;  and  my  daughter  Peg^s 
in  the  service  up  at  Wowiboume,  and  she  says  she's  sure 
young  Hazlewood  thinks  nae  mair  of .  Miss  Mannering  than 
you  do." 

Bitterly  censuring  his  own  precipitate  adoption  of  a  con- 
trary belief.  Brown  yet  heard  with  delight  that  the  suspicions 
of  tJulia's  fidelity,  upon  i^^hich  he  had  so  rashly  acted,  were 
probably  void  of  foundation.  How  must  he  in'  the  meantime 
be  suffering  in  her  opinion  ?  or  what  could  .  she  suppose  of 
conduct  which  must  have  made  him  appear  to  her  regardless 
alike  of  her  peace  of  mind  and  of  the  interests  of  their  affec- 
tion ?  The  old  man's  connection  with  the  family  at  Wood- 
bourne  seemed  to  offer  a  safe  mode  of  communication,  of 
which  he  determined  to  avail  himself.  , 

'^  Your  daughter  is  a  maid-servant  at  Woodbourne  ?  I 
knew  Miss  Mannerinff  in  India,  and,  though  I  am  at  present 
in  an  inferior  rank  of  Kfe,  I  have  great  reason  to  hope  she 
would  interest  herself  in  my  favor.  I  hajd  a  quarrel  unfor- 
tunately witli  her  father,  who  was  my  commanding  officer, 
and  I  am  sure  the  young  lady  would  endeavor  to  reconcile 
him  to  me.  Perhaps  your  daughter  could  deliver  a  letter  to 
her  upon  the  subject,  without  making  mischief  between  her 
father  and  her  ? 

The  old  man,  a  friend  to  smuggling  of  ev6ry  kind,  readily 
answered  for  the  letter's  being  mthf ully  and  secretly  deliv- 
ered ;  and,  accordfngly,  as  soon  as  tliey  arrived  at  Allonby 
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Brown  irrotQ  to  Mies  Mannerio^^  stating  the  utmost  contri- 
tion; fbr  what  had  happened  through  his  rashness^  and  con- 
iuring  her  to  let  him  have  an  opportunity  of  pleading  his 
own  caUse^  and  obtaining  forgiveness  for  his  indiscretion. 
He  did  not  judge  it  safe  to  go  into  anyidetail  conceirning  the 
circumstances  by  which  he  had  been  misled,  and  upon  the 
whole  ehdeavored  to  express  himself  with  such  ambiguity 
that,  if  the  letter  should  fall  into  wrong  hands^  it  would  be 
difficult  either  to  understand  its  real  purport  or  to  trace  the 
writer.  This  letter  the  old  man  undertook  faithfully  to  de- 
liver to  hiff  daughter  at  Wo6dbburne ;  and,  as  his  trade  would 
speedily  again  bring  him  or  his  boat  to  Allonby^  he  promised 
farther  to  take  charge  of  any  answer  with  whidh  the  youny 
lady  might  intrust  him. 

And  now  our  persecuted  traveller  landed  at  AUonby,  and 
sought  for  such  accommodations  as  might  at  once  suit  his 
temporary  poverty  and  his  desire  (rf  remaining  as  much  un- 
observed as  possible.  With  this  view  he  fissumpd-  the  name 
and  profession  of  his  friend  Dudley,  having  command  enough: 
of  the'' pencil  to  verify  his  pretended  character  to  his  host  of 
Allonby.  His  baggage  he  pretended  to  expect  from  Wigton  ; 
and  keeping  himself  as  much  within  doors -as  pofeible,  awaited 
the  return  of  the  letters  which  he  had  sent  to  his  agent,  to 
Delaseitey  and  to  his  lieutenant-colonel.  Prom  the  first  he 
reqaested  a  suppljr  of  money  ;  he  conjured  Delaserre,  if  pos- 
sible, to  join  him  in  Scotland^  and  from  the  lienteiiant-col- 
onel  he  required  such  testimony  of  his  rank  and  conduct  in 
the  re^ment  as  should  place  his  character  as  a  gentleman 
and  officer  beyond  the  power  of  question.  The  inconvenience 
of  being  run  short  in  his  finances  struck  him  so  strongly  that 
he  wrote  to  Dinmont  on  that  subject,  requesting  a  small 
teinporary  l()an,  having  no  dimbt  that;  being  within  sixty  or 
seventy  ihiles  of  his  residence,  he  should  receive  a  speedy  as 
well  as  favorable  answer  to  his  request  of  pecuniary  accom- 
modatioh;^  which  was  owing,  as  he  stated,  to  his  having  been 
robbed  df ter  their  parting.  And  then,  with  impatience 
enough,  though  without  any  serious  apprehension,  he  waited 
the  answers  of  these  various  letters. 

It  must  be  observed,  in  excuse  bf  hiu  correspondents,  thai 
the  post  was  then  much  more  tardy  than  since  Mr.  Paimer's 
ingenious  invention  has  taken  place;  and  with  respect  to 
honest  Dinmont  in  particular,  as  ne  rarely  received  above  one 
letter  a  quarter  (unie&s  during  the  time  of  his  being  engaged 
in  a  law-suit,  when  he  regularly  sent  to  the  post-town),  nis 
corrrapondence  usually  remained  for  a  month  or  two  sticking 
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in  the  poetmaster's  window  among  pamphlets^  gingmrbvead, 
T<^s,  or  balladBy  according  to  the  tiade  which  ihe  said  post- 
master exercised.  Besides,  there  was  then  a  eustom,  not 
jet  wholly  obsolete,  of  caomng  a  letter  from  one  town  to 
another,  pwhaps  within  the  distance  of  thirty  miles,  perform 
a  circuit  of  two  hundred  miles  before  deUrery  ;  whichliad  the 
combined  advantage  of  airing  the  epistle  thoroughly,  of  adding 
some  pence  to  the  reyenne  of  the  post-c^ce,  and  of  exercising 
the  patience  of  the  correspondents.  Owin^  to  tiiese  circum- 
stances Brown  remained  several  days  in  Auonby  without  any 
answers  whatever,  uid  his  stock  of  n)U)ney,  though  husbanded 
with  the  utmost  economy,  began  to  wear  very  low,  when  he 
received  by  the  hands  of  a  young  fisherman  the  following 
letter : 

^^  You  have  acted  with  the  most  cruel  indiscretion ;  you 
have  shown  how  little  I  can  trust  to  your  deolarations  that  my 
peace  and  happiness  are  dear  to  you ;  and  your  rashness  luw 
nearly  occasioned  the  death  of  a  young  man  of  the  highest 
worth  and  honor.  Must  I  say  more  ?  must  I  add  that  I  have 
been  myself  very  ill  in  consequence  of  vour  violence  iemd  its 
effects  f  And,  alas !  need  I  say  still  farther,  that  I  have 
thought  anxiously  upon  them  as  they  are  likely  to  affect  you, 
although  you  have  given,  nie  such  slight  cause  to  do  so  ?  The 
G.  is  gone  from  home  for  several  days,  Mr.  H.  is  almost  cfjiite 
recovered,  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  ijie  blame  is  laidin 
a  quarter  different  from  that  where  it  is  deserved.  Yet  do 
not  think  of  venturing  here.  Our  fate  has  been  cro&fsed  by 
accidents  of  a  nature  too  violent  and  terrible  to  permit  me  to 
think  of  renewing  a  correspondence  which  has  so  often 
threatened  the  most  dreadful  catastrophe.  Fftrewelli  there- 
fore) and.  believe  that  no  one  cant  wish  your  lu^pine8S.m<^e 
sincerely  than  J.  M.'* 

This  letter  contained  that  species  of  advice  whioh  is  fre- 
quently given  for  the  precise  purpose  that  it  may  lead  to  a< 
directly  opposite  conduct,  from  th^  wnicb  it  recommends. 
At  least  so  thought  Brown,  who  immediately  asked  the  young 
fisherman  if  hecame  frcmi  Portan&rcy.l 

*^  Ay,''siKid  the- lad;  'M  am  auld  Willie  Johnstone^^  son, 
and  I  got  that  letter  frae  my  sister  Peggy,  that's  laundryrmaid 
at  Woodbourae.'*         »   .  ,      .    .i  . 

^*  My  good  friend,  when  do  you  sail  ? '/ 

^' With  the  tide  this  evening.'' 

^^  ni  return  with  you ;  but^  as  I  do  not  desire  to  go  to 
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Portanf erry, T  wish  yon  could  put  me  onshore  somewhere  oh 
the  coast/^. 

'^  We  can  easily  do  thot;/^  said  the  lad. 

Although  the  price d  provisions,  eto;,  was  then  yery  mod^ 
emtey  thie  dischar^ng  his  lodgings,  iEmd  the  expense  of  his 
Uyinff,  together  with  ithat  of  a  change  of  dress,  which  Mfety 
«fi  w^  as  a  proper  regard  to  liis  exteomal  appearance  rendered 
necess^,  brought  Brown^s  pursiB  to  a  very  low  ebb.  He  left 
directions  attiie  post^oflSce  that  his  lettas  should  be  forwarded 
to  Kippletringan,  whither  he  resolved  tQ  proceed  and  reclaim 
the  tratsure  whi(di  he  had  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Mao*Oandlish.  He  also  felt  it  would  be  his  duty  to  assume 
his  proper  character  as  soon  as  he  should  receive  the  necessary 
evidence  for  supporting  it,  and,  as  an  oflScer  in  the  king's  ser- 
vice, give  and  receive  every  explanation  which  might  be  nec- 
essary with  young  Haalewood.  *^If  he  is  not  very  wrong- 
lieaded  indeed,^'  he  thought,  ^^  he  mnst  allow  the  manner  m 
which  I  acted  to  have  fa^n  the  necessary  consequence  of  his 
own  overb^uing  conducf 

And  now  we  must  suppose  him  once  more  embarked  on 
the  Solway  Firth.  The  wind  was  adverse,  attended  bj  some 
rain,  and  they  struggled  against  it  without  much  assistance 
from  the  tide.  The  boat  was  heavily  laden  with  'goods  (plart 
of  which  weire  probably  contraband),  and  labored  deep,  in  the 
sea.  Brown,  who  had  been  bred  a  sfiilor,  and  was  indeed 
skilled  in  most  athletic  exercises,  gave  bis  powerful  and 
effectuftl  assistance  in  rowing,  or  occasionallv  in  steering  the 
boat,  and  his  advice  in  the  management,  whicli  became  the 
more  delicate  as  the  wind  increased,  and,  being  of^posed  to  the 
very  rapid  tides  of  that  coast,  made  the  voyage  perilous.  At 
length,  after  spending  tiie  whole  nisht  ujxm  the  firth,  they 
were  at  tnomingwiflim  sight  of  a  beautiful  bay  upon  the 
Scottidi  coast.  .TFhe  weather  was  now  more  mild.  The  snow, 
which  had  been^for  some  time  waning,  had  given  way  en- 
tirdy  under  the  fresh  gale  of  the  preceding  night.  The 
more  distant  hills,  indeed,  retained  their  snowy  mantle,  but 
all  the  open  country  was  cleared,  unleiBS  where  a  few  white 

Stches  mdicated  that  it  had  been  drifted  to  an  uncommon 
pth.  Even  under  its  wintry  appearance  the  shore  was 
highly  interesting.  The  line  ol  sea'KX)ast,  with  .idl  its  varied 
curves,  ind^turee,  and  embayments,  swept  away  from 
the  sidit  on  either  hand,  in  that  varied,  intricate,  yet  grace- 
ful Mia  easy  line  which  the  eye  loves  so  well  to  pursue.  And 
it  was  no  less  relieved  and  vAried  in  elevation  than  in  outline 
by  the  different  forms  of  the  shcn^,  the  beach  in  some  places 
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being  edged  by  steep  rocks^  and  in  others  rising  smoothly 
from  the  sands  in  easy  and  swelling  slopes.  Buildings  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  caught  and  refieeted  the  wintry  sunbeams  of  a 
December  morning,. and  the  woodsy  though  nowleafless>  gave 
relief  and  variety  to  the  landscape^  Brown  felt  liijat  lively 
and  awakening  interest  which  taste  and  sensibility  always  de- 
rive from  the  beauties  of  nature  when  opening  suddenly  to 
the  eye  after  the  dulness  and  gloom  of  a  night  Yoyage.  Irerw 
hapsh— for  who  can  presume  to  analyze  that  inexplicable  feel* 
ing  which  binds  the  person  bom  in  a  mountainous  country  to 
his  native  hills-^peniaps  some  earlv  associations,  retaining 
their  effect  long  atf  ter  the  cauas  was  lorgoti^n,  mingled  in  the 
feelings  of  pleasure  with  which  he  regarded  the  scene  before 
him.  :  • 

'**  And  what;**  said  Brown  to  the  boatman,  'f  istheooame  of 
that  fine  oapetiiat  stretches  into  tiie  sea  with  its  sloping  banks 
and  hillocks  of  wood,  and  forms  the  ri^ht  side  of  the  bay  ?** 

**Warroch  Point,^' answered  the  lad; 

''And  that  old  castle,  my  friend,  with  the  modem  honse 
situated  just  beneath  it?  It  seems  at  thds  distsmce  a  very 
large  buildingi^'.,  ,      >■    i  -  ..  ;    : 

"  That's  the  Auld  Places  sir ;:  and  that's  the  New  Place 
below  it*     We'll  lamd  you  there  if  yon  like. '^ 

*f.\  should  like  it  of  all  things.  I  mnst  visit  that  ruin 
beforo  I  continne.my  joamey/- 

."'Ay,' if 8  a  queer  a^ld  bit,'' said  the  fisherman;  **and 
that  highest  tower  is  a  gude  landmai^  as  fieur  as  Ramsay  in 
Man  and  the  Point  of  Ayr  ;  there  was  mudde  fighting  about 
the  place  lang  S3me^"  * 

•\  Brown  would  have  mqnired  into  farther  particulars,  but 
a  fisherman  is  seldom  an  antiquary;  TSi&  boatman's  local 
knowledge  was  summed  tup  in  th^  iidormattou  already  given> 
5'that  it  wasia^^rand  landmark,  and  thait  therehad  been 
mucklefighting«Dout  thebit  ian^smiie.^' -      -         r     r 

;  *'  I  shallt  learn  more  of  it,'* said  Brown  to  himself,  '*  when 
Igetushore."'.  /•  »-.  - .  si?  -  ^  -i .-  /   .  > .  •'    ^    .  -  -, 

V* ^  Thebbat  ccotiHuedutsrcotme  <ilose /nnder  the  point  upon 
which' the  oastl6  was  iBitaat6d>  which  frowned  from  the 
summit^  of  itsroeky  site  upon  the  still  agitated  wavies  of  the 
bay  <beneaitik.rl;f'.I.ibelieve>''Baid  the  )^teersn]ian,"''ye^fl<  get 
ashore  here  as  diy  ^asony  gate.  ^  There's  .a^  pUiee  where  their 
beilins  and  gaUeVH,"  as  they  ca^d  'them;  tised:  to  lie^  in  la«ig 
imie,  but  it's  no  i&eA  now,  because  it's  ill  carrying  'gudee  up 
the  narroiw  stairs  or  ower  the  ro<4:fi.  Whiles  of  a  moonlight 
nightl 'have  landed' articles  there>tKongh.^'         ii.   '    . 
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While  lie  thus  spoke  they  pulled  round  a  point  of  rock,  and 
found  a  very  small  harbor,  partly  formed  by  nature,  partly  by 
the  indefatigable  labor  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  castle, 
who,  as  the  fisherman  observed,  had  found  it  essential  for  the 
protection  of  their  boats  and  small  craft,  though  it  could  not 
receive  vessels  of  any  b^r(^en.  The  ^wo  points  of  rock  which 
formed  the  access  approached  each  other  so  nearly  that  only 
one  boat  could  enter  at  a  time.  On  each  side  were  still  re- 
maining two  immense  iron  rings,  deeply  mortised  into  the  solid 
rock.  Through  these^  according  to  tradition,  there  was  nightly 
drawn  a  huge  chain^  secured  by  an  immense  padlock,  for  the 
protection  of  the  haven  and  the  armada  which  it  contained. 
A  ledge  of  rock  had,  by  the  assistance  of  the  chisel  and  pick- 
axe, been  formed  into  a  sort  of  quay.  The  rock  was  of  ex- 
tremejly  hard  consistenqe,  and  the  ta^k  so  difficult  that, 
^cording  to  the  fisherman,  a  laborer  who  wrought  at  the  work 
might  in  the  evening  have  carried  home  in  his  bonnet  all  the 
shivers  which  he  had  struck  from  the  mass  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  This  little  quay  communicated  with  a  rude  stair- 
case, already  repeatedly  mentioned,  which  descended  from  the 
pld  castle.  There  was  also  a  communication  between  the 
beach  and  the  quay,  by  scrambling  over  the  rocks. 

**"  Ye  had  better  land  here,^'  said  the  lad,  *'  for  the  surfs 
running  high  at  the  Shellicoat  3tane,  and  there  \7ill  no  be  a 
dry  thread  amang  us  or  we  get  the  cargo  out.  Ka  J  na  !  [in 
answer  to  an  offer  of  money],  ye  have  wrought  for  your 
passage,  and  wrought  far  better  than  ony  o^  us.  Gude-day  to 
ye ;  I,  wnss  ye  weef.''  ,    ., 

So  saying,  he  pushed  off  in  order  to  land  his  cargo  on  the 
opposite  side  of  tne  bay ;  and  Brown,  with  a  small  bundle  in 
his  hand,  containing  the  trifling  stock  of  necessaries  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  purqhase  at  AUonby,  was  left  on  the  rocks 
beneath  the  ruin. 

And  thus,  unconscious  as  the  most  absolute  stranger,  and 
in  circumstances  which,  if  not  destitute,  were  for  the  present 
highly  embarrassing,  without  the  countenance  of  a  friend 
within  the  circle  of  several  hundred  miles,  accused  of  a  heavy 
crime,  and,  what  was  as  bad  as  all  the  rest,  being  Nearly 

gnniless,  did  the  harassed  wanderer  for  the  first  time  after 
e  interval  of  so  many  years  approach  the  remains  of  the 
oastle  where  his  ancestorshad  exercised  all  but  regal  dominion^ 


CHAPTEE  XLI 

YeB,  ye  mosa^green  walls. 
Ye  towers  defenceless,  I  revisit  ye 
Shame-stricken !    Where  are  all  your  trophies  now  ? 
Your  thronged  courts,  the  reveliy,  the  tumult, 
That  spoke  the  erandeur  of  my  hcnae,  the  homage 
Of  neighhoring  banms? 

Mysterious  Mother. 

^KTERIKG  the  castle  of  EUanj^owan  by  a  postern  doorway 
which  showed  symptoms  of  having  been  once  secured  with  the 
most  jealous  care.  Brown  (whom,  since  he  has  set  foot  upon 
the  property  of  his  fathers,  we  shall  hereafter  call  by  his 
father's  name  of  Bertram)  wandered  from  one  ruined  apart- 
ment to  another,  surprisea  at  the  massive  strength  of  some 
parts  of  the  building,  the  rude  and  impressive  magnificence 
of  others,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  whole.  In  two  of  these 
rooms,  close  beside  each  other,  he  saw  signs  of  recent  habita- 
tion. ,  In  one  small  apartment  were  empty  bottles,  half- 
gnawed  bones,  and  dried  fragments  of  bread.  In  the  vault 
which  adjoined,  and  which  was  defended  by  a  strong  door, 
then  left  open,  he  observed  a  considerable  quantity  of  straw, 
and  in  both  were  the  relics  of  recent  iires.  How  little  was  it 
possible  for  Bertram  to  conceive  that  such  trivial  circumstances 
wore  closely  connected  with  incidents  affecting  his  prosperity, 
his  honor,  perhaps  his  life  ! 

After  satisfying  his  curiosity  by  a  hasty  glance  through 
the  interior  of  the  castle,  Bertram  now  advanced  through  the 
great  gateway  which  opened  to  the  land,  and  paused  to  look 
upon  the  noble  landscape  which  it  commanded.  Having  in 
vain  endeavored  to  guess  the  position  of  Woodboume,  and 
having  neatly  ascertained  that  of  Kippletringaii,  he  turned 
to  take  a  pairting  look  at  the  stately  ruiris  which  he  had  just 
traversed.  He  admired  the  massive  and  picturesque  effect  of 
the  huge  round  towers,  which,  flanking  the  gateway,  ffave  a 
double  portion'  of  depth  and  maje^y  to  the' high  yet  gloomy 
arch  under  which  it  opened.  The  carved  stone  escutcheon 
of  the  ancient  family,  bearing  for  their  arms  three  wolves* 
heads,  was  hung  diagonally  beneath  the  helmet  and  crest,  the  lat- 
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ter  being  ai  wolf  conchant  pierced  with  an  arrow.  On  eitixer 
side  stood  as  supporters^  in  fall  human  size  or  larger^  a  sal- 
vage man  proper,  to  use  the  language  of  heraldry,  wreathed 
and  cinctured,  and  holding  in  his  hand  an  oak  tree  eradicated, 
that  is,  torn  up  by  the  roots* 

f^Andtiie  jKiwerful  barons  who  owned  this  blazonry,^* 
thought  Bertram,  pursuing  the  usual  train  of  ideas  which 
flows  upcHi  the  mind  at  such  scenes — "  do  their  posterity 
continue  to  possess  the  lands  which  they  had  labored  to 
fortify  so  strongly  ?  or.  are  they  wanderers,  ignorant  perhaps 
eren  of  the  fame  or  power  of  their  forefathers,  while  their 
hereditary  possessions  are  held  by  a  race  of  strangers  ?  Why 
is  it/^  he  thought,  continuing  to  follow  out  the  succession  of 
ideas  which  the  scene  prompted— ''why  ia  it  that  some  scenes 
awaken  thoughts  which  belong  as  it  were  to  dreams  of  early 
and  shadowy  recollection,  such  as  my  old  Bramin  moonshie 
would  have  ascribed  to  a  state  of  previous  existence  ?  Is  it 
the  virions  of  our  sleep  that  float  confusedly  in  our  memory, 
and  are  recalled  by  the  appearance  of  such  real  objects  as  m 
any  respect  correspond  to  the  phantoms  they  presented  to  our 
imagination?  How  often  do  we  find  ourselves  in  society 
which  we  have  never  before  met,  and  yet  feel  impressed  with 
a  mysterious  and  ill-defined  consciousness  that  neither  the 
scene,  the  speakers,  nor  the  subject  are  entirely  new ;  nay, 
feel  as  if  we  could  anticipate  that  part  of  the  conversation 
which  has  not  y^t  taken  place !  It  is  even  so  with  me  while 
I  gaze  upon  that  ruin ;  nor  can  I  divest  myself  of  the  idea 
that  these  massive  towers  and  that  dark  gateway,  retiring 
through  its  deep-vaulted  and  ribbed  arches,  and  dimly 
lighted  by  the  courtjnard  beyond,  are  not  entirely  strange  to 
me.  Can  it  be  that  they  have  been  familiar  to  me  in  infancy, 
and  that  I  am  to  seek  in  their  vicinity  those  friends  of  whom 
my  childhood  has  still  a  tender  though  faint  remembnmce, 
and  whom  I  early  exchanged  for  such  severe  task-masters  ? 
Yet  Brown,  who,  I  think,  would  not  have  deceived  me,  always 
told  me  I  was  brought  off  from  the  eastern  coast,  after  a 
sMrmish  in  which  my  father  was  killed ;  and  I  do  remember 
enough  of  a  horrid  scene  of  violence  to  strengthen  his  ac- 
count.^' 

It  hs^pened  that  the  spot  upon  which  young  Bertram 
chanced  to  station  himself  for  the  better  viewing  the  castle 
was  nearly  the  same  on  which  his  father  had  died.  It  was 
marked  by  a  l«^ge  old  oak-tree,  ike  only  one  on  the  esplanade, 
and  which,  ha/vmg.  been  u^d  for  executions  by  the  barons 
of  Elkngow^i,  Was  called  the  Justice  Tree.    It  chanced. 
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and  tiie  coincidence  was  remarkable,  that  GlocBin  was  this 
morning  engaged  with  a  person  whom  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  consulting  in  such  matters  concerning  some  projected 
repairs  and  a  large  addition  to  thehonse  orElIangowan^  and 
that^  having  no  great  pleasure  in  remains  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  grandeur  of  the  former  inhabitants;  he 
had  resolved  to  use  the  stones  (rf  the  ruinous  •castle  in  his  new 
edifice.  Accordingly  he  came  up  the  bank^  followed  by  thje 
land-surveyor  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion/  who  was  aiso 
in  the  habit  of  acting  as  a  sort  of  architect  in  case  of  necessity. 
In  drawing  the  plans,  etc.,  Glossin  Was  in  the  custom  of  rely- 
ing upon  his  own  skill.  Bertram's  back  was  towards  them 
as  they  catoe  up  the  ascent,  said,  he  was  quite  shrouded 
by  the  branches  «f  the  large  tree,  so  that  Glossin  was  not 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  Granger  till  he  was  close  upon 
him. 

'^  Y^s,  sir,  as  I  have  often  said  bef6re  to  you,  the  Old 
Place  is  a  perfecb  quarry  of  hewn  stone,  and  it  would  be 
better  for  the  Estate  if  it  were  all  down,  since  it  is  only  a  den 
for  smugglers. ''  At  this  instant  Bertram  turned  short  round 
upon  Glossin  at  the  distance  of  two  yards  only,  «nd  said— ^ 
*'  Would  you  destroy  this  fine  old  castle,  sir  ?'' 

His  face,  person,  and  voice  were  so  exacitly  those  of  his 
father  in  his  best  days,  that  Glossin,  hearing  his  exclamation, 
and  seeing  such  a  sudden  apparition  in  the  eh^  of  his 
patron,  and  on  nearly  the  very  spot  where  he  haa  expired, 
almost  thought  the  grave  had  given  up  its  dead  1  He  stag^ 
gered  ba^ek  t^o  or  three  paces,  as  if  he  had  received  a  sudden 
and  deaidly  wound*  'He  instantly  recovered/  however,  his 
presfeiiee  of  nriiid;  stiDttulated  by  the  thrilling  refiection  that  it 
was  no  inhabitant  of  the  other  world  which  stood  before  him, 
but  all  in jiired  "man  whoii  the  sKghtert  wan*  of  dexterity  on 
his  part  might  lead  td  acquaintance  with  his  rights,  and  the 
means  6f  asserting  them  to  liis  utter  destnictian;  Yet  his 
ideas  wer6  so  much'  confused  by  the  shock  he  had  received 
that'  his  first  qtiestionpartook  of  the  alatm^    •  5 

^^In  tliehame  of  God,  how  came^ou  here?-  saidGIossin. 
•  "HoMr  bakife  I  here  ?^  Tepeated  6ertram>  sui^rifled  at  the 
solemnity  of  the  address ;  ^' I  landed  a  quarter  of  an  lK>iir 
since  iti  the  little  liarbdrbefieath  the  castle;  aaid  was  employ- 
ing a  mbAieii!fi^  leisure  in  viewing  these  fineruinsi.  I  trust 
there  is  noiirti*ti^rt?^*  '  >  ;       -  .      .     ,  .; 

'^Intrusion;  sir?  !No,  6ir,*^  said^  Glo^sinv  in  some  decree 
T^ecove^ing  his  bt'eath,  ftnd^theii  whispered  ^  ^ew  word*  into 
his  compaiiion's  6ar,  who  immcidiately  left  Mm  and  desceiided 
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towards  the  house,    /f  Jnt^ofiio^,^Bi^?.n(),^  pir;  ypu  or  any 
gentleman  are  welcome  to  satisfy  yonr.curippity,^ 

;  /*  I  thank  you,  8ir/^  said  Bertiam..  f\  They . pall,  this  the 
Old  Place,  I  am  informed  ?^'    .  .  '...-•. 

/^Yes,  sir;  in  distiQotion  tq  the  New,  Pl^e,  my /house 
there  bdow/' ; ■  ..  ./.  /         :    . 

Qloflsin^  itimtist  be  remarked,,  wfts^duripg.  the  following 
dialogue,  on  the  one  hande^r  tp  learpa  what  Iqml  r^cojlec- 
tipns  young  B^rtnulili  haid  retained  of  thesoenei^  pi  hisii^faAC3r^ 
and  on  the  other  xx))npelled  to<b0  extremely  c^itious.  in  ms 
replies,  lest  he  should  awaken  or  assist,  by  some  name,  phrase, 
or  anecdote,  the  slumbering  traih  of  a8ii)ciatk)ii:  *  He  suffered, 
indeed,  d^^ii^g  the.w^ole  scene  the  ago^ie^  which  he  so  richly 
deserved;  yet  his  pride  and  interest,  J[ik6  ^1^^  fortitude  of  a 
North  American  Indian,  manned  him  to  sustain  the  tortures 
ijiiieted'  at  oncehy  the  con^din^  ^ipgs  o^  a  guilty  conspience, 
of  hatred,  of  fear,  and  of  suspicion.  .  ,  /. 

*'I  wish  to  ask  the  name,  sir, *^  said  Bertr^m,/^of  the 
family  to  whom  thi^  sts^tf ly  Tuin  heloijL^s. ''    ,        ,     , . .  . 

*'lt  is  my  property,  sir ;  my  name  is  Glossin^^^     ; 
-  ^'  GHosflin'— .Grlossin  ?  "  repeated  Bertram,  as  if  ^he  answer 
lreye?soin,ewh^t  different  from  what  he  ea^pected.  •  *^I  beg 
yonjT  pardon,  Mr.  Qlossiu ;  I  am  i^pt  to  be  very  absent.    May 
taakif  the  castle  hgs  been  long  in  your  family  ?^'  ; 

''It  was  built,  i  believe,  long  ago  oy  a  family  cidled  Mac- 
DingawdAe,^'  answered  Glpffrin^ ;  suppressiixg  ^r  obyior^s .  rea- 
sons the  more  familiar  sou^d  of  Bertrjam,  which  might  have 
awakened  the  reeoUeotu))M3  which  h^  was. anxious  to  lull  to 
rest,  iand  slurring  wiij^,an  evasive  answer  the  question  concern- 
ing the  lenduranee  ol  his  own  possession.  ^ 
. .  '^  Aijid  how  do  you  ^read  the  half -defaced  motto,  sir,'*  said 
Bertn»n>  ''which  is  upo]^^  that  scroll  a,]{pov^  the  entablature 
with  the  arms  ?''                                          ;'            '   \ 

^'I*-^I — X  really  do  not  exactly  know,^' replied  ulossin. 
.     "I should  be  apt  to  make  it  out.  Our  Biight  f^akes^  oui; 
Might.''     .  .  :; 

. .    "I.  believe  it  is  something  of  that  kind,"  said  Qlossin. 

"May  I  ask,  sir,"  said  the  strange^,  "  if  iji  is  jour  ffunily 

motto?^-'        ■  ,  ■  *  '       .,/■  ;.,. , ;  ' 

"  Nr-41— nor-uo-T-uot  ours,  ^hat  i^  I  brieve,  the  ^lotto 
of  the  former  people;  mine  is — nujip  is — in  fact,  I  h^ve  had 
Bom0  correspondence  with  Mr.  Oununing  of  ihe  Lyon  Office 
in. Edinburgh  about  mine.  He  writer  metbe  Glossins  an- 
oi^itly  bore  for  a  motto,  '  He  who  takes  it,  makes  it.' "  ^ 

:   "If  there  be  any  uncertainty,  sir,  and  the  case  were  ihine,*' 
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said  Bertnun^  '^Iwonld  aasameihe  old  motto,  wUch  aeemsto 
me  the  better  of  tbe  two.^ 

Glossin,  whoee  tongae  by  this  time  oIoto  totheioof  of  his 
month,  only  ftnswered  by  a  nod. 

'^  It  is  odd  enoi^h,^  said  Bertram,  fixing  his  eye  npon  the 
arms  and  sateway,  and  jMurtly  addressing  Ofossin,  partly  as  it 
were  thiniEing  aloud — *^  it  is  odd  the  tricks  which  onr  memory 
plays  ns.  Theremnantsofanoldprophecy,  orscmg,  orrhjrme 
of  some  kind  or  other,  retnm  to  my  recollection  on  hearing 
that  motto ;  stay — ^it  is  a  strange  jingle  of  sounds : 

"' The  dark diaU be Ught, 
And  the  wrong  made  right. 
When  Bertram's  right  and  BertramVi  miglit 
Shall  meet  on • 

I  cannot  remember  the  last  line— on  some  particular  bright ; 
height  is  the  rhyme,  I  am  sure ;  but  I  cannot  hit  up(»i  the 
preceding  word.** 

"Confoi^nd  your  memory,''  muttered  Gloesin,  *'you  re- 
member by  far  too  much  of  it  l** 

'*  There  are  other  rhymes  connected  with  these  early  recol- 
lections,'' continued  the  yonne  man.  '^  Pray,  sir,  is  there 
imy  song  current  in  this  part  of  the  worid  respecting  a  dfto^h- 
ter  of  the  King  of  the  Me  of  Man  eloping  with  a  Scot&h 
knight?'' 

^^  I  iam  the  Worst  person  in  the  world  to  oonsnlt  upon 
legejad^ry  antiquities,    answered  Glossin. 

^'  I  could  smg  such  a  ballad,''  said  Bertram,  ^'  from  one 
end  to  another  when  I  was  a  boy.  You  must  know  I  left 
Scotland,  which  is  my  native  country,  twy  young,  and  tiiose 
who  brought  me  up  discouraged  all  my  attempts  to  preserve 
I'ecollection  of  mfy*  native  land,  on  account^  i  believe,  of  a 
boyish  wish  which  I  had  to  escape  from  their  charge." 

^  ^  Very  natural,"  said  Olossin,  but  speaking  as  if  Ms  utmost 
efforts  were  unable  to  unseal  his  lips  beyond  the  width  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  so  that  his  whole  utterance  was  a  kind  of 
compressed  liutterinff,  veir  different' from  the  round,  bold, 
bullying  vdiciB  with  whidi  he  usually  spoke.  Indeed,  his  ap- 
pearance and  demeanor  during  all  this  conversation  seemed  to 
diaiinish  even  his  stren^h  and  stature  ;  so  that  he  appeared 
to  witiier  into  tlie  shadow  of  hiiliself,  now  advancm^  one 
foat,  iiow  the  other,  now  stooping  and  wriggling  his  shoulders, 
now  fumbling  with  the  buttons  of  his  waistcoat;  now  clasping 
Ills  hands  together ;  in  short,  he.  was  the  picture  of  a  mean- 
apirited,  Bhufflin^  rascal  in  the  very  agoiii^of  detection.     To 
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these  appearances  BertriEtm  was  totally  inattentir^,  being 
dragged  on  as  it  were  bv  the  current  of  his  own  associations. 
Indeed,  although  he  addressed  Olossin,  he  was  not  so  much 
thinking  of  him  as  arguing  upon  the  embarrassing  state  of 
his  own  feelings  and  recollection.  *^  Yes/' he  said,  ''Ipreserred 
my  language  among  the  sailors,  most  of  whom  spoke  Epglish, 
and  when  I  could  get  into  a  comer  by  myself  1  used  to  sing 
all  that  song  over  from  beginning  to  end  ;  I  hare  forgot  it  aU 
now,  but  I  remember  the  tune  well,  though  I  cannot  guess 
what  should  at  present  so  strongly  recall  it  to  my  memory. '^ 

lie  took  his  flageolet  from  his  pocket  and  pbyed  a  simple 
melody.  Apparently  the  tune  awoke  the  corresponding  asso- 
eisitions  of  a  mmsel  who,  close  beside  a  fine  spring  about  half- 
way down  the  descent,  and  which  had  once  supplied  the  castle 
with  water,  was  engaged  in  bleaching  linen.  9ne  immediately 
took  up  the  song  ; 

.  "  Are  these  the  links  of  Forth,  she  said, 
Or  are  they  the  crooks  <^  Dee, 
Or  the  bomue  woods  of  Warroch  Head 
That  1  so  fain  would  See?  " 

"  By  heaven,**  said  Bertram,  *'  it  is  the  very  ballad  I  I 
must  learn  these  words  from  the  girl." 

**  Confusion  1  **  thought  Glossin  ;  *'  if  I  cannot  put  a  stop 
to  this  A\  will  be  out.  O  the  devil  take  idl  ballads  and  bal-^ 
lad-makers  and  ballad-singers  !  and  that  d — d  jade  too,'  to 
set  up  her  pipe  !  You  wul  have  time  enough  for  this  on 
some  other  occasion^**  he  said  aloud  ;  ^^  at  present**  (for  now 
he  ^aw  his 'emissary  with  two  or  thuee  men  coming  up  the 
bank)^^^^ttt  present  we  must  have  some  morid^  serious  convert* 
sation  together.** 

^'  How  do  you  meim,  Hur  F**  said  Bertram,  turning  short 
upon  him^  and  noit  liking  the  tone  which  he  made  use  of . 

^'  Why,  sir,  as  to  that-^-I  believe  your  name  is  Brown  ?** 
said  Glossin. 

''  And  what  of  that,  sir  ?  *!' 

Olossin  looked  over  his  shoulder  to  see  how  near  his  party 
had  approached  ;  they  were  coming  fast  on.  *^  Vanoeest 
Brown  r  if  I  mistake  not** 

**  And  what  of  that,  sir  ?**  said  Bertram,  with  increasing 
astonishment  and  displeasure. 

'^  Why,  in  that  case,**  said  Glossin,  observing  his  friends 
had  now  got  upon  the  level  space  close  beside  them — "  in 
that  case  you  are  my  prisoner  in  the  king*s  name  I  *'  At  the 
same  time  he  stretched  his  hand  towams  B6rtram*s  collar. 
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whoa  twa  qt  ih§  ineiv  who,  had  ^o^ia  r^fsfiiz^  up^  hk  amis  ; 
lie  shook  hin^srif,  however,  fre^  of  i^eir  gra^  by/ftj violent 
efforii  iu  which  he  pitched  the  mofift  periaoacioup  ^own  the 
banli,  and,  xtowing  his  cutlass,. stood  on,  the  defensivei  while 
those,  who  had  felt  his  str^ogth  reooilpd  frppa,  Jiis  ijre^ence  and 
gazed  «t  a, saxe  distance.  ''Obsexve/^he.call^Voij.i.At;  t^^ 
same !time>  *'  Jhat  I  have  uoju^'^osp  to  resist  legal]an£Jiority ; 
satisfy  me  that  you  haye  a  magi^trate'&.wai^apt,.  and  are  au- 
iiorized  to  mi^ke  this  arrest,  apd»l.will  obeyatquiejtly ;  bnt 
let  no  man  ^ho  )oves  his  life  venture  j  to^Rprpaeh  me  till  I 
am  satisfied  fpr  what  priflie,  au4,'^y  whoseajithority,  J  am 
apprehendecl/^ ! :     .  .       ^        ,  '  / 

Glpsftiio,  the;>  cau^eji  one  ot  <ie  /Ofl^c^.  6jtH)W^.a  T^arrant 
for  the  apprehension  of  yanhe,est,^rown,.f^cu^edof  theciime 
9f  wilfuUyiaJ)^  maJiciouslv  s^^oojbiijg  -i^'t  Ch^4?#  pazlewood, 
younger  of  Hazlewood,  with  an  intent  toldll,^aftd  aUp  of  other 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  which  appointed  hun, "having 
b^n  so  apprehended,  to  be  brought  befiOTeihentext  magistrate 
for  exammatipn.,.  The  warraftt  bfeiM ' fontiaa^  and  the  fact 
such  as  he  could '  not  dehy,  B^i^ram  ;tKi;ew*d6wn  his  weapon 
and  submitted  himself  to  the  ofi&cefs,  who,  dying  on  him  with 
Oag^meas.  corresponding  to  tb^i:  forn^r^piipilwiwiiii^X,  were 
about  to  load  him  with  irpus,  alle^ng.tho  atren^h.o&d iM^^tivity 
which  he  had  displayed  aa  a  justification  of  ijijs  seyeritj-  But 
Olossln  was  ashamed  or  afraid  tto  >pe]:init  this  mpi^eoessairy 
insult,  aild  diSfected:tbe  :pris6ner  to  be  tr:©aifed  with ^^  the 
decency,  aod  even  respect,  »thait  was  consi^tei^ti  with  «^ety. 
Afraid,  however,  jbo  introduce' .him  into  bis  own  jbouse,. where 
rtiil  fartfoer  subjects  of  recoUeotioii  might  hai^i  been  sug- 
gested, and  anxious  at  the  same  time  to  cover  hie  ow|i  pro- 
ceedings by  the  sanction  of  another's  authority,  be  ordered 
his  carriage  (for  he  hkdi  latdjrflot.apj  a  oanriagie)  to  be  got 
ready,  and  in  the  meantime  directed  refreahmewits  to  be  given 
to  the  prisoner  and  the  office^,!  whoitrere  ^jopagned  to  one 
of  the  rooms  in  the  old  castle,  until  the  means  of  oonTeyanoft 
for  examination  before  a  magish^teishonld  be,  provided* 
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Briiig  in  the  evidence. 
Thou  robed  man  of  instice,  take  thy  place. 
And  thou,  his  ^oke-feilow.of  equity. 
Bench  by  his  side ;  you  are  of  the  commissiont 
Sit  you  Jkx). 

While  the  carriage  was  getting  ready,  Glo^in  had  a 
letter  to  compose,  about  whick  he  wasted  no  small  time.  It 
was  to  his  ueig^bor,  as  he  was  lond  of  calling  him.  Sir 
Robert  Btazlewood  of  Hazlewood^  the  head  of  an  ancient  and 
powerful  interest  in  the  county,  n^hich  had  in  the  d,ecadence 
of  the^EUangowan  family  gradually  succeeded  to  much  of 
their  authority  and  influence.  The  present  representative  of 
the  family  wa^  an  elderly  man,  dotingly  fond  of  his  own 
famUy,  which  was  limited  to  an  only  s(m  ^nd  daughter,  and 
stoicaJly  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  all  mankind  beside^.  For 
the  rpst;^  he  was  honorable  in  his  general  dealings  beca^se  he 
was  afraid  to  suJBf^r  the  censure  of  the  world,  land  just' from  a 
better  motive.  iBLe  was  presumptuously  over-conceited  on 
the  score  of  family  pride  and  importance,  a  feeling  consider- 
ably enhanced  by  his  late  succession  to  the  title  of  a  Nova 
Scotia  baronet ;  and  he  hated  the  mepiory  of  the  l^langowan 
family,  though  now  a  mwnory  only,  because  a  certain  baron 
pf  thatt  houae  va^  traditionally  rewrted  to  have  caused  the 
founder  of  the  Ha,zlewood  family  hold  his  stirrup  until  be 
mounted,  into  his  paddle.  In  his  general!  deportment  he 
was  pozapous  aoad  important,  affecting  a  ajpecies  oi! ,  florid  elor 
cutiou,  which  of teni  became  ridiculous  frpm  bis  misarranging 
the  triads  aiid  quaternions  with  which  he  loaded  his  sen- 
tences. ,.   , 

To  this  personage  Glossin  was  now  4;o  write  in  such  a  con- 
ciliatoiry  #^  aef  mi^t  be  mps^  acceptable  to  his  vanity  and 
family  pride,  and  the  following  was  the  form  ol  his  note : 

^*  Mr.  Gilbert  Glossin  ^'  (he  longed  to  add  of  Ellangowan, 
but  prudfence  prevailed,  and  he  suppressed  that  terntorial 
desi^^icm)--^*'*  iff.  Gilbferi;  Gio^iH  has  the  hottor  ik)  bffer  Mb 
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most  respectful  compliments  to  Sir  Eobert  Hazlewood,  and  to 
inform  him  that  he  has  this  morning  been  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  the  person  who  wounded  Mr.  C.  Hazlewood.     As 
Sir  Robert  Hazlewood  may  probably  choose  to  conduct  the  ex- 
amination of  this  criminal  himself,  Mr.  G.  Glossin  will  cause 
the  man  to  be  carried  to  the  inn  at  Kippletringan  or  to  Hazle- 
wood House,  as  Sir  Bdbert  Hazlewood  may  be  pleased  to  di- 
rect.    And,  with  Sir  Robert  Hazlewood's  permission,  Mr.  G. 
Glossin  will  ajbtend  him  at  either ;<^f  these  places  with  the  proofs 
and  declarations  which. he  has  been  so  mrtunicte  as  to  collect 
respecting  this  atnocious  'business.^ 
Addres^dd, 
'^  SlB,  Robert  Hazlewood  of  Hazlewood,  Bart. 
^'Hazlewood  House,  etc.,  etc. 
.      **  Elw.  0»*  . 
"Tufifiday.*' 

This  note  he  dispatched  by  a  servant  on  horseback,  and 
having  given  the  man  some  time  to  get  ahead,  and  desired  him 
to  ride  fast,  he  ordered  two  officers  of  justice  to  get  into  the 
carriage  with  Bertram ;  and  he  himself,  mounting  his  horse, 
accompanied  them  at  a  slow  pace  to  the  point  where  the  roads 
to  Kippletringan  and  Hazlewood  House  separated,  and  there 
awaited  the  return  of  his  messenger,  in  order  that  his  farther 
route  might  be  determined  by  Sie  answer  he  should  receive 
from  the  Baronet  In  about  half  an  hour  his  servant  returned 
with  the  following  answer,  handsomely  folded,  and  seded  with 
the  Hazlewood  arms,  having  the  Nova  Scotia  badge  depending 
from  the  shield : 

'^  Sir  Robert  Hazlewood  of  Hazlewood  returns  Mr.  6. 
Glossin's  compliments,  and  thanks  him  for  the  ^uble  he  has 
taken  in  a  matter  affecting  the  safety  of  Sir  Robertas  family. 
Sir  R.  H.  requests  Mr.  G.  G.  will  have  the  goodness  to  bring 
the  prisoner  to  Hazlewood  Hoise  for  examination,  with  the 
other  proofs  or  declarations  which  he  mentions.  And  aft^r 
the  business  is  over,  in  case  Mr.  G.  G.  is  not  otherwise  en- 
gaged, Sir  B.  fmd  Lady  Hazlewood  request  his  company  to 
oinner.'* 

'        Addressed,  ' 

"  Mr,  GiLBBBT  GiiOSSiKi  etc. 

"  HaELSWOOD  HdXJSB, 

"  Tuesday." 

^^§0  r\ thought  JM[r.  ,Glofif8in^  ^^J^re  is  one  finger  in  at 
least,  and  iihati  will  makethe  me^sof  introducii^my^hole 
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hand.  But  I  must  first  get  clear  of  this  wretched  young  fel- 
low. I  think  I  can  manage  Sir  Kobert.  He  is  dull  and 
pompous,  and  will  be  alike  disposed  to  listen  to  my  sugges- 
tions ,upon  the  law  of  the  case  and  to  assume  the  credit  of 
acting  upon  tnem  as  his  own  proper  motion.  So  I  shall  have 
the  advantaj^e  of  being  the  real  magistrate,  without  the  odium 
of  responsibility.^' 

As  he  cherished  these  hopes  and  expectations,  the  carriage 
approached  Hazlewood  House  through  a  noble  avenue  of  old 
<m£s,  which  shrouded  the  ancient  abbey-resembling  huilding 
so  called.  It  was  a  large  edifice,  built  at  different  periods, 
part  having  actually  been  a  priory,  upon  the  suppression  of 
which,  in  tne  time  of  Queen  Mary,  the  first  of  the  family  had 
obtained  a  gift  of  the  house  and  surrounding  lands  from  the 
crown.  It  was  pleasantly  situated  in  a  large  deer-park,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  we  have  before  mentioned.  The  scenery 
around  was  of  a  dark,  solemn,  and  somewhat  melancholy  cast, 
according  well  with  the  architecture  of  the  house.  Every- 
thing appeared  to  be  kept  in  the  hij^hest  possible  order,  and 
announced  the  opulence  and  rank  of  the  proprietor. 

As  Mr.  Glossin's  carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  hall. 
Sir  Robert  reconnoitred  the  new  vehicle  from  the  windows. 
According  to  his  aristocratic  feelings,,  there  was  a  degree  of 
presumption  in  this  novus  homo,  this  Mr.  Gilbert  Crlossm,  late 

writer  in ,  presuming  to  set  up  such  an  accommodation  at 

all ;  but  his  wrath  was  mitigated  when  he  observed  that  the 
mantle  upoi;i  the  panels  only  bore  a  plain  cipher  of  G.  G. 
This  apparent  modesty  was  indeed  solely  owing  to  the  delay 
of  Mr.  Cumming  oi  the  Jjyon  OflSce,  who,  heing  at  that  time 
engaged  in  discovering  and  matriculating  the  arms  of  two 
commissaries  from  North  America,  three  English-Irish  peers, 
and  two  great  Jamaica  iradei^,  had  heen  more  slow  than  usual 
in  findijig  an  escutcheon  for  the  n^w  L^rd  of  Ellangowan, 
But  his  delay  told  to  the  advantage  of  Glossin  in  the  opinion 
of  the  j^'oud  3aronet.  ,  '. 

While  the  6fl^i:s  of  justice  detained  their  prisoner  in  a 
sort  of  stewai;d^s  room^  Mr.  Glossin  was  ushered  mtowh^  wag 
called  the  great  oak-paflor,  a  long  roopi^  panelled  with  ^ell- 
varnished  wainscot,  and  adorned  wit;h  ttie  grim  portraits  oi  Sir 
Robert  Hazlewood's  ancestry*  The^yisitor,  whot  ha^^io  in- 
t^nwl;  pQii8icy)u^ne88  qt  w,9j;thto  bftlance  that  of  cT?ie^wie8s,.cl 
birth,  felt  his  inferiority^  and  by  the  depth  of  his  bow  and 
the  obsequious^ess  of  his  demeanor  showed  that  ,the  Laird  of 
Ells^gowan  was  siOJik  ;for  the  time  in  the  old  ^nd  submissive 
habits  9^  tbe  quondam  retainer  of  the  law.     He  would  h^ve 
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persuaded  himself,  indeed,  that  he  was  only  humoring  the 
pride  of  the  old  Baronet  for  the  purpose  of  turning  it  to  his 
own  advantage,  hut  his  feelings  were  of  a  mingled  nature,  and 
he  felt  the  influence  of  those  very  prejudices  which  he  pre- 
tended to  flatter. 

The  Baronet  received  his  visitor  with  that  condescending 
parade  which  was  meant  at  once  to  assert  his  own  vast  superi- 
drity,  and  to  show  the  generosity  and  courtesy  with  whicn  he 
coUld  waive  it,  and  descend  to  the  level  of  ordinary  conver- 
sation with  ordinary  men.  He  thanked  Glossin  for  his  atten- 
tion to  a  mktter  in  which  ^'  young  Hazlewbod  *'  was  so  intimately 
concerned,  and,  pointing  to  his  family  pictures,  observed, 
with  a  gi>cious  smile,  ^*  Indeed,  these  venerable  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Glossin,  are  as  much  obliged  as  I  am  in  this  case,  for  the 
labor,  pain3,  care,  and  trouble  which  you  have  taken  in  their 
behalf  ;  and  J.  have  Ho  doubt,  were  they  capable  of  expressing 
thems^ves,  would  join  hie,  sir,  in  thanking  Vou  for  the 
favor  you  havQ  conferred  upon  the  house  of  Hazlewood  by 
taking  (^re,  and  trouble,  sir,  and  interest  in  bel^alf  of  ^e 
young  gentleman  who  is  to  continue  their,  nairie  and  family.^ 

Thncd  bowed  Glossin,  and  each  time  more  profoundly 
than  before  ;  once  in  hoiior.  of  the  knight  who  stood  upright 
before  him,  once  px  respect  to  the  ouiet  personages  who  patiently 
hung  lipon  tHe  wainscot,  and  a  third  time  in  deference  to  the 
young  gientleman  li^ho  was  to  carry  on  the  name  and  family. 
Roturier  as  he  was.  Sir  Robert  was  gratified  by  the  homage 
which  he  rendered,  and  proceeded  in  a  tone  of  gracious  famil- 
iarity :  ''  Atid  now,  Mr.  Glossin,  n^y  exceeding  gbod  friend, 
you  mu^t  allow  me  to  aVail  myself  of  your  knowledge  of  law 
m  our  proceedings  in  this  matter,  lam  not  much  in  the 
habit  of  acting  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  ;  it  suits  better  with 
other  gentlemen,  whose  domestic  and  family  affairs  require 
less  constant  superintendence,  attention^'  and  management 
than  mine.^ 

Of  course,  whatever  small  assistance  Mr.  Glossin  could 
render  was  entirely  at  Sir  Robert  Hazle  wood's  service;  but,  as 
Sir  Ro^bei^t  HazleWood's  name  stood  high  in  the  list  of  the 
feculty,  the  said  Mr.  Glossin  could  not  prestime  to  hope  it 
could  be  either  necessary  or  useful.  ' 

"  Why,  iny  good  sir,  you  will  understand  me  only  to  mean 
that  I  am  aonfethjing  deficient  in  th^  practical  khowlfedge  of 
th^  ordinary  details  of  justice  business.  I  was  indeed  educated 
to  the  bar,  and  might  boast  perhaps  at  one  time  that  I  had 
made  some  progress  in  the  spieculalive  and  abstrkct  and  ab- 
struse doctrines  of  our  municipal  code  ;  but  there  is  in  the 
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];»r6Bent  day  so  little  opportunity  of  a  man  ol  family  and  for- 
tuiie  yigins:to  that  emmence  at  the  bar  which  is  attained  by 
advehturers  who  are  as  willing  to  plead  for  John  a'  Nokes  as 
fon  thi^  first  nobte  of  the  land,  that  I  was  really  early  dis- 
gusted with  practice.  '  The  first  case,  indeed,  which  was  laid 
on  my  table  quite  sickened  me  :  it  respected  a  bar^in,  sir,  of 
tallow  between  a  butcher  and  a  candle-maker ;  and  I  found  it 
was  expected  that  I  should  grease  my  mouth  not  only  with 
thfeir  vulgar  names,  but  Inth  all '  tne  techtiicial  terms  and 

Ehr^is  am  peculiar  language  of  their  dirty  arts.     Upon  my 
onor,  iny  good  sir,  I  have  nev6r  been  able  to  bear  the  smell 
of  a  tallow-oandle  since.  ^'    ' 

Pitying,  as  i^eemed  to  be  expected,  the  iriean  use  to  which 
tiie  Baronet's  faculties  had  been  degraded  on  this  melancholy 
occasion,  Mr.:  Olossinoffei'ed  to  oflfciate  as  clerk  or  assessor; 
or  in  any  way  in  which  he  could  be  most  useful.  *'  And  with 
a  view  to  possessing  you  of  the  whole  business,  arid;  in  thd 
first  place,  there  will,  I  believe,  be  no  difl&culty  in  proving  the 
main  fact^  that  thid  was  the  person  Who  fired  the  unhappy 
piece.  Should  he  dedy  it,  it  caii  be  proved  by  Mr.  Hasifef 
wood,  I  presume  ?^  ,  •- 

'<*  Yodng  flazlewood  is  jidt  at  home  to-day,  Mr.  Gl6ssin.'^ 
'*' But  we  can  have  thd  oath  6f  the  servant  who  attended 
hitii,-^  said  the'  rk^Af  Mr.«  ^Glossin  •  /^indeed,  I  hardly- think 
tiiefadi  will  be  dispute.  I  ^m  more  apprehensive  that^  from 
the  too  favorable  and  indulgent  mdnner  in  which  I  have  un- 
dei«1»o4  that  Mr.  Ha.«lewd^  has  bwn  pleased  to  represent 
thebusin^^ss,  thedssdilt  may  be  considered  as  accidetital,  and 
♦he  injury  aiB  unrntentionttl^  so^that'the  felloe  may  be  imme^ 
lately  setf  at  KberiytGfdo^m?ote'i^isehibf.'*  •       . 

"  1  have  not  the  honor  to  know  the  gentleman  who  now 
holds  the  office  bf '  king's  ad voed;te,'^  replied  ^Sir  Bobert, 
gravely  \  '^but  I  presunie,  sir — niy^  f  am  confident,  that  he 
willcdnsiderthetnerefadfc'of' having  wouhded  Voting  Harie- 
wood  of  Hazlewood,  even  by  injidverteiicy,  to  take  the  inatter 
in  its4tltMe3t  «nd  gtotlestyiarKl  ifif*  its*  ttiOB^fdViyriabieand  imi- 
prcAablej  Hght,"a3l,  eW^e  Whi9h^WilI5b*'Mtt;  easily 'atoned  by 
itt^risonment,  aiid'as  mbre  deserVfcg'of  fep6i*t€ition.'' 

*  *^lndeed^  Sii^  5lobei*t,^'  said  his^asseif'ting  brother  in  ius- 
fefey'  **^I  wii<eiltirely^«il  jtMir  ojrfnion'j  but^^I  do.n*!  kn(>wnow 
it  is,  I  have  bbseiiyred^ f the  Emiiburj^h  g^fatlembn  of 'the  baa*, 
tod  even^Mie  i!)fecers"<i>f  the  crown >  pique^  thetnS^ivfe  lipdh  an 
indiffeifent'administratioh  of  justikje,  iHthout  rfespect  to  rani 
and  f atBfily ;.  and  I  Sh6tild  f  efer — ^^'     .        ■/ 

^'How/sir,  wit&cfut  respect  to  rank  tod  family P    Will 
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you  tell  me  that  doctrine  caji  be  held  by  m0n  of  hifih  aad 
l^lJ  education?  No,  sir ;  if  a  trifle  .stolen  ia  the  street  10 
tenned  m^re  pickery,  but  is  derated  into  siicrilege  if  tibe 
crime  be  committed  in  a  church,  so,  according  to  the  iust 
gradations  of  society,  the  guilt  of  an  injury  is  enhancea  by 
the  rank  of  the  person  to  whom  it.  is  offered,  done,  or  perpe- 
trated, sir.'' 

Glopisin  bowed  low  to  this  deqlaratio^  ex.dathedrd,  but 
observed,  that  in  case  of  thj3  v^ry  wo^st,  and  of  such  unnatu- 
ral doctrines  bein^  actually,  held  as  he  had  already  hinted, 
*'  the  la5T  had  anofli^r  hold  on  ^r.  Va^bee$t  Brown/'   - 

"Vanbeest  Brown!  is  that  the  fellow's  name?  Good 
Qod  {  that  young  Hazlewood  ot  Ha^lewood  should  have  had 
his  life  :fQdajigQred,  tl^e  claricfle  of  his  right  shoulder  coni^d- 
^rabljr  lacerated  m^  dislofdgad>  seyeral;  hurge  >drQps.  or  slugs 
deposited  in  th^  acromion  procesci^  a^  the  acoount  of  the 
fami^  surgeon  expressly  be^,  and  all  by  an  obscure  wretch 
named  Yanbe^st  Brown  P'  *        » 

^'  Why,  Bcally,  Sir  Robert,  it  is  a  thing  which  we  can 
hardly  bear  to  think  of  ;  but,  beg^ng  t0n  thofusand  piqrdons 
for  resuming  what  I  was  about  to  say,  a  person  of  tue  same 
name  is,  as  appears  from  thei^  papears  [produoing  Dirk  Hat- 
teraick's  pooKet-bpok],  mate  to  the  smuggling  Tessel  who 
offered  spcb  violence  at  Woodbourne,  and  1  have,  no  doufot 
that  this  is  the  same  individual ;  ,whijcb^  howeyer,  your  ^acute 
discrimination  will  easily. b|3  able  to ia^oeriwn/' 

^^  The  same,  my  good  sir,  he  must  assMr^y  be ;  H  would 
be  injustice  even  to  the  meanest  of  the  people  i^  supnose 
there  could  be  found  among  them  iWQ  pe^^sons  dooioibd  to 
bear  a  name  so  shocking  to^on^'s  ears  as  this  of  Vanbeest 
Brown/' 

"Time,  Sir  Robert;  most  unquestionably;  there  cannot 
be  a  shadow  of  doubt  of  it.  But  you.  see  farther,  that  this 
circumstance  accounts  for  the  naan's  desperate  conduct. 
Tou,  Sir  Robert,  will  discover  the  motive  for  his  crime — ^you, 
1  say,  win  diaoofpr  it  without  difl^culty  on  your  giving  your 
mind  to  the  e^mi^ation  ^  for.  my  part,  I  <;annot  help  ami- 
pecting  the  moving  i^ng  to  have  oeen  revenge  for  the  gal- 
lantry with  which  Mr.  ^azlewood,  with  aU  the  spirit  of  hii 
renowned  forefathers,  defended  the  house  at  Woodboumt 
against  this  viUam  and  his  lawlefis  companions.'' 

'^I  will  inquire  into  it,  my  good  sir,''  said  the  learned 
Baronet.  '*  Yet  even  now  I  vulture  to  conjecture  that  I  shall 
adopt  the  solution  or  exj>lanation  of  this  riddle,  enigma,  or 
mysteiy  which  you  Iwve  in  some  deigree  tiius  started.    Yes  I 
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rerenge  it  must  be ;  and,  good  Heaven !  entertained  by  and 
gainst  whom  ?  entertained,  fostered,  cherished  against  young 
Hazlewood  of  Hazlewood,  and  in  part  carried  into  effect, 
executed,  and  implemented  by  the  hand  of  Vanbeest  Brown ! 
These  are  dreadful  days  indeed,  my  worthy  neighbor  [this 
epithet  indicated  a  rapid  advance  in  the  Baronet's  good 
graces]— days  when  the  Dulwarks  of  society  are  shaken  to  their 
mighty  base,  and  that  rank  which  forms,  as  it  were,  its  high- 
est grace  and  ornament  is  mingled  and  confused  With  the 
viler  parts  ^  of  the  architecture.  0,  my  good  Mr.  GHbert 
Glossin,  in  my  tiine,  sir,  the  use  of  swords  and  pistols,  and 
such  honorable  arms,  was  reserved  by  the  nobility  and  gentry 
to  themselves,  Mid  the  disputes  of  the  vulgar  were  decided  by 
the  weapons  which  nature  had  given  them,  or  by  cudgels  cut, 
broken,  or  hewed  out  of  the  next  wood.  But  now,  sir,  the 
clouted  shoe  of  the  peaswt  galls  the  kibe  of  the  courtier. 
The  lower  ranks  have  their  quarrels,  sir,  and  their  points  of 
honor,  and  their  revenges,  which  they  must  bring,  forsooth, 
to  fatal  arbitrament.  But  well,  well !  it  will  last  my  time. 
Let  us  have  in  this  fellow,  this  Vanbeest  BrowUi  and  makeaa 
«&d  of  him,  at  least  for  the  present,'' 
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'    Twashe 
Qave  heat  unto  the  injury,  whith  F^tuntedt 
like  a  petard  ill-lighted,  into  the  l)09om 
Of  him  gave  lire  to*t.    Yet  I  hope  his  hurt 
iB  not  so  dangerous  but  he  may  recover. 

Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

The  prisoner  was  now  presented  before  the!  two  ^^rorshipfiil 
magistrates.  Glossin^  partly  from  some*  compunctidus  visit- 
ingSy  and  partly  out  of  his  cautious  resolntion  to  suffer  Sir 
Bobert  Haziewood  to  be  the  ostensible  manager  of  the  whole 
elimination,  looked  down  nponthe  table;  and  busied  himself 
with  reading  and  arranging  the  papers  rtopecting  the  bnsi* 
ness,  only  now  and  then  throwing  m  a  skimil  catchword  as 
prompter,  when  he  saw  the  principal,  and  apparently  most  ac- 
tiye,  magistrate  stand  in  need  of  a  hint.  As  for  Sir  Robert 
Haziewood,  he  assumed  on  his  part  a  happy  mixture  of  the 
austerity  of  the  justice  combined  with  the  display  of  personal 
dignity  appertaining  to  the  baronet  of  ancient  family. 

''  There,  constables,  let  him  stand  there  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table.  Be  so  good  as  look  me  in  the  face,  sir,  and 
raise  your  voice  as  you  answer  the  questions  which  I  am  going 
to  put  to  you.'* 

*'  May  I  beg,  in  the  first  place,  to  know,  sir,  who  it  is  that 
takes  the  trouble  to  interrogate  me  ?  '*  said  the  prisoner ;  '*  for 
the  honest  gentlemen  who  have  brought  me  here  have  not  been 
pleased  to  furnish  any  information  upon  that  point.'' 

'^  And  pray,  sir,'*  answered  Sir  Eobert,  "  what  has  my  name 
and  qualitjr  to  do  with  the  questions  lam  about  to  ask  you  ?'* 

"  Nothing,  perhaps,  sir,^'  replied  Bertram ;  "but  it  may 
considerably  mnuence  my  disposition  to  answer  them." 

"  Why,  then,  sir,  you  will  please  to  be  informed  that  yon 
are  in  presence  of  Sir  Bobert  Haziewood  of  Haziewood,  and 
another  justice  of  peace  for  this  county — that's  all." 

As  this  intimation  produced  a  less  stunning  effect  upon 
tta^  prisoner  than  he  had  anticipated.  Sir  Bobert  proceeded 
in  his  investigation  with  an  increasing  dislike  to  the  object 
of  it. 

SOS 
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*'  Is  jronr  name  Vanbeest  Brown,  sir  ?^ 

*'  It  IS,**  answered  the  prisoner. 

*'  So  far  weH ;  and  how  are  we  to  design  you  farther,  sir  ?'* 
demanded  the  Justice. 

*' Captain  in  his  Majesty^s  — —  regiment  of  horse,** 
answered  Bertram. 

The  Baronet^s  ears  received  this  intimation  with  a^nish- 
ment ;  but  he  was  refreshed  in  courage  by  an  incredulous 
look  from  Glossin,  and  by  hearing  him  gently  titter  a  sort  of 
i  liter jectional  whistle,  in  a  note  of  surprise  and  contempt. 
^^I  believe,  my  friend,'' said  Sir  Robert,  ^'we  shall  find  for 
you,  before  we  part,  a  more  humble  title/* 

"If  you  do,  sir,''  replied  his  prisoner,  "  I  shall  willingly 
submit  to  any  punishment  which  such  an  imposture  shall  be 
thought  to  deserve." 

"  Well,  sir,  we  shall  see,"  continued  Sir  Robert.  **  Do  you 
know  young  Hazle  wood  of  Hazlewood  ?" 

"  I  never  saw  the  gentleman  who  I  am  informed  bears  that 
name  excepting  once,  and  I  regret  that  it  was  under  very 
unpleasant  circumstances." 

*'  You  mean  to  acknowledge,  then,"  said  the  Baronet, "  that 
you  inflicted  upon  young  Hazlewood  of  Hazlewood  that  wound 
which  endangered  his  Me,  considerably  lacerated  the  clavicle 
of  hi&  right  shoulder,  and  deposited,  as  the  family  surgeon 
declares,  several  large  drops  or  slugs  in  the  acrcnnion 
process  ?"  !  ' 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  Bertram,  "I  can  only  say  lam  equal- 
ignorant  of  and  sorry  for  the  extent  of  the  damage  which 
w^xO  young  gentleman  has  sustained.  I  met  him  in  a  narrow 
path,  walking  with  two  ladies  and  a  servant,  and  before  I 
could  either  pass  them  or  address  them,  this  young  Hazlewood 
took  his 'gun  from  his  servant,  prtoeiited  it  against  my  body, 
aud  cornmanded,  me  in  the  most  haughty  tone  to  stand  back. 
I  was  neithe^  inclined  to  submit  to  his  authority  nor  to  leave 
him  in  possession  of  the  means  to  injure  me,  which  he  seemed 
disposed  tp  use  with  such  rashness.  I  therefore  closed  with 
him  for'fcKe  purpose  of  disarming  him;  aiid,  jtistas  I  had 
nearly  effected  my.  purpose,  the  piece  went  off  accidentally, 
and,  to  my  regret  then  and  since,  inflicted  tipon  the  young 
gentleman  a  severer  chastisement  than  I  desired,  though  I  am 
glad  to  understend  it  is  like  to  prove  no  more  than  hisunpro^ 
voked  folly  deserved." 

"  And  so,  sir,''  said  the  Baronet,  every  feature  swollen 
with  offended  dignity,  ''you,  sir,  admit,  sir,  that  it  was  your 
purpose,  sir,  and  your  intention,  sir,  and  the  real  jet  ana  oV 
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ject  of  your  assault,  sir,  to  disann  youug  Hazlewood  of  Hazle- 
wood  of  his  gun,  sir,  or  his  fowling^piecex  or  his  fusee,  or 
whatever.  j^Qu  please  to  call  it,  sir,  upon,  the  king's  highway, 
sir  ?  1  think  this  will  do,  my  worthy  neighbor  1  I  think  he 
should  standi pommitted?''  l' 

*'  You  are  by  far  the  best  judge.  Sir  Robert,'^  sajd  Glossin, 
in  his  mostinsinuating  tone  ;  ^'  but  if  I  might  presunte  to  hint, 
there  wa&  something  about  these  smu^fflers/' 

"'Very  true,  good  sir.  And  besides,  sir,  you,  Vanbeest 
Brown,  who  call  yourself  a  captain  in  his  Majesty^s  service, 
are  no  better  or  worse  than  a  rjaaoally  mate  of  a  sniuggler !  ^' 

*^  Eeally,  sir,''  said  Bertmm,  '^you  are  an  old  gentleman, 
and  acting  under  sois^e  sti^ange .  dciusion,  otherwise  I  should 
be  very  angry  with  you/' 

"  Old  gentleman,  sir  !  strange  delusion,  sir  1 "  said  Sir  Rob- 
ert, colonng  with  indignation.  "I  protest  and  decha^e- — 
Why,  sir,  have  you  any  letters  or  papers  that  can  establish 
your  pretended  rank  and  estate  and  commission  ?  '* 

''If one  at  presiqnt,  sir,"  answered  Bertram ;  ''  but  in  the 
return  of  a  post  or  two        " 

''  And  how  do  you,  sir,"  continued  t)ie  Baronet,  '*  if  you 
are  a  captain  in  his  Majesty's  service — ^how  do  you  chance  to 
be  travelling  in  Scotland  without  letters  of  introduction, 
credentials.  Baggage,  or  anything  belonging  to  your  pretended 
rank,  estate,  and  condition,  as  I  said  before  ? '' 

''Sir,"  replied  the  prisoner,  "  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
robbed  of  my  clothes  and  baggage*" 

"  Oho  I  then  you  are  the  gentleman  who  took  a  post- 

chaise  from to  Kippletringan,  gave  the  boy  the  slip  on 

the  road,  and  sent  two  of  your  accomplices  to  oeat  the  boy 
and  bring  away  the  baggage  ?" 

"  I  was>  sir,  in  a  carriage,  as  you  describe,  was  obliged  to 
alight  in  the  snow,. and  lost  my  way  endeavoring  to  find,  the 
rosd  to  Kippletringan.  The  landlady  of  the  inn  will  in- 
form you  that  on  my  arrival  there  th^  next  day,  my  first 
inquiries  were  after  the  boy." 

'^Then  give  me  leave  to  ask  where  you  spent  the  night, 
not  in  the  snoiif,  I  presume  ?  You  do  not  suppose  that  will 
pass,  or  be  taken,  credited,  and  received  ?" 

"  I  beg  leave,"  said  Bertram,  his  recollection  turning  to 
the  gypsey  female  and  to  the  promise  he  had  given,  her — "  I 
beg  leave  to  decline  answering  that  question.' 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Sir  Robert.  "  Were  you  not 
during  that  night  in  the  ruins  of  Demcleugh  ?-rin  the  jiiins 
of  De^nclengh,;  sir  ?*^ 
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^'I  have  told  you  that  I  do  not  intend  answering  that 
question/^  replied  Bertram. 

*^  Well,  sir,  then  you  will  stand  committed,  sir, ^'  said  Sir 
Robert,  *^  and  be  sent  to  prison,  sir,  that's  all,  sir.  Have  the 
goodness  to  look  at  these  papers ;  are  you  the  Vanbeest  Brown 
who  is  there  mentioned  ? '' 

It  must  be  remarked  that  Glossin  had  shuffled  among  the 
paj)ers  some  writings  which  really  did  belong  to  Bertram,  and 
which  had  been  found  by  the  officers  in  the  old  vault  where 
his  portmaTiteau  was  ransacked. 

"  Some  of  these  papers, '^  said  Bertram,  looking  over  them, 
*'  are  mine,  and  were  in  my  portfolio  when  it  was  stolen  from 
the  post-chaise.  They  are  memoranda  of  little  value,  and, 
I  see,  have  been  carefully  selected  as  affording  no  evidence  of 
my  rank  or  character,  which  many  of  the  other  papers  would 
have  established  fully.  They  are  mingled  with  snip-accounts 
and  other  papers,  belonging  apparently  to  a  person  of  the 
same  name.'' 

"  And  wilt  thou  attempt  to  persuade  me,  friend,"  de- 
manded Sir  Eobert,  "that  there  are  two  persons  in  this 
country  at  the  same  time  of  thy  very  uncommon  and  awk- 
wardly sounding  name  ? " 

'*  I  really  do  not  see,  sir,  as  there  is  an  old  Hazlewood  and 
a  young  Hazlewood,  why  there  should  not  be  an  old  and  a  young 
vanbeest  Brown.  And,  to  speak  seriously,  I  was  educated  in 
Holland,  and  I  know  that  this  name,  however  uncouth  it  may 
sound  in  British  ears " 

Glossin,  conscious  that  the  prisoner  was  now  about  to  enter 
upon  dangerous  ground,  interfered,  though  the  interruption 
was  unnecessary,  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  attention  of 
Sir  Robert  Hazlewood  j  who  was  speechless  and  motionless  with 
indignation  at  the  presumptuous  comparison  implied  in  Ber- 
tram's last  speech.  In  fact,  the  reins  of  his  throat  ajid  of 
his  temples  swelled  almost  to  bursting,  and  he  sat  with  the 
indignant  and  disconcerted  air  of  one  wno  has  received  a  mor- 
tal insult  from  a  quarter  to  which  beholds  it  unmeet  and  in- 
decorous to  make  any  reply.  While,  with  a  bent  brow  and 
an  angry  eye,  he  was  drawing  in  his  breath  slowly  and  majes- 
tically, and  puffing  it  forth  again  with  deep  and  solemn  exer- 
tion, Glossin  stepped  in  to  his  assistance.  ^*  I  should  think 
how.  Sir  Robert,  with  great  submission,  that  this  matteuiaay 
be  ijlosed.  One  of  the  constables,  besides  the  pregnant  proof 
already  produced,  offers  to  make  oath  that  the  ffword  of  which 
the  pri^one^  was  this  ihomiii^  deprived  (while  using.it,  by 
the  way^  in  resistance  to  a  legal  warrant)-  was  a  cutlass  tals?eh 
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from  him  in  a  fray  between  the  officers  and  smncglers  inst 
previous  to  their  attack  upon  Wood  bourne.  And  yet,  he 
added,  '^  I  would  not  have  you  form  any  rash  construction  up- 
on that  subject ;  perhaps  the  young  man  can  explain  how  he 
came  bjr  that  weapon/' 

''That  question,  sir,"  said  Bertram,  '*I  shall.also  leave 
unanswered. 

:  "  There  is  yet  another  cirdumstMlce  to  be  in<juired  into, 
always  under  Sir  Robert's  leave,'' insinuated  Glossiin.  ''This 
prisoner  put  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Mae-Candlish  of  Bapple- 
tringan  a  parcel  -containing  a  variety  of  gold  coins  and  valu- 
oble  articles  of '  different  kinds.  Perhaps,  Sir  Robert,  you 
mi^ht  think  it  right  to  ask  how  he  came  by  property  of  a  de- 
scription which  seldom  occurs  ?  " 

.  "  You,  sir,  Mr.  Vanbeest  Brown,  sir,  you  hear  the  ques- 
tion, sir,  which  the  gentleman  asks  you  ?'^ 

"  I  have  particular  reasons  for  declining  to  answer  that 
question,"  answered  Bertram. 

"  Then  I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  Glossin,  who  had  brought 
matters  to  the  point  he  desired  to  reach>  "  our  duty  must  lay 
us  under  the  necessity  ta  sign  a  warrant  of  committal." 

"  As  you  please,  sir,"  answered  Bertram ;  "  take  care,  how- 
ever, what  you  do.  Observe  that  I  inform  you  that  I  am  a 
cajptain  in  his  Majesty's  -^— -  regiment,  and  that  I  am  just 
reramed  from  India^  and  therefore  cannot  possibly  be 
connected  with  any  of  those  contraband  traders  you  talk  of ; 
that  my  lieutenant-colonel  is  now  at  Nottingham,  the  major> 
with  the  officers  of  my  corps,  at  Kingston-upon-Thames.,  I 
offer  before  you  both  to  submit  io  any  degree  of  ignominy  if, 
within  the  return  of  the  Kingston  imd  J^ttingham  posts,  I 
am  not  able  to  establish  these  points.  Or  you  may  write  to 
the  agent  for  the  regiment  if  you  please,  and ^" 

"This  is  all  very  well,  sir,"  said  Glossin,  b^inning  to  fear 
lest  the  firm  expostulation  of  Bertram  should  make  some  im- 
pression on  Sir  Robert,  who  would  almost  have  died  of  shame 
at  committing  such  a  solecism  as  sending  a  captain  of  horse  to 
jail — "  this  is  all  very  well,  sir  ;  but  is  there  no  person  nearer 
whom  you  could  refer  to  ?  " 

"There  are  only  two  persons  in  this  country  who  know 
anything  of  me,"  replied  the  prisoner.  "One  is  a  plain 
Liddesdale  sheep«*farmer,  caUed  Dinmontof  Charlie^s  Hope; 
but  he  knows  nothing  more  of  me  than  what  I  told  him^  and 
what  I  now  tell  you.'^ 

"  Why,  this  is  well  enouglf.  Sir  Robert ! "  said  Olossin* 
"  I  suppose  he  would  bring  forward  this  thick-skulled  fellow 
to  give  nis  oath  of  credulity.  Sir  Robert,  ha,  ha,  ha  I" 
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**And  what  is  your  other  witness,  friend?**  said  the 
Baronet. 

"A  gentleman  whom  I  hare  some  reluctance  to  mention 
because  of  certain  private  reasons,  but  under  whose  ccmimand 
I  SjE^ed  some  time  in  India,  and  who  is  too  much  a  man  of 
honorto  refuse  his  testimony  to  my  character  as  a  soldier  and 
gentleman/' 

'^  And  who  is  this  doughty  witness,  pray,  sir  ?^  said  Sir 
Robert,  *'som^  half-pay  quartermaster  or  sergeant,  I  sup- 
pose?^.      '   '.     '  '        '■''■',''  '    " 

^*  Obfotiel  Guy  Mannering,  late  of  the  — -*  regiikient,  in 
which,  as  I  told  you>  I  have  a  troop.'* 

:^^  Colonel  Guy  Mannering  !'*  thought  Qlossin,  *' who  the 
devil  could  have  rnessed  this?'* 

-  ''Colonel  Guy  Mannering  ?'*  echoed  the  Baronet,  coftBid*- 
erably  shaken  in  his  opinion.  '*  My  good  sir,'*  apart  to 
Gk>8sin,  ''the  young  man  with  a  dreadfully  plebeian  liame 
and  a  gooddeal  of  modest  assuisance  has  nevertheleBs  something 
of  the  tone  and  manners  and  feeling  of  a  gentleman,  of  one 
at  leaist  who  has  lived  in  good  society ;  they  do  give  ccmmissionis 
very  loosely  and  cardessly  and  inaccurately  in  India;  I  think 
we  bad  better  pause  tilt  Colonel  Mannering  shall  return ;  he  is 
now,  I  believe,  at  Edinburgh.**  ' 

"  You  are  in  every  resl)ect'  the  best  judge.  Sir  Eobert,^ 
answered  Gldsmn-^"'ln  every  possible  respect.  I  would  only 
wirbtoit  to  yotiiihat  we  are  certainly  hardly  entitled  to  dismiss 
this  man  upon  an  cwsertion  which  cannot  be  satisfied  by 
pitjof  ,i  and  that  we  shall  incur  a  heavy  responfiibility  by  de- 
taining him  in  private  <^stody,  without  committing  him  to 
a  public  iail.  tJndoubtedly,  fiowever,  you  are  the  best  judge, 
Sii^'  Eobert  j '  and  I  would  only  say,  for  my  ow*n '  part,  tl  £ 1 1 
yery  ktely  incurred  severe  censure  by  detaining  a  person  in 
a  place  which  I  tfhought  perfectly  secure,  and  under  the  cus-^ 
tedy  of  the^propei-'offipers.  The  man  made  his  cecafe>  and 
I  have  no  doubt  iny  owto  character  fot  attention  and  circum- 
gpectioli  a)8  a'md,gisti^te'ha8  iti  some  degree  suffered.'  I  only 
Mht  th'fe  :  I  wifl  join  ih  any  step  you,  Sir  Robert,  think  iKost 
advisable. **=  But  Mr,  Glpssin  was  w^ll  awatfe  that  such  a  hint 
was  of  ppwer  feuffioient  to  decide  the  motions  of  his  self-im- 
portant but  not  self-relying-  colleague.  'So  thfet  Sir  Eobeirt 
Hfi:flewood  summed  up  the  business  lii  the  following  spetech, 
which  proceeded  partly  upon  the  supposition  of  the  prisoner 
fe^in^  really  a  gentleman,  and' partly  tipon  the  opposite  be* 
lifef 'ftfat'^eWad  a  villain  and  an  assassin  :  ;     < 

•*'^ii^,  ^r<   Vinbeest  Brown — I  would  ^11  you  Captain 
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Brown  if  there  waa  the  leasireason  or  cause  or  gronndB  to 
suppose  that  you  are  a  captain^  or  had  a  troop  in  the  very 
respectable  corps  yon  mention,  or  indeed  in  any  otiier  corps 
in  ids  Majesty's  service,  as  to  which  circumstance  I  beg  to  oe 
understood  to  give  no  positive,  settled,  or  ,analtei»ble  judg- 
ment, declaration,  or .  opinion,— I  say,  therefore,  sir,  Mr. 
Brown,  we  have  determined,  considering  the  unpleasant  pre- 
dicament in  which  you  now  stand,  having  been  robbed,  as 
vou  say,  ,an  assertion  as  to  which  I  suspend  my  opinion,  and 
being  possessed  of  much  and  valuable  -treasure,  and  of  a 
brass-handled  cutlass  besides,  as  to  your  obtaining  which  you 
will  favor  us  with  no  explanation, — ^I  say,  sir,  we  have  de- 
termined and  resolved  and  made  up  our  minds  to  ccmunit 
you  to  jail,  or  rather  to  assign  you  an  apartment  therein, 
m  order  that  you  may  be  f  ortiieoming  upon  Colonel  Manner- 
ing's  return  from  Edinburgh/' 

"With  humble  submission.  Sir  Eobert,''  said  Glossin, 
"  may  I  inquire  if  it  is  your  nurpose  to  send  this  young 
gentleman  to  the  county  jail  r  'Fox  if  that  were  not  your 
settled  intention,  I  would  take  the  Ub^ty  to  hint  that  tnere 
would  be  less  hardship  iu  sending  him  to  the  bridewell  at 
Tortimferry,  where  he  can  be  secured  witiiout  public  expo- 
sure, a  circumstance  which,  on  jthe  mere,  diance  of  his  story 
being  really  true,  is  much  to  be  avoided/' 

''Why,  there  is  a  raard  of  soldiers. at  Portanferry,  to  be 
sure,  for  protection  of  the  goods  in  the  customrhouse ;  and 
upon  the  whole,  considering  everything,  and  that  tiie  place 
is  comfortable  for  such  a  place,  I  say>  idl  things  considered, 
we  will  commit  this  person,  I  would  rather  say  authorize  him 
to  be  detained,  in  tiie  workhouse  at  Portanferry." 

The  warrant  was  made  out  accordingly,  and  Bertram  was 
informed  he  was  next  morning  to  be  removed  to  his  place  of 
confinement,  as  Sir  Bobert  had  determined  he  should  not  be 
taken  there  under  cloud  of  ni^ht,  for  fear  dt  rescue.  He  was 
during  the  interval  to  be  detained  at  Hazlewood  House. 

''  It  cannot  be  so  hard  as  my  imprisonment  by  the  looties 
in  India/'  he  thought;  ''nor  can  it  last  so  long.  But  the 
deuce  take  the  old  formal  dunderhead,  and  his  more  sly  as- 
sociate, who  speaks  always  under  his  breath ;  they  cannot 
understand  a  plain  man's  story  when  it  is  told  them." 

In  the  mean  while  Glossin  took  leave  of  the  Baronet  with 
a  thousand  res{>ectful  bows  and  cringing  apoli^es  for  not  ac- 
cepting his  invitation  to  dinner,  and  venturing  to  hope  he 
might  be  pardoned  in  ^ying  his  respects  to  him.  Lady  Haile* 
wood,  and  young  Mr.  Hazlewood  on  some  future  oc<^on. 
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'^  Certainly,  sir/^said  the  Baronet,  very  graciously.  '^I 
hope  our  family  was  never  at  any  time  efficient  in  civility  to 
our  neighbors ;  and  when  I  ride  that  way,  good  Mr.  Glossin, 
I  will  convince  you  of  this  by  calling  at  your  house  as 
familiarly  as  is  consistent — that  is,  as  can  be  hoped  or 
expected/^ 

^^  And  now,^^  said  Glossin  to  himself,  *^to  find  Dirk  Hnt- 
teraick  and  his  people,  to  get  the  guard  sent  off  from  the  cur- 
tom-house ;  and  then  for  the  grand  cast  of  the  dice.  Every- 
thing must  depend  upon  speed.  How  lucky  that  Mannerirlg 
has  betaken  himself  to  Edinburgh!  His  knowledge  of  this 
yonug  fellow  is  a  most  perilous  addition  to  my  danger?. ^^ 
Here  he  suffered  his  horse  to  slacken  his  pace.  *^  What  if  I 
should  try  to  compound  with  the  heir  ?  frs  likely  he  might 
be  brought  to  pay  a  round  sum  for  restitution,  and  I  could 
give  up  Hatteraick.  But  no,  no,  no  !  there  were  too  many 
eyes  on  me — Hatteraick  himself,  and  the  gypsey  sailor,  and 
that,  old  hag.  No,  no  !  I  must  stick  to  my  original  plan.^' 
And  with  that  he  struck  his  spurs  against  his  horse's  flanks, 
«jid  rode  forward  at  a  hard  trot  to  put  his  machines  in  motion. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

A  prison  is  a  house  of  care, 
A  place  where  none  can  thrive, 
A  touchstone  true  to  try  a  friend, 
A  grave  for  one  alive. 
Sometimes  a  place  of  right, 
Sometimes  a  place  of  wrong, 
Sometimes  a  place  of  rogues  and  thieves. 
And  honest  men  among. 

Inscription  on  Edinburgh  Tolbooth. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  the  carriage  which  had 
brought  Bertram  to  Hazlewood  House  was,  with  his  two  silent 
and  surly  attendants,  appointed  to  convey  him  to  his  place  of 
confinement  at  Portanferry,  This  building  adjoined  to  the 
<3U8tom-hou8e  established  at  that  little  seaport,  and  both  were 
situated  so  close  to  the  sea-beach  that  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
lend  the  back  part  with  a  large  and  strong  rampart  or  bul- 
wark of  huge  stones,  disposed  in  a  slope  t(Dwards  the  surf, 
which  often  reached  and  broke  upon  them.  The  front  was 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  inclosing  a  small  courtyard, 
within  which  the  miserable  inmates  of  the  mansion  were 
occasionally  permitted  to  take  exercise  and  air.  The  prison 
was  used  as  a  house  of  correction,  and  sometimes  as  a  chapel 
of  ease  to  the  county  jail,  which  was  old,  and  far  from  being 
conveniently  situated  with  reference  to  the  Kippletringan 
district  of  the  county.  Mac-Guffog,  the  officer  by  whom 
Bertram  had  at  first  been  apprehended,  and  who  was  now  in 
attendance  upon  him,  was  keeper  of  this  palace  of  little-ease. 
He  caused  the  carriage  to  be  drawn  close  up  to  the  outer 
gate,  and  got  out  himself  to  summon  the  warders.  The 
noise  of  his  rap  alarmed  some  twenty  or  thirty  ragged  boys, 
who  left  off  sailing  their  mimic  sloops  and  frigates  in  the 
little  pools  of  salt  water  left  by  the  receding  tide,  and  hastily 
crowded  round  the  vehicle  to  see  what  luckless  being  was  to 
be  delivered  to  the  prison-house  out  of  ^^  Glossin's  braw  new 
carriage.  ^^  The  door  of  the  courtyard,  after  the  heavy  clank- 
ing of  many  chains  and  bars,  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Mac- 
Guffog— an  awful  spectacle,  being  a  woman  for  strength  and 
resolution  capable  of  maintaining  order  among  her  riotous  in- 
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mateS;  and  of  administering  the  discipline  of  the  house,  as  it 
was  called,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband,  or  when  he 
chanced  to  have  taken  an  overdose  of  the  creature.  The 
growling  voice  of  this  Amazon,  which  rivalled  in  harshness 
the  crashing  music  of  lier  own  bolts  and  bars,  soon  dispersed 
in  every  direction  the  little  varlets  who  had  thronged  around 
her  threshold,  and  she  next  addressed  her  amiable  help- 
mate : 

**  Be  sharp,  man,  and  get  out  the  swell,  canst  thou  not  ?^' 

'^  Hold  your  tongue  and  be  d — d,  you ,'^  answered  her 

loving  husband,  with  two  additional  epithets  of  great  energy, 
but  which  we  beg  to  be  excused  from  repeating.  Then  ad- 
dressing Bertram — **  Come,  will  you  get  out,  my  handy  lad, 
or  must  we  lend  you  a  lift  V' 

Bertram  came  out  of  the  carriage,  and,  collared  by  the 
constable  as  he  put  his  foot  on  the  ground,  was  dragged, 
though  he  offered  no  resistance,  across  the  threshold,  amid 
the  continued  shouts  of  the  little  sansculottes,  who  looked  on 
at  such  distance  as  their  fear  of  Mrs.  Mac-Guff og  permitted. 
The  instant  his  foot  had  crossed  the  fatal  porch,  the  portress 
again  dropped  her  chains,  drew  her  bolts,  and,  turning  with 
both  hands  an  immense  key,  took  it  from  the  lock  and  thrust 
it  into  a  huge  side-pocket  of  red  cloth. 

Bertram  was  now  in  the  small  court  already  mentioned. 
Two  or  three  prisoners  were  sauntering  along  the  pavement, 
and  deriving  as  it  were  a  feeling  of  refreshment  from  the  ^ 
momentary  glimpse  with  which  the  opening  door  had  ex- 
tended their  prospect  to  the  other  side  of  a  dirty  street.  Nor 
can  tMs  be  thought  surprising,  when  it  is  considered  that, 
unless  on  such  occasions,  their  view  was  confined  to  the  giated 
front  of  their  prison,  the  high  and  sable  walls  of  the  court- 
yard, the  heaven  above  them,  and  the  pavement  beneath  their 
leet— a  sameness  of  landscape  which,  to  use  the  poet^s  ex- 
pression, '^  lay  like  a  load  on  the  wearied  eye,^^  and  had  fos- 
tered in  some  a  callous  and  dull  misanthropy,  in  others  that 
sickness  of  the  heart  which  induces  him  who  is  immured  al- 
ready in  a  living  grave  to  wish  for  a  sepulchre  yet  more  calm 
and  sequestered. 

Mac-Guffog,  when  they  entered  the  courtyard,  suffered 
Bertram  to  pause  for  a  minute  and  look  upon  his  companions 
in  affliction.  When  he  had  cast  his  eye  around  on  faces  on 
which  guilt  and  despondence  and  low  excess  had  fixed  their 
stigma — ^upon  the  spendthrift,  and  the  swindler,  and  the 
thief,  the  bankrupt  debtor,  the  **  moping  idiot,  and  the  mad- 
man gay,^'  whom  a  paltry  spirit  of  economy  congregated  to 
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share  this  dismal  habitation,  he  felt  his  heart  recoil  with  in- 
expressible loathing  from  enduring  the  contamination  of  their 
society  even  for  a  moment. 

^^1  hope,  sir/' he  said  to  the  keeper,  ''you  intend  to 
assign  me  a  place  of  confinement  apart  r  " 

''  And  what  should  I  be  the  better  of  that  ?''  y 

^^  Why,  sir,  I  can  but  be  detained  here  a  day  or  two,  and 
it  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  me  to  mix  in  the  sort  of 
company  this  place  affords/* 

^*  And  what  do  I  care  for  that  ?  *' 

*'  Why  then,  sir,  to  speak  to  your  feelings, ''said  Bertram, 
'^  I  shall  be  willing  to  make  you  a  handsome  compliment  for  this 
indulgence/' 

"Ay,  but  when.  Captain?  when  and  how?  that's  the 
question,  or  rather  the  twa  questions,"  said  the  jailer, 

"  When  I  am  delivered,  and  get  my  remittances  from  Eng- 
land," answered  the  prisoner. 

Mic-Giiffog  shook  his  head  incredulously. 

"  Why,  friend,  you  do  not  pretend  to  brieve  that  I  am 
really  a  nialefactor  ?  "  said  Bertram. 

^^  Way,  I  no  ken,"  said  the  fellow  ;  ^^but  if  you  are  on  the 
account,  ye're  nae  sharp  ane,  that's  the  daylight  o't." 

"  And  why  do  you  say  I  am  no  sharp  one  ?" 

"Why,  wha  but  a  crack-brained  greenhorn  wad  hae  let 
them  keep  up  the  siller  that  ye  left  at  the  Gordon  Arms  ? " 
said  the  constable.  "Deil  fetch  me,  but  I  wad  have  had  it 
V)ufc  o'  their  wames  1  Ye  had  nae  right  to  be  strippit  o'  your 
money  and  sent  to  jail  without  a  mark  tp  pay  your  fees ;  they 
might  have  keepit  the  rest  o'  the  articles  for  evidence.  But 
why,  for  a  blind  bottle-head,  did  not  ye  ask  the  guineas  ?  and 
I  kept  winking  and  nodding,  a'  the  time,  and  the  donnert 
deevil  wad  never  ance  look  my  way  ! " 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  Bertram,  "if  I  have  a  title  to  have 
that  jjroperty  delivered  up  to  me,  I  shall  apply  for  it ;  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  more  than  enough  to  pay  any  demand  you 
can  set  up." 

"Idinnaken  a  bit  about  that,"  said  Mac-Guffog ;  "ye 
may  be  here  lang  eneugh.  And  then  the  gieing  credit  maun 
be  considered  in  the  fees.  But,  however,  as  ye  (^  seem  to  be 
a  chap  by  common,  though  my  wife  says  I  lose  by  my  good-na- 
ture, if  ye  gie  me  an  order  for  my  feea  upon  that  money  I 
dare  say  Glossin  will  make  it  f  oiiihcoming  \  I  ken  something 
about  an  escape  from  Ellangowan.  Ay,  ay,  he'll  be  glad  to 
carry  me  through,  and  be  neighbor-like." 

"  Well,  sir, '  replied  Bertram,  "  if  I  am  not  furnished  in 
a  day  or  two  otherwise,  you  shall  have  such  an  order." 
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''  Weel,  weel,  then  ye  shall  be  put  up  like  a  prince/'  said 
Mac-Guffog.  '^  But  mark  ye  me,  friend,  that  we  may  have 
nae  collieshangieafterhend,  these  are  the  fees  that  I  always 
charge  a  swell  that  must  have  his  lib-ken  to  himsell :  Thirty 
shillings  a  week  for  lodgings,  and  a  guinea  for  garnish  ;  half 
a  guinea  a  week  for  a  single  bed ;  and  I  dinna  get  the  whole 
of  it,  for  I  must  gie  half  a  crown  out  of  it  to  Donald  Laider 
that's  in  for  sheep-stealing,  that  should  sleep  with  you  by  rule, 
and  he'll  expect  clean  strae,  and  maybe  some  whiskey  beside. 
So  I  make  little  upon  thaf 

''  Well,  sir,  go  on/' 

'^  Then  for  meat  and  liquor,  ye  may  have  the  best,  and  I 
never  charge  abune  twenty  per  cent,  ower  tavern  price  for 
pleasing  a  gentleman  that  way ;  and  that's  little  eneugh  for 
sending  in  and  sending  out,  and  wearing  the  lassie's  shoon  out. 
Andthenif  ye'redowie  I  will  sit  wi'  you  a  gliff  in  the  evening 
mysell,  man,  and  help  ye  out  wi'  your  bottle.  I  have  drunk 
mony  a  glass  wi'  Glossin,  man,  that  did  you  up,  though  he's  a 
justice  now.  And  then  I'se  warrant  ye'll  be  for  fire  thir  cauld 
nights,  or  if  ye  want  candle,  that's  an  expensive  article,  for  it's 
against  the  rules.  And  now  I've  telled  ye  the  head  articles  of 
the  charge,  and  I  dinna  think  there's  muckle  mair,  though 
there  will  aye  be  some  odd  expenses  ower  and  abune." 

*^  Well,  sir,  I  must  trust  to  your  conscience,  if  ever  you 
happened  to  hear  of  such  a  thing  ;  I  cannot  help  myself." 

"Na,  na,  sir,"  answered  the  cautious  jailer,  ''I'll  no  per- 
mit you  to  be  saying  that.  I'm  forcing  naething  upon  ye  ; 
an  ye  dinna  like  the  price,  ye  needna  take  the  article.  I  force 
no  man  ;  I  was  only  explaining  what  civility  was.  But  if  ye 
like  to  take  the  common  run  of  the  house,  it's  a'  ane  to  me ; 
I'll  be  saved  trouble,  thaf  s  a'. " 

'^Nay,  my  friend,  I  have,  as  I  suppose  you  may  easily 
guess,  no  inclination  to  dispute  your  terms  upon  such  a  pen- 
alty," answered  Bertram.  ''  Come,  show  me  where  I  am  to  be, 
for  I  would  fain  be  alone  for  a  little  while." 

^'Ay,  ay,  come  along  then.  Captain,"  said  the  fellow, with  a 
contortion  of  visage  which  he  intended  to  be  a  smile  ;  ''  and  I'll 
tell  you  now — to  show  you  that  I  Jiave  a  conscience,  as  ye 
ca't— (1 — ^n  me  if  I  charge  ye  abune  sixpence  a  day  for  the 
freedom  o'  the  court,  and  ye  may  walk  in't  very  near  three 
hours  a  day,  and  play  at  pitch-and-toss  and  handba'  and  what- 
not." 

With  this  gracious  promise  he  ushered  Bertram  into  the 
house,  and  showed  him  up  a  steep  and  narrow  stone  staircase, 
at  the  top  of  which  was  a  strong  door,  clinched  with  iron  and 
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studded  with  nails.  Beyond  this  door  was  a  narrow  passage 
or  gallery,  having  three  cells  on  each  side,  wretched  vaults, 
with  iron  bed-frames  and  straw  mattresses.  But  at  the  far- 
ther end  was  a  small  apartment  of  rather  a  more  decent  ap- 
pearance, that  is,  having  lesstheair  of  a  place  of  confinement, 
since,  unless  for  the  large  lock  and  chain  upon  the  door,  and 
the  cro338i  and  ponderous  stanchions  upon  the  window,  it 
r-iti3r  resenblei  the  ^^  worst  inn's  worst  room/'  It  was  de- 
si^aed  as  a  sort  of  infirmary  for  prisoners  whose  state  of  health 
re  quired  some  indulgance  ;  and,  in  fact,  Donald  Laider,  Ber- 
tram's deatined  chum,  had  been  just  dragged  out  of  one  of  the 
two  bads  which  it  contained,  to  try  whether  clean  straw  and 
whiskey  mi^ht  not  have  a  better  chance  ta  cure  his  intermitting 
fevar.  This  process  of  ejection  had  been  carried  into  force  by 
Mrs.  Mac-Guffog  while  her  husband  parleyed  with  Bertram  in 
the  courtyard,  that  good  lady  having  a  distinct  presentiment  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  treaty  must  necessarily  terminate. 
Apparently  the  expulsion  had  not  taken  place  without  some 
application  of  the  strong  hand,  for  one  of  the  bed-posts  of  a 
sort  of  tent-bed  was  broken  down,  so  that  the  tester  and  cur- 
tains hung  forward  into  the  middle  of  the  narrow  chamber, 
like  the  banner  of  a  chieftain  half -sinking  amid  the  confusion 
of  a  combat. 

1  ^^  Never  mind  that  being  out  o'  sorts,  Captain,''  said  Mrs. 
Mac-Guffog,  who  now  followed  them  into  the  room  ;  then, 
turning  her  back  to  the  prisoner,  with  as  much  delicacy  as  the 
action  admitted,  she  whipped  from  her  knee  her  ferret  garter, 
and  applied  it  to  splicing  and  fastening  the  broken  bed-post ; 
then  used  more  pins  than  her  apparel  could  well  spare  to 
fasten  up  the  bed-curtains  in  festoons  ;  then  shook  the  bed- 
clothes into  something  like  form ;  then  flung  over  all  a 
tattered  patch-work  quilt,  and  pronounced  that  things  were 
now  '^something purpose-like."  ^^  And  there's  your  b^.  Cap- 
tain," pointing  k)  a  massy  four- posted  hulk,  which,  owing  to  the 
inequality  of  the  floor,  that  had  sunk  considerably  (the  house, 
though  new,  having  been  built  by  contract),  stood  on  three 
legs,  and  held  the  fourth  aloft  as  if  pawing  the  air,  and  in  the 
attitude  of  advancing  like  an  elephant  passant  upon  the  panel 
of  a  coach, — ''  there's  your  bed  and  the  blankets  ;  but  if  ye  want 
sheats,  or  bowster,  or  pillow,  or  ony  sort  o'  nappery  for  the 
table,  or  for  your  hands,  ye'll  hae  to  speak  to  me  about  it,  for 
that's  out  o'  the  gudeman'sline  [Mac-G-uffo^  had  by  this  time 
left  the  room,  to  avoid,  probably,  any  appe^  which  might  be 
made  to  him  upon  this  new  exaction],  and  he  never  engages 
for  ony  thing  like  that." 
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^'In  God^s  name,^^  said  Bertram,  ^Met  me  have  what  is 
decent,  and  make  any  charge  you  please/^ 

'^Aweei,  aweel,  that^s  sune  settled;  we^U  no  excise  you 
neither,  though  we  live  sae  near  the  custom-house.  And  I  maun 
see  to  get  you  some  fire  and  some  dinner  too,  I^se  warrant ;  but 
your  dinner  will  be  but  a  puir  ane  the  day,  no  expecting  com- 
pany that  would  be  nice  and  fashions/^  So  saying,  and  in  all 
haste,  Mrs.  Mao-Guffog  fetched  a  scuttle  of  live  coals,  and  hav- 
ing replenished  ^^the  rusty  grate,  unconscious  of  a  fire^^  for 
months  before,  she  proceeded  with  unwashed  hands  to 
arrange  the  stipulated  bed-linen  (alas,  how  different  from  Ailie 
Dinmont^s  !),  and,  muttering  to  herself  as  she  discharged  her 
task,  seemed,  in  inveterate  spleen  of  temper,  to  grudge  even 
those  accommodations  for  which  she  was  to  receive  payment. 
At  length,  however,  she  departed,  grumbling  between  her 
teeth,  that  ^^  she  wad  rather  lock  up  a  haill  ward  than  be 
fiking  about  thae  nifl-naffy  gentles  that  gae  sae  muckle  fash 
wi^  their  fancies.  ^^ 

When  she  was  gone  Bertram  found  himself  reduced  to 
the  alternative  of  pacing  his  little  apartment  for  exercise,  or 
gazing  out  upon  the  sea  in  such  proportions  as  could  be  seen 
from  the  narrow  panes  of  his  window,  obscured  by  dirt  and 
by  close  iron  bars,  or  reading  over  the  records  of  brutal  wit 
and  blackguardism  which  despair  had  scrawled  upon  the 
half- whitened  walls.  The  sounds  were  as  uncomfortable  as 
the  objects  of  sight ;  the  sullen  dash  of  the  tide,  which  was 
now  retreating,  and  the  occasional  opening  and  shutting  of  a 
door,  with  all  its  accompaniments  of  jarring  bolts  and  creak- 
ing hinges,  mingling  occasionally  with  the  dull  monotony  of 
the  retiring  ocean.  Sometimes,  too,  he  could  hear  the  hoarse 
growl  of  the  keeper,  or  the  shriller  strain  of  his  helpmate,, 
almost  always  in  the  tone  of  discontent,  anger,  or  insolence. 
At  other  times  the  large  mastiff  chained  in  the  courtyard  an- 
swered with  furious  bark  the  insults  of  the  idle  loiterers  who 
made  a  sport  of  incensing  him. 

At  length  the  tedium  of  this  weary  space  was  broken  by 
the  entrance  of  a  dirty-looking  serving-wench,  who  made 
some  preparations  for  dmner  by  laying  a  half -dirty  cloth  upon 
a  whole-dirty  deal  table.  A  knife  and  fork,  which  had  not 
been  worn  out  by  overcleaning,  flanked  a  cracked  delf  plate ; 
a  nearly  empty  mustard-pot,  placed  on  one  side  of  the  table, 
balanced  a  salt-cellar,  containing  an  article  of  a  grayish,  or 
rather  a  blackish,  mixture,  upon  the  other,  both  of  stone- 
ware, and  bearing  too  obvious  marks  of  recent  service* 
Shortly  after  the  same  Hebe  bronglit  up  a  plate  of  beef -col- 
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lops,  done  in  the  frying-pan,  with  a  huge  allowance  of  grease 
floating  in  an  ocean  of  lukewarm  water ;  and,  having  added 
a  coarse  loaf  to  these  savory  viands,  she  requested  to  know 
what  liquors  the  gentleman  chose  to  order.  The  appearance 
of  this  fare  was  not  very  inviting ;  but  Bertram  endeavored 
to  mend  his  commons  by  ordering  wine,  which  he  found  tol- 
erably good,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  some  indifferent 
cheese,  made  his  dinner  chiefly  off  the  brown  loaf.  When 
his  meal  was  over  the  girl  presented  her  master's  compliments, 
and,  if  agreeable  to  the  gentleman,  he  would  help  him  to 
spend  the  evening.  Bertram  desired  to  be  excused,  and 
begged,  instead  of  this  gracious  society,  that  he  might  be 
furnished  with  paper,  pen,  ink,  and  candles.  The  light 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  one  long  broken  tallow-candle,  inclin- 
ing over  a  tin  candlestick  coated  with  grease;  as  for  the 
writing  materials,  the  prisoner  was  informed  that  he  might 
have  them  the  next  day  if  he  chose  to  send  out  to  buy  them. 
Bertram  next  desired  the  maid  to  procure  him  a  book,  and 
enforced  his  request  with  a  shilling ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
after  long  absence,  she  reappeared  with  two  odd  volumes  of 
the  Newgate  Calendar ,  which  she  had  borrowed  from  Sam 
SilverquiU,  an  idle  apprentice,  who  was  imprisoned  under  a 
charge  of  forgery.  Having  laid  the  books  on  the  table  she 
retired,  and  left  Bertram  to  studies  which  were  not  ill  adapted 
to  his  present  melancholy  situation. 


CHAPTER  XLT 

But  if  thou  shouldst  be  dragg'd  in  scorn 

To  yonder  ignominious  tree, 
Thou  Shalt  not  want  one  faithful  friend 

To  share  the  cruel  fates'  decree* 

SHBN8TONE. 

Plukgbd  in  the  gloomy  reflections  which  were  naturally  ex- 
cited by  his  dismal  reading  and  disconsolate  situation,  Ber- 
tram for  the  first  time  in  his  life  felt  himself  affected  with  a 
disposition  to  low  spirits.  ^'  I  have  been  in  worse  situations 
than  this  too/'  he  said ;  *^  more  dangerous,  for  here  is  no 
danger ;  more  dismal  in  prospect,  for  my  present  confinement 
must  necessarily  be  short ;  more  intolerable  for  the  time,  for 
here,  at  least,  I  have  fire,  food,  and  shelter.  Yet,  with  read- 
ing these  bloody  tales  of  crime  and  misery  in  a  place  so  cor- 
responding to  the  ideas  which  they  excite,  and  in  listening  to 
these  sad  sounds,  I  feel  a  stronger  disposition  to  melancholy 
than  in  my  life  I  ever  experienced.  But  I  will  not  give  way 
to  it.  Begone,  thou  record  of  guilt  and  infamy !"  he  said, 
flinging  the  book  upon  the  spare  bed  ;  "a  Scottish  jail  shall 
not  break,  on  the  very  first  day,  the  spirits  which  have  resist- 
ed climate,  and  want,  and  penury,  and  disease,  and  im- 
prisonment in  a  foreign  land.  I  have  fought  many  a  hard 
battle  with  Dame  Fortune,  and  she  shall  not  beat  me  now  if 
I  can  help  it.'' 

Then  bending  his  mind  to  a  strong  effort,  he  endeavored 
to  view  his  situation  in  the  most  favorable  light.  Delaserre 
must  soon  be  in  Scotland  ;  the  certificates  from  his  com- 
manding oflGlcer  must  soon  arrive  ;  nay,  if  Mannering  were 
first  ajjplied  to,  who  could  say  but  the  effect  might  be  a 
reconciliation  between  them  ?  He  had  often  observed,  and 
now  remembered,  that  when  his  former  colonel  took  the  part 
of  any  one,  it  was  never  by  halves,  and  that  he  seemed  to 
love  those  persons  most  who  had  lain  under  obligation  to  him. 
In  the  present  case  a  favor,  which  could  be  asked  with  honor 
and  granted  with  readiness,  might  be  the  means  of  reconcil- 
ing them  to  each  other.  From  this  his  feelings  naturally 
turned  towards  Julia  ;  and,  without  very  nicely  measuring  the 
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distance  between  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  expected  that  her 
father's  attestation  would  deliver  him  from  confinement,  and 
the  heiress  of  that  father's  wealth  and  expectations,  he  was 
building  the  gayest  castle  in  the  clouds,  and  varnishing  it 
with  all  the  tints  of  a  summer-evening  skv,  when  his  labor 
was  interrupted  by  a  loud  knocking  at  tne  outer  gate,  an- 
swered by  the  barking  of  the  gaunt  half-starved  mastiff 
which  was  quartered  in  the  courtyard  as  an  addition  to  the 
garrison.  After  much  scrupulous  precaution  the  gate  was 
opened  and  some  person  admitted.  The  house-dow  was  next 
unbarred,  unlocked,  and  unchained,  a  dog's  feet  pattered  up- 
stairs in  great  haste,  and  the  animal  was  heard  scratching  and 
whining  at  the  door  of  the  room.  Next  a  heavy  step  was 
heard  lumbering  up,  and  Mac-Guffog's  voice  in  the 
character  of  pilo^"  This  way,  this  way  ;  take  care  of  the 
step  ;  that's  the  room."  Bertram's  door  was  then  unbolted, 
and  to  his  great  surprise  and  joy  his  terrier.  Wasp,  rushed 
into  the  apartment  and  almost  devoured  him  with  caresses, 
followed  by  the  massy  form  of  his  friend  from  Charlie's 
Hope. 

.  ^^  Eh  whow  1  Eh  whow  ! "  ejaculated  the  honest  farmer, 
as  he  looked  round  upon  his  friend's  miserable  apartment  and 
wretched  accommodation — ^^  What's  this  o't !  what's  this  o't ! " 

^^  Just  a  trick  of  fortune,  my  good  friend,"  said  Bertram, 
rising  and  shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  ^^  that's  all." 

*^  But  what  wSl.  be  done  about  it  ?  or  what  can  be  done 
about  it  P  "  said  honest  Dandie.  ^^  Is't  for  debt,  or  what  is't 
for?" 

^^  Why,  it  is  not  for  debt,"  answered  Bertram  ;  ^^  and  if  you 
have  time  to  sit  down,  I'll  tell  you  all  I  know  of  the  matter 
myself." 

^^  If  I  hae  time  ?  "  said  Dandie,  with  an  accent  on  the  word 
that  sounded  like  a  howl  of  derision.  '^  Oui  what  the  deevil 
am  I  come  here  for,  man,  but  just  ance  errand  to  see  about 
it  ?  But  ye'll  no  be  the  waur  o'  something  to  eat,  I  trow  ; 
it's  getting  late  at  e'en.  I  tailed  the  folk  at  the  Cliange, 
where  I  put  up  Dumple,  to  send  ower  my  Supper  here,  and 
the  chield  Mac-Guffog  is  agreeable  to  let  it  in  ;  I  hae  settled 
a'  that.  And  now  let's  hear  your  story.  Whisht,  Wasp, 
man  !  wow,  but  he's  glad  to  see  you,  poor  thing  ! " 

Bertram's  story,  being  confined  to  the  accident  of  Hazle- 
wood,  and  the  confusion  made  between  his  own  identity  and 
that  of  one  of  the  smugglers  who  had  been  active  in  the 
assault  of  Woodbourne,  and  chanced  to  bear  the  same  name, 
was  soon  told.     Dinmont  listened  very  attentively.     ^  ^  Aweel," 
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he  said,  "  this  suld  be  nae  sic  dooms  desperate  business  surely ; 
the  lad^s  doiug  weel  again  that  was  hurt,  and  what  signifies 
twa  or  three  lead  draps  in  his  shouther  ?  if  ye  had  putten  out 
his  ee  it  would  hae  been  another  ease.  But  eh,  as  I  wuss 
auld  Sherra  Pleydell  Was  to  the  fore  here  !  Odd,  he  was  the 
man  for  sorting  them,  and  the  queerest  rough-spoken  deevil 
too  that  ever  ye  heard  !  '^ 

^^  But  now  tell  me,  my  excellent  friend,  how  did  you  find 
out  I  was  here  ?" 

''  Odd,  lad,  queerly  eneugh,^^  said  Dandie  ;  '^but  1^11  tell 
ye  that  after  we  are  done  wi^  our  supper,  for  it  will  maybe  no 
be  sae  weel  to  speak  about  it  while  that  lang-lugged  limmer 
o^  a  lass  is  gaun  flisking  in  and  out  o^  the  room.^^ 

Bertram^s  curiosity  was  in  some  degree  put  to  rest  by  the 
appearance  of  the  supper  which  his  friend  had  ordered,  which, 
although  homely  enough,  had  the  appetizing  cleanliness  in 
which. Mrs.  Mac-Guff pg^s  cookery  was  so  eminently  deficient. 
Dinmont  also,  premising  he  had  ridden  the  whole  day  since 
breakfast-time  without  tasting  any  tiling  **  to  speak  of,'^  which 
qualifying  phrase  related  to  about  three  pounds  of  cold  roast 
mutton  which  he  had  discussed  at  his  mid-day  stage — Din- 
mont, I  say,  fell  stoutly  upon  the  good  cheer,  and,  like  one 
of  Homer's  heroes,  said  little,  either  good  or  bad,  till  the 
rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  was  appeased.  At  length,  after  a 
draught  of  home-brewed  ale,  he  began  by  observing,  *'  A  weel, 
aweel,  that  hen,^^  looking  upon  the  lamentable  relics  of  what 
had  been  once  a  large  fowl,  ''  wasna  a  bad  ane  to  be  bred  at 
a  town  end,  though  it's  no  like  our  barn-door  chuckies  at 
Charlie's  Hope ;  and  I  am  glad  to  eee  that  this  vexing  job 
hasna  taenawa  your  appetite.  Captain.'' 

'^  "Why,  really,  my  dinner  was  not  so  excellent,  Mr.  Din- 
mont, as  to  spoil  my  supper." 

"  I  daresay  no,  I  daresay  no,"  said  Dandie.  ''  But  now, 
hinny,  that  ye  hae  brought  us  the  brandy,  and  the  mug  wi* 
the  het  water,  and  the  sugar,  and  a'  right,  ye  may  steek  the 
door,  ye  see,  for  we  wad  hae  some  o'  our  ain  cracks."  The 
damsel  accordingly  retired  and  shut  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment* ,to  wliich  she  added  the  precaution  of  drawing  a  large 
bolt  on  the  outside. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone  Dandie  reconnoitred  the  premises, 
listened  at  the  key-hole  as  if  he  had  been  listening  for  tiie 
blowing  of  an  otter,  and,  having  satisfied  himself  that  there 
were  no  eavesdroppers,  returned,  to  the  table  ;  and,  making 
himself  what  he  called  a  gey  stiff  cheerer,  poked  the  fire,  and 
began  his  story  in  an  undertone  of  gravity  and  importance 
not  very  usual  with  him. 
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^'  Ye  see.  Captain,  I  had  been  in  Edinbro'  for  twa  or  three 
days,  looking  after  the  barialof  a  friend  that  wehae  lost,  and 
maybe  I  said  hae  had  somethinff  for  my  ride ;  but  there's 
disappointments  in  a'  things,  and  wha  can  help  the  like  o* 
that  ^  And  I  had  a  wee  bit  law  business  besides,  but  that's 
neit'.ier  here  nor  there.  In  short,  I  had  got  my  matters  set- 
tled, and  hame  I  cam ;  and  the  morn  awa  to  the  muirs  to  see 
what  the  herds  had  been  about,  and  I  thought  I  might  as 
weel  gie  a  look  to  the  Touthope  Head,  where  Jock  o'  Dawston 
and  me  has  the  outcast  about  a  march.  Weel,  just  as  I  was 
coming  upon  the  bit,  I  saw  a  man  afore  me  that  I  kenned  was 
nijie  o'  oar  herds,  and  it's  a  wild  bit  to  meet  onv  other  body, 
80  when  I  cam  up  to  him  it  was  Tod  Gabriel,  tfee  fox-hunt- 
er. So  I  says  to  him,  rather  surprised  like,  '  What  are  ye 
doing  up  amang  the  craws  here,  without  your  hounds,  man  ? 
are  ye  seeking  the  fox  without  the  dogs  ? '  So  he  said, 
'Na,  gudeman,  but  I  wanted  to  see  yoursell.' 

*^^Ay,'  said  I,  ^and  ye'll  be  wanting  eliding  now,  or 
something  to  pit  ower  the  winter  ? ' 

'^  ^  Na,  na,  quoth  he,  'it's  no  that  Pm  seeking  ;  but  ye 
tak  an  unco  concern  in  that  Captain  Brown  that  was  staying 
wi'  you,  d'ye  no  ? ' 

'^ '  Troth  do  I,  Gabriel,'  says  I ;  '  and  what  about  him, 
lad?' 

'^  Says  he,  '  There's  mair  tak  an  interest  in  him  than  you, 
and  some  that  I  am  bound  to  obey  ;  and  it's  no  just  on  my  aia 
will  that  I'm  here  to  tell  you  something  about  him  that  will 
no  please  you.' 

/' '  Faith,  naething  will  please  me,'  quoth  I, '  that's  no  pleas* 
ing  to  him.' 

'^'And  then,'  quoth  he,  'ye'U  be  ill-sorted  to  hear  that 
he's  like  to  be  in  the  prison  at  Portanferry,  if  he  disna  tak 
a'  the  better  care  o'  himsell,  for  there's  been  warrants  out  to 
tak  him  as  soon  as  he  comes  ower  the  water  frae  AUonby. 
And  now,  gudeman,  an  ever  ye  wish  him  weel,  ye  maun  ride 
down  to  Portanferry,  and  let  nae  grass  grow  at  the  nag's 
heels ;  and  if  ye  find  him  in  confinement,  ye  maun  stay  beside 
him  night  and  day  for  a  day  or  twa,  for  hell  want  friends  that 
hae  baith  heart  and  hand ;  and  if  ye  neglect  ihis  ye'U  neyer 
rue  but  ance,  for  it  will  be  for  a'  your  life.' 

'^ '  But,  safe  us,  man,'  quoth  I,  '  how  did  ye  learn  a'  this  ? 
it's  an  unco  way  between  this  and  Portanferry.' 

'*  'Never  ye  mind  that,' quoth  he,  'th^m  that  brought  us 
the  news  rade  night  and  day,  and  ye  maun  be  aff  instantly  if 
ye  wad  do  ony  gude ;  and  sae  I  have  naething  mair  to  tell 
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ye/  Sae  he  sat  liimsell  doun  and  hirselled  douninto  the  glen, 
where  it  wad  hae  been  ill  following  him  wi^  the  beast,  and  I 
cam  back  to  Charlie^s  Hope  to  tell  Sae  gudewif e,  for  I  was  un- 
certain what  to  do.  It  wad  look  unco-Tike,  I  thought,  just  to 
be  sent  out  on  a  hunt-the-gowk  errand  wi'  a  landlouper  like 
that.  But,  Lord  !  as  the  gudewif e  set  up  her  throat  about  it, 
and  said  what  a  shame  it  wad  be  if  ye  was  to  come  to  ony 
wrang,  an  I  could  help  ye ;  and  then  m  cam  your  letter  that 
confirmed  it.  So  I  took  to  the  kist,  and  out  wi^  the  pickle 
notes  in  case  they  should  be  needed,  arid  a^  the  bairns  ran  to 
saddle  Dumple.  By  great  luck  I  had  taen  the  other  beast  to 
Edinbro^  sae  Dumple  was  as  fresh  as  a  rose.  Sae  aff  I  set, 
and  Wasp  wi*  me,  for  ye  wad  really  hae  thought  he  kenned 
where  I  was  gaun,  puir  beast ;  and  here  I  am  after  a  trot  o^ 
sixty  mile  or  near  by.  But  Wasp  rade  thirty  o^  them  afore 
me  on  the  saddle,  and  the  puir  doggie  balanced  itsell  as  ane 
of  the  weans  wad  hae  dune,  whether  I  trotted  or  cantered.  ^^ 

In  this  strange  story  Bertram  obviously  saw,  supposing 
the  warning  to  be  true,  some  intimation  of  danger  more  vio- 
lent and  imminent  than  could  be  likely  to  arise  from  a  few 
days^  imprisonment.  At  the  same  time  it  was  equally  evident 
that  some  unknown  friend  was  working  in  his  behalf,  ^^Did 
you  not  say/^  he  asked  Dinmont,  "that  this  man  Gabriel  was 
of  gypsey  blood  ?  '^ 

**  It  was  je^en  judged  sae, '*^  said  Dinmont,  "and  I  think 
this  maks  it  likely ;  for  they  aye  ken  where  the  gangs  o'  ilk 
ither  are  to  be  found,  and  they  can  gar  news  flee  like  a 
footba^  through  the  country  an  they  like.  An^  I  forgat  to 
tell  ye,  there^s  been  an  unco  inquiry  after  the  auld  wife  that 
we  saw  in  Bewcasfcle ;  the  Sheriff's  had  folk  ower  the  Lime- 
stane  Edge  after  her,  and  down  the  Hermitage  and  Liddel, 
and  a*  gates,  and  a  reward  offered  for  her  to  appear  o'  fifty 
pound  sterling,  nae  less  ;  and  Justice  Eorster,  he's  had  out 
warrants,  as  I  am  telled,  in  Cumberland ;  and  an  unco  rang- 
ing and  ripeing  they  have  had  a'  gates  seeking  for  her ;  but 
she'll  no  be  taen  wi'  them  unless  she  likes,  for  a'  that." 

"  And  how  comes  that  ?"  said  Bertram. 

"  Ou,  I  dinna  ken  ;  I  daur  say  it's  nonsense,  but  they 
say  she  has  gathered  the  fern-seed,  and  can  gang  ony  gate 
she  likes,  like  Jock  the  Giant-killer  in  the  ballant,  wi'  his 
coat  o'  darkness  and  his  shoon  o'  swiftness.  Onyway  she's 
a  kind  o'  queen  amang  the  gypsies ;  she  is  mair  than  a  hun- 
dred year  auld,  folk  say,  and  mindB  the  coming  in  o'  the 
moss-troopers  in  the  troublesome  times  when  the  Stuarts 
were  put  awa.     Sae,  if  she  canna  hide  hersell,  she  kens  them 
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that  can  hide  her  weel  eneugh,  ye  needna  doubt  that.  Odd, 
an  I  liad  kenned  it  had  been  Meg  Merrilies  yon  night  at  Tibb 
Mumps^s,  I  wad  taen  care  how  I  crossed  her/' 

Bertram  listened  with  great  attention  to  this  account, 
which  tallied  so  well  in  many  points  with  what  he  had  him- 
self seen  of  this  gyi^sey  sibyl.  After  a  moment's  consideration 
lie  concluded  it  would  be  no  breach  of  faith  to  mention  what 
he  had  seen  at  Demcleugh  to  a  person  who  held  Meg  in  such 
reverence  as  Dinmont  obviously  did.  He  told  his  story  ac- 
cordingly, often  interrupted  by  ejaculations,  such  as,  ^'  Weel, 
the  like  o'  that  now ! ''  or,  "  Na,  deil  an  that's  no  something 
now!" 

When  our  Liddesdale  friend  had  heard  the  whole  to  an 
end,  he  shook  his  great  black  head — "Weel,  Fll  uphand 
there's  baith  gude  and  ill  amang  the  gypsies,  and  if  they 
deal  wi'  the  Enemy,  it's  a'  their  ain  business  and  no  ours.  I 
ken  what  the  streeking  the  corpse  wad  be,  weel  eneugh. 
Thae  smuggler  deevils,  when  ony  o'  them's  killed  in  a  fray, 
they'll  send  for  a  wife  like  Meg  far  eneugh  to  dress  the  corpse  ; 
odd,  it's  a'  the  burial  they  ever  think  o' !  and  then  to  be  put 
into  the  around  without  ony  decency,  just  like  dogs.  But 
they  stick  to  it,  that  they'll  be  streekit,  and  hae  an  auld  wife 
when  they're  dying  to  rhyme  ower  prayers,  and  ballants,  and 
charms,  as  they  ca'  them,  rather  than  they'll  hae  a  minister 
to  come  and  pray  wi'  them — that's  an  auld  threep  o'  theirs  ; 
and  I  am  thinking  the  man  that  died  will  hae  been  ane  o'  the 
folk  that  was  shot  when  they  burned  Woodbourne." 

'*But,  niy  good  friend,  Woodbourne  is  not  burned,"  said 
Bertram. 

"  Weel,  the  better  for  them  that  bides  in't,"  answered  the 
store-farmer.  "  Odd,  we  had  it  up  the  water  wi'us  that  there 
wasna  a  stane  on  the  tap  o'  anither.  But  there  was  fighting, 
ony  way  ;  I  daur  to  say  it  would  be  fine  fun  !  And,  as  I  said, 
ye  may  take  it  on  trust  that  that's  been  ane  o'  the  men  killed 
there,  and  that  it's  been  the  gypsies  that  took  your  pock- 
manky  when  they  fand  the  chaise  stickin'  in  the  snaw  ;  they 
wadna  pass  the  like  o'  that,  it  wad  just  come  to  their  hand 
like  the  bowl  o'  a  pint  stoup." 

"  But  if  this  woman  is  a  sovereign  among  them,  why  was 
she  not  able  to  afford  me  open  protection,  and  to  get  me  back 
my  property  ?" 

"  Ou,  wlia  kens  ?  she  has  muckle  to  say  wi'  them,  but 
whiles  they'll  tak  their  ain  way  for  a'  that,  when  they're 
under  temptation.  And  then  there's  the  smugglers  that 
they're  aye  leagued  wi',  she  maybe  couldna  manage  them  sae 
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weel.  They^re  aye  banded  thegither;  IVe  heard  that  the 
gypsies  ken  when  the  smugglers  will  come  aff,  and  where 
they're  to  land,  better  than  the  very  merchants  that  deal  wi^ 
them.  And  then,  to  the  boot  o^  that,  she's  whiles  crack- 
brained,  and  has  a  bee  in  her  head  ;  they  say  that,  whether 
her  spaeings  and  fortune-tellings  be  true  or  no,  for  certain 
she  believes  in  them  a'  hersell,  and  is  aye  guiding  hersell  by 
some  queer  prophecy  or  anither.  So  she  disna  aye  gang  the 
straight  road  to  the  well.  But  deil  o'  sic  a  story  as  yours, 
wi'  ^amor  aud  dead  folk  £^i(i  losing  ane's  gate,  I  ever  heard 
out  o'  the  tale-books  1  But  whisht,  I  hear  the  keeper  com- 
ing.» 

Mac-Guffog  accordingly  interrupted  their  discourse  by  the 
harsh  harmony  of  the  bolts  and  bars,  and  showed  his  bloated 
visage  at  the  opening  door.  *^  Come,  Mr.  Dinmont,  we  have 
put  off  locking  up  for  an  hour  to  oblige  ye  ;  ye  must  go  to 
your  quarters. 

^^  Quarters,  man?  I  intend  to  sleep  here  the  night. 
There^s  a  spare  bed  in  the  Captain's  room. 

*^  it's  impossible  !"  answered  the  keeper, 

^^  But  I  say  it  ts  possible,  and  that  I  winna  stir ;  and  there^s 
a  dram  t'ye." 

Mac-Guffog  drank  off  the  spirits  and  resumed  his  objec- 
tion. "  But  irs  against  rule,  sir;  ye  have  committed  nae  male- 
faction." 

'^  I'll  break  your  head,"  said  the  sturdy  Liddesdale  man, 
^'  \i  ye  say  ony  mair  about  it,  and  that  will  be  malefaction 
eneugli  to  entitle  me  to  ae  night's  lodging  wi'  you,  ony- 
way." 

"  But  I  tell  ye,  Mr.  Dinmont,"  reiterated  the  keeper, 
'^it's  against  rule,  and  I  behoved  to  lose  my  post." 

^^  Weel,  Mac-Guffog,"  said  Dandie,  ^'  I  hae  just  twa  things 
to  say.  Ye  ken  wha  I  am  weel  eneugh,  and  that  I  wadna 
loose  a  prisoner." 

'^  And  how  do  I  ken  that  ?"  answered  the  jailer. 

"  Weel,  if  ye  dinna  ken  that,"  said  the  resolute  farmer, 
**  ye  ken  this  :  ye  ken  ye're  whiles  obliged  to  be  up  our  water 
in  the  way  o'  your  business.  Now,  if  ye  let  me  stay  quietly 
here  the  night  wi'  the  Captain,  I'se  pay  ye  double  fees  for  the 
room  ;  and  if  ye  say  no,  ye  shall  hae  the  best  sark-f  u'  o'  sair 
banes  that  ever  ye  had  in  your  life  the  first  time  ye  set  a  foot 
byLiddelMoat!" 

^'  Aweel,  aweel,  gudeman,"  said  Mac-Guffog,  ^^  a  wilfu'  man 
maun  hae  his  way  ;  but  if  I  am  challenged  for  it  by  the  jus- 
tices, I  ken  wha  sail  bear  the  wyte,"  and,  having  sealed  this 
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observation  with  a  deep  oath  or  two,  he  retired  to  bed,  after* 
carefully  securing  all  the  doors  of  the  bridewell.  The  bell 
from  the  town  steeple  tolled  nine  just  as  the  ceremony  was 
concluded. 

^'Although  it^s  but  early  hours, '^  said  the  farmer,  who  had 
observed  that  his  friend  looked  somewhat  pale  and  fatigued, 
^*  I  think  we  had  better  lie  down.  Captain,  if  ye're  no  agree- 
able to  another  cheerer.  But  troth,  ye^re  na  glass-breaker  ; 
and  neither  am  I,  unless  it  be  a  screed  wi'  the  neighbors,  or 
when  Fm  on  a  ramble.'* 

Bertram  readilv  assented  to  the  motion  of  his  faithful 
friend,  but,  on  looking  at  the  bed,  felt  repugnance  to  trust 
himself  undressed  to  Mrs.  Mac-Guffog^s  clean  sheets. 

'^I'm  muckle  o'  your  opinion.  Captain,''  said  Dandie. 
'*  Odd,  this  bed  looks  as  if  a'  the  colliers  in  Sanquhar  had 
been  in't  thegither.  But  ifll  no  win  through  my  muckle 
coat.''  So  saying,  he  flung  himself  upon  the  frail  bed  with  a 
force  that  made  all  its  timbers  crack,  and  in  a  few  moments 
gave  audible  signal  that  he  was  fast  asleep.  Bertram  slipped 
off  his  coat  and  boots  and  occupied  the  other  dormitory. 
The  strangeness  of  his  destiny,  and  the  mysteries  which  ap- 
peared to  thicken  around  him,  while  he  seemed  alike  to  be 
persecuted  and  protected  by  secret  enemies  and  friends,  aris- 
ing out  of  a  class  of  people  with  whom  he  had  no  previous 
connection,  for  some  time  occupied  his  thoughts.  Fatigue, 
however,  gradually  composed  his  mind,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  was  as  fast  asleep  as  his  companion.  And  in  this  comfort- 
able state  of  oblivion  we  must  leave  them  until  we  acquaint 
the  reader  with  some  other  circumstances  which  occurred 
about  the  same  period. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 

Say  from  whence 
You  owe  tkis  strange  intelligence?  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such  prophetic  greeting? 
Speak,  I  charge  you. 

Macbeth, 

TTpok  the  evening  of  the  day  when  Bertram^s  examination 
had  taken  place.  Colonel  Mannering  arrived  at  Woodbourne 
from  Edinburgh.  He  found  his  family  in  their  usual  state, 
which  probably,  so  far  as  Julia  was  concerned,  would  not 
have  been  the  case  had  she  learned  the  news  of  Bertram^s 
arrest.  But  as,  during  the  ColoneFs  absence,  the  two  young 
ladies  lived  much  retired,  this  circumstance  fortunately  had 
not  reached  Woodbourne.  A  letter  had  already  made  Miss 
Bertram  acquainted  with  the  downfall  of  the  expectations 
which  had  been  formed  upon  the  bequest  of  her  kinswoman. 
Whatever  hopes  that  news  might  have  dispelled,  the  disap- 
pointment did  not  prevent  her  from  joining  her  friend  m 
affording  a  cheerful  reception  to  the  Colonel,  to  whom  she 
thus  endeavored  to  express  the  deep  sense  she  entertained  of 
his  paternal  kindness.  She  touched  on  her  regret  that  at 
such  a  season  of  the  year  he  should  have  made,  upon  her  ac- 
count, a  journey  so  fruitless. 

^^That  it  was  fruitless  to  you,  my  dear,'^  said  the  Colonel, 
^*  I  do  most  deeply  lament ;  but  for  my  own  share,  I  have 
made  some  valuable  acquaintances,  and  have  spent  the  time 
I  have  been  absent  in  Edinburgh  with  peculiar  satisfaction  ; 
so  that  on  that  score  there  is  nothing  to  be  regretted.  Even 
our  friend  the  Dominie  is  returned  thrice  the  man  he  was, 
from  having  sharpened  his  wits  in  controversy  with  the 
geniuses  of  the  northern  metropolis.^' 

^^  Of  a  surety, '^  said  the  Dominie,  with  great  compla- 
cency, ^^  I  did  wrestle,  and  was  not  overcome,  though  my 
adversary  was  cunning  in  his  art.'' 

^^1  presume,"  said  Miss  Mannering,  "the  contest  was 
somewhat  fatiguing,  Mr.  Sampson  ?" 

315 
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*^  Very  much,  YOung  lady  ;  howbeit  I  girded  up  my  loins 
and  strove  against  him. 

^'  I  can  bear  witness,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "I  never  saw  an 
affair  better  contested.  The  enemy  was  like  the  Mahratta 
cavalry  :  he  assailed  on  all  sides,  and  presented  no  fair  mark 
for  artillery ;  but  Mr.  Sampson  stood  to  his  guns  notwith- 
standing, and  fired  away,  now  upon  the  enemy  and  now  upon 
the  dust  which  he  had  raised.  But  we  must  not  fight  our 
battles  over  again  to-night;  to-morrow  we  shall  have  the 
whole  at  breakfast." 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast,  however,  the  Dominie 
did  not  make  his  appearance.  He  had  wtdked  out,  a  servant 
said,  early  in  the  morning.  It  was  so  common  for  him  to  for- 
get his  meals  that  his  absence  never  deranged  the  family. 
The  housekeeper,  a  decent  old-fashioned  Presbyterian  matron, 
having,  as  such,  the  highest  respect  for  Sampson's  theological 
acquisitions,  had  it  in  charge  on  these  occasions  to  take  care 
t!iat  he  was  no  sufferer  by  his  absence  of  mind,  and  therefore 
usually  waylaid  him  on  his  return,  to  remind  him  of  his  sub- 
lunary wants,  and  to  minister  to  their  relief.  It  seldom,  how- 
ever, happened  that  he  was  absent  from  two  meals  together, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  We  must  explain 
the  cause  of  this  unusual  occurrence. 

The  conversation  which  Mr.  Pleydell  had  held  with  Mr. 
Mannering  on  the  subiect  of  the  loss  of  Harry  Bertram  had 
awakened  all  the  painful  sensations  which  that  event  had  in- 
ilicfced  upon  Sampson.  The  affectionate  heart  of  the  poor ' 
Dominie  had  always  reproached  him  that  his  negligence  in 
leaving  the  child  in  the  care  of  Frank  Kennedy  h^  been  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  murder  of  the  one,  the  loss  of  the 
other,  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bertram,  and  the  ruin  of  the  family 
of  his  patron.  It  was  a  subject  which  he  never  conversed 
upon,  if  indeed  his  mode  of  speech  could  be  called  conversa- 
tion at  any  time  ;  but  it  was  often  present  to  his  imagination. 
The  sort  of  hope  so  strongly  affirmed  and  asserted  in  Mrs. 
Bertram's  last  settlement  hid  excited  a  corresponding  feeling 
in  the  Dominie's  bosom,  which  was  exasperate  into  a  sort  of 
sickening  anxiety  by  the  discredit  with  which  Pleydell  had 
treated  it.  ^^  Assuredly,"  thought  Sampson  to  himself,  '^he 
is  a  man  of  erudition,  and  well  skilled  in  the  weighty  matters 
of  the  law ;  but  he  is  also  a  mian  of  humorous  levity  and  in- 
consistency of  speech,  and  wherefore  should  he  pronounce  ex 
cathedrd,  as  it  were,  on  the  hope  expressed  by  worthy  Madam 
Margaret  Bertram  of  Singleside  ?" 

All  this,  I  say,  the  Dominie  thought  to  himself ;  for  had 
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lie  uttered  half  the  sentence,  his  jaws  would  have  jicl:ed  iov  d 
month  under  the  unusual  fatigue  of  such  a  continued  exer- 
tion. The  result  of  these  cogitations  was  a  resolution  to  go 
and  visit  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  at  Warroch  Point,  where 
he  had  not  been  for  many  years;  not,  indeed,  since  the  fatal 
accident  had  happened.  The  walk  was  a  long  one,  for  the 
Point  of  Warrocn  lay  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Ellangowan 
property,  which  was  interposed  between  it  and  Woodboume. 
Besides,  the  Dominie  went  astray  more  than  once,  and  met 
with  brooks  swollen  into  torrents  by  the  melting  of  the  snow, 
where  he,  honest  man,  had  only  the  summer  recollection  of 
little  trickling  rills. 

At  length,  however,  he  reached  the  woods  which  he  had 
made  the  object  of  his  excursion,  and  traversed  them  with 
care,  muddling  his  disturbed  brains  with  vaeue  efforts  to 
recall  every  circumstance  of  the  catastrophe.  It  will  readily 
be  supJ)osed  that  the  influence  of  local  situation  and  associa- 
tion was  inadequate  to  produce  conclusions  different  from 
those  which  he  nad  formed  under  the  immediate  pressure  of 
the  occin*rences  themselves.  "With  many  a  weary  sigh, 
therefore,  and  many  a  groan, ^'  the  poor  Dominie  returned 
from  his  hopeless  pilgrimage,  and  weariedly  plodded  his  way 
towards  Woodbourne,  debating  at  times  in  his  altered  mind  a 
question  which  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  cravings  of  an 
appetite  rather  of  the  keenest,  namely,  whether  he  had  break- 
fasted that  morning  or  no  ?  It  was  in  this  twilight  humor, 
now  thinking  of  the  loss  of  the  child,  then  involuntarily 
compelled  to  meditate  upon  the  somewhat  incongruous  sub- 
ject of  hung  beef,  rolls,  and  butter,  that  his  route,  which  was 
different  from  that  which  he  had  taken  in  the  morning,  con- 
ducted him  past  the  small  ruined  tower,  or  rather  vestige  of 
a  tower,  called  by  the  country  people  the  Kaim  of  Derii- 
cleugh. 

The  reader  may  recollect  the  description  of  this  ruin  in 
the  twenty-seventh  chapter,  as  the  vault  in  which  young 
Bertram,  under  the  auspices  of  Meg  Merrilies,  witnessed  the 
death  of  Hatteraick^s  lieutenant.  The  tradition  of  the  coun- 
try added  ghostly  terrors  to  the  natural  awe  inspired  by  the 
situation  of  this  ^lace,  which  terrors  the  gypsies  who  so  long 
inhabited  the  vicinity  had  probably  invented,  or  at  least  prop- 
agated, for  their  own  advantage.  It  was  said  that  during  the 
times  of  the  Galwegian  independence,  one  Hanlon  Mac-Ding- 
awaie,  brother  to  the  reigning  chief,  Knarth  Mac-Dingawaie, 
murdered  his  brother  and  sovereign,  in  order  to  usurp  the 
principality  from  his  infant  nephew,  and  that,   being  pur- 
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sued  for  vengeance  by  the  faithful  allies  and  retainers  of  the 
house,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  lawful  heir,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  with  a  few  followers  whom  he  had  involved 
m  his  crime,  to  this  impregnable  tower  called  the  Kaim  of 
Derncleugh,  where  he  defended  himself  until  nearly  reduced 
by  famine,  when,  setting  fire  to  the  place,  he  and  the  small 
reinaining  garrison  desperately  perished  by  their  own  swords, 
rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  exasperated  enemies. 
Tills  tragedy,  which,  considering  the  wild  times  wherein  it  was 
placed,  might  have  some  foundation  in  truth,  was  larded  with 
many  legends  of  superstition  and  diablerie,  so  that  most  of  the 
p3isants  of  the  neighborhood,  if  benighted,  would  rather  have 
chosen  to  make  a  considerable  circuit  than  pass  these  haunted 
walls.  The  lights,  often  seen  around  the  tower,  when  used 
as  the  rendezvous  of  the  lawless  characters  by  whom  it  was 
o3casionally  frequented,  were  accounted  for,  under  authority 
of  these  tales  of  witchery,  in  a  manner  at  once  convenient  for 
the  private  parties  concerned  and  satisfactory  to  the.  public. 

Now  it  must  be  confessed  that  our  friend  Sampson,  al- 
though a  profound  scholar  and  mathematician,  had  not 
travelled  so  far  in  philosophy  as  to  doubt  the  reality  of  witch- 
craft or  apparitions.  Born,  indeed,  at  a  time  when  a  doubt  in 
the  existence  of  witches  was  interpreted  as  equivalent  to  a 
justification  of  their  infernal  practices,  a  belief  oi  such  legends 
had  been  impressed  upon  the  Dominie  as  an  article  indivisible 
from  his  religious  faith,  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
equally  difficult  to  have  induced  him  to  doubt  the  one  as  the 
other.  With  these  feelings,  and  in  a  thick  misty  day,  which 
was  already  drawing  to  its  close,  Dominie  Sampson  did  not 
pass  the  Kaim  of  Derncleugh  without  some  feelings  of  tacit 
horror. 

What,  then,  was  his  astonishment  when,  on  passing  the 
door — that  door  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  placed  there 
by  one  of  the  latter  Lairds  of  Ellangowan  to  prevent  pre- 
sumptuous strangers  from  incurring  the  dangers  of  the 
haunted  vault — that  door,  supposed  to  be  always  locked,  and 
the  key  of  which  was  popularly  said  to  be  deposited  with  the 
presbytery — that  door,  that  very  door,  opened  suddenly,  and 
tie  figure  of  Meg  MerrUies,  well  known,  though  not  seen  for 
many  a  revolving  year,  was  placed  at  once  before  the  eyes  of 
t'le  startled  Dominie  !  She  stood  immediately  before  him  in 
t  iG  footpath,  confronting  him  so  absolutely  tliat  he  could  not 
avoid  her  except  by  fairlv  turning  back,  which  his  manhood 
prevented  him  from  thinking  of. 

*^  I  kenned  ye  wad  be  here,'^  she  said,  with  her  harsh  and 
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hollow  voice ;  "  I  ken  wlia  ye  seek ;  but  ye  maun  do  my  bid- 
ding/' 

"Get  thee  behind  me!''  said  the  alarmed  Dominie. 
'^  Avoid  ye  I  Conjuro  te,  scelesiissima,  nequissima,  spurcis- 
snna,  iniquissima  at  que  miserrima,  conjuro  te!  W 

Meg  stood  her  ground  against  this  tremendous  volley  of 
superlatives,  which  Sampson  hawked  up  from  the  pit  of  his 
stomach  and  hurled  at  her  in  thunder.  *^Is  the  carl  daft/' 
she  said,  "  wi'  his  glamor  ?  " 

"  (7o7yi/ro,"  continued  the  Dominie,  '^dbjuro,  contestor 
atque  viriliter  impero  tibi!" 

^*  What,  in  the  name  of  Sathan,  are  ye  feared  for,  wi'  your 
French  gjibberish,  that  would  make  a  dog  sick  ?  Listen,  ye 
stickit  stibbler,  to  what  I  tell  ye,  or  ye  sail  rue  it  while  there^s 
a  limb  o'  ye  hings  to  anither  !  Tell  Colonel  Mannering  that 
I  ken  he's  seeking  me.  He  kens,  and  I  ken,  that  the  blood 
will  be  wiped  out,  and  the  lost  will  be  found, 

"  *  And  Bertram's  right  and  Bertram's  might 
Sliall  meet  on  Ellangowan  height. ' 

Hae,  there's  a  letter  to  him ;  I  was  ffaunto  send  it  in  another 
wajr.  I  canna  write  mysell ;  but  I  hae  them  that  will  baith 
write  and  read,  and  ride  and  rin  for  me.  Tell  him  the  timers 
coming  now,  and  the  weird's  dree'd,  and  the  wheel's  turning. 
Bid  him  look  at  the  stars  as  he  has  looked  at  them  before. 
Will  ye  mind  a' this?" 

"  Assuredly,"  said  the  Dominie,  "  I  am  dubious ;  for, 
woman,  I  am  perturbed  at  thy  words,  and  my  flesh  quakes 
to  hear  thee." 

"They'll  do  you  nae  ill,  though,  and  maybe  muckle 
gude." 

"  Avoid  ye  I  I  desire  no  good  that  comes  by  unlawful 
means." 

"  Fule  body  that  thou  art,"  said  Meg,  stepping  up  to 
him,  with  a  frown  of  indignation  that  made  her  dark  eyes 
flash  like  kmps  from  under  her  bent  brows — "  Fule  body  ! 
if  I  meant  ye  wrang,  couldna  I  clod  ye  ower  that  craig,  and 
wad  man  ken  how  ye  cam  by  your  end  mair  than  Frank 
Kennedy  ?    Hear  ye  that,  ye  worriecow  ?  "  - 

"In  the  name  of  all  that  is  good/'  said  the  Dominie,  re^ 
coiling,  and  pointing  his  long  pewter-headed  walking  cane 
like  a  javelin  at  the  supposed  sorceress — ^^  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  good,  bide  off  hands  !  I  will  not  be  handled  ;  woman, 
stand  off,  upon  thine  own  proper  peril  !  Desist,  I  say ;  I  am 
strong  ;  lo,  I  will  resist ! "    Here  his  speech  was  cut  short ; 
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for  Meg,  armed  with  supernatural  strength  (as  the  Dominie 
asserted),  broke  in  upon  his  guard,  put  by  a  thrust  which  he 
made  at  her  with  his  cane,  and  lifted  him  into  the  vault,  '*  aa 
easily,"'  said  he,  *'  as  I  could  sway  a  Kitchen's  Atlas." 

*^  Sit.  down  there,"  she  said,  pushing  the  half -throttled 
preacher  with  some  violence  agamst  a  broken  chair — ''sit 
down  there  and  gather  your  wind  and  your  senses,  ye  black 
barrow- tram  o'  the  kirk  that  ye  are.  Are  ye  fou  or  fast- 
ing?" 

'*  Fasting,  from  all  but  sin,"  answered  tjie  Dominie,  who, 
recovering  his  voice,  and  finding  his  exorcisms  only  served  icy 
exasperate  the  intractable  sorceress,  thought  it  best  to  affect 
complaisance  and  submission,  inwardly  conning  over,  how- 
ever, the  wholesome  conjurations  which  he  durst  no  longer 
utter  aloud.  But  as  the  Dominie's  brain  was  by  no  means 
equal  to  carry  on  two  trains  of  ideas  at  the  same  time,  a  word 
or  two  of  his  mental  exercise  sometimes  escaped  and  mingled 
with  his  uttered  speech  in  a  manner  ludicrous  enough, 
especially  as  the  poor  man  shrank  himself  together  after 
every  escape  of  the  kind,  from  terror  of  the  effect  it  might 
produce  upon  the  irritable  feelings  of  the  witch. 

Meg  in  the  mean  while  went  to  a  great  black  caldron  that 
was  boiling  on  a  fire  on  the  floor,  and,  lifting  the  lid,  an 
odor  was  (uff  used  through  the  vault  which,  if  the  vapors  of 
a  witch's  caldron  could  in  aught  be  trusted,  promised  better 
things  than  the  hell-broth  which  such  vessels  are  usually  sup- 
posed to  contain.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  savor  of  a  goodly  stew, 
composed  of  fowls,  hares,  partridges,  and  moor-game  boiled 
in  a  large  mess  with  potatoes,  omons,  and  leeks,  and  from 
the  size  of  the  caldron  appeared  to  be  prepared  for  half  a 
dozen  of  people  at  least.  ''  So  ye  hae  eat  uaething  a^  day  ?  ^^ 
said  Meg,  heaving  a  large  portion  of  this  mess  into  a  browa 
dish  and  strewing  it  savorily  with  salt  and  pepper.* 

*^  Nothing,"  answered  the  Dominie,  *^  scelesiissima! — 
that  is,  gudewife." 

'^  Hae  then,"  said  she,  placing  the  dish  before  him, 
^^  there's  what  will  warm  your  heart." 

*'  I  do  not  hunger,  malefica — that  is  to  say,  Mrs.  Mer- 
rilies  1 "  for  he  said  unto  himself,  ^'  the  savor  is  sweet,  but  it 
hath  been  cooked  by  a  Oanidia  or  an  Ericthoe." 

*^  If  ye  dinna  eiat  instantly  and  put  some  saul  jo.  ye,  by 
the  bread  and  the  salt,  I'll  put  it  down  your  throat  wi'  the 
cutty  spoon,  scalding  as  it  is,  and  whetner  ye  will  or  now 
Crape,  sjnner,  and  swallow  ! " 

♦  See  Qypsey  Cookins:.    Note  11. 
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Sampson,  afraid  of  eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog,  tigers' 
chauldrons,  and  so  forth,  had  determined  not  to  venture  ; 
but  the  smell  of  the  stew  was  fast  melting  his  obstinacy,  which 
flowed  from  his  chops  as  it  were  in  streams  of  water,  and  the 
witch's  threats  decided  him  to  feed.  Hunger  and  fear  are 
excellent  casuists. 

**  Saul,"  said  Hunger,  "  feasted  with  the  witch  of  Endor." 
''  And,''  quoth  Fear,  "  the  salt  which  she  sprinkled  upon  the 
food  showeth  plainly  it  is  not  a  necromantic  banquet,  in 
which  that  seasoning  never  occurs."  *^And,  besides,"  says 
Hunger,  after  the  first  spoonful,  "it  is  savory  and  refreshing 
viands." 

"  So  ye  like  the  meat  ?  "  said  the  hostess. 

"  Yea,"  answered  the  Dominie,  "  and  I  give  thee  thanks, 
sceleratissima  ! — which  means,  Mrs.  Margaret." 

"  Aweel,  eat  your  fill ;  but  an  ye  kenned  how  it  was 
gotten  ye  maybe  wadna  like  it  sae  weel."  Sampson's  spoon 
dropped  in  the  act  of  conveying  its  load  to  his  mouth. 
^^  There's  been  mony  a  moonlight  watcli  to  bring  a'  that 
trade  thegither,"  continued  Meg ;  "  the  folk  that  are  to  eafc 
that  dinner  thought  little  o'  your  game  laws." 

"Is  that  all  r"  thought  Sampson,  resuming  his  spoon 
and  shovelling  away  manfully;  "I  will  not  lack  my  food 
upon  that  argument." 

"'  Now  ye  maun  tak  a  dram  ?" 

"  I  will,"  quoth  Sampson,  "  conjuro  te — that  is,  I  thank 
yon  heartily,"  for  he  thought  to  himself,  in  for  a  penny,  in 
for  a  pound  ;  and  he  fairly  drank  the  witch's  health  in  a  cup- 
ful of  brandy.  When  he  had  put  this  copestone  upon  Meg's 
good  cheer,  he  felt,  as  he  said,  "mightily  elevated,  and 
afraid  of  no  evil  which  could  befall  unto  him*" 

"  WUl  ye  remember  my  errand  now  ?  "  said  Meg  Merrilies  ; 
"I  ken  by  the  cast  o'  your  ee  that  ye're  anither  man  than 
when  you  cam  in." 

"I  will,  Mrs.  Margaret,"  replied  Sampson,  stoutly;  "I 
will  deliver  unto  him  the  sealed  epistle,  and  will  add  what 
you  please  to  send  by  word  of  mouth." 

"  Then  I'll  make  it  short,"  says  Meg.  "  Tell  him  to  look 
at  the  stars  without  fail  this  night,  and  to  do  what  I  desire 
him  in  that  letter,  as  he  would  wish 

"  *  That  Bertram's  right  and  Bertram's  might 
Should  meet  on  Ellangowan  height. ' 

I  have  seen  him  twice  when  he  saw  na  me  ;  I  ken  when  he 
was  in  this  country  first,  and  I  ken  wliat's  brought  him  back 
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again.  Up  an'  to  the  gate !  ye're  ower  lang  here ;  follow 
me" 

Sampson  followed  the  sibyl  accordingly,  who  guided  him 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  through  the  woods,  by  a  shorter  cut 
than  he  could  have  found  for  himself  ;  they  then  entered  upon 
the  common,  Meg  still  marching  before  him  at  a  great  pace, 
until  she  gained  the  top  of  a  small  hillock  which  overhung 
the  road. 

' '  Here, "  she  said,  ^  ^  stand  still  here.  Look  how  the  setting 
sun  breaks  through  yon  cloud  that's  been  darkening  the  lift 
a'  day.  See  where  the  first  stream  o'  light  fa's  :  ifs  npon 
Donagild's  round  tower,  the  auldest  tower  in  the  Castle  o'^ 
EUangowan  ;  thafs  no  for  naething  !  See  as  it's  glooming  to 
seaward  abune  yon  sloop  in  the  bay ;  thaf s  no  for  naething 
neither.  Here  I  stood  on  this  very  spot,'^  said  she,  drawing 
herself  up  so  as  not  to  lose  one  hair-breadth  of  her  uncommon 
height,  and  stretching  out  her  long  sinewy  arm  and  clinched 
hand — "here  I  stood  when  I  tauld  the  last  Laird  o'  EUan- 
gowan what  was  coming  on  his  house  ;  and  did  that  fa'  to  the 
ground  ?  na,  it  hit  even  ower  sair  !  And  here,  where  I  brake 
the  wand  of  peace  ower  him,  here  I  stand  again,  to  bid  God 
bless  and  prosper  the  just  heir  of  EUangowan  that  will  sune 
be  brought  to  his  ain  ;  and  the  best  laird  he  shall  be  that 
EUangowan  has  seen  for  three  hundred  years.  I'U  no  live  ta 
see  it,  maybe  ;  but  there  will  be  mony  a  blithe  ee  see  it 
though  mine  be  closed.  And  now,  Abel  Sampson,  as  ever  ye 
lo'ed  the  house  of  EUangowan,  away  wi'  my  message  to  the 
English  Colonel,  as  if  life  and  death  were  upon  your  haste  !  "* 
*  So  saying,  she  turned  suddenly  from  the  amazed  Dominie 
and  regamed  with  swift  and  long  strides  the  shelter  of  the 
wood  from  which  she  had  issued  at  the  point  where  it  most 
encroached  upon  the  conmion.  Sampson  gazed  after  her  for  a 
moment  in  utter  astonishment,  and  then  obeyed  her  directions, 
hurrying  to  Woodboume  at  a  pace  very  unusual  for  him,  ex- 
claimiuff  three  times,  '^Prodigious!  prodigious  1  pro-di- 
gious  I  '^ 


CHAPTER  XLVII 

It  is  not  madness 
That  I  have  utter*d ;  bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word ;  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from* 

Hamlet. 

As  Mr.  Sampson  crossed  the  hall  with  a  bewildered  look, 
Mrs.  Allan,  the  good  housekeeper,  who,  with  the  reverent 
attention  which  is  usually  rendered  to  the  clergy  in  Scotland, 
was  on  the  watch  for  his  return,  sallied  forth  to  meet  him — 
*^  What^s  this  o^t  now,  Mr.  Sampson,  this  is  waur  than  ever  ! 
Ye^U  really  do  yoursell  some  injury  wi'  these  lang  fasts; 
naething^s  sae  hurtful  to  the  stamach,  Mr.  Sampson.  If  ye 
would  but  put  some  peppermint  draps  in  your  pocket,  or  let 
Barnes  cut  ye  a  sandwich.^' 

^^  Avoid  thee ! ''  quoth  the  Dominie,  his  mind  running 
still  upon  his  interview  with  Meg  Merrilies,  and  making  foi 
the  dining-parlor. 

"  Na,  ye  needna  gang  in  there,  the  cloth's  been  removed 
an  hour  syne,  and  the  CofoneFs  at  his  wine ;  but  just  step  into 
my  room,  I  have  a  nice  steak  that  the  cook  will  do  in  a 
moment.'* 

'^ Exorciso  te!^^  said  Sampson;  'Hhat  is,  I  have  dined?' 

"  Dined  !  it's  impossible ;  wha  can  ye  hae  dined  wi',  you 
that  ^ngs  out  nae  gate  ?" 

"With  BeelzebuD,  I  believe,"  said  the  minister. 

"  Na,  then  he's  bewitched  for  certain,"  said  the  house- 
keeper, letting  go  her  hold ;  "  he's  bewitched,  or  he's  daft, 
and  ony  way  the  Colonel  maun  just  guide  him  his  ain  gate. 
Wae's  me !  Hech,  sirs !  It's  a  sair  thing  to  see  learning  bring 
folk  to  this ! "  And  with  this  compassionate  ejaculation  she 
retreated  into  her  own  premises. 

The  object  of  her  commiseration  had  by  this  time  en- 
tered the  dining-parlor,  where  his  appearance  gave  great  sur- 
prise. He  was  mud  up  to  the  shoulders,  and  the  natural 
paleness  of  his  hue  was  twice  as  cadaverous  as  usual,  through 
terror,  fatigue,  and  perturbation  of  mind,     *^  What  on  earth 
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is  the  meaning  of  this,  Mr.  Sampson  ?  ^*  said  Mannering,  who 
observed  Miss  Bertram  looking  much  alarmed  for  her  simple 
but  attached  friend. 

**  Exorciso/'  said  the  Dominie. 

^^  How,  sir  ?^'  replied  the  astonished  Colonel, 

*^  I  crave  pardon,  honorable  sir !  but  my  wits ^^ 

"  Are  gone  a  wool-gathering,  I  think  ;  pray,  Mr.  Samp- 
son, collect  yourself,  and  let  me  know  the  meaning  of  all 
this.^' 

Sampson  was  about  to  reply,  but  finding  his  Latin  formula 
of  exorcism  still  came  most  readily  to  his  tongue,  he  prudent- 
ly desisted  from  the  attempt,  and  put  the  scrap  of  paper 
which  he  had  received  from  the  gypsey  into  Mannering^s  hand, 
who  broke  the  seal  and  read  it  with  surprise.  *'Tlus  seems 
to  be  some  jest,^*  he  said,  ^*  and  a  very  dull  one/' 

**  It  came  from  no  jesting  person, '^  said  Mr.  Sampson. 

^^  From  whom  then  did  it  come  ?'*  demanded  Mannerinff. 

The  Dominie,  who  often  displayed  some  delicacy  of  recol- 
lection in  cases  where  Miss  Bertram  had  an  interest,  remem- 
bered the  painful  circumstances  connected  with  Meg  Merri- 
lies,  looked  at  the  young  ladies,  and  remained  silent.  *'We 
will  join  you  at  the  tea-Uble  in  an  instant,  Julia,"  said  the 
Colonel ;  *^I  see  that  Mr.  Sampson  wishes  to  speak  to  me 
alone.  And  now  they  are  gone,  what,  in  Heaven's  name,  Mr. 
Sampson,  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?'' 

^^  It  may  be  a  message  from  Heaven,''  said  the  Dominie, 
^'  bilt  it  came  by  Beelzebub's  postmistress.  It  was  that  witch, 
Meg  Merrilies,  who  should  have  been  burned  with  a  tar-bar- 
rel twenty  years  since  for  a  harlot,  thief,  witch,  and  gypsey." 

'^  Are  you  sure  it  was  she  ?"  said  the  Colonel  with  great 
interest. 

'^  Sure,  honored  sir  ?  Of  a  truth  she  is  one  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, the  like  o'  Meg  Merrilies  is  not  to  be  seen  in  any 
land." 

The  Colonel  paced  the  room  rapidly  cogitating  with  him- 
self. '^  To  send  out  to  apprehend  Tier ;  but  it  is  too  distant  to 
send  to  Mac-Morlan,  and  Sir  Robert  Hazlewood  is  a  pompous 
coxcomb  ;  besides,  the  chance  of  not  finding  her  upon  the 
spot,  or  that  the  humor  of  silence  that  seized  her  before  may 
again  return.  No,  I  will  not,  to  save  being  thought  a  fool, 
neglect  the  course  she  points  out.  Many  of  her  class  set  out 
by  being  impostors  and  end  by  becoming  enthusiasts,  or  hold 
a  kind  of  darkling  conduct  between  both  lines,  unconscious 
almost  when  they  are  cheating  themselves  or  when  imposing 
on  others.     Well,  my  course  is  a  plain  one  at  any  rate;  and  3 
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my  efforts  are  fruitless,  it  shall  not  be  owing  to  over-jealousy 
of  my  own  character  for  wisdom." 

With  this  he  rang  the  bell,  and,  ordering  Barnes  into  his 
private  sitting-room,  gave  him  some  orders,  with  the  result 
of  which  the  reader  may  be  made  hereafter  acquainted. 

AYe  must  now  take  up  another  adventure,  which  is  also  to 
be  woven  into  the  story  of  this  remarkable  day. 

Charles  Hazlewood  had  not  ventured  to  make  a  visit  at 
Woodbourne  during  the  absence  of  the  Colonel.  Indeed, 
Mannering's  whole  behavior  had  impressed  upon  him  an 
opinion  that  this  would  be  disagreeable ;  and  such  was  the 
ascendency  which  the  successful  soldier  and  accomplished 
gentleman  had  attained  over  the  young  man's  conduct,  that 
m  no  respect  would  he  have  ventured  to  offend  him.  He 
saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  in  Colonel  Mannering's  general  con- 
duct, an  approbation  of  his  attachment  to  Miss  Bertram. 
But  then  he  saw  still  more  plainly  the  impropriety  of  any  at- 
tempt at  a  private  correspondence,  of  which  his  parents  could 
not  be  supposed  to  approve,  and  he  respected  this  barrier  in- 
terposed betwixt  them  both  on  Mannering's  account  and  as 
he  was  the  liberal  and  zealous  protector  of  Miss  Bertram. 
**No,''  said  he  to  himself,  *^I  will  not  endanger  the  comfort 
of  my  Lucy's  present  retreat  until  I  can  offer  her  a  home  of 
her  own.'' 

With  this  valorous  resolution,  which  he  maintained  al- 
though his  horse,  from  constant  habit,  turned  his  head  down 
the  avenue  of  Woodbourne,  and  although  he  himself  passed 
the  lodge  twice  every  day,  Charles  Hazlewood  withstood  a 
strong  inclination  to  ride  down  just  to  ask  how  the  young 
ladies  were,  and  whether  he  could  be  of  any  service  to  them 
during  Colonel  Mannering's  absence.  But  on  the  second  oc- 
casion he  felt  the  temptation  so  severe  that  he  resolved  not 
to  expose  himself  to  it  a  third  time  ;  and,  contenting  himself 
with  sending  hopes  and  inquiries  and  so  forth  to  Woodbourne, 
he  resolved  to  make  a  visit  long  promised  to  a  family  at  some 
distance,  and  to  return  in  such  time  as  to  be  one  of  the  earli- 
est among  Mannering's  visitors  who  should  congratulate  his 
safe  arrival  from  his  distant  and  hazardous  expedition  to 
Edinburgh.  Accordingly  he  made  out  his  visit,  and,  having 
arranged  matters  so  as  to  be  informed  within  a  few  hours 
after  Colonel  Mannering  reached  home,  he  finally  resolved  to 
take  leave  of  the  friends  with  whom  he  had  spent  the  inter- 
vening time,  with  the  intention  of  dining  at  Woodbourne, 
where  he  was  in  a  great  measure  domesticj.'ted  ;  and  this  (for 
he  thought  much  more  deeply  on  the  subject  than  was  nee- 
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essary)  would,  he  flattered  himself,  appear  a  simple,  natural, 
and  easy  mode  of  conducting  himself. 

Fate,  however,  of  which  lovers  make  so  many  complaints, 
was  in  this  case  unfavorable  to  Charles  Hazlewood.  His 
horse's  shoes  required  an  alteration,  in  consequence  of  the 
fresh  weather  having  decidedly  commenced.  The  lady  of  the 
house  where  he  was  a  visitor  chose  to  indulge  in  her  own  room 
till  a  very  late  brealtfast  hour.  His  friend  also  insisted  on 
sliowing  him  a  litter  of  puppies  which  his  favorite  pointer 
bitch  had  produced  that  morning.  The  colors  had  occasioned 
8  3118  doubts  about  the  paternity — a  weighty  question  of  legiti- 
mioy,  to  the  decision  of  which  Hazlewood  s  opinion  was  called 
in  as  arbiter  between  his  friend  and  his  gi'oom,  and  which 
inferred  in  its  consequences  which  of  the  litter  should  be 
drowned,  which  saved.  Besides,  the  Laird  himself  delayed 
our  young  lover's  departure  for  a  considerable  time,  endeav- 
oring, with  long  and  superfluous  rhetoric,  to  insinuate  to  Sir 
Robert  Hazlewood,  through  the  medium  of  his  son,  his  own 
p  irticular  ideas  respecting  the  line  of  a  meditated  turnpike 
road.  It  is  greatly  to  the  shame  of  our  young  lover's  appre- 
hension that,  after  the  tenth  reiterated  account  of  the  matter, 
ha  could  not  see  the  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  the  proposed 
road  passing  over  the  Lang  Hirst,  Windy  Knowe,  the  Good- 
house  Park,  Hailziecroft,  and  then  crossing  the  river  at 
Siinoii's  Pool,  and  so  by  the  road  to  Kippletringan  ;  and  the 
IcH  eligible  line  pointed  out  by  the  English  surveyor,  which 
would  go  clear  through  the  main  inclosures  at  Hazlewood, 
and  cut  within  a  mile  or  nearly  so  of  the  house  itself,  destroy* 
iag  the  privacy  and  pleasure,  as  his  informer  contended,  of  the 
grounds. 

In  short,  the  adviser  (whose  actual  interest  was  to  have 
the  bridge  built  as  near  as  possible  to  a  farm  of  his  own)  failed 
in  every  effort  to  attract  young  Hazle wood's  attention  until 
he  mentioned  by  chance  that  the  proposed  line  was  favored  by 
''tliiit  fellow  Grlossin,"  who  pretended  to  take  a  lead  in  the  / 
county.  On  a  sudden  young  Hazlewood  became  attentive 
and  interested ;  and,  having  satisfied  himself  which  was  the 
Hue  that  Glossin  patronized,  assured  his  friend  it  should  not 
bo  his  fault  if  his  father  did  not  countenance  any  other  in- 
staii  of  that.  But  these  various  interruptions  consumed  the 
morning.  Hazlewood  got  on  horseback  at  least  three  hours 
latar  than  he  intended,  and,  cursing  fine  ladies,  pointers, 
puppies,  and  turnpike  acts  of  parliament,  saw  himself  de- 
tained beyond  the  time  when  he  could  with  propriety  intrude 
upon  the  family  at  Woodbourne. 
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-  He  had  passed,  therefore,  the  tarn  of  the  road  which  led 
to  that  mansion,  only  edified  by  the  distant  appearance  of  the 
blue  smoke  curling  against  the  pale  sky  of  the,  winter  even- 
ing, when  he  thought  he  beheld  the  Dominie  taking  a  foot- 
path for  the  house  through  the  woods.  He  called  after  him, 
but  in  vain ;  for  that  honest  gentleman,  never  the  most  sus- 
ceptible of  extraneous  impressions,  had  just  that  moment 
parted  from  Meg  Merrilies,  and  was  too  deeply  wrapped  up  in 
pondering  upon  her  vaticinations  to  make  any  answer  to 
Hazlewo(S.'8  call.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  let  him  pro- 
ceed without  inquiry  after  the  health  of  the  young  ladies,  or 
any  other  fishing  question,  to  which  he  might  by  good  chance 
have  had  an  answer  returned  wherein  Miss  Bertram's  name 
might  have  been  mentioned.  All  cause  for  haste  was  now 
over,  and,  slackening  the  reins  upon  his  horse's  neck,  he 
permitted  the  animal  to  ascend  at  his  own  leisure  the  steep 
sandy  track  between  two  high  banks,  which,  rising  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  commanded  at  length  an  extensive  view  of 
the  neighboring  country. 

Hazlewood  was,  however,  so  far  from  eagerly  looking 
forward  to  this  prospect,  though  it  had  the  recommendation 
that  great  part  of  the  land  was  his  father's,  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  his  own,  that  his  head  still  turned  backward  towards 
the  chimneys  of  Woodbourne,  although  at  every  step  his 
horse  made  the  difficulty  of  employing  his  eyes  in  that 
direction  become  greater.  From  the  reverie  in  which  he  was 
sunk  he  was  suddenly  roused  by  a  voice,  too  harsh  to  be 
called  female,  yet  too  shrill  for  a  man :  *^  What's  kept  you  on 
the  road  sse  lang  ?    Maun  ither  folk  do  yoiy  wark  ?" 

He  looked  up.  The  spokeswoman  was  very  tall,  had  a 
voluminous  handkerchief  rolled  round  her  head,  grizzled  hair 
flowing  in  elf-locks  from  beneath  it,  a  long  red  cloak,  and  a 
staff  in  her  hand,  headed  with  a  sort  of  spear-point ;  it  was, 
in  short,  Meg  Merrilies.  Hazlewood  had  never  seen  this  re- 
markable figure  before ;  he  drew  up  his  reins  in  astonishment 
at  her  appearance,  and  made  a  full  stop.  '^I  think,"  con- 
tinued she,  ^^they  that  hae  taen  interest  in  the  house  of 
EUuiigowan  suld  sleep  nane  this  night ;  three  men  hae  been 
seeking  ye,  and  you  are  gaun  hame  to  sleep  in  your  bed. 
D'ye  think  if  the  lad-bairn  fa's,  the  sister  will  do  weel  ?  Na, 
na  ! " 

^^I  don't  understand  you,  good  woman,"  said  Hazlewood, 

^^  If  you  speak  of  Mijs ,  I  mean  of  any  of  the  late  EUan- 

gowan  family,  tell  me  what  I  can  ^o  for  them." 

^^  Of  the  late  Ellango  wan.  family?"  she  answered  with 
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great  vehemence — *^of  the  late  EUangowan  family  !  and  when. 
was  there  ever,  or  when  will  there  ever  he,  a  family  of  Elian- 
gowahbiit  bearing  the  gallant  name  of  the  banld  Bertrams  ?'^ 

*'  Bnt  what  do  yon  mean,  good  woman  ?'' 

"  I  am  nae  good  woman  ;  a^  the  country  kens  I  am 
bad  eneugh,  and  baith  they  and  I  may  be  sorry  enengh  that 
I  am  nae  better.  But  I  can  do  what  good  women  canna,  and 
daurna  do.  I  can  do  what  would  freeze  the  blood  o*  them 
that  is  bred  in  biggit  wa's  for  naething  but  to  bind  bairns' 
heads  and  to  hap  them  in  the  cradle.  Hear  me :  the  guard^s 
drawn  off  at  the  custom-house  at  Portanferry,  andit^s  brought 
up  to  Hazlewood  House  by  your  father's  orders,  because  he 
thinks  his  house  is  to  be  attacked  this  night  by  the  smugglers. 
There's  naebody  means  to  touch  his  house;  he  has  gnde 
blood  and  gentle  blood — I  say  little  o'  him  for  himsell — but 
there's  naebody  thinks  him  worth  meddling  wi'.  Send  the 
horsemen  back  to  their  post,  cannily  and  quietly  ;  see  an  they 
winna  hae  wark  the  night,  ay  will  they  :  the  guns  will  flash 
and  the  swords  will  glitter  in  the  braw  moon." 

^^  Good  God !  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  young  Hazlewood ; 
^^your  words  and  manner  would  persuade  me  you  are  mad, 
and  yet  there  is  a  strange  combination  in  what  you  say." 

^*  I  am  not  mad  ! "  exclaimed  the  gypsey  ;  "  I  have  been 
imprisoned  for  mad — scourged  for  mad — ^banished  for  mad — 
but  mad  I  am  not.  Hear  ye,  Charles  Hazlewood  of  Hazle- 
wood :  d'ye  bear  malice  against  him  that  wounded  you  ?  " 

'^No,  dame,  God  forbid;  my  arm  is  quite  well,  and  I 
have  always  said  the  shot  was  discharged  by  accident.  I 
should  be  glad  to  tell  the  young  man  so  myself." 

"  Then  do  what  I  bid  ye,"  answered  Meg  Merrilies,  **  and 
yell  do  him  mair  gude  than  ever  he  did  you  ill ;  for  if  he 
was  left  to  his  ill-wishers  he  would  be  a  bloody  corpse  ere 
mom,  or  a  banished  man  ;  but  there's  Ane  abune  a'.  Do  as 
I  bid  you ;  send  back  the  soldiers  to  Portanferry.  There's 
nae  mair  fear  o'  Hazlewood  House  than  there's  o'  Cruffel  Fell." 
And  she  vanished  with  her  usual  celerity  of  pace. 

It  would  seem  that  the  appearance  of  this  female,  and  the 
mixture  of  frenzy  and  enthusiasm  in  her  manner,  seldom 
failed  to  produce  the  strongest  impression  upon  those  whom 
she  addressed.  Her  words,  though  wild,  were  too  plain  and 
intelligible  for  actual  madness,  and  yet  too  vehement  and 
extravagant  for  sober-minded  communication.  She  seemed 
acting  under  the  influence  of  an  imagination  rather  strongly 
excited  than  deranged  ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  palpablv  wie 
difference  in  such  eases  is  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
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auditor.  This  may  account  for  the  attention  with  which  her 
strange  and  mysterious  hints  were  heard  and  acted  upon.  It 
is  certain,  at  least,  that  young  Hazlewood  was  strongly  im- 
pressed by  her  sudden  appearance  and  imperative  tone.  He 
rode  to  Hazlewood  at  a  brisk  pace.  It  had  been  dark  for 
some  time  before  he  reached  the  house,  and  on  his  arrival 
there  he  saw  a  confirmation  of  what  the  sibyl  had  hinted. 

Thirty  dragoon  horses  stood  under  a  shed  near  the  offices, 
with  their  bridles  linked  together.  Three  or  four  soldiers 
attended  as  a  guard,  while  others  stamped  up  and  down  with 
their  long  broadswords  and  heavy  boots  in  front  of  the  house. 
Hazlewood  asked  a  non-commissioned  officer  from  whence 
they  came. 

"From  Portanferry.^^ 

"  Had  they  left  any  guard  there  ? '' 

^^  '^o ;  they  had  been  drawn  off  by  order  of  Sir  Eobert 
Hazlewood  for  defence  of  his  house  agamst  an  attack  which 
was  threatened  by  the  smugglers.  ^^ 

Charles  Hazlewood  instantly  went  in  quest  of  his  father, 
and,  having  paid  his  respects  to  htm  upon  his  return,  re- 
quested to  know  upon  what  account  he  had  thought  it  nec- 
essary to  send  for  a  military  escort.  Sir  Eobert  assured  his 
eon  in  reply  that,  from  the  information,  intelligence,  and  tid- 
ings which  had  been  communicated  to,  and  laid  before  him, 
he  had  the  deepest  reason  to  believe,  credit,  and  be  convinced 
that  a  riotous  assault  would  that  night  be  attempted  and  per- 
petrated against  Hazlewood  House  by  a  set  oi  smugglers^ 
gypsies,  and  other  desperadoes. 

"And  what,  my  dear  sir/*  said  his  son,  "should  direct 
the  fury  of  such  persons  against  ours  rather  than  any  other 
house  in  the  country  ? '' 

"I  should  rather  think,  suppose,  and  be  of  opinion,  sir,'* 
answered  Sir  Kobert,  "  with  deference  to  your  wisdom  and 
experience,  that  on  these  occasions  and  times  the  vengeance 
of  such  persons  is  directed  or  levelled  against  the  most  im- 
portant and  distinguished  in  point  of  rank,  talent,  birth,  and 
situation  who  have  checked,  interfered  with,  and  discounte- 
nanced their  unlawful  and  illegal  and  criminal  actions  or 
deeds.*' 

Young  Hazlewood,  who  knew  his  father's  foible,  answered, 
that  the  cause  of  his  surprise  did  not  lie  where  Sir  Robert  ap- 
prehended, but  that  he  only  wondered  they  should  think  of 
attacking  a  house  where  there  were  so  many  servants,  and 
where  a  signal  to  the  neighboring  tenants  could  call  in  such 
strong  assistance ;  and  added,  that  he  doubted  much  whether 
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the  reputation  of  the  family  would  not  in  some  degree  sufler 
from  calling  soldiers  from  their  duty  at  the  custom-house  to 
protect  them,  as  if  they  were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  defend 
themselves  upon  any  ordinary  occasion.  He  even  hinted  that, 
in  case  their  house^s  enemies  should  observe  that  this  precau- 
tion had  been  taken  unnecessarily,  there  would  be  no  end  of 
their  sarcasms. 

Sir  Robert  Hazlewood  was  rather  puzzled  at  this  intima- 
tion, for,  like  most  dull  men,  he  heartily  hated  and  feared 
ridicule.  He  gathered  himself  up  and  looked  with  a  sort  of 
pompous  embarrassment,  as  if  he  wished  to  be  thought  to  de- 
spise the  opinion  of  the  public,  which  in  reality  he  dreaded. 

*'  I  really  should  have  thought,'^  he  said,  '*  that  the  injuiy 
which  had  already  been  aimed  at  my  house  in  your  person, 
being  the  next  heir  and  representative  of  the  Hazlewood  family, 
failing  me — I  should  have  thought  and  believed,  I  say,  that 
this  would  have  justified  me  sufficiently  in  the  eyes  of  the  most 
respectable  and  the  greater  part  of  the  people  for  taking  such 
precautions  as  are  calculated  to  prevent  and  impede  a  repeti- 
tion of  outrage.^* 

"Really,  sir,^^  said  Charles,  "I  must  remind  you  of  what  I 
have  often  said  before,  that  I  am  positive  the  discharge  of  the 
piece  was  accidental.'' 

"  Sir,  it  was  not  accidental,''  said  his  father,  angrily ; 
"  but  you  will  be  wiser  than  your  elders." 

"  Really,  sir,"  replied  Hazlewood,  '*  in  what  so  intimately 
concerns  myself 

"  Sir,  it  does  not  concern  you  but  in  a  very  secondary  de- 
gree ;  that  is,  it  does  not  concern  you,  as  a  giddy  young  fellow 
who  takes  pleasure  in  contradicting  his  father  ;  but  it  con- 
cerns the  country,  sir,  and  the  county,  sir,  and  the  public,  sir, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  so  far  as  the  interest  of  the 
Hazlewood  family,  sir,  is  committed  and  interested  and  put  in 
peril,  in,  by,  and  through  you,  sir.  And  the  fellow  is  m  safe 
custody,  and  Mr.  Glossin  thinks ^" 

"  Mr.  Glossin,  sir  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  the  gentleman  who  has  purchased  EUangowan  ; 
you  know  who  I  mean,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  young  man  ;  "  but  I  should  hardly 
have  expected  to  hear  you  quote  such  authority.  Why,  this 
fellow — all  the  world  knows  him  to  be  sordid,  mean,  tricking, 
and  I  suspect  him  to  be  worse.  And  you  yourself,  my  dear 
sir,  when  did  you  call  such  a  person  a  gentleman  in  your  life 
before?" 

"  Why,  Charles,  I  did  not  mean  gentleman  in  the  precise 
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Ben^e  and  meaning,  and  restricted  and  proper  use,  to  which, 
no  doubt,  the  phrase  ought  legitimately  to  be  confined  ;  but 
I  meant  to  use  it  relatively,  as  marking  something  of  that 
state  to  which  he  has  elevated  and  raised  himself  \  as  design- 
ing, in  short,,  a  decent  and  wealthy  and  estimable  sort  of  a 
person/^ 

^' Allow  me  to  ask,  sir/^  said  Charles,  "if  it  was  by  this 
man's  orders  that  the  guard  was  drawn  from  Portanferry  ?  '* 

"Sir,''  replied  the  Baronet,  "I  do  apprehend  that  Mr. 
Glossin  would  not  presume  to  give  orders,  or  even  an  opinion, 
unless  asked,  in  a  matter  in  wnich  Hazlewood  House  and  the 
house  of  Hazlewood — meaning  by  the  one  this  mansion-house 
of  my  family,  and  by  the  other,  tTOically,  metaphorically,  and 
parabolically,  the  family  itself, — I  say,  then,  where  the  house 
of  Hazlewood,  or  Hazlewood  House,  was  so  immediately  con- 
cerned." "■ 

"  I  presume,  however,  sir,"  said  the  son,  "  this  Glossin 
approved  of  the  proposal  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  replied  his  father,  "  I  thought  it  decent  and  right 
and  proper  to  consult  him  as  the  nearest  magistrate  as  soon  as 
report  of  the  intended  outrage  reached  my  ears ;  and  although 
he  declined,  out  of  deference  and  respectj  as  became  our  rela- 
tive situations,  to  concur  iu  the  order,  yet  he  did  entirely 
approve  of  my  arrangement*" 

At  this  moment  a  horse's  feet  were  heard  coming  very  fast 
up  the  avenue.  In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened,  and  Mr. 
Mac-Morlan  presented  himself,  "I  am  under  great  concern 
to  intrude.  Sir  Robert,  but " 

"  Give  me  leave^  Mr*  Mac-Morlan,"  said  Sir  Eobert,  with 
a  gracious  flourish  of  welcome ;  *^  this^  is  no  intrusion,  sir  ;  for, 
your  sitimtion  as  sherlfl-substitute  calling  upon  you  to  attend 
to  tb^  pieao^  o^  the  county,  aipid  you,  doubtless,  feeling  your- 
self particularly  called  upon  to  protect  Hazlewood  House,  you 
haye  an  acknowledged  and  admitted  and  unideniable  right, 
&ir«  to  enter  the  house  of  the  first  gentleman  in  Scotland 
uninvited — always  presuming  you  to  be  called  there  by  the 
duty  of  your  oflBoe. 

*'  It  is  indeed  the  duty  of  my  office,'*  said  Mac-Morlan, 
who  waited  with  impatience  an  opportunity  to  speak,  ^'that 
makes  me  an  intruder." 

^*No  intrusion  1"  reiterated  the  Baronet,  gracefully  wav- 
ing his  hand. 

*^But  permit  nae  to  say.  Sir  Eobert,"  said  the  sherifl-sub- 
atitute,  "I  do  not  come  with  the  purpose  of  remaining  here, 
but  to  recall  these  soldiers  to  Portanferrv,  and  to  assure  you 
thn.t  I  wiU  answer  for  the  safety  of  your  house." 
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'^To  withdraw  the  guard  from  Hazlewood  House  P  ex- 
claimed the  proprietor  in  mingled  displeasure  and  surprise  ; 
*'  and  you  will  be  answerable  for  it !  And,  pray,  who  are  you, 
sir,  that  I  should  take  your  security  and  caution  and  pledge, 
ofBcial  or  personal,  for  the  safety  of  Hazlewood  House?  I 
think,  sir,  and  belieye,  sir,  and  am  c^  opiniori,  sir,  that  if 
any  one  of  these  family  pietures.were  deranged  or  destroyed 
or  injured  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  make  up  the  loss 
upon  the  guarantee  which  you  so  obligingly  offer  me/' 

^'  In  that  case  I  shall  he  sorry  for  it.  Sir  Eobert,^  an- 
swered the  downright  Mac-Morlan  ;  **but  I  presume  I  may 
escape  the  pain  of  feeling  itoy  conduct  the  cause  of  such  irre- 
parable loss,  as  I  can  assure  you  there  will  be  no  attempt 
upon  Hazlewood  Hous^  whatever,  and  I  hflve  received  infor- 
mation which  induces  me  to  suspect  that  the  tumor  was  put 
afloat  merely  in  oi^er  to  occasion  the  removal  of  the  soldiers 
from  Portajiferry.  And  under  this  strong  belief  and  convic- 
tion I  must  exert  my  authority  as  sheriff  and -chief  magistrate 
of  police  to  order  the  whole,  or  greater  part  of  •  them,  back 
again.  I  regret  much  that  by  my  accidental  absence  a  good 
deal  of  delay  has  already  taken  place,  and  we'Shall  not  now 
reach  Portanferry  until  it  is  late/' 

As  Mr.  Mac-Morlan  was  the  superior  magistrate,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  peremptory  in  the  ptirpose  <rf  acting  as  sticli, 
the  Baronet,  though  highly  offended,  could  only  say.  ^^  Very 
well,  sir ;  it;  ife  very  well.  Nayi.  sir,  take  th^m  air  with  jou ; 
lam  far  from  desiring  aijy  to  be  Mthfere,^sir.  We,  sir,*  can 
protect  ourselves,  sir.  But  ypu  will  have' the' goddnetes  to  ob- 
serve, sir,  that  yoi;  are  dieting  on  your  own  proper  risk,  sir,  and 
peril,  feit^,"lahd  reispdhsibility,^!*,  if  anythi^^  %hafl  happen 
or  befall  tb  Hazlewood^'HousiB,  sir,  or  the  inhabitants,  sir,  or 
to  the  furniture  tod  paitrttilgs,  sir.^  .     ,    ^ 

**I  am  acting  to  the  befit  of  my  judjgmeiit  a'lid  informa- 
tion, SJt  Robert,'^  said  Mac-Morlan,  ''and  l'  must'  pray 
of  you  to  belieVe  so,  and  to  pardon  me  -  accordingly  J    I  beg 

frou  to  observe  it  is  no  time  for  ceremony^  it  is 'already  very 
ate.'^'     '      ^  »!  •  ^   :     ^    .     .      --•         .-^  ^...     :- 

3ut  Sir  Robert^  without  deigning  to  jistl^n  to  his'iapolo- 
^qsj  imniediately  employed'  himself  With^  mitiih  "ba^i^de  m 
amiing  and  arraying  his  domestiqs. '  Ohdries  Hazlewood 
longed  to  accompany,  the  military,  wjiich  w^'i'e/^iabpnt  to 
dejmrir  for  "Fortanferry,  and  which  were  now  drtf^  tip.  and 


moui;\ted  by  direction,  and  u^der  the  guidance  pf  3!¥:'Ma^s^Hor- 
lan,  as'  th^  civil  rijagistrat6.  -  ^ '  0ut  Wi^bhlA^YMh^ 


^^  tetpain 

and  ofterice  to.  hife  father  U  have  left  MtS'al?  ^  ^<mient'ifhen 
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he  conceived  himself  and  his  mansion-house  in  danger. 
Young  Hazlewood  therefore  gazed  from  a  window  with  sup- 
pressed regret  and  displeasure^  until  he  heard  the  officer  give 
the  word  of  command — *'  From  the  nght  to  the  front,  by- 
files,  m-a-rch.  LejMiing  file,,  to  tjie  right  wheel.  Tro^.'^ 
The  whole  party  of '  ^oldi^rs  theh  ^citing  into  a  sharp  and 
uniform  pace,  were  soon  lost  among  the  trees,  and  the  noise 
of  the  hoofs  died  speedily  away  in  tne  distance. 


/ 


••I -J  /■ 


■      '.-    >  '         't  f!(         'If.;  .'■.,'  -.       ; 

'  /     .  '.     •  >         •{••,'.'    ')•;.  '  •   '•         ■       .•.'•. 

'  ":       )'  *  >■        ,  I     '   I   '•    -       I  ."  .      1      .• 

CHAPTjERXLVin;' 

Wi*  coultere  aDd  wr^for^hampfieprs 
"We  garr  d  the  bare  bang  merrily, 

Until  we  came  to  the  mner  prison, 
Where  Willie  o'  Kinmont  he  did  lie. 

Old  Border  BaUad, 

We  return  to  Portanferry,  and  to  Bertram  and  his  honest- 
hearted  friend,  whom  we  left  most  innocent  inhabitants  of  a 
place  built  for  the  guilty.  The  slumbers  of  the  farmer  were 
as  sound  as  it  was  possible. 

But  Bertram's  first  heavy  sleep  passed  away  long  before 
midnight,  nor  could  he  again  recover  that  state  of  oblivion. 
Added  to  the  uncertain  and  uncomfortable  state  of  his  mind, 
his  body  felt  feverish  and  oppressed.  This  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  close  and  confined  air  of  the  small  apartment  in  which 
they  slept.  After  enduring  for  some  time  the  broiling  and 
suffocating  feeling  attendant  upon  such  an  atmosphere,  he 
rose  to  endeavor  to  open  the  window  of  the  apartment,  and 
thus  to  procure  a  change  of  air.  Alas  !  the  first  trial  re- 
minded him  that  he  was  in  jail,  and  that  the  building  being 
contrived  for  security,  not  comfort,  the  means  of  procuring 
fresh  air  were  not  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants. 

Disappointed  in  this  attempt,  he  stood  by  the  unmanage- 
able window  for  some  time.  Little  Wasp,  though  oppresi^ 
with  the  fatigue  of  his  journey  on  the  preceding  day,  cre^t 
out  of  bed  alter  his  master,  and  stood  by  him  rubbing  ms 
shaggy  coat  against  his  legs,  and  expressing  by  a  murmuring 
sound  the  delight  which  he  felt  at  being  restored  to  him. 
Thus  accompanied,  and  waiting  until  the  feverish  feeling 
which  at  present  agitated  his  blood  should  subside  into  a 
desire  for  warmth  and  slumber,  Bertram  remained  for  some 
time  looking  out^pon  the  sea. 

The  tide  was  now  nearly  full,  and  dashed  hoarse  and  near 
below  the  base  of  the  building.  Now  and  then  a  large  wave 
reached  even  the  barrier  or  bulwark  which  defended  the 
foundation  of  the  house,  and  was  flung  upon  it  with  greater 
force  and  noise  than  those  which  only  broke  upon  the  8and« 
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Far  in  t^ie  dlstaiice,  iin,der  tlie  rndfstiiict  W^lit'  /of '  a  KaW  and 
often  6ver-cloiided  iyioop,  thfe  ocean  recited  its  liiultitudmotts 
coniplicationof\w3,ye?, 'crosslpg/buretihff,  and  mingling  with 
each  other*         '  '     ^         "  •    , 

'  '^Awild  and  dim  spectacle/'  siid  Bertrahi  to  himself, 
'^like  those  crossing  tides  of  fate  which  have  tossed  me  about 
the  .world  from  my  infancy  upwards.  When  wi|l  this  lancer- 
taiiity  cease,  and  how  soon  sball  I  be  permitted  to  look  out  for 
a  tranquil  ho oiBj  wliere  I  may  cultivate  in  quiet,  and  without 
'dread  and  perplexity,  those  arts  of  peace  from  which  my 
cares  have  been  liitberto  bo  forcibly  diverted  ?  The  ear  of 
Fancy,  ill  is  said,  can  discover  tl^e  voice  of  sea-nymphs  and 
tritons  amid  the  bursting  murmurs  of  the  ocean';  would  that 
I  could  do  so,  and  that  some  siren  or  Proteus  would  arise  from 
these  billows  t6  unriddle  for  me  thie  striange  maze  of  fate  in 
which  I  am  so  deeply  entangled  !  Happy  friend  V*  he  said, 
looking  at  the  bed  whei-e  Dinmont  had  deJ)osited  his  bulky 
person,  *'  thy  cares  are  confined  to  the  narrow  round  of  a 
healthy  and  thriving  occtipation  !  Thou  canst  lay  them  aside 
at  pleasure,  and  enjoy  the  deep  repose  of  body  and  mind  which 
wholesome  labor  has  prepared  for  thee  !  ^ 

At  this  moment  his  reflections  were  broken  by  little  Wasp, 
who,  attempting  to  spring  up  against  the  window,  began  to 
yelp  and  bark  most  furiously.  The  sounds  reached  Dinmont's 
ears,  but  without  dissipating  the  illusion  which  had  trans- 
ported him  from  this  wretched  apartment  to  the  free  aip  of 
his  own  green  hills.  "  Hoy,  Yarrow,  man!  far  yaud,  far 
yaud!*'  he  muttered  between  his  teeth,  imarining,  doubtless, 
that  he  was  calling  to  his  sheejp-dog,  and  nounding  him  in 
shepherd's  phrase  against  some  mtruders  on  the  grazing.  The 
continued  harking  of  the  terrier  within  was  answered  by  the 
angry  challenge  of  the  mastiff  in  the  courtyard,  which  had 
for  a  long:  time  been  silent,  excepting  only  an  occasional  short 
and  deep  note,  uttered  when  the  moon  shone  suddenly  from 
among  the  clouds.  Now  his  clamor  was  continued  and  furious, 
and  seemed  to  be  excited  bv  some  disturbance  distinct  from 
the  barking  of  Wasp,  which  had  first  given  him  the  alarm, 
and  which,  with  much  trouble,  his  master  had  contrived  to 
still  into  an  angry  note  of  low  growling. 

At  last  Bertram,  whose  attention  was  now  fully  awakened, 
conceived  that  he  saw  a  boat  upon  the  sea,  and  heard  in  good 
earnest  the  sound  of  oars  and  of  human  voices  mingling  with 
the  dash  of  the  billows.  ^*  Some  benighted  fishermen,*'  lie 
thought,  *^or  perhaps  some  of  the  desperate  ttdders  from  the 

sle  of  Man.     They  are  very  hardy,  however,  to  approach  so 
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uear  to  ^^  oii8t(»ii-hoa8e>  where  tliore  must  be  sentinels.  It 
is  a  lai'ge  boat,  likp  a  long-lioat^  and  full  of  people  ;  perhaps 
it  belongs  to  the  revenue  service, **  Bertram  was  confirmed  m 
this  last  opinion  by  observing" that  the  boat  made  for  a  little 
quay  which  ran  iibto  the  'Sea  behind  the  customrhouse,  and!, 
jumping  ashore  one  after,  another,  the  crew,  to  the  number  p| 
twentyhands,  jglided  secretly  up  a  small  lane  which  divided 
tlie  custom-house  from  the  bridewell,  and  disappeared  from 
his  flight,  leaving  only  two  perspns  to  take  care  oi  the  boat. 

The  dash  of  ^ese  men's  oars  at  ftrst,  and  latterly  the  sup- 
pressed sounds  of  their' voices,  had  "excited  the  wrath  of  the 
wakeful  sentinel  in  the  courtyard,  who  now  :exalted  his  deep 
voice  iiito  such  a  horrid  ^nd  Qoiitiwous  din  that  .it  awakened 
his  brute  nj^aster,  as  savage  a  ban-dog  as  himself.  His  cry  from 
a  window,  of  "How  liow,  Tearum, -what's  the  niatter,  sir  ? 
down,  d — ^n  ye,  down  !'*  produced  no  abatement  of  Tearum's 
vociferation,  which  in  ]jartpr^yep,ted  his  master  from  hearing 
the  sounds  of  alarm  which  fiis  ferocious  vigilance  was  in  the 
act  of  challepginff. ,  But  the  mate  of  the  two-legged  Cerberus 
was  gifted  with  snarper  ears  than  her  husband.  She  also  was 
now  at  the  window.  .'^B — tye,  gae  down  and  let  loose  the 
dog/'  she  sa^d  ;  /^  they're  sporting  the  door  of  the  custom- 
house, and.  the  auld  sap  at  Hazlewood  House  hap  ordered  off 
the  guard.  But  ye  hae  nae  mair  heart  thar^  ^.  cat."  And 
down  the  Amazon  satljed  to  perform  the  task  her^df,  while 
lier  helpmate,  more  jealous  of  insurrection  within  doors  than 
of  storm  from  without,  went  from  cell  to  cell  to  see  that  the 
inhabitants  of  eachVere  carefully  secured. 

These  latter  sounds  with  which  we  have  made  the  reader 
acquainted  had  their  origin, i^  front  of  the  hqi^se,  and  were 
c(>a3equently  imperfectly  heard  by  Bertram,  -^hose  apart- 
jgaent,  as  we  have  already  noticad>  looked  from  the  back  part 
of  the  building  upon  the  sea.  .He  heard,,  h9wever,  a  stir  and 
tumult  in  the  house,  which  did  not  seem  to,  accord  with  the 
stern  seclusipn  of  a  prison  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  and,  con- 
necting them  with  the  arrival  of  an  armed  boat  at  that  dead 
hour,  could.  >ot  but  suj)pose  that  sojnething  extraordinary 
was  about  to  take  ^ace.  In  Jjhis  belief  he  shook  Dinmont  by 
the  shoulder.  '  "  Eh  1  AyJ.\Oh!,  Ai^ie>,.WAinan,  it's  no 
time  to  get  up  yet,"  groaned  .thie.  .sleeping  i^^  tli,e  pioun 
tains.  Morarpug"  *  ''  ^-  -  .  -  •,,. 
up,  shook  his  ears, 
what's  the  matter 


tains.     Mora'rpughly'  shaken,  however.  Tie  gathered  himself 


^hly  shakeiijj  however.  Tie  gathered  hir 
,  and  asked>  ^'In  the  name  of  rrovide 


up,  shook  his  ears,  and  asked>  ^'  In  the  name  of  rrovidence. 


Thatl^p^n^t  tell  yoii/' replied  Ber'tratn  ^  ^' but  either 
the  placQ  is  on  fire  or  ^or^e  extraordinary  thing  is  about  to 
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liappeB.  Are  you  not  sensible  of  a  smell  of  fire  ?  Do  you 
not  near  what  a  noise  there  is  of  clashing  doors  within  the 
house  and  of  hoarse  voices,  murmurs,  and  distant  shouts  on 
the  outside  ?  Upon  my  word,  I  believe  something  very  ex- 
traprdii^ary  has  taken  place.  Get  up,  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 
and  let  us  be  on  our  guard/* 

Dinmont  rose  at  the  idea  of  danger,  as  intrepid  and  un- 
dismayed as  any  of  his  ancestors  when  the  beacon-light  was 
kindled.  '*  Odd,  Captain,  this  is  a  queer  place  !  they  winna 
let  ye  K)^t  in  the  day,  and  they  winna  let  ye  sleep  in  the  night. 
Deil,  but  it  wad  break  my  heart  in  a  fortnight.  But,  Lord- 
sake,  what  a  racket  they^re  making  now  !  Odd,  I  wish  we  had 
some  light.  Wasp,  Wasp,  whisht,  hinny  ;  whishfc,  my  bonnie 
man,  and  let's  hear  what  they're  doing.  Deil's  in  ye,  will  ye 
whisht?'' 

They  sought,  in  vain  among  the  embers  the  means  of 
lighting  their  candle,  and  the  noise  without  still  continued. 
Dinmont  in  his  turn  had  recourse  to  the  window — "  Lord- 
sake,  Captain !  come  here.  Odd,  they  hae  broken  the 
custom-house ! " 

Bertram  hastened  to  the  window,  and  plainly  saw  a  mis- 
cellaneous crowd  of  smugglers,  and  blackguards  of  ditferent 
descriptions,  some  carrying  lighted ,  torches,  others,  bearing 
packages  and  barrels  down  the  lane  to  the  boat  that  was  lying 
at  the  quay,  to  which  two  or  three  other  fisher-boats  were 
now  brought  round.  They  were  loading  each  of  these  in 
their  turn,  and  one  or  two  had  already  put  oflE  to  seaward. 
'^This  speaks  for  itself,"  said  Bertram  ;  '*  but  I  fear  some- 
thing worse  has  happened.  Do  you  perceive  a  strong  smell 
of  smoke,  or  is  it  my  fancy  ?" 

'  *  Fancy  ?  "  answered  Dinmont,  ^  ^  there's  a  reek  like  a  killo- 
gie.  Odd,  if  they  bum  the  custom-house  it  will  catch  here, 
and  we'll  lunt  like  a  tar-barrel  a'  thegither.  Eh  !  it  wad  be 
*fear8ometo  bo  burned  alive  for  naething,  like  as  if  ane  had  been 
a  warlock  I  Mac-GufEog,  hear  ye ! "  roarin^g  at  the  top  of  his 
voice ;  ^';  an  ye,  wad  ever  hae  a  haill  bane  in  your  skin,  let's 
out,  man,  letfg  out ! " 

Thje  fine  began  now  to, rise  high,  and  thick  clouds  pf  smoke 
rpfled  past  the  window  at  which  Bertram  and  Dinmont  were 
stationed.  Sometimes,  as  the  wind  pleased,  the  dim  shroud 
of vapoc hid  everything  from  their  sight;  spmetimes  a  re^ 
glare  illuminated  both  land  and  sea,  and  shone  full  on  the 
ateta  and  fierce  figures  who,  wil4  with  ferocious  activity,  were 
engaged  in  loading;  the  boats.^  The  fire  was  at  length  tri- 
umphant, and  spouted  in  jets  of  flame  out  at  each  window  of 
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the  burning  building,  while  huge  flakes  of  flaming  materials 
came  driving  on  the  wind  against  tiie  adjoining  prison,  and 
rolling  a  dark  canopy  of  smoke  over  all  the  neighborhood. 
The  shouts  of  a  furious  mob  resounded  far  and  wide ;  for  the 
smugglers  in  their  triumph  were  joined  by  all  the  rabble  of 
the  little  town  and  neighborhood,  now  aroused  and  in  complete 
agitation,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  some  rrom 
interest  in  the  free  trade,  and  most  from  the  general  love  of 
mischief  and  tumult  natural  to  a  vulgar  populace. 

Bertram  be^an  to  be  seriously  anxious  for  their  fate. 
There  was  no  stir  in  the  house  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  jailer  had 
deserted  his  charge,  and  left  the  prison  with  its  wretched  in- 
habitants to  the  mercy  of  the  conflagration  which  was  spread- 
ing towards  them.  In  the  mean  time  a  new  and  fierce  attack 
was  heard  upon  the  outer  gate  of  the  correction  house,  which, 
battered  with  sledge-hammers  and  crows,  was  soon  forced. 
The  keeper,  as  great  a  coward  as  a  bully,  with  his  more  fero- 
cious wife,  had  fled ;  their  servants  readily  surrendered  the 
keys.  The  liberated  prisoners,  celebrating  their  deliverance 
with  the  wildest  yells  of  joy,  mingled  among  the  mob  which 
had  ^ven  them  freedom. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  that  ensued  three  or  four  of 
the  principal  smugglers  hurried  to  the  apartment  of  Bertram 
with  lighted  torches,  and  armed  with  cutlasses  and  pistols. 
'*Der  deyvilj^said  the  leader,  "here's  our  mark!"  and  two 
of  them  seized  on  Berti^m ;  but  one  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"  Make  no  resistance  till  you  are  in  the  street.'*  The  same 
individual  found  an  instant  to  say  to  Dinmbnt — ^^  Follow 
your  friend,  and  help  when  you  see  the  time  come." 

In  the  hurry  of  the  moment  Djnmont  obeyed  and  followed 
close.  The  two  smugglers  dragged  Bertratti  along  the  pas- 
sage, downstairs,  through  the  courtyard,  now  illuminatea  by 
the  glare  of  fire,  and  into  the  narrow  street  tb  which  the  gate 
opened',  where  in  the  confusion  the  gang  were  necessarily  in 
some  degree  separated  from  each  other.  A  rapid  noise,  as  of 
a  body  of  horse  advancing,  sefemed  to  add  to  the/^isturbance. 
"Hagel  and  Wetter,  what  is  that  ?"  sdid  the  leader;  ^*^ keep 
together,  kinder  ;  Jook  jxy  the  prisoner."  But  in  spite  of  his 
chat^e  the  two  who  lield  Bertram  were  the  Ipuei  of  the  party. 

The  sounAs  and  signs  of  violence  Were  heard  in-  front. 
The  press  became  furiously  agitated,  while  sotoe  endeaivored 
to  defend  themselve^,  others  to  escape ;  shotg  'were  fited.^  And 
the  glittering  broadswords  of  the  dragoons  beeto  to  lippeap 
flashing  above  the  heads  of  the  rioters.  "Now,"^s«ia  the 
warning  whisper  of  the  man  who  held  BertWttn'aldftann, 
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the  same  who  had  spoken  before,  "  shiJce  off  that  fellow  and 
follow  me/^ 

Bertram,  exerting  his  strength  suddenly  and  effectually, 
^eafidly  burst  from  the  grasp  of  the  man  who  held  his  collar  on 
the  right  side.  The  fellow  attempted  to  draw  a  pistol,  but 
was  prostrate  by  a  blow  of  Dinmonfs  fist,  which  an  ox 
coula  hardly  have  received  without  the  i^me  humiliation. 
*' Follow  me  quick, ^' said  the  friendly  partisan,  and  dived 
through  a  very  narrow  and  dirty  lane  which  led  from  the 
main  street. 

No  pursuit  took  {dace.  The  attention  of  the  smugglers 
had  been  otherwise  and  very  disagreeably  engaged  bv  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Mac-Morlan  and  the  par§  of  horse. 
The  loud,  manly  voice  of  the  provincial  magistrate  was  heard 
pr^elaimirig  the  Riot  Act,  and  charging  **  all  those  unlaw- 
fully assembled  to  disperse  at  their  own  proper  peril. '^  This 
interruption  would,  indeed,  have  happened  m  time  sufficient 
to  have  prevented  the  attempt  liaa  not  the  magistrate  re- 
ceived upon  the  road  86me  false  information  which  led  him 
to  think  that  the  smugglers  were  to  land  at  the  bay  of  EUan- 
rowau.  Nearly  two  hours  were  lost  in  consequence  of  this 
fil^  intelligence,  which  it  may  be  no  lack  of  charity  to  sup- 
pose that  Qlossin,  so  deeply  interested  in  the  issue  of  that 
night's  daring  attempt,  had  contrived  to  throw  in  Mac-Mor- 
lan's  way,  availing  himself  of  the  knowledge  that  the  soldiers 
had  left  Hazlewood  House,  which  would  soon  reach  an  ear 
so  anxious  as  his.  \ 

In  the  mean  time,  Bertram  followed  his  guide,  and  was  in 
his  turn  followed  by  Dinmont.  The  shouts  of  the  mob,  the 
trampling  of  the  horses,  the  dropping  pistol-shots,  sank  more 
and  moi'e  faintly  upon  their  ears  ;  when  at  the  end  of  the 
dark  lane  they  found  a  post-chaise  with  four  horses.  "Are 
you  here,  in  God^s  name  ? ''  said  the  guide  to  the  postilion 
who  drove  the  leaders. 

"  Ay,  troth  am  I,**  answered  Jock  Jabos,  "  and  I  wish  I 
were  ony  gate  else.*' 

*^  Open  the  carriage  then.  You,  gentlemen,  get  into  it ; 
in  a  short  time  you^l  be  in  a  place  of  safety  ;  and  [to  Bertram] 
remember  your  promise  to  the  gypsejr  wife  !  *' 

Bertram,  resolving  to  be  passive  in  the  hands  of  a  person 
who  had  just  rendered  him  such  a  distinguished  piece  of 
service,  got  into  the  chaise  as  directed.  Dinmont  followed ; 
Wasp,  who  had  kept  close  by  them,  sprang  in  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  carriage  drove  off  very  fast.  "Have  a  care  o' 
me/' said  Dinmont,  "but  this  is  the  queerest  thing  yet! 
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Odd^  I  tnut  thejT^l  no  coup  ua.  And  tbeoi  what^e  to  come  o' 
Dumple  ?  I  would  rather  be  on  his  back  than  in  the  Deoke's 
coach^  (}od  bless  him/^ 

Bertram  observed^  that  they  could  not  go  at  that  rapid 
rate  to  any  very  great  distance  without  changing  horses,  and 
that  they  might  insist  upon  remaining  till  i^ylight  at  the 
first  inn  they  stopped  at,  or  at  least  upon  being  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the.  purpose  and  termination  of  their  journey,  and 
Mr.  Dimnont  might  there  ffite  direction^  about  his  faithful 
horse,  which  would  probably  be  safe  at  the  stables  where  he 
had  loft  him,  "  Aweel,  aweel,  e'en  e^w  be  it  for  Dandie. 
Odd,  if  we  were  ance  out  o'  this  trindling  kist  o'  a  tiding,  I  am 
thinking  they  wad  find  it  hard  wark  to  gar  us  gang  ony  gate 
but  where  we  liked  ourselb/' 

While  he  thus  spoke  the  carriage,  making  a  sudden  tuni, 
showed  them  through  the  left  win&w  the  village  at  some  dis- 
tance, still  widely  l^aconed  by  the  fire,  which,  having  reached 
a  store-house  wherein  spirits  were  deposited,  now  rose  high 
into  the  air,  a  wavering  column  of  brillitot  light.  .  They  had 
not  long  time  to  admire  this  spectacle,  for  another  turn  of  the 
road  carried  them  into  a  close  lane,  betvfeen  plantations, 
through  which  the  chaise  proceeded  VP^  nearly  total  darknessi 
bat  with  unabated  speed. 
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The  night  drave  on  wi'  gangs  and  clatter, 
And  aye  the  ale  was  growing  better. 

■    Tarn  o'  Shanter, 

W^  must  now  return  to  Woodbourne,  which,  it  may  be  re- 
niembered,  we  left  just  after  the  Colonel  had  given  some 
directions  to  his  confidential  servant.  .  When  he  returned,  his 
absence  of  mind,  and  an  unusual  expression  of  thought  and 
anxiety  upon  his  features,  str^ick  tlic  hitlien,  whom  lie  joirted 
in  the  drawing-room.  Jtfannering  \^m  not,  however,  u  nuin 
to  be  questioned,  even  by  those  whom  he  iiio^jt  loved,  upon  the 
cause  of  the  mental  agitation  which  tliese  si^s  expressed. 
The  hour  of  tea  .arrived,  and  thepurty  were  partukin^  of  tliat 
refreshment  in  silence  when  a  carriage  drove  up  to  t])e  door^ 
and  the  bell  announced  the  arrival  of  a  visitor.  ''Sureh/*' 
said  Man^ering,  ** it, is  too  soon  by  some  hours." 

"there  was  a  short  pause,  when  Barnes,  opening  the  door 
of  the  saloon,  announced  Mr,  PleydelL  In  marched  tlie 
lawyer,  whose  well-brushed  black  coat  and  well -powdered  wig, 
together  with  his  point  ruffles,  brown  Bilk  stockings,  higlilv- 
vamished  shoes^  .a^d  gold  buckl^s^  exhibited  the  paiii8  which 
the  old  gentleman  h^rd  taken  to  prepare  his  person  for  the 
ladies^  society.  He  was  welcomed  by  Mannering  with  a 
hearty  shake  by  the  hand.  ^^  The  very  man  I  wished  to  sec 
at  this  moment!*' 

.  ,"Yes,'*  said  the  Counsellor,  ''1  told  you  I  would  take 
the  first  opportunity  ;  so  I  have  ventured  to  leave  the  court 
for  a  week  m  ses^on  time — no  common  sacrifice;  but  I  hnd 
a  notionl.pppld  be  useful,  and  .1  was  to  attend  a  proof  here 
about  the  ^ame  time,  Bi^t  will  you  not  introduce  me  to  thft 
young  ladies  ?  Ah !  there  is ,  one  I  should  have  known  at 
once  from  her  family  likeness  t  Mias  Lucy  Bertram,  my 
love,  I  am  most  happy  to  see  you.^*  And  he  folded  her  in  his 
arms,  and  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss  on  each  side  of  the  face,  to 
whioh  Lucy  submitted  in  blushing  reBignation, 

'*  On  narrSiepas  dans  un  si  beau  cA^?tti»/*  continued  the 
gay  old  gentleman^  and,  as  the  Colonel  presented  him  to  Julia, 
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took  the  same  liberty  with  that  fair  lady^s  cheek.  Julia 
laughed,  colored,  and  disengaged  herself.  **I  beg  a  thoa- 
8:ind  pardons,'*  said  the  lawyer,  with  a  bow  which  was  not  at 
all  professionally  awkward ;  ''age  and  old  fashions  give  privi- 
leges, and  I  can  hardly  say  whether  I  am  most  sorry  just  now 
at  being  too  well  entitled  to  claim  th^m  at  all,  or  happy  in  hav- 
ing such  an  opportunity  to  exercise  tnera'  so  agreeably.*' 

''Upon  my  word,  sir,'' said  Miss  Mannering,  laughing, 
"  if  you  make«nch  flattering  apologies  we  shall  begin  to  doabt 
whether  we  can  admit  you  to  snelter  yourself  undter  your  al- 
leged qualifications." 

"  I  can  assure  you,  Julia,"  said  the  Colonel,  ''you  are  per- 
fectly right.  My  friend  the  Counsellor  is  a  dangerous  person ; 
the  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  he  was  closeted 
with  a  fair  lady  who  had  granted  him  a  iete-a^tSte  at  eight  in 
the  morning:" 

*^  Ay,  but.  Colonel," said  the  Counsellor,  "you should  add, 
I  wm  itioro  indebted  to  my  chocblate  than  my  charms  for  so 
did  ting  II  is!  led  a  favor  from  a  person  of  such'  propriety  of  de- 
ra^eanor  us  Mrs.  Rebecca." 

*^  Atid  that  should  remind  me,  Mr;  Pleydell,"  said  Julia, 
*  *  to  offer  you  tea ;  tliat  is,  supposing  you  have  dined." 

''  Any  tiling.  Miss  Mannermg,  from  your  handg,"  answered 
the  gallaiit  jurisconsult ;  *^'  yes,  I  have  dined  ";  that  is  tb  say,  as 
people  dine  at  a  Scotch  ifan." 

"And  that  is  indifferently,  enough,."  said  the  Colonel,  with 
liis  hand  upon  the  bejl-handle ;  *'  give  me  leave  to  order  some- 
thing." *      : 

"  Why,  to  say  truth,"  replied  Mr.  Reyd^U,  '^  I  had  rather 
not.  I  have  been  inquiring  into  that  mtiittet,  for  you  must 
know  I  stopped  an  instant  below  t6  pull  off  my  boot-hose,  '  a 
world  too  wide  for  my  shrunk  shanks,'"  glajicing  doivn  with 
soma  complacency  upon  limbs  which  looked  very  well  for  his  time 
of  life,  "and*!  had  some  con vfersation  with  yotir  Barnes  and  a 
very  intelligent  person  whoih  I  pre^rile  to  W  the  hdUsekeep- 
or;  and  it  was  fettled  ambnj^  us,  ifo/b  te  pefspecti,' — I  beg 
Miss  Maiinering's  pardon  f (ir, toy  ti^lin— that  the  old  lady 
should  add  to  youx  ligtit  familv  supper  tb^  mdife  SiibstantiaJ 
rolr^shinent^pi  a  brace. fif  wild  ducks: •  I  Wd  )ifei"  (always 
under  deep  submission)  ^y.  poor  thougiiti'  i^bbut  the  sauce, 
whicn  concurred  exactlt  with  her  6wn  j'and,  if  ybu  please,  I 
would  rather  wait  till  they  are  r6a3y  before '  eating  anything 
solid."     .,     ,;,:    •,■■••,•    ^      .'■     '  '•    ^'•'"    ':      ^. 

"And  we  win  anticipate  our  usual  hoVir  of  stipper,"  said 
the  Colonel.  '  '        '  5.  •  -' 


*  '"^  Witii  all  ntj  heart/'  ^id  Pleyd^ll,  *^]^rovidihg  I  do  not 
lose  thle  ladies^  compaiiy  a  moment  the  sooner.  I  am  of 
counsel  with  my  {ddrriend'  Burnet  ;*  I^  love  the  ccmuy' ihe 
sn^)ef  )of  the  anoient^^^  the  pteasaxit  meal  and  social  glass  that 
wash  out  of  one's  mind  the  cobwebs  that  business  or  gloom 
have  been  spinning  in  our  brains  all  day.''  ^ 

The  vivacity  T;^^'  Pleydeirg  look  and  manner,  and 
the  quietness  with  Mrhicli  ^le  made,  bjmselt  at  home  on  the 
subject  of  his  little  epicurean  comforts,  amused  the  ladies, 
bujt  .particularly  jA^i^s  Jkl^a^^ring,  who  impiediat^y  gave  tl)e 
Counsellor  ,a  .great  ^eal  oi  fiatterijig  attention ;  and  more 
pretty  things jjfe^'e  ^wl.ou'bpth  sides  during  the  service  of 
the  it^t^bl©  t^JX  we  nave  leisure  jtp  repeflt,,  , 

As  soon  as  tl^s  was  over,,  Mannering  led  the  (JppwseUor 
by  the  arm  into  a  small  study  which  opened  from  the  saloon, 
and  where,  according  to  the  custom  oi  the  family,,  there  were 
always  lights  and  a  good  fire  in  the  evening. 

"I  see,"  said  Mr.  Pleydell,  "you  have  got  something  to 
tell  me  about  the  Ellangowan  business.  Is  it  terrestrial  or 
celestial  ?  What  says  .my  militarv  Albumazar  ?  Have  you 
calculated  the  course  of  futurity  r  have  you  consulted  your 
ephemerides,  your  a-lmochoden,  your  almuten?" 

*^ No,  truly.  Counsellor,"  replied  Manner ijjg,  "you  are 
|khe  only  Ptolemy  I  intend  to  resort  to  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion. A  second  Prospero,  I  have  broken  my  staff  and 
drowwod  my  book  far  beyond  plummet  depth.  But  I  have 
great  news  notwithstanding.  Me^  Merrilies,  our  Egyptian 
sibyl,  has  appeared  to  the  Dominie  this  very  day,  and,  as  I 
conjecture,  nas  frightened  the  honest  man  not  a  little."  , 
,    "Indeed?" 

"  Ay,  and  she  has  done  mo  the  honor  to  opei^  a  corre- 
spondence with  me,  supposing  me  to  be  as  deep  m  astrologi- 
cal mysteries  as  when  we  first  met.  Here  is  her  scroll,  deliv- 
ered to  me  by  the  Dominie." 

Pleydell  put  on  his  spectacles.  "  A  vile  greasy  scrawl, 
indeed ;  and  ^he  letters  are  uncial  or  semi-uncial,  as  some- 
body calls  your  large  text  hand,  and  in  size  and  perpendicu- 
larity resemble  the  ribs  of  a  roasted  pig ;  I  can  hardly  make 
it  out." 

"  Read  aloud,"  said  Mannering. 

"I  will  try,"  answered  the  Lawyer.  "  *  You  are  a  good 
seeker,  but  a  bad  finder  ;  you  set  yourself  to  prop  a  falling 
house,  but  had  a  gey  guess  it  would  rise  again^.  Lend  your 
hand  to  the  wark  that's  near,  as  you  lent  your  ee  to  the  weird 

•  See  Lord  M<«boddo.    Note  12. 
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that  IPOS  fdi'.  tbwe  a  dMrriugb  this  ntghtiy  tim  in^chch  at 
the  end  of  the  Crooked  Dykes  ai  Forianferry,  and  let  H 
bring  the  folk  to  Woodboumeihal  «A«fl  ask  them,  if  they  ie 
there  ik.Gop^s  kakx.'    SUj^  Ime  JoUowb  some  poetry*--^ 

'*'DdrhekaUbelHhi, 
,  And  wrong  done  to  right, 

When  BertranCs  right  qiid  Bertram^e  might 
'  Shall  meet  on  Ellangowan^a  height.^ 

A  moat  mystic  epistle  truly,  and  closes  in  a  rein  of  poetry 
irorthy  of  the'Cumsean  sibyl.  Aiid  lirbat  hare  yon  done?^ 
*' Why/'  toid  MannerMg,  rathei^'rejetctd^tfy/  ^*I  i^as  loth 
to  risk  Miy  opportjutality  of  throwing  light  ^  this  btwinesa. 
The  Woman  is  perhaps  crazed,  and'  these  efihisions  may  arise 
only  from  visions  of  ner  imarinatioh  ;  but  you  were  of  opin- 
ion that  she  knew  niore  of  ^tnat  strange  «tory  than  she  ever 

told/'  •  '  •  '  ■  =;'■*•  '.  ^    ■  ■ 

"And  feo/' said  Pleydell,  "you  sent  a  carriage  to  the 
place  nained  ?''    • 

"Tou  will  laugh  at  me  if  I  own  I  did,"  replied  the  Colo- 
nel. ^  ' . 

"Who,  I  ?"  replied  thp  ^Adtocate.  =  ^^No,  truly,  I  think 
it  was  the  wisest  thinff  yoii  could  do.^    ^    •  . 

"  Yes,"'inswere.d  ManneHng,  well  pleased  to  have  esca|)ed 
the  ridicule  h^  apprehended;  "  you  knbW  the  worst  is  paying 
the  cnaise-hire.  1  sent  a  po^t-ch^ise  and,  four  f rofh  Eipple- 
tring^n.  With  iristrudtions  corr^ponding  to'thfe  letter;  the 
horsea  wilV^aveu  long  and  coTd.  station  on  the  outjioBt  to- 
night if  our  intelligence  be  false.  ^ '       :   ^ 

"  Ay,  but  I  think  it  will  prove  otherwise,^'  paid  thi  Law- 
yer.. '  "  This  wbm'aii  has  played  a  jiart  'till  she  beKfe^es  it ; 
or,  if  shte'be  a/thbrbugh-pacea'im^stor,  without  a  single 
grain  of  self-d^lttsidn'to  qualify  Iter  knavery,  stifl  iahe  nSay 
think  herself  bound  to  act  in  character ;  this  I  know,  that  I 
could  get  nothing  out  of  her  by  the  common  modes  of  inter- 
rogation, and  the 'Wisest  thin'ff  we  can  do  is  togivp'  her  an 
opportuMfty,  bi  makiiig  the  disc6very  hei'  own  way.  And 
nowhave  you'inore  to  say,  6r  shall  Me  goto  the  ladies?^ 

*'  Why,  my  mind  is  uncommonly  agitated,"  answered  the 
Colonel,  "and — but  I  reallv  have  no '  morci  tb  say;  only  I 
shall  count  the  minutes  till  the  carriage  returtis  5  :but  you 
cannot  b^  expeCfied  to: be  so  anxious;'^    u  >  \    .  v  \^  .  .-; 

"Wh^,  nb^  use  is  all  in  all,^  said  the  more ^ejJJ^riencM 
lawyer ;  "I  am  kntich  interested  certainly, btitf  IHhink  I  shiH 
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be  Able  to  survive  th^  interval^  if  the  ladies  will  afford  ns 
some  muslc/^ 

*^  And  with  the  assistance  of  the  wild  ducks,  by  and  by  ^" 
suggested  Mannering. 

**  True>  Colonel ;  a  lawyer^s  anxiety  about  the  fate  of  the 
most  interesting  cause  has  seldom  spoiled  either  his  sleep  or 
digestion.*  And  yet  I  shall  be  very  eager  to  hear  the  rattle 
of  these  wheels  on' their  return,  notwithstanding/^ 
J  So  eayiiigj  he  rose  and  led  the  way  into  the  next  room, where 
Miss  Mannering,  at  his  request,  took  her  seat  at  the  harpsi- 
chord. Lucy  O&ertram,  who  sanff  her  native  melodies  vtery 
sweetly,  was  accompanied  by  h^  friend  upon  the  instrument, 
and  Julia  afterwards  performed  some  of  Scarlatti^s  sonatas 
with  great  brilliancy.  The  old  lawyer,  scraping  a  little  upon 
the  violoncello,  and  being  a  member  of  the  gentlemen's  con- 
cert in  Edinburgh,  was  so  greatly  delighted  with  this  mode 
of  lapending  the  evening  that  I  doubt  if  he  once  thought  of 
the  wild  ducks  until  Barnes  informed  the  company  that  sup- 
per^was  ready.  ,.    i       . 

'  ^^  Teir Mrs.  Allan  to  havd  something  in  readiness,^' said 
the  Colonel ;  **I  expect-^that  is,  I  hope — perhaps  some  com- 
pany may  be  here  to-night ;  and  let  the  men  sit  up,  and  do 
not  lock  the  upper  gate  on  the  lawn  until  I  desire  jrou.'* 

"  Lord,  sir,  said  JuUa,  ^'  whom  can  you  posably  expect 
to-night?^' 

**  Why,  some  persons,  strangers  to  me,  talked  of  calling 
in  the  evening  on  business,'*  answered  her  father,  not  with- 
out embalTassment,  lor  hd  would  have  little  brooked  a  dis- 
appointment which  might  have  thrown  ridicule  on  his  judg- 
ment ;  "  it  is  quite  uncertain/' 

^*  Well,  we  shall  not  pardon  them  for  disturbing  our 
party, '^  said  Julia,  "  unless  they  bring  as  much  good-humor 
and  aB  susceptible  hearts  as  my  friend  and  admirer,  for  so  he 
has  dubbed  himself,  Mr.  Pleydell." 

^*  Ah,  Miss  Julia,''  said  rleydell,  offering  his  arm  tnth  an 
air  of  gallantry  to  conduct  her  into  the  eating-room,  ^^  the 
time^'lms  been,  when  I  returned  from  Utrecht  in  the  year 
1738—^^ 

'^  Pray  don't  talk  of  it,'*  answered  the  young  lady ;  ^' we 
like  yott  itnuch  better 'as  you  are.  Utrecht;  in  Heaven's 
nan^  I  I  dare  say  you  have  spent  all  the  intervening  years  in 
getting  rid  so  completely  of  the  effects  of  your  Dutch  educa- 
tion.'^ : 

"  0  forgive  me.  Miss  Mannering,"  said  the  Lawyer,  *'  the 

♦See  Lasers' feleeplessNIghte*.    Note  13.     > 
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Dutch  are  a  much  more  accomplislied  people  in  point  of  gal- 
lantry than  their  volatile  neighbors  are  willing  to  admit. 
They  are  constant  as  clock-work  in  their  attentions/' 

"  I  should  tire  of  that/'  said  Julia.    . 

'*  Imperturbable  in  their  good  temper/'  continued  Pley- 
dell. 

"  Worse  and  worse/'  said  the  young  lady* 

"  And  then/'  said  the  old  beau  aarfon,  "  although  for  six 
times  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  your  swain  has  placed 
the  capuchin  round  your  neck,  and  the  stove  under  your  feet, 
and  driven  your  little  sledge  upon  the  ice  in  winter,  and  your 
cabriole  through  the  dust  in  summer,  you  may  dismiss  him  at 
once,  without  reason  or  apology,  upon  the  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  ninetieth  day,  which,  according  to  my  hasty 
calculation,  and  without  reckoning  leap-3/fears,  will  complete 
the  cycle  of  the  supposed  adoration,  and  ttiat  without  your  ami- 
able feelings  having  the  slightest  occasion  to  be  alarmed  for 
the  consequences  to  those  of  Mynheer."i 

"Well,"  replied  Julia,  "that  last  is  truly  a  Dutch 
reconime»dation,  Mr.  Pleydell;  ^crystal  and  hearts  would 
lose  all  tl^ir  merit  in  the  world  if  it  we^e  n6t  for  their  fra- 
gility." :  ' 

"  Why,  upon  that  poini  of  the  argument,  Miss  Manner- 
ing,  it  is  as  difficult  to  find  a  heart  tMt  wiU  break  as  a  glass 
that  will  not ;  and  for  that  reason  I  would  press  the  value  of 
mine  own,  were  it  not  that  I  see  Mr.  Sampson's  eye&have  been 
closed,  and  his  hands  clasped  for-somiBt.time>  att^iding  the 
end  of  our  conference  to  bie^n*  the  gricei  And,  to  say  the 
truth),  th<6  appearance  of  the  wild  ducks  is  very  appetizing." 
So  saying,  the  worthy  Counsellor  sat  himself  to  table,  and 
laid  aside  his  gallantry  for  a  whil^  to  do  honor  to  the  good 
things  placed  i  before  ttim.  Nothing  farther  is  recorded  of 
him  for»£ome  timie,  exc^ptiujg  an  observation  that  the  ducks 
were  roasted  to  a  single  turn,  and  that 'Mia.  Allain's  sanee  of 
clarrit,  4emoo,  and  cay^n©  was  beyond  praisd  -    I'  .  ' 

"I  see,"*'  said'  Miss  Mannering,  **  I  have  a  formidable  rival 
in -Mr.  Pleyd ell's  flavor,  even  cm  the  Very^first  night  of  his 
avowed  admiration." 

"Pardon  me,  my  fait  lady/' aiilwered  the  Cottnsellor, 
"'  your  avowed  vigor  alone  has  induced  me  to  cbmmit  the  sole- 
cism of/  eating  a  good  rinpper  •  in  your  1  pr^ence  5  •  how  shall  I 
support  your  frowns  without  Reinforcing' my  strength? 
Upon  the  same  principle,  and  no  other,  I  wul  ask  permission 
to  drink  wine  with  you." 

"  This  trthe  fashion  of  UtrecljJ  also,  I  suppose,  Mr.Pley- 
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^'  Forgive  me,  madam/*  answered  the  Counsellor ;  "  the 
Krench  themselves,  the  patterns  of  all  that  is  ^Uanfc,  term 
their  tavem-heepers  restaurateurs,  alluding,  doubtless,  to  the 
relief  they  afford  the  disconsolate  lover  when  bowed  down  to 
the  earth  by  his  mistress's  severity.  My  own  case  recjuires  so 
much  relief  that  I  must  trouble  you  for  that  other  wing,  Mr. 
Sampson,  without  prejudice  to  my  afterwards  applying  to 
Miss  Bertram  for  a  tart.  Be  pleased  to  tear  the  wing,  sir, 
instead  of  cutting  it  off.  Mr.  Barnes  will  assist  you,  Mr. 
Sampson  ;  thank  you,  sir ;  and,  Mr.  Barnes,  a  glass  of  ale,  if 
you  please/' 

While  the  old  gentleman,  pleased  with  Miss  Mannering's 
liveliness  and  attention,  rattled  away  for  her  amusement  and 
his  own,  the  impatience  of  Colonel  Manneringv  began  to  exceed 
all  bounds.  He  declined  sitting  down  at  table,  under  pretence 
that  he  never  ate  supper ;  and  traversed  the  parlor  in  which 
they  were  with  hasty  and  impatient  steps,  now  throwing  up 
the  window  to  gaze  upon  the  dark  lawn,  now  listening  for  the 
remote  sound  of  the  carriage  advancing  up  the  avenue.  At 
lengthy  in  a  feoling  of  uncontrollable  impatience,  he  left  the 
room,  took  his  hat  and  cloak^  and  pursued  his  walk  up  the 
avenue,  a3  if  his  tso  doing  would  hasten  the  approach  of  those 
whom  he  desired  to  see.  ^'  I  really  wish,''said  Miss  Bertram, 
*^  Colonel  Mannering  would  not  venture  out  after  nightfall. 
You  must  have  heaiS,  Mr.  Pleydell,  what  a  cruel  fright  we 
had.*'  '  ^ 

'*  O,  with  the  smugglers  ?"  replied  the  Advocate ;  "  ihef 
are  old  friends  of  mine.  I  was  the  means  of  bringing  some  of 
them  to  justice  a  long  time  since,  when  sheriff  of  this  county.'' 

^^  And  then  the  alarm  we  had  immediately  fkfterwards,^*^ 
added  Miss  Bertram,  *'  from  the  yengeance  of  one  of  these 
wretches." 

^^  When  young  Hazlewood  was  hurt ;  I  heard  of  that  too." 

'^  Imagine,  my  dear  Mr.  Pleydell,"  continued  Lucy,  **  how 
much  Miss  Mannering'  and  1  were  alarmed  when  a  ruffian, 
equally  dreadful  for  his  great  strength  and  the  •sternness  of  his 
features^  rushed  out  upon  us  1"  • 

^'•You  must  know,  Mr.  Pleydell,"  said  Julia^  uWhle  to 
suppress  her  resentment  at  this  undesigned  aspersion  of  her 
admirer,  ''that  young  Hazlewood  is  so  handsome  in  the  eyes' 
of  the  young  ladies  of  this  country  that  they  think  every  per-; 
son  shocking  who  eomes  near  him."         -       . . 

"  Oho !'  thought  Pfeydell,  who  was  by  profession  anoh^ 
server  of  tones  and  gestures,  ''  there's  something  wrong  here 
between  my  young  friends.     Well,  Miss  Mannering,  1  hanei 
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not  seen  yoxxna  Hazlew6od  since  he  was  a  boy^  so  the  ladies 
may  be  perfectly  right ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  in  spite  of  your 
Bcorn,  that  if  you  want  to  see  handsome  men  you  must  go  to 
Holland  ;  the  prettiest  fellow  I  ever  saw  was  a  Dutchman,  in 
spite  of  his  being  called  Vanbost,  or  Vanbuster,  or  some  such 
l^rbarous  name.  He  will  not  be  quite  so  handsome  now,  to 
be  sure/' 

It  was  now  Julia's  turn  to  look  a  little  out  of  countenance 
at  the  chance  hit  of  her  Jeamed  admirer^  but  that  instant  the 
Colonel  entered  the  room.  *'  I  can  hear  nothing  of  them  yet,*' 
he  said ;  "  still,  however,  we  will  not  separate.  Where  is 
Dominie  Sampson  ?'' 

"  Here,  honored  sir/' 

^*  What  is  that  book  you  hold  in  your  hand,  Mr,  Samp- 
son?" 

^^It's  even  the  leadrned  De  Lyra,  sir*  I  would  crave  his 
honor  Mr.  Pleydeir^  judgment,  always  with  his  best  leisure,  to 
expound  a  disputed  passage." 

'^I  am  not  in  the  vein,  Mr.  Sampson," answered  Pleydell ; 
'^  here's  metal  more  attractive.  I  do  not  despair  to  engage 
these  two  young  ladies  in  a  glee  or  a  ca(tch,  wherein  I,  even  I 
myself ,  will  adventure  myself  for  the  bass  past.  Hang  De 
Lyra,  man ;  keep  him  for  a  .fitter  season." 

The  disappointed  Dominie  shut  his  ponderous  tome,  much 
marvelling  in  his  mind  how  a  person  possessed  of  the  lawyer's 
erudition  could  give  his  mind  to  these  frivolous  toys.  But  the 
Counsellor,  indifferent  to  the  high  character  for  learning  which 
he  was  trifling  a^ay,  filled  himself  a  large  glass  of  Burgundy, 
and,  after  preluding  a  little  with  a  voice  softiewhat.the  worse 
for  the  wear,  gave  the  ladies  a  courageous  invitatiosk  to  join 
in  '*  We  be  Three  Poor  Mariners,"  and  accomplished  his  o^n 
part  therein  with  great  Sclat. 

.  *'  Are  you  not  withering  your  roses  wifth  sitting  up  00  late, 
my  young  ladies  ?  "  said  the  Colonel. 

**  Not  a  bit,  sir,"  answered  Julia ;  **  your  friecud  Mr.  Pley- 
dell threat^is  to  become  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Sampson's  to-^mor row, 
so  we  must  make  the  most  of  our  conquest  to-nighik" 

This  led  to  another  musical  tarial  of  skill,  and  that  tOi  lively 
eoncversation^  At; length,  "whm  the  solitary  sound  of  <m6 
o'clock  had  longisinoiB  resounded  on  the  ebonear  of  night, 
and  the  next  signal  of  the  advance  of  time  w^  dose<  approach- 
ing, Mannering,  whose  impatiejice  had  long  subsided,  into  dis- 
appointment and  desFpair,  looked  at  hi^  wiatch  wd  6aid,  **  We 
must  nowigive  them  up,"  when  at  that  ingtant--i  Hut  what 
ti^ea  befoU  will  requiw  la  separate  chapter. 


CHAPTER  L 

Jusiiee,  This  does  indeed  conflm  each  cixcmnatanoe 
The  gypey  told  I 

No  orphan,  nor  without  a  friend  art  thou  : 
ram  thy  father,  ^ere*^  thy  mother,  there 
Thy  .nmcle, :  thit  thy  first  cousin,  and  these 
,  Are  all  thy  near  relations  I 

The  Critic. 

As  Mamiering  replaced  his  watclpi^  he  h^rd  a  distant  and 
hollow  sound.  "  It  i^a  carriage  for  certain ;  np,  it  is  Imt  the 
^onnd  of  the  wind  among  the  leafless  trees.  Do  come  to  the 
window,  Mi:,  Pley4ell.^'  The  Counsellor,  who,  with  bis  large 
silk  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  was  ^ocpatiating  away  to  Jiilia 
upon  some  subject  which  he  thought  was  interesting,  obeyed, 
however,  the  sunj^ons,  first  wrapping  the  handkerchid! 
round  bis  necjc  by  way  of  precaut^Qn. against,  the  cold  ain 
The  sound  of  wheals  became  noF.vory  poroeptible,  and  Pley- 
dell,  as  if  he  bad  reserved  all  bis  curips^tv  till;  that  moment, 
ran  out  to  the  hail.  The  Colonel  rang  ior  Barnes  to  desire 
that  the  persons  >vho  came  in  the  carriage  might  be  shown 
into  a  separate  rpom^.  being  altogether  uuQer&in  whom  it 
might  contain.     It  stopped,  however,  at  the  door  before  his 

Surpose  x?ould  be  fully  explained.  A  moment  after ,  Mr.  Pley- 
eU.  called  ou^  /'Heroes  our  Liddesdale  friend,  I  protest, 
with  a  strapping  young  fellow  of  the  saifie  calibrp.  His 
voice  arrested  Dinmont,  who  recognized  him  with  jcqual  sur- 
prise and  pleasure.  ^^  Odd,  if  it^s  your  honor  we^lLaf  be  as 
right  and  ticht  as  thack  and  rape  can  make  us.'^ 

But  while  tiie  farmer  stopped  to  make  his  bow,  Bertram, 
dizzied  with  the  sudden  glare  of  light,  and  bewildered  with 
the  circumstances  of  his  situation,  alpa^t  unconsciously 
entered  the  open  dopr  of  >  the  parlor,  and  confronted  the 
Colonel,  who  was  just  advancing  towards  it.  The  strong 
light  of  the  apartment  left  no  doubt  of  bis  identity,  and  he 
himself  was  as  much  confounded  with  the  appearance  of  those 
to  whom  he  so  unexpectedly  presented  himself  as. they  were 
by  the  sight  of  so  i^tterly  ^nlooked-Tfor  an  objeqt.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  each  individual ;  present  had  their  own 
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peculiar  reasons  for  looking  with  terror  upon  what  seemed  at 
first  sight  a  spectral  apparition.  Mannermff  saw  before  him 
the  man  whom  he  supposed  he  had  killed  in  India ;  Julia 
beheld  her  lover  in  a  most  peculiar  and  hazardous  situation  ; 
and  Lucy  Bertram  at  once  knew  the  person  who  had  fired 
upon  young  Hazlewood.  Bertram,  who  interpreted  the  fixed 
and  motionless  astonishment  of  the  Colonel  into  displeasure 
at  his  intrusion,  hastened  to  say  that  it  was  involuntary,  since 
he  hgtd'been  huriried-hithei'  withoiut  even  kn<iwitig  whither  he 

was  to  be  transiw)rte4.      ,  ^,.  ,;,.k /:.;/•;  L.'-  -  . 

''Mr.  Brown,  I  b^eiievel "  s^vMOlanelJvtannerjyag. 

"Yes,  sir,*'  replied  thetyoangimail>^odestlT,  but  with 
firmness,^  "the  same  you  knew  iii  India }  lilid  M^no  ventures 
to  hope;  that  what  you  did  then  know  of  him  is  not  such  as 
should  prevent  his  requesting  you  would  favor  him  with 

Jour  attefefaitloh  to  his  character  as  a  geiitleman  and  man  of 
xmbt/'  '  ■'  .,;   :  '!■  i       ■    •  '■    '''  '  '■        '    "  .     ■',  ■" 

"  Mr.  Brown,  I  have  been  seldom — never-^o  much  sur- 
prised 5  certainly,  sir,  in  whatever  passed  between  us  you  have 
a  right  to  command  my  favorable  testimony.'* 

At  this  critical  moment  entered  the  Counsellor  and  Din- 
mont.  The  former  beheld  to  his  astonishment  the  Colonel 
but  just  recovering  from  his  first  surprise,  Lucy  Bertram 
ready  to  faint  with  terrot,  and  Miss  Mannering  in  an  agony 
of  doubt  and  apprehension,  which  she  in  vain  endeavorSi  to 
disffuise  or  suppress.  "What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?" 
saiahe;  "has  this  young  fellow  brought  the  Gorgon's  head 
in  his  hand  ?  let  me  look  at  him.  By  Heaven ! ''  he  muttered 
to  himself,  "the  very  image  of  old  Ellangowah!  Yes,  the 
same  manly  form  and  handsome  features,  but  with  a  world 
of  more  intelligence  in  the  face.  Yes  !  the  witch  has  kept 
her  word.''  Then  instantly  passing  to  Lucy,  "Look  at  that 
man.  Miss  Bertram,  my  dear ;  have  you  never  seen  any  one 
like  him?" 

Lucy  had  only  ventured  one  glance  at  this  object  of  ter- 
ror, by  which,  however,  from  his  remarkable  height  and 
appearance,  she  at  once  recognized  the  supposed  assassin  of 
young  Hazlewood,  a  conviction  which  excluded,  of  course, 
the  more  favorable  association  of  ideas  which  might  have 
occurred  on  a  closer  view.  "  Don't  ask  me  about  him,  sir," 
said  she,  turning  away  her  eyes ;  "send  him  away,  for  Heav- 
en's sake  !  we  shall  all  be  murdered  !" 

"  Murdered  !  where's  the  poker  ?"  said  the  Advocate  in 
some  alarm  ;  **but  nonsense  I  we  are  three  men  besides  the 
servants,  and  there  is  honest  Liddesdale,  worth  half  a  dozen. 
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to  boot  I  we  have  the  itto^ir  vi^ -upon  our  side^  However, 
Irere,  my  fri^d  Dahdie — ^Darie^-^hat  do  they  call  you? 
keep  between  that  I^How  and  us  lor  the-proteotioiK^  the 

ladiesi'*        '       '  -,.";',         ::.-■■. 

^^Lonl !  Mr.  PleydeU/f'  said  -the  astoniahed  ^  farmer^ ^ 
^<  that-8  Gaptaiu  Brown  ;  d'ye  no  ken  the  Captain  ?'' 

"Nay,  if  he*8  a  friend  of  yours  we  may  oe  safe  enough/' 
atisweml  Pleyddl  ;■  "  but  topep  near  him. 

All  this  passed  with  such  rapidity  thai  it  was  oyer  before 
the  Ik>minie  had  recoTered  himself  from  a  fit  of  abee^ce,  shut 
the  book  which  he  ihad  been  studying  in  a  comer,  and,  ad** 
rancing  to  obUun  a  sight  of  the  s^ngoray  exclaimed  at  once 
upon  beholding  Bertram,  "  If  the  grav.e.can  give  up  the  dead, 
that  is  my  dear  and  honored  master  !/^ 

*^WeTe  right  after  all,  by  Heaven  I  I  was  sure  I  was 
right, ^'  said  the  Lawyer ;  *^heis  the  very  imagd  of  his  father. 
Gome,  Oolonel,  whatdo  yoin  think  of >  that  you  do  not  bid 
your  guest  welcome?  I  think — ^I  believe — I  trust  we*ro 
right ;  never  saw  such  a  likeness !  But  patience ;  Dominie, 
say  not  a  word.    Sit  down,  young  geantleman.'^  ; 

**  I  beg  pardon,  sir  ;  if  I  amy  as  I  understand,  in  Oolonel 
Mannering's  house,  I  should  wish  first  to  know  if  my  acci-f 
dental  appearance  here  gives*  offence,  or  i^  I  am  wjelpome?'' 

M-ann^ring 'instantly  made^  4u!l  Effort.'  ^^  Welcoane.?  moei 
certJ^nly,  especially  if  you  can  point  out  how  I  c^i  serve 
you.  I  believe  I  may  have  some  wrongs  to  repair  towards 
yoU|  I  have  of  ten  suspected  sa;  but  your,  sudden  and  unex- 
pected appeanince,  connected  'with;  painful  .recoUeotixmsv  pre^ 
vented  my  saying  at  jirst,  as  I  now  say^  that  whatever  has 
ptocurfed  me  the  honor  of  this  Visit,  it  is  an  acceptaWe  one.^' 

Bertram  bowed  with  an  air  bf  diErtanf  yet  civil  adcnowledg^ 
ment  to  the  grave  oburiesy  of  Mannferingl        ^  ) 

"Julia;  my  love,  you  had  abetter  retire.  Mx.  Brown,, 
you  will  excuse  my  xlaughtev^;  there  are  circnmstanbes  whieh 
I  perceive  rush  upon  her  reoollect^on.''^    '  '  ' 

Miss;  MimiwrringTOse  and'  yetired:  iaccordinglyt ;  j'^^  Bd  she 
passed  Bertram;  ^eoald  ^not  sccppr^s  tfa^  wdrds^*,  ^1  infatuated  I 
a  seamd  time !  ^^  but  so  ptoJnounced  as  to  be  heaud  by  tim 
alone. '  Miss  Bei^ram  aocbmplaBied  Her  f riendymuch  surpd^ised, 
but  without  venturing  a  second  glance  at  the  object  of  her 
terror.  Some  mietakeshe^aw  there  was,'ahd  waa  unwilling 
to  iixdrease^  it  by  denouncing  the  stranger  as  ail  assassin.  '  He 
was  knbwni  d^sawytothe  Goloinel,  and  received  as  a  gen^ 
tleman ;  certainly  he  either  was  not  the  person  ishe  suspected 
or  Hazlewood  was  right  in  supposing  the  shot  accidental. 
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The  remiuttiBg'iMurtofiheeompc^wotiUbATel^ 
bad  group  for  a  i&ilfol  pcunter;  Each  wa^  too  mncfi  emr- 
barn^sed  with  his  own  densatioms  to  otasenFe  those  of  the 
others.  Bertram  most  unexpectedly  found  hunself  in  the 
house 'of  one  whom  he  was  aUBrnatd]r;difl|iosed..to.  dislike  as 
his  personal  oiemy  uid  to  re^^t  .-as  the*  fatiier  of  Julia. 
Mannering  was  stru^f^ng/ between  his  fai^h  senae  of  eom^iesy 
and  hospitality,  his  joy  at  finding. himsdf  irtieved  from  the 
■.fife  '  * 


Silt  of  having  shed  fife  in  a  private  quarrel,  and  the  former 
dings  of  dislike  and  prejudice,  #hieh  revived  in  Tm  haughty 
mind  at  the  sight  of  th&xM&x^ot  against  whom  he  had  enter- 
tained 4;hCTct.  Sampson^  8U|>pc»rt^ng  his  diaking  lim^bd  by 
leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chasr,  fi^ed  his.  ejei  upon  Bertram 
with  a  staring  expression!  of  nearvoiw  anxiety  whidi  convulsed 
bis  whole  visage.!    Dsnnunit,  envjdloped'in  his  loose  shaggy 

EtKK)aty  and  xeaeinhling.  a  huge  beac  erect  tipon  his  hinder 
stared  on  the  whole  scene  with  great  xound  eyeei  that 
essed  his amazemehti  \^  -    i       •    • 

The  Oonnsellor  alon€i  was  in  his  element :  8hrewd,prompt, 
and  active,  he  already  cateoUted  the  pro^pe^t  of  j  brilliant  suc- 
dessinastran^,  <eventftly  and'  nkydterious  lawsuit,  and  no 
voung  monarch,  flushed  with  Jiopes,  and  at  the  head  of  a  gal- 
laht  army,  could  ex^erisncemore  diee  when  taking  t^e  field 
on  Jns.  first  (^ampaign^  Be  bastlea  about  with  great  eo^H^, 
Mid  took  the  arridigement  of  the  whole  explanatiw  upon  him- 
self. •..     ■    .  V   '    :  •,'<.: 

*<  Gome,  comev  gentlemen,  at  down ;,  this  is  all  in  my  5)yov- 
ince  ;.  j«>a>mtist>let  me  arrange.it  for  you.  Sit  down^  mjr  dear 
Ckdond,  and  letime  mana^ ;  sit  down>iMx.  Bvown^  out  quo^ 
cunque  uUo  \fwmine.vocar%8  ;  Dominie,  take  your  jseat ;  draw 
in  your  chair,  himest  Liddesdale.^'        ' 

"  I  dinna  ken,  Mr.  Pleydell/'  said  Dinnumi^  looking  at 
hiB  di^eidnaught  coat,  then  at  the  l^andsome  fmtnitnre  of  the 
room ;  ^^  I  }mL  maybe  better  gang  some  gate  else,  and  leave 
ye  till  your  cracks,  I'm  ^  just  that  weel  put  on.'' 

The:Oplonjdl«:who  bvthistiimfeirecognieQd  I>^^ 
atelT'weKLtiip'andbidhim  heartily 'WeIo<»Qae;.asmiatg  him 
thai,  ffbm.  imat  he  had  seem  ol  ham  in  Edltboalgh,  he  was 
sure  h^s  roughs  co^t  and  tiaickf soled  bo«its  would  Imior  a.  royal 
draiwing*rodm;  .  .       .        / 

^^!Ma,  na,  Colonel,  we^re  just  plain  up*the-$oatttry.  folk  ; 
but  nae  doubt  I  wquM  fain  hear  o^ony.pleaiureithatwaci^un 
to  happen  the  Gs^taini  and:  Fm  surer  a'.  wiU  g^  right  if  Kr« 
Pleydell  will  take  his  bit  jdb  m  haad/'  ... 
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, ,  f  ^  YoiiVe  riglit^  Dandie ;  spoke  like  a  Hieland  *  oraele ;  and 
ujow  be  silent*  .  .Well,  you  are  all  seated  at  last ;  take  a  glass 
of  wino  till  I  begin  my  catechism  methodically.  And 
now/f  turning  to  Bertram,  '^my  dear  boy,  do  you  know  who 
or  what  you  are  ?  ^^ 

,  .laai  spite  of  his.perplexity  the  catechumen  could  not  help 
laughing  at  this  commencement,  and  answered,  "Indeed,  sir, 
I  forriierly  thought  J  did  ;  hut  I  awn  late  circumstances  have 
made  me  somewhat  uncertain/'  = 

1^  /SThen  tell  us  what  you  formerljr  thought  yourself/' 

f  ^  Why,  I  was  in  the  Jiabit  of  thinking  and  calling  myself 
Vanbeest  Brown,  who  served  as  a  cadet  or  volunteer  under 

Oolonel  Manneting,  when  he  commanded  the regiment, 

in  \^hi6h  capacity  I  was  not  unknown  4o  him/'- 

*'  5^KerB,''  said  the  Colonel,'  '*  I  can  assure  Mr.  Brown  of 
his  identity ;  and  add,  what  his  modesty  may  have  forgotten, 
tiiat  he  was  distinguished  as  a  young  man  of  talent  and 
spirit/'    :   ' 

•  "fSo  orach  the  bettery  mv  dear  sir,'*  said  Mr.  Pleydell; 
^'  bu{  that  is  to;  general  charadter*  Mr.  Brown  must  tell  us 
wJiere  he'was  bprn." 

"  In  Scotland,  I  believe,  but  the  place  uncertain/^ 

*^  Where  ^educated?" 

**In  Holland; certainly."  ' 

'  "  Do  you  r^aaember ^  nothiBig  of  your  eaarly  life  before  yon 
left  Scotland? "  .  . 

**^Very  imperfectly;  yet^I  have  a  strong  idea,'  perhaps 
more  deeply  impressed  upon  me  by  subsequent  hard  usage, 
that  I  was  amrihg  my  childhood  the  object  of  much  i^olicitude 
and  affection.  Ihave«n  indistinct  remembrance  of  a  good- 
looking  man  whom  iiiised  to:  call  papa,  and  of  a  lady  who  was 
laArm  in  heilthf,'  and  who,  I  thmk^  'Must  have  b6en  my 
Hiotlier ;  but  it  4^  an  imperfect  and  confused  irecoUeotion.  I 
rememter  too  a  taJl,  thih,  kind-tempered  man  in  black,  who 
nsed  to  teach  mid  my  letters  and  walk  out  with  me ;  and  I  think 
the  very  last  tittle-^— '' 

Here  the  Dominie  could  contain  no  longer.  While  every 
succeeding  word' served  to  prove  that  the  child  of  his  bene- 
f«W^rst6od' before  him,  he  had  strugded  with  the*  utmost 
^ffiotaty  to  suppress  his  emotions ;  but  when  the  juvenile  recol- 
leotlonsi)f  Bertram  turned  towards  his  tutor  and  his  precepts 
he^  was  coiftpelled  to  give  way  to  his  feelings.     He  rose:  hastily 

♦Itmay  uotbeunneiisisary  to  tell  southern  readers  that  tlife  liaountahionfi  (joimtay 
Uk  tt»  85Sl*Twiwteni*»ordQrs  of  Scotlabd  i%  callect  HleMlrui,  tht>T»h  to)baUy  different 
trojf^  the  much  mor^  mountainous  and  more  extensive  districts  o|  the  north,  usuaUy 
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Irom  his  ckair,  and  with  clasped  hands^  trembling'  limbs^  and 
streaming  eyes^  called  ont  aloud,  '*  Harrjr  Bertram  1  look  at 
me ;  was  I  not  the  man  ?'^ 

^'  Yes  I ''  said  Bertram,  starting  from  his  seat  as  if  a  sud- 
den light  had  burst  in  upon  his  mind  ;  *^yes  ;  that  was  my 
namef  And  that  is  the  voice  and  the  figure  of  my  kind  old 
master ! "         • 

The  Dominie  threw  himself  into  his  arms>  pressed  him  a 
thousand  times  to  his  bosom  in  conyukions  of  transport  which 
shook  his  whole  frame,  sobbed  hysterically,  and  at  length,  in 
the  emphatic  langua^  of  S(^ptare,  lifted  up  his  yoice  and 
wept.  wnd.  Oolond  Mannering  had  recourse  to  his  hand- 
kerchief ;  Pleydell  imade  w^  fa^,  and  wiped  the  glasses  of 
his  spectacles  ;"and  honest  Dinmont>  after  two  loud  blubber- 
ing explosions,  exclaimed,  '^Deil's  in  the  man  !  he's  garr'd 
me  do  that  I  hilena  done  ^nce  my  told  mither  died.'' 

"Come,  come,"  said  the  Coutjsdlbr  at  last,  "silence  in 
the  court.  We  have  a  clever  party  to  contend  with  ;  we  must 
lose  no  time 'i^  gathering  cfur  information ;  f6r  anything  I 
know  there  may  1^  something  to  be  done  before  daybreak.  . 

"I will  order  a  horse  to  be  saddled  if  you  pliease,"  saidtibe 
Colonel.. 

"  No,  no,  time  enough,  time  enough.  But  come.  Dominie, 
I  have  allowed  you  a  competent  space  to  express  you^  feelings. 
I  must  circumduoe  the  term ;  you  must  let  me^proceed  in  my 
examination." 

. ,  Th©  I)ominie  was  habitually  obedient  to  any  one  who 
chose  to  impose  commands  upon  him :  he  sank  back  into 
his  ch$dr^  spread  his  checkered  hlmdkerchief  over  his  face, 
to  serve,  as  I  suppose,  for  the  Qrecion  painter's  veil,  and, 
frpm.i^  action  of  his  folded  hands,  appeared  for  a  time  en^ 
gaged  in  the  act  of  mental  thanksgiving.  H^  theii  raised  his 
eyes  over  the  sore^i,  as  if  to  be  assured  that  the  pleasing  ap- 
parition had  not  melted  into  air ;  then  a^in  sank  them  to 
resume  his  internal  act  of  devotion,  until  he  felt  hiiiiiself 
compelled  to  give  attention  to  the  Counsellor,  from  the  in- 
terest which  his  questions  excited. 

>'  And  ikow,"  said  Mr.  Pleydell,  after  several  minute  in* 
quiries  concerning  his  recollection  of  early  events— ''and 
now,  Mr.  Bertram,-^for  I  think  we  ought  in  future  to  call 
you  by  your  own  proper  name — will  you  have  the  ffoodness 
to  let  us  know  every  particular  which  you  can  recollect  con- 
cerning the  mode  of  your  leaving  Scotland  ?" 

'*  Indeed,  sir,  to  say  the  truth,  though  the  terriWe  out- 
lines of  that  day  are  strongly  impressed  upon  my  memory. 
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yet  somehow  the  very  terror  which  fixed  them  there  has  in  a 
great  measure  confounded  and  confused  the  details.  I  recol- 
lect, however,  that  I  was  walking  somewhere  or  other,  in  a 
wood,  i  think *^ 

^'  0  yes,  it  was  in  Warroch  wood,  my  dear,'*  said  the  Dom- 
inie. 

"Hush,  Mr.  Sampson,'*  said  the  Lawyer. 

'^  Yes,  it  was  in  a  wood,**  continued  Bertram,  as  long  past 
and  confused  ideas  arranged  themselves  in  his  reviving  recol- 
lection ;  "  and  some  one  was  with  me  ;  this  worthy  and  af- 
fectionate gentleman,  I  think.** 

^^  0,  ay,  ay,  Harry,  Lord  hless  thee ;  it  was  even  I  my- 
self.** 

'^  Be  silent.  Dominie,  and  don*t  interrupt  the  evidence,*' 
said  Pleydell.     "And  so,  sir  ?**  to  Bertram. 

"And  so,  sir,*^  continued  Bertram,  "like  one  of  the 
changes  of  a  dream,  I  thought  I  was  on  horseback  before  my 
guide.** 

"  Ko,  no,**  exclaimed  Sampson,  "  never  did  I  put  my  own 
limbs,  not  to  say  thine,  into  such  peril.** 

'^  Oh  my  word,  this  is  intolerable  !  Look  ye.  Dominie,  if 
you  speak  another  word  till  I  give  you  leave,  I  will  read  three 
sentences  out  of  the  Black  Acts,  whisk  my  cane  round  my 
he^d  three  times,  undo  alj  the  magic  of  this  night*s  work, 
and  conjure  Harry  Bertram  back  again  into  Vanbeest  Brown.** 

"  Honored  and  worthy  sir,**  groaned  out  the  Dominie,  ' 
"  I  humbly  crave  pardon  ;  it  Was  but  verbum  volans/' 

"  Well,  nolens  volenSy  you  must  hold  your  tongue,**  said 
Pleydell. 

"Tray  be  silent,  Mr.  Sampson,**  said  the  Colonel ;  "  it  is 
of  great  consequence  to  your  recove'red  friend  that  you  permit  ' 
Mr.  Pleydell  to.  proceed  in  his  inquiries.** 

"  I  am  mute,**  said  the  rebuked  Dominie. 

"On  a  sudden^**  continued  Bertram,  "two  or  three 
men  sprang  out  upon  us,  and  we  Vere  pulled  from  horse- 
back. I  have  little  recollection  of  anything  else,  but  that  I 
tried  to  e^ca'pe  in  the  midst  of  a  desperate  scuffle,  and  fell 
into  the  arms  of  a  very  tall  woman  who  started  from  the 
bushes  and  protected  liie  for  some'  time;  the  rest  is  all 
confusion  and  dread,  a  dim  recollection  of  a  sea-beach  and 
a  cave^  ^nd  of  ^ome  sti*ong  potion  which  lulled  me  tp  sleep 
for  a  length  Of ;  time.  'In  short,  it  is' all  a  blank  in 'mv 
memory  until  I  recollect  mysdf  first  an  ill-us^d  aiid  half- 
starved  cabin-boy  aboard  a  sloop,  and  then  a  school-boy  in 
Holland,  under  the  protection  of  an  old  merphant,  who  had 
taken  some  fancy  for  me.**  ^ 
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"And  what  account,^  said  Mr.  Pleydell,  "did  your 
guardian  give  of  your  parentage  ?'* 

"  A  very  brief  one,  answered  Bertran^  '*  arid  a  charge  to 
iacjuire  px)  farther,  I  was  given  to  understand  that  niy  father 
was  concerned  in  the  smuggling  trade  carried  ori  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  and  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with 
the  revenue  officers ;  that  his  correspondents  in  Holland  had 
a  vessel  on  the  coast  at  the  time,  part  of  the  crew  of  which 
w;ere  engaged  in  the  affair,  and  that  they  brought  me  off 
after  it  was  over,  from  a  motive  of  compassion,  bb  I  was  left 
destitute  \)j  my  father's  death.  As  I  grew  older  there  was 
much  of  this  story  seemed  inconsistent  with  my  own  recol- 
lections, but  what  could  I  do  ?  I  had  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing my  doubts,  nor  a  single  friend  with  whom  1  could  com- 
municate or  canvass  them*  The  rest  of  my  story  is  known 
to  Colonel  Mannering  :  I  went  out  to  India  to  be  a  clerk  in  a 
Dutch  house  ;  their  affairs  fell  into  confusion  ;  I  betook  my- 
self to  the  military  profession,  and,  I  trust,  as  yet  I  have  not 
disgraced  if  .  '        ' . 

"  Thou  art  a  fine  young  fellow.  III  be  bound  for  thee,'' 
said  Pleydell,  "  and  since  you  have  wanted  a  father  so  long,  I 
wish  from  my  heart  I  could  claim  the  paternity  myself.  But 
this  affair  of  young  Hazlewood " 

'^  Waa  merely  accidental,''  saidv  Bertram.  ^^  I  '^as  travel- 
linff  in  Scotland. for  pleasure,  and,  after  a  week's  residence 
with  my  friend  Mr.  Dinmont,  with  whom  Ihad  the  good  for- 
tune to  form  an  accidental  acquaintance -" 

"  It  was  my  gude  fortune  that,"  said  Dinmont.  ^^  Odd, 
my  brains  wad  h^  been  knookit  out  by  twa  black^ards  if.  it 
hadna  been  for  his  four  quarters." 

"  Shortly  after  we  parted  at  the  town  o:^ — ^  I  lost  my 
baggage  by  thieves,  and  it  was  while  residing  afc.Kippletringan 
I  accidentally  met  the  youpg  gentleman.  As  Iwasapproafih- 
ine  '  i    i    -**•     ^'  •         1       XI    .1 1 


in 

theiAost]     ^  ^  ^  ,  .  „^,     - 

back,  and  so  gave  occasion  to  the  fray,^  in  which  I  had  the 

misfortune  to  be  tie  accidental  means  of  wounding  him. 

And  now,  sir,  that  I  have  answered  iftll  your  qmestibris " 

^^  No,  no,  not  quite  all,^*  sai4  Pleydell^,  wji^kiriff  saga- 
ciously ;  ^^J;h^re  are  some  interrogatories  ,whi(fh  1  shall  delay 
till  tormorrow,  for  it  is  tin^e,  I  believe,  to  closp  t?xe  sederunt 
for  this  night,  or  ratheif  morning." 

^' W®U^  then,  8ir,^"  said  the  young  man,^^^to  va^  the 
phrase,  since  I  have  answered  all  the  questions  ^wnich  you 
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.have  chosen  to^ask  to-night^  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me 
who  you  fire  that  te^ke  suet  interest  in. my  affairs,  and  ivhom 
you  tak^  me  to  "be,  since  my  arrival  has  ooeajsioned  8uo!h 
commotidn?'^  '  ,.      * 

"Why,  sir,  fpr,  myself/',  replied  the  Counsellor,  "I  am 
Paul  us  tlejdellj  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar  ;  imd  for  jou. 
it  is  not  easy  to  aay  diatinctly  who  you  are  at  present,  but  I 
iriut  in  a  short  time  to  hail  you  by  the  title  of  Henry  Bertram, 
Esq.,  repreaeutative.of  one  of  the  oldest  familiea  in  Scotland, 
una  heir  of  tailzie  and  provision  to  the  estate  of  EUaii^owdn, 
Ay, "  continuGC^  he^  shutting  his  eyes  and  speaking  to  himself, 
**WG  must  pass  over  his  father,  aud  serve  him  neir  to  his 
giTindfather  I^wiSj  the  entailer  ;  the  only  wise  man  of  hia 
family  that  I  ever  heard  of,"  \  , 

They  hud  nov^  risen  to  retire  to  their  apartments  for  the 
uiglit,  when  Colonel  Mannering  walked  up  to  Bertram,  as  he 
stood  astoiuBhed  at  the  Counsellor's  words*  *'  I  give  you  joy," 
ho  said,  ^'  of  the  prospects  which  fate  has  opened  before  jou^ 
I  was  a!i  early  friend  of  your  father j  and  chanced  to  be  in  the 
house  of  Elhmgowmi,  as  unexpectedly  as  you  aronow  iumine, 
upon  the  very  night  in  which  you  were  hoi:n.  I  little  knew 
thi?i  circumstance  wheu^but  t  trust  unkmduess  will  be  for- 
gotten between  us.  Belie »eniej  your  appearance  here  as  JJr, 
Orowri,  alive  and  well^  has  relieved  me  from  mo^t  painful 
sensations  j  and  your  right  to  the  name  of  au  old  friend  rail; 
(iera  your  j5resence  as  Mr,  Bertram  doubly  i^elcoiqe/'         ,   , ,, 

"  Aud  my  parents  f  "  Said  Bertram,  n  ,  i 

^''^^^^Are  both  no  more;  and  the  family  prbperfty  has  Been 
sold,  but  T  trust  may  be  recovered,  Whatever  i^  wanted  to 
make  your  right  effectual  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  supply," 

**  Nay^  you  may  leai^e  all  that  tome/' said  the  Counsellor ; 
''  'tis  my  vacation,  Hal ;  I  sliall  make  money  of  it." 

*^rm  sure  ifs^no  for  the  like  o' me.^robs^ryed  Dinmont, 
^'  to  speak  to  you  gentlefolks ;  but  if  siller  would  help  on  the 
Captained  plea,. and  they  say  nae  plea  gangs  on  weel.  without 
it- ''  ' '     ■  .         '  '.'■''■.'■' 

'^  Except  oh  Saturday  night/'  said  Heydelt.  '  '     '      '' 

*^  Ay,  but  when  ydur  honor  wadiia  take  your  fee  ye  wadna 
hae  the  cause  neither,  sae  111  ne'er  fash  you  on  a  Saturday  at 
e'en  again.  But  I  was  saying,  there's  some  siller  in  the 
spleuchan  that's  like  the  Captain's  ain,  for  we've  aye  counted 
it  such,  baith  Ailie  and  me.  ■' 

**  No,  no,  Liddesdale ;  no  occasion,  no  occasion  whatever. 
Keep  thy  cash  to  stock  thy  farm." 

^^To  stock  my  farm?    Mr.  Pley dell,  your  honor  kens 
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mony  things,  but  ye  diriiia  ken  tlie  farm  q^  CJiarlie's  Hope ; 
Ifc^s  sa^  weel  stockit  already  that  ^e  sell  maylx)  sax  hundred 
potinds  off  it  ilka  year,  flesh  and  fell  thegither ;  lia,  na.^ 

*/  Can't  you  take  another  then  ?  7  . 

'  '  ^1  dinna  ken ;  the  Deuke's  no  that  fondo*  led  furms,  and 
|ie*oanna  bide  to  put  away  the  auld  jtenantty :  and  then  I 
wadna  like  myspH  to  gang  about  w&istling  ^  and  raising  the 
rent  on  my  neighbors/' 

'^  What,  not  upon  thy  neighbor  at  Dawston— JDevilstone 
^^how  d'ye  call  the  place  ?** 

**^  What,  on  Jock  o*  Dawston  ?  Lout  ria'.  '  fle's  a  camsteary 
chield,  and  fasheous  about  Inarches,  and  we^Ve  hfwi  some  bite 
o'  splores  therither  ;  but  deil  o*  me  if  I  wad  Wrang  Jock  o' 
Dawston  neither." 

'^Thou'rt  an  honest  f^lloV,''  said  the'L^wtet;  "get  thee 
to  bed.  Thou  wilt  sleep  sounder,  I  warrant  tnee,  than  many 
a  man  that  throws  off  an  embroidered  coat  and  puts  on  a 
laced  nightcap.  Colonel,  I  see  you  are  busy  with  our  enfant 
trouvL  But  Barnes  must  give  me  a  Summons  of  wakening  at 
seven  to-morrow  morning,  for  my  servant's  a  sleeOT-hetSed 
fellow ;  and  I  dare  say  my  clerk  Driver  has  had  Clarence's 
fate,  and  is  drowned  by  this  time  in  a  butt  of  your  ale  ;  for 
Mrs.  Allan  promised  to  make  him  comfortable,  and  shell  soon 
discover  what  he  expects  from  that  engagement.  Good-night, 
Colonel ;  good-ni^nt.  Dominie  Sampson ;  good-night,  Din- 
mont  the  Downright ;  good-night,  last  of  all,  to  the  new- 
found representative  of  the  Bertrams,  and  the  Mac-Dinga- 
waies,  the  Knarths,  the  Arths,  the  Godfreys,  the  Dennises, 
and  the  Rolands,  and,  last  and  dearest  title,  heir  of  tailzie 
and  provision  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Ellangowan,  under 
the  settlement  of  Lewis  Bertram,  Esq.,  whose  representative 
you  are." 

And  so  saying,  the  old  gentleman  took  his  candle  and  left 
the  room ;  and  the  company  dispersed,  after  the  Dominie  had 
once  morehugffed  and  embracea  his  **  little  Harry  Bertram,'^ 
as  he  continued  to  call  the  young  soldier  of  six  feet  Ugh. 

•SeeWhisUing.    Kotel4. 


My  imngnatian 
Carries  no  favor  in  it  but  Bertram's ; 
I  am  undone ;  there  is  no  living,  none, 
If  Bertram  be  awar. 

AWs  Wai  that  Ends  Wea. 

At  the  hour  which  he  had  appointed  the  preceding  evtoing 
the  ihdefatigable  lawyer  was  seated  by  a  gdod  fire  and  a  pair 
of  wax  candies,  with  a  yelyet  cap  on  his  head  and  a  quilted 
silk  nightgown  on  his  person^  busy  arranging  his  memoranda 
of  proofs  and  indicatidns  cont^ming  the  murder  of  Prank 
Kennedy.  An  express  had  also  been  dispatched  to  Mr.  Mac- 
Morlan,  requesting  his  attendance  at  Woodbourne  as  soon  as 
possible  on  otisiness  of  importance.  Ditimont,  fatigued  with 
the  eyents  of  the  evening  oef ore,  and  finding  the  accommo- 
dations of  Woodbourne  much  preferable  4o  those  of  Mac- 
Guttog,  was  in  no  hurry  to  rise.  The  impatience  of  Ber.ti:am 
might  haveput  him  earlier  in  motion,  but  Colonel  Mannering 
had  intimated  ari  Intdntion  to  yisit  him  in  his  apartment  in 
the  morning,  arid  he  did  not  choose  to  \edre  it.  before  this 
interview  he  had  dressed  himself,,  !Bames  having,  hj  his  mas- 
ter's orders,  supplied  him  with  every  accommodation  of  lin^n, 
etc.,  and  now  anxiously  waited  the  promised  .V;isit' of  his  land- 
lord. ■     :  /T  .  .  ,, 

In  a  short  time  a  gentle  tap  announced*  the  Colontl,  with 
whom  Bertram  het4'  a  long  and  satisfactory  bonvetsation. 
E*cfh,  however,  cohcealed  from  the  other  one  circumstance. 
Mannering  could  not  bring  ihimsielf  to  acknowledge  the  astro^ 
logical' prediction ;  and  J^rtram  was,,  from  motives  which 
ma^  be  easily  conceived,  silent  respecting  liis  love  for  Julia. 
In  othei*  req^ectd  their  intercoursiB  wak  f rap5c  and  grateful  to 
Doth,  and  had  latterly,  upon  the  GoloneVs  part,  even  an  ap- 
p'toach  td*^  cordiality.  Bertram  catefully  measured  his  own 
conduct  by, that  of  his  host,  and  seemed  rather  to  receive  his 
offered  kindness  with  gratitude  and  pleasure  than  to  J>res^  for 
it  with  Solicitation.         '  +      .  .      / 

Misff  Bertram  was  iii  the  bTeakfaSt-;^ai^l6*  Whetl^  i^aimpsciii 
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shuffled  in>  his  face  all  radiant  with  smiles — a  circnmstance 
so  uncommon  that  Luc/s  first  idea  was  that  somebody  had 
been  bantering  him  with  an  imposition,  which  had  thrown 
him  into  this  ecstasy.  Having  sat  for  some  time  rolling  his 
eyes  and  gaping  with  his  mouth  like  the  great  wooden  head 
at  Merlin^  exhibition,,  be  at  lei^gth  began — ^^  And  what  do 
you  think  of  him,  Misi^'  Lucy  ?'"^      ' 

'^  Think  of  whom,  Mr.  Sampson  ? ''  asked  the  young  lady. 

"  Of  Har— tfo — oif  him  that  you  know  about  ?''  again  de- 
manded the  Dominie.         '  '  '  * '  ' 

**  That  I  know  about  ?**  repjie^  Lucy^  tot^y  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  hi»  meaning. 

'^  Yes,  the  stranger,  you  know,  that  came  last  evening  in 
th^post  vehicle ;  he  whoshpi  young  Hazlewopd^  ha^  ha,  ho  1 '' 
burst  forth  th^  Pomi^ie, ,  with  a  laugh  that  sounded  like 
^eighlng.  ;. 

. .  ^'  Indeed,  ^r.  Sampson,'^  said  bis   punil^  ^^  you   have 
qhosea  a  strange  subject  jfor  mijrtbi  I.  think  .nothing  about 
tl^p  map,  oftly  1  bop^  the  outrage  was  accidei^tal^  and  that  we 
nfBe4  jiot  fear  a  repetition  of  it.^ ,      . 
,  **  Accidental  I  hq,^1^6,  haI'*,M;aijf  whinnied, Sampson. 

"Keally,  Mr.  jSampsou^^^  said;  Lucy,  somewhat  piqued, 
"  you  fire  uni^ually  gay,  tlu9.  morning. 

y^  Ye8>  of  a  surety  1  am  f  ha^  ht^*  ho  I .  fa-ce-tioi^s,  ho,  ho, 

^^  So  i^usually  facetious,  my  dear  pir,,  pursued  the  young 
lady>  *HbatI  wojild  w^sh  rather  to.k^ojf  the  meaning  of  your 
miriJi  than  to  be  amused  mfh  its  effects  only.!*' 

*'  You  shall  know  it,  Miss  Lucy,^^  replied  poor  Abel. 
^/  Do  you  rj^member  your  byotliey  ?"^  .       „ 

'^  Good  God  I  how  can  you  ask  me  ?  Kooile  tnows  better 
than  you  he  i^as  Iqst  the  y,ery  <?3y  J  im  boni.^'  . .       ^      . 

^*  very  true,  ve^  £ru^,^^  answered  the  Dominie,  sadaen,- 
iQg  at  the  recollection  ;  ^^  I  waA  strangely  oblivious :  ^y,  ay  ! 
too.  true, .  But  you  remember  your  worthy  father  ?  ^    . 

,  ^^ Ho \y  should  you  ^oubt  it,  Mr*  Sampson?  it  is  not  so 
maiiy  weeks  s^nQo^ — U^'  .  - 

J.  ^*True,  true^^!ay^  to9' ^riie,^',!  replied  tie  Dominie,  his 
Houyhnjinm  l^ugh' sinkiii[g  inlo  a  Kystericai  giggle,  j .  ^^  I  will 
b0  ^facetiousnd  i^ore.under  the^e^^memlbranees;  ,DRitopk  at 
th^tyoungmanr'.;'i*.'^/,/i  .  '"':/':,!,'' '/il-./ 
.  .^  Bertram  ajt  thi^  Jnsiant  entered  the  roonj.  , ',  j^esj  look  ^tj 
hiin  weB,  he  is  your  father's  living  image  y  and  a^  \uod  hais 
deprived  vou  ^f  your  dear  parentis^O,  my  childrenj  Ipve  one 
another  I^^       '  •  i  - •■^' 
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^*  It  is  indeed,  mv  fatlier^s  face  ana  form,"  said  Lucy, 
ttimiiiff  vfery  pale.  Bertram  ran  to  support  her,  the  Dominie 
tb  f etcn  water  to  throw  upon  her  face  (which  in  his  haste  he 
took  frbm  the  .boiling  tea-urn),  when  lortunately  her  color, 
r0tii]^ning  rapidly,  siared  her  from  the  application  of  this  ill- 
judged  remedy.  '*  I  conjure  you  to  tell  n^e,  Mr.  Sampson,^* 
she  said,  in  an  interrupted  yet  solemn  voice,  ^^  is  this  my 
brother  ?'' 

*^  It  is,  it  is  I  Miss  Lucy,  it  is  little  Harry  Bertram^  as  sure 
as  God^s  sun  is  in  that  heaven  !  '^ 

*^  And  this  is  ni}^  eister  ?"  said  Bertram,  giving  way  to  all 
tliat  family  affection  wliich  had  eo  long  slumbered  in  his 
bosom  for  want  of  an  object  to  expand  itself  upon, 

'^It  13,  it  is  ! — it  is  Miss  Lucy  Bertram/'  ejaculated 
Sampson,  ''whom  by  my  poor  aid  you  will  iirid  perfect  in  the 
tongues  of  Fnmee  and  Italy,  and  eveii  of  Spain,  m  reading 
and  writing  hav  veruactihir  tongne,,  and  in  arithmetic  and 
book-keeping  by  double  and  single  entry.  I  say  nothing  of 
her  talents  of  shaping  and  hemming  and  governing  a  Jntn  Be- 
hold, which,  to  give  every  one  their  due,  she  acquired  not 
from  me  bii  t  from  the  housekeeper ;  nor  do  I  take  merit  f oi* 
her  performance  upon  stringed  instruments,  ^hereunto  the 
instf iictiona  of  an  honorable  young  lady  of  virtue  and  mod- 
esty,  and  very  fjvcetiohs  %fithal — Miss  Julia  Manuering-^hatli 
not  meanly  go n  t  ri bu ted ,     Su  u m  en  iq u €  iribu Uo* " 

''You,  then/' said  Bertram  to  his  sister,  *'are  all  that 
remains  to  me  !  Last  night,  but  more  fully  this  morning, 
Colonel  Mamierin^'gave  me  aii  account  of  our  family  misfor- 
tunea,  though  without  saying  I  should  find  my  sister  here.*' 

'*  That^*^  said  Lucy^  ^'*he  left  to  this  gentleman  to  tell 
you^de  of  the  kindest  and  moat  faithfiir of  friends,  who 
soothed  my  father's  long  sickness^  witnessed  hia  dying 
moments,  and  amid  the  heaviest  clouds  of  fortune  would  not 
desert  his  orphan/' 

*'Grod  bless  him  for  it!^^  eaid  Bertram,  shaking  the 
Dominie's  haid  j^' he  deserves  thelov^Tvith  which  I  have 
alrays  regarded  evdti  that  dim  and  imperfect  .shadow'  of  his 
mepiory  which  my  bhOdhbod  retained.  ^  - 

"  And^ God  bless  you  both,  my  Sear  ehidren  !*^  said  Samjn 
spn;  *^' if  it  had  not  been  for' yaur, sake  I  would  have  been 
dont^nted^.afl  Heaven's  pleasure  at)  been— to  lay  my  head 
upon  the  turf  beside  my  patron/'      /     ,  ,'.' 

'^Bnt  rtrast,^Eaid*Bertram— ^*T  to  cnconr^ed  to  ho^&^ 
we  shall  d1  kee  bett«ir  d:\fk.  ,  All  our  Vrongs  sliall  lie,  re- 
dressed; Miice  :lleaY6n  haa  ^ntm§  ^^oeamaiW^M^^.d^  W^ 
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^Friends  indeed  !*' echoed  the  Dominie^  ''and  sent,  as 
you  truly  say,  by  Him  to  whom  I  early  taught  you  to  look  up 
as  the  source  of  all  that  is  good.  There  is  the  great  Colonel 
Mannering  from  the  Eastern  Indies,  a  man  of  war  from  his 
birth  upwards,  but  who  is  not  the  less  a  man  of  great  erudi- 
tion, considering  his  imperfect  opportunities ;  and  there  is, 
moreover,  the  great  advocate  Mr.  Pleydell,  who  is  also  a  man 
of  great  erudition,  but  who  descendeth  to  trifles  unbeseeming 
thereof ;  and  there  is  Mr.  Andrew  Dinmont,  whom  I  do  not 
understand  to  have  possession  of  much  erudition,  but  who, 
like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  is  cunning  in  that  which  belongeth 
to  flocks  and  herds ;  lastly,  there  is  even  I  myself,  whose  op- 
portunities of  collecting  erudition,  as  they  have  been  greater 
than  those  of  the  aforesaid  valuable  persons,^  have  not,  if  it 
becomes  me  to  speak,  been  pretermitted  by  me,  in  so  far  as 
my  poor  faculties  have  enabled  me  to  profit  by  them.  Of  a 
surety,  little  Harry,  we  must  speedily  resume  our  studies.  I 
will  begin  from  the  foundation.  Yes,  I  will  reform  your 
education  upward  from  the  true  knowledge  of  ^Inglish  gram- 
mar even  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic  ton^e.^' 

The  reader  may  observe  that  upon  this  occasion  Sampson 
was  infinitely  more  m*ofuse  of  words  than  he  had  hitherto 
exhibited  himself.  The  reason  was  that,  in  recovering  his 
pupil,  his  mind  went  instantly  back  to  their  original  connec- 
tion, and  he  had,  in  his  cqnfusion  of  ideas,  the  strongest  de- 
sire in  the  world  to  resume  spelling  lessons  and  half-text 
with  young  Bertram.  This  was  the  more  ridiculous,  as 
towards  Lucy  he  assumed  no  such  powers  of  tuition.  But 
she  had  grown  up  under  his  eye,  and  had  been  gradually 
emancipated  from  his  government  by  increase  in  years  and 
knowledge,  and  a  latent  sense  of  his  own  inferior  tact  in 
manners,  whereas  his  first  ideas  went  to  take  ^p  Harry  pretty 
nearly  where  he  had  left  him.  From  the  same  feelings  of 
reviving  authority  he  indulged  himself  in  what  was  to  him 
a  profusion  of  language ;  and  as  people  seldom,  speak  more 
than  usual  without  exposing  themselves,  he  gave  those 
whom  he  addressed  plamly  to  understand  that,  while  he 
deferred  implicitly  to  the  opinions  and  commands,  if  they 
chose  to  impose  them,  of  almost  every  one  whom  be  met 
with,  it  was  under  an  internal  conviction  that  in  the  article 
of  eru-di-tion,  as  he  usually  pronounced  the  word,  he  was 
infinitely  superior  to  them  all  put  together.  At  present, 
however,  this  intimation  fell  upon  heedless  ears,  for  the 
brother  and  sister  were  too  deeply  engaged  in  asking  and 
receiving  intelligence  concerning  their  former  fortunes  to 
attend  pinch  to  the  worthy  Dominie. 
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When  Colonel  Mannering  left  Bertram  he  went  to  Julians 
(Jressing-room  aud  dismissed  her  attendajut.  ''My  dear  sir/* 
she  said  as  he  entered,  "you  have  forgot  our  vigils  last 
night,  and  have  hardly  allowed  me  time  to.  comh  my  hair, 
although  you  must  be  sensible  how  it  stood  on  end  at  the 
various  wonders  which  took  place/* 

''  It  is  with  the  inside  of  your  head  that  I  have  some  busi- 
ness at  present,  Julia  ;  t  will  return  the  outside  to  the  care 
of  your  Mrs.  Mincing  in  a  few  miaiutes/* 

*^Lord,  papa,^^  replied  Miss  Mannering,  ''think  how  en- 
tangled all  my  ideas  are,  and  you  to  propose  to  coml?  them 
out  in  a  few  minutes !  If  Mincing  were  to  do  so  in  her  de- 
partment she  would  tear  half  the  hair  out  of  my  head/* 

"  Well  then,  tell  me,**  said  the  Colonel,  "  where  the.  en- 
tanglement lies,  which  I  will  try  to  extricate  with  due  gentle- 
ness?** 

"  0,  everywheare,**  said  the  young  lady ;  "  the  whole  is  a 
wild  dream.*  /, 

"  Well  then,  I  will  try  to  unriddle  it.*'  He  gave  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  fate^  aiid  prospects  of  Bertram,  to  which  Julia 
listened  with  an  interest  which  she  in  vain  eAdeavored  to  dis- 
guise. '^  Well,**  concluded  her  father,  "are your  ideas  on  the 
subject  more  luminous  ?  ** 

' '  More  confused  than  ever,  my  dear  sir,**  said  Julia.  "  Here 
is  this  young  man  come  from  India,  after  he  had  been  sup- 
posed dead,  like  Aboulfouaris  the  great  voyager  to  his  sister 
Canzade  and  his  provident  brother  Hour.  I  am  wrong  in  the 
story,  I  believe — Uanzade  was  his  wife  ;  but  Lucy  may  repre- 
sent the  one  and  the  Dominie  the  other.  And  then  this  lively 
crack-brained  Scotch  lawyer  appears  like  a  pantomime  at  the 
end  of  a  tragedy.  And  then  how  delightful  it  will  be  if  Lucy 
gets  back  her  fortune  I  ** 

"  Now  I  think,**  said  the  Colonel,  "  that  the  most  myste- 
rious part  of  the  business  is,  that  Miss  Julia  Mannering,  who 
must  have  known  her  father*s  anxiety  about  the  fate  of  this 
young  man  Brown,  or  Bertram,  as  we  must  now  call  him, 
should  have  met  him  when  Hazlewood*s  accident  took  place, 
and  never  once  mentioned  to  her  father  a  word  of  the  matter, 
but  siifEered  the  search  to  proceed  against  this  young  gentle- 
man as  a  suspicious  character  and  assassin.** 

Julia,  much  of  whose  courage  had  been  hastily  assumed 
to  meet  the  interview  with  her  father,  was  now  unable  to 
rally  herself ;  she  hung  down  her  head  in  silence,  after  in 
vain  attempting  to  utter  a  denial  that  she  recollected  Brown 
when  she  met  him. 
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*'  No  answer !  Well,  Julia,'*  continued  her  father,  grave- 
ly but  kindly,  "allow  me  to  ask  you,  is  this  the  only  time 
you  have  seen  Brown  since  his  return  from  India  ?  Still  no 
answer.  I  must  then  naturally  suppose  that  it  is  not  the  first 
time.  Still  no  re^ly.  Julia  Mannering,  will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  answer  me  ?  Was  it  this  young  man  who  came 
under  your  window  and  conversed  with  you  during  your  resi- 
dence at  Mervyn  Hall  ?  Julia,  I  command — I  entreat  you 
to  be  candid.** 

Miss  Mannering  raised  her  head.  ''  I  have  been,  sir — I 
believe  I  am  still — very  foolish  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  more  hard 
upon  me  that  I  must  meet  this  gentleman,  who  has  been, 
though  not  the  cause  entirely,  yet  the  accomplice,  of  my  folly, 
in  your  presence.**    Here  she  made  a  full  stop. 

"  I  am  to  understand,  then,*'  said  Mannering,  "  that  this 
was  the  author  of  the  serenade  at  Mervyn  Hall  ?  ** 

There  was  something  in  this  allusive  change  of  epithet 
that  gave  Julia  a  little  more  courage.  "He  Wjas  indeed,  sir ; 
and  if  I  am  very  wrong,  as  I  have  often  thought,  I  have  ^me 
i^ology.*' 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  *'  answered  the  Colonel,  speaking 
quick,  and  with  something  of  harshness. 

"  I  will  not  venture  to  name  it,  sir ;  but  [she  opened  a  small 
cabinet  and  put  some  letters  into  his  handsj  I  will  give  you 
these,  that  you  may  see  how  this  intimacy  began,  and  By  whom 
it  was  encouraged. 

Mannering  took  tho  packet  to  the  window — ^his  pride  for- 
bade a  more  distant  retreat.  He  glanced  at  some  passages  of 
the  letters  with  an  unsteady  eye  and  an  agitated  mind  ;  his 
stoicism,  however,  came  in  time  to  his  aid — ^that  philosophy 
which,  rooted  in  pride,  yet  frequently  bears  the  fruits  of  virtue. 
He  returned  towards  his  daughter  with  as  firm  an  air  as  his 
feelings  permitted  him  to  assume. 

"  There  is  great  apology  for  you,  Julia,  as  far  a^  I  can  judge 
from  a  glance  at  these  letters  ;  you  have  obeyed  at  least  one 
parent.  Let  us  adopt  a  Scotch  proverb  the  Domii>ie  quoted 
the  other  day— ^  Let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  fair  play  for  the 
future.*  I  will  never  upbraid  you  with  your  past  want  of 
confidence  ;  do  you  judge  of  my  future  intentions  by  my 
actions,  of  which  hitherto  you  have  surely  had  no  reason  to 
complain. .  Keep  these  letters  ;  they  were  never  intended  for 
my  eye,  and  I  would  not  willingly  read  mof  e  of  them  than  I 
have  done,  at  your  desire  and  for  your  exculpation.  And  now, 
are  we  friends  ?    Or  rather,  do  you  understand  me  ?** 

"  0,  my  dear,  generous  father,**  said  Julia,  thfowiiig  her- 
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self  into  his  arms,  "why  have  I  ever  for  an  instant  misunder- 
stood you  ?'* 

'  "No  more  of  that,  Julia/'  said  the  Colonel ;  ^*  we  have 
both  been  to  blame.  He  that  is  too  proud  to  vindicate  the 
affection  and  confidencfe  which  he  conceives  should  be  given 
without  solicitation,  must  meet  much,  ^nd  perhaps  deserved, 
disappointmeat.     It  is  enough  that  one  dearest  and  most  re- 

f retted  member  of   my  family  has  gone  to  the  grave  without 
no  wing  me  ;  let  me  not  lose  the  confidence  oi  a  child  who 
ought  to  love  me  if  she  really  loves  herself/' 

"0,  no  di.a^er,  no  fear  \"  answered  Julia;  "let  me  but 
have  your  approbjition  and  my  own,  and  there  is  no  rule  you 
can  prescribe  so  severe  that  I  will  not  follow/' 

"  Well,  my  love,"  kissing  her  forehead,  "I  trust  we  shall 
not  call  upon  .you  for  anything  too  heroic.  With  respect  to 
this  young  gentleman's  addresses,  I  expect  in  the  first  place 
that  all  clandestine  correspondence,  which  no  young  woman 
can  entertain  for  a  moment  without  lessening  herself  in  her 
own  eyes  and  in  those  of  her  lover — I  request,  I  say,  that 
clandestine  correspondence  of  every  kind  may  be  given  up, 
and  that  you  will  refer  Mr.  Bertram  to  me  for  the  reason. 
You  will  naturally  wish  to  know  what  is  to  be  the  issue  of 
such  a  reference.  In  the  first  place,  I  desire  to  observe  this 
young  gentleman's  character  more  closely  than  circumstances, 
and  perhaps  my  own  prejudices,  have  permitted  formerly.  I 
should  also  be  glad  to  see  his  birth  established.  Not  that  I 
am  anxious  about  his  getting  the  estate  of  Ellangowan,  though 
such  a  subject  is  held  in  absolute  indifference  nowhere  except 
in  a  novel ;  bat  certainly  Henry  Bertram,  heir  of  Ellangowan, 
whether  possessed  of  the  property  of  his  ancestors  or  not,  is  a 
very  diilorent  person  from  Vanbeest  Brown,  the  son  of  no- 
body at  all.  His  fathers,  Mr.  Pleydell  tells  me,  are  distin- 
guished in  history  as  following  the  banners  of  their  native 
princes,  while  our  own  fought  at  Cressy  and  Poictiers.  In 
short,  I  neither  give  nor  withhold  my  approbation,  but  I 
expect  you  will  redeem  past  errors  ;  and,  as  you  can  now  un- 
fortunately only  have  recourse  to  one  parent,  that  you  will 
show  the  duty  of  a  child  by  reposing  that  confidence  in  me 
which  I  will  say  my  inclination  to  make  you  happy  renders  a 
filial  debt  upon  your  part." 

The  first  part  of  this  speech  affected  Julia  a  good  deal, 
the  comparative  merit  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Bertrams  and 
Mannerings  excited  a  secret  smile,  but  the  conclusion  was 
such  as  to  soften  a  heart  peculiarly  open  to  the  feelings  of 
generosity.     "No,  my  dear  sir,"  she  said,  extending  her 
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hand,  *' receive  my  faith,  that  from  this  moment  von  shall 
be  the  firet  person  consulted  respecting  what  shall  pass  in 
future  between  Brown — I  mean  Bertram — and  me  ;  and  that 
no  engagement  shall  be  undertaken  by  me  excepting  what 
you  shall  immediately  know  and  approve  of.  May  I  ask  if 
Mr.  Bertram  is  to  continue  a  guest  at  Woodbourne  r  " 

^*  Certainly/' said  the  Colonel,  ^' while  his  affairs  render 
it  advisable.*' 

'*TIien,  sir,  you  must  be  sensible,  considering  what  is 
already  ^ast,  that  he  will  expect  some  reason  for  my  with- 
drawing*, I  believe  I  must  say  the  encouragement,  which  he 
may  think  I  have  given.'' 

*'I  expect,  Julia,"  answered  Mannering,  ^^that  he  will 
respect  ray  roof,  and  entertain  some  sense  perhaps  of  the 
services  I  am  desirous  to  render  him,  and  so  will  not  insist 
upon  any  course  of  conduct  of  which  I  might  have  reason  to 
complain  ;  and  I  expect  of  you  that  you  will  make  him  sensi- 
ble of  what  is  due  to  both." 

'^  Then,  sir,  I  understand  you,  and  you  shall  be  implicitly 
obeyed." 

*' Thank  you,  my  love;  my  anxiety  [kissing  her]  is  on 
your  account.  Now  wipe  these  witnesses  from  your  eyes,  and 
so  to  breakfast." 


CHAPTER  LII 

And,  Sheriff,  I  will  engage  my  word  to  you, 
That  I  win,  by  to-morrow  dinner  time, 
Send  him  to  answer  tbee,  or  any  man, 
For  anything  he  shall  be  charged  withal. 

Henry  IV,,  PartL 

When  the  several  by-plays,  as  they  may  be  termed,  had 
taken  place  among  the  individuals  of  the  Wood  bourne  family, 
as  we  have  intimated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  breakfast 
party  at  length  assembled.  Dandle  excepted,  who  had  con- 
sulted his  taste  in  viands,  and  perhaps  in  society,  by  partak- 
ing of  a  cup  of  tea  with  Mrs.  Allan,  just  laced  with  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cognac,  and  reinforced  with  various  slices 
from  a  huge  round  of  beef.  He  had  a  kind  of  feeling  that 
he  could  eat  twice  as  much,  and  speak  twice  as  much,  with 
this  good  dame  and  Barnes  as  with  the  grand  folk  in  the 
parlor.  Indeed,  the  meal  of  this  less  distinguished  party  was 
much  more  mirthful  than  that  in  the  higher  circle,  where 
there  was  an  obvious  air  of  constraint  on  the  greater  part  of 
the  assistants.  Julia  dared  not  raise  her  voice  in  asking 
Bertram  if  he  chose  another  cup  of  tea.  Bertram  felt  em- 
barrassed while  eating  his  toast  and  butter  under  the  eye  of 
Mannering.  Lucy,  while  she  indulged  to  the  uttermost  her 
fiifection  for  her  recovered  brother,  began  to  think  of  the 
quarrel  betwixt  him  and  Hazlewood.  The  Colonel  felt  the 
painful  anxiety  natural  to  a  proud  mind  when  it  deems  its 
slightest  action  subject  for  a  moment  to  the  watchful  con- 
struction of  others.  The  Lawyer,  while  sedulously  buttering 
his  roll,  had  an  aspect  of  unwonted  gravity,  arising  perhaps 
from  the  severity  of  his  morning  studies.  As  for  the  Domi- 
nie, his  state  of  mind  was  ecstatic  !  He  looked  at  Bertram — 
he  looked  at  Lucy — he  whimpered — ^lie  sniggled — he  grinned 
— ^^he  committed  all  manner  of  solecisms  in  point  of  form  : 
poured  the  whole  cream  (no  unlucky  mistake)  upon  the  plate 
of  porridge  which  was  his  own  usual  breakfast,  threw  the 
slops  of  what  he  called  his  **  crowning  dish  of  tea^^  into  the 
sugar-dish  instead  of  the  slop-basin,  and  concluded  Mrith  spill- 
ing the  scalded  liquor  upon  old  Plato,  the  Coloners-  favorite 
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spaniel,  who  received  the  libation  with  a  howl  that  did  little 
honor  to  his  philosophy. 

The  Colonel's  equanimity  was  rather  shaken  up  by  this  last 
blunder.  **XJpon  my  word,  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Sampson, 
you  forget  the  difference  between  Plato  and  Zenocrates.'^ 

"  The  former  was  chief  of  the  Academics,  the  latter  of  the 
Stoics,*'  said  the  Dominie,  with  some  scorn  of  the  supposi- 
tion. 

^*^  Yes,  my  dear  sir,  but  it  was  Zenocrates,  not  Plato,  who 
denied  that  pain  was  an  evil.** 

^^  I  should  have  thought,**  said  Pleydell,  "that  very  re- 
spectable quadruped  which  is  just  now  limping  out  of  the  room 
upon  three  of  his  four  legs  was  rather  of  the  Cynic  school/' 

"  Very  well  hit  off.  But  here  comes  an  answer  from  Mac- 
Morlan.**' 

It  was  unfavorable.  Mrs.  Mac-Morlan  sent  her  respectful 
compliments,  and  her  husband  had  been,  and  was,  detained 
b/some  alarming  disturbances  which  had  taken  place  the 
preceding  night  at  Portanferry,  and  the  necessary  investiga- 
tion which  they  had  occasioned. 

"  What's  to  be  done  now.  Counsellor  ?**  said  the  Colonel 
to  Pleydell. 

'^  Why,  I  wish  we  could  have  seen  Mac-Morlan,**  said  the 
Counsellor,  "  who  is  a  sensible  fellow  himself,  and  would  be- 
sides have  acted  under  my  advice.  But  there  is  little  harm. 
Our  friend  here  must  be  made  sui  juris,  .  He  is^  at  present 
an  escaped  prisoner,  the  law  has  an  awkward  claim  upon  him  ; 
he  must  be  placed  rectus  in  curia,  that  is  the  first  object ;  for 
which  purpose,  Colonel,  I  will  accompany  you  in  your  car- 
riage down  to  Hazlewood  House.  The  distance  is  not  great ; 
we  will  offer  our  bail,  and  I  am  confident  I  <ban  easily  show 
Mr. — I  beg  his  pardon — Sir  Eobert  Hazlewood,  the  necessity 
of  receiving  it.* 

"  With  all  my  heart,**  said  the  Colonel ;  and,  ringing  the 
bell,  gave  the  ncceasary  orders.  "  And  what  is  next  to  be 
done?** 

"  We  must  get  hold  of  Mac^Morlan,  and  look  out  for  more 
proof.** 

'*  Proof  !**  said  the  Colonel,  "the  thinff  is  as  clear  as  day- 
light :  hei-e  are  Mr.  Sampson  and  Miss  Bertram,  and  you 
yourself  at  once  recognize  theyounff  gentleman  as  his  father's 
image ;  and  he  himself  recollects  aJi  the  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances preceding  his  leaving  this  country*  What  else  is 
necessary  to  conviction  ?** 

'*  To  moTAl  conviction  nothing  more,  perhaps/*  said  the 
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experienced  lawyer,  **but  for  legal  proof  a  ^eat  deal.  Mr. 
Bertram^s  recollections  are  his  own  recollections  merely,  and 
therefore  are  not  evidence  in  his  own  favor.  Miss  Bertram, 
the  learned  Mr.  Sampson,  and  I  can  only  say,  what  every  one 
who  knew  the  late  Ellangowan  will  readily  agree  in,  tliat  this 

fehtleman  is  his  very  picture.  But  that  will  not  miike  him 
lllangowan's  son  an«l  give  him  the  estate.^ 

"  And  what  will  do  so  ?'^  said  the  Colonel. 

'^  Why,  we  must  have  a  distinct  probation.  There  are 
these  gypseys ;  but  then,  alas  !  they  are  almost  infamous 
in  the  eye  of  law,  saarce  capable  of  bearing  evidence,  and  Meg 
Merrilie3  utterly  so,  by  the  various  accounts  which  she  for- 
merly gei,Ye  of  the  matter,  and  her  impudent  denial  of  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  when  I  myself  examined  her  respecting  it.** 

"  What  must  be  done  then  ?"  asked  Mannering. 

"  We  must  try,**  answered  the  legal  sage,  '*  what  proof  can 
be  got  at  in  Holland  among  the  persons  by  whom  our  young 
friend  was  educated.  But  then  the  fear  of  being  called  in 
question  for  the  murder  of  the  ganger  may  make  them  silent ; 
or,  if  they  speak,  they  are  either  foreigners  or  outlawed  smug- 
glers.    In  short,  I  see  doubts.** 

*^  Under  favor,  most  learned  and  honored  sir,**  said  the 
Dominie,  *'  I  trust  He  who  hath  restored  little  Harry  Ber- 
tram to  his  frierids  will  not  leave  His  own  work  imperfect.*^ 
\  '^I  trust  so  too,  Mr.  Sampson^**  said  Pleydell;  **but  we 
must  use  the  means ;  and  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  more 
difficulty  in  procuring  them  than  t  at  first  thought.  But  a  faint 
heart  never  won  a  fair  lady ;  and,  by  the  way  [apart  to  Miss 
Mannering,  while  Bertram  was  engaged  with 'his  sister], 
there*s  a  vindication  of  Holland  for  you  !  What  smart  fel- 
lows do  you  think  Leyden  and  Utrecht  must  send  forth,  when 
such  a  very  genteel  and  handsome  young  man  comes  from  the 
paltry  schools  of  Middleburgh  ?** 

"  Of  a  verity,**  said  the  Dominie,  jealous  of  the  reputation 
of  the  Dutch  seminary — *^of  a  verity,  Mr.  Pleydell,  but  I 
make  it  known  to  you  that  I  myself  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  education.*' 

"  True,  my  dear  Dominie,^*  answered  the  Advocate,  ^'  that 
accounts  for  his  proficiency  in  the  graces,  without  question. 
But  here  comes  your  carriage.  Colonel.  Adieu,  young  folks. 
Miss  Julia,  keep  your  heart  till  I  come  back  again  ;  let  there 
be  nothing  done  to  prejudice  my  right  while  I  am  non  valens 
agere" 

Their  reception  at  Hazlewood  House  was  more  cold  and 
formal  than  usual ;  for  in  general  the  Baronet  expressed  great 
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respect  for  Colonel  Mannering,  and  Mr.  Pleydell,  besides  being 
a  man  of  good  family  and  of  nigh  general  estimation,  was  Sir 
Eobert's  old  friend.  But  now  he  seemed  dry  and  embarrassed 
in  his  manner.  *^  He  would  willingly/*  ne  said,  ^*  receive 
bail,  notwithstanding  that  the  offence  had  been  directly  per- 

gitrated,  committed,  and  done  against  young  Hazlewood  of 
azlewood ;  but  the  young  man  had  given  himself  a  ficti- 
tious description,  and  was  altogether  that  sort  of  person  who 
should  not  be  liberated,  discharged,  or  let  loose  upon  society  ; 
and  therefore '' 

"I  hope.  Sir  Eobert  Hazlewood,''  said  the  Colonel,"**  you 
do  not  mean  to  doubt  my  word  when  I  assure  you  that  he 
served  under  me  as  cadet  in  India  ?" 

'^  By  no  means  or  account  whatsoever.  But  you  call  him 
a  cadet ;  now  he  says,  avers,  and  upholds  that  he  was  a  cap- 
tain, or  held  a  troop  in  your  regiment.'* 

'^  He  was  promoted  since  I  gave  up  the  command." 

"  But  you  must  have  heard  of  it  ? 

'^  No.  I  returned  on  account  of  family  circumstances 
from  India,  and  have  not  since  been  solicitous  to  hear  par- 
ticular news  from  the  regiment ;  the  name  of  Brown,  too,  is  so 
common  that  I  might  have  seen  his  promotion  in  the  Gazette 
without  noticing  it.  But  a  day  or  two  will  bring  letters  from 
his  commanding  officer."    . 

•^^But  I  am  told  and  informed,  Mr.  Pleydell,"  answered 
Sir  Robert,  still  hesitating,  ^^  that  he  does  not  meW  to  abide 
by  this  name  of  Brown,  but  is  to  set  up  a  claim  to  the  estate 
of  EUangowan,  under  the  name  of  Bertram," 

'^  Ay,  who  says  that  ?^^^id  the  Counsellor.. 

"  Or,"  demanded  the  soldier,  '^  whoever  says  so,  does  that 
give  a  right  to  keep  him  in  prison  ?  "  : 

''Hush,  Colonel,"  said  t^e  Lawyer  ;  ''I  am  sure  you  would 
not,  any  more  than  I,  countenance  him  if  he  prove  an  im- 
postor. And,  among  friend^,  who  informed  you  of  tjiia.  Sir 
Robert?"  .  . 

''  Why,  a  person,  Mr.  Pleydell,"  answered  the  Baronet, 
''  who  is  peculiarly  interested  in  investigating,  sifting,  and 
clearing  out  thifi  b^siiie^a  to.th^'bpttom  ^  you  wUl  excuse  my 
being  more  particular."     ,/ .  . 

''p,  certainly,"  i:#plied"Pleydell;/'well^  and  he  says ?" 

''  He  says  that  it  is  whispered  about  among  tinkers,  gyp- 
sies, and  other  idle!  persons  that  there  is  such  a  plan  as  I  men- 
tioned to  yoii,  and  tnat  this  young  man,  who  is  a  "bastard  or 
natural  son  of.  the  late  Ellangoj^an,  isi  pitQhed  upon  jgis^the  im- 
postor frpm  hia  strong  family  likeness. 
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''And  was  there  such  a  natural  son.  Sir  Robert  ?''  de- 
manded the  Counsellor. 

''  0,  certainly,  to  my  ownpositiVe  knowledge.    EUangowan 

had  him  placed  as  cabin-boy  or  powder-monkey  on  board  an 

armed  sloop  or  yacht  belonging  to  the  revenue,  through  the 

interest  of  the  late  Commissioner  Bertram,  a  kinsman  of  his 

J  own/' 

''Well,  Sir  Eobert,''  said  the  Lawyer,  taking  the  word  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  impatient  soldier,  "you  have  told  me  news. 
I  shall  investigate  them,  and  if  I  find  them  true,  certainly 
Colonel  Mannering  and  I  will  not  countenance  this  young  man. 
In  the  mean  while,  as  we  are  all  willing  to  make  him  forthcom- 
ing to  answer  all  complaints  against  him,  I  do  assure  you,  you 
will  act  most  illegally,  and  incur  heavy  responsibility,  if  you 
refuse  our  bail/' 

"  Why,  Mr.  Pleydell,''  said  Sir  Robert,  who  knew  the  high 
authority  of  the  Counsellor's  opinion,  "as  you  must  know  best, 
and  as  vou  promise  to  give  up  this  young  man " 

"  It  he  proves  an  impostor,"  replied  the  Lawyer,  with  some 
emphasis. 

"Ay,  certainly.  Under  that  condition  I  will  take  your 
bail ;  though  I  must  say  an  obliging,  well-disposed,  and  civil 
neighbor  of  mine,  who  was  himself  bred  to  the  law,  gave  me  a 
hint  or  caution  this  morning  against  doing  so.  It  was  from 
him  I  learned  that  this  youth  was  liberated  and  had  come 
abroad,  or  rather  had  broken  prison.  But  where  shall  we  find 
one  to  draw  the  bail-bond  ?  " 

"  Here,"  said  the  Counsellor,  applying  himself  to  the  bell, 
"send  up  my  clerk  Mr.  Driver  ;  it  will  not  do  my  character 
harm  if  I  dictate  the  needful  myself."  It  was  written  accord- 
ingly and  signed,  and,  the  Justice  hating  subscribed  a  re^lar 
warrant  for  Bertram  alias  Brown's  discharge,  the  visitors 
took  their  leave. 

Each  threw  himself  into  his  own  comer  of  the  post-chariot, 
and  said  nothing  for  some  time.  The  Colonel  first  broke 
silence  :  "  So  you  intend  to  give  up  this  poor  young  fellow  at 
the  first  brush  ?" 

"  Who,  I  ?  "  replied  the  Counsellor.  "  I  will  not  give  up 
one  hair  of  his  head,  though  I  should  follow  them  to  the  court 
of  last  resort  in  his  behalf  ;  but  what  signified  mooting  points 
and  showing  one's  hand  to  that  old  ass?  Much  better  he 
should  report  to  his  prompter,  Glossin,  that  we  are  indifferent 
or  lukewarm  in  the  matter.  Besides,  I  wished  to  have  a  peep 
at  the  enemies'  game." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  the  soldier.    "  Then  I  see  there  are  strata- 
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frefms  in  law  as  well  as  war.  Well,  and  how  do  you  like  their 
ine  of  battle?'' 

''  Ingenious/'  said  Mr*  PlejdeU>  - '  but  I  think  desperate ; 
the^  are  finessing  too  much^  a  cominon  fault  on  suoh  oc- 
casions/' 

During  this  discourse  the  carriage  rolled  rapidly  towards 
Woodboume  without  anything  occurring  worthy  of  the  read- 
er's notice,  excepting  their  moving  witn  young  flazlewood, 
to  whom  the  Colond  told  the  ^traordinary  history  of  Ber- 
tram's reappearance,  which  he  heard  with  high  delight,  and 
then  rode  on  before  to  pay  Miss  Bertram  his  compliments  on 
an  event  so  happy  and  so  unezpected. 

We  return  to  the  party  at  Woodboume.  After  the  depar- 
ture of  Mannerinff,  the  conversation  related  chiefly  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  ElTangowan  family,  their  domains,  and  their 
former  power.  '^  It  was,  then^  under  the  towers  of  my 
fathers,'  said  Bertram,  ^^  that  I  landed  some  days  since,  in 
circumstances  much  resembling  those  of  a  vagabond  ?  Its 
mouldering  turrets  and  darksome  arches  even  then  awakened 
thoughts  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  recollections  which  I 
was  nibble  to  decipher.  I  will  now  visit  them  again  with 
other  feelings,  and,  I  trust,  other  and  better  hopes.^' 

*^  Do  not  go  there  now,"  said  bis.  sister.  "The  house  of 
our  ancestors  is  at  present  the  habitation  of  a  wretch  as  in- 
sidious as  dangerous,  whose  arts  and  villany  accomplished 
the  ruin  and  broke  the  heart  of  our  unhappv  father." 

"  You  increase  my  anxiety,"  replied  her  brother,  ^'to  con- 
froi^t  this  miscreant,  even.i^  the  ,den  he  has  constructed  for 
himself ;  I  think  I  have  seen  him." 

"But  you  must  consider,"  said  Julia,  "  that  you  are  now 
left  under  Lucy's  guard  and  mine,  and  are  responsible  to  us 
for  all  your  motions ;  consider,  I  have  not  been  a  lawyer's 
mistress  twelve  hours  for  nothing,  and  I  assure  you  it  would 
be  madness  to  attempt  to  go  to  EUangowan  just  now.  The 
utmost  to  which  I  can  consent  is,  that  we  shall  walk  in  a 
body  to  the  head  of  the  Woodboume  avenue,  and  from  that 
perhaps  we  may  indulge  you  with  our  company  as  far  as  a 
rising  ground;  in  the  couimpn,  whenpe  your 'eyes  may  be 
blessed  with  a  distant  prospeqt  of  those  glpomy  towers  which 
struck  so  strongly  your  sympathetic  imagination." 

The  party  was ^eedily  agreed  upon;  and  the  ladies, 
having  taken  their;  cloaks,  followed  the  route  proposed,  under 
the  escort  of  Captain  Bertram.  It  was  a  pleasant  winter 
morning,  and  the  cool  breeze  served  only  to  freshen,  not  to 
chill,  the  fair  walkers.     A  secret  though  unacknowledged 
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bond  of  kindness  combined  the  two  ladies,  and  Bertram,  now 
hearing  the  interesting  accounts  of  his  own  family,  now  com- 
municating his  adyentures  in  Europe  and  in  India>  repaid  the 
pleasure  which  he  received.  Lucy  felt  proud  of  her  brother, 
as  well  from  the  bold  and  manly  turn  of  his  sentiments  as 
from  the  dangers  he  had  encountered,  and  the  spirit  with 
which  he  had  surmounted  them.  And  Julia,  while  she  pon- 
dered on  her  f  ather^s  words,  could  not  help  entertaining  hopes 
that  the  independent  spirit  which  had  seemed  to  her  father 
presumption  in  the  humble  and  plebeian  Brown  would  have 
the  grace  of  courage,  noble  bearmg,  and  high  blood  in  the 
far-descended  heir  of  Ellangowan. 

They  reachedat  lengt'i  the  little  eminence  or  knoll  upon  the 
highest  part  of  the  common,  called  Gibbie^s  Knowe — a  spot 
repei telly  mentioned  in  this  history  as  being  on  the  skni:s 
of  the  Ellangowan  estate.  It  commanded  a  fair  variety  of 
hill  and  dale,  bordered  with  natural  woods,  whose  naked 
"'boughs  at  this  season  relieved  the  general  color  of  the  land- 
scape with  a  dark  purple  hue  ;  while  in  other  places  the 
prospect  was  more  formally  intersected  by  lines  of  plantation, 
where  the  Scotch  firs  displayed  their  variety  of  dusky  green. 
At  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  lay  the  bay  of  Ellan- 
gowan, its  waves  rippling  under  the  influence  of  the  western 
bre3ze.  The  towers  of  the  ruined  castle,  seen  high  over  every 
object  in  the  neighborhood,  received  a  brighter  coloring  from 
the  wintry  sun. 

*^  There,  ^'  said  Lucy  Bertram,  pointing  them  out  in  the 
distance,  "  there  is  the  seat  of  our  ancestors.  God  knows, 
my  dear  brother,  I  do  not  covet  in  your  behalf  the  extensive 
power  which  the  lords  of  these  ruins  are  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed so  long,  and  sometimes  to  have  used  so  ill.  But,  0 
that  I  mi^^ht  see  you  in  possession  of  such  relics  of  their  for- 
tune as  should  give  you  an  honorable  independence,  and  en- 
able you  to  stretch  your  hand  for  the  protection  of  the  old 
and  destitute  dependants  of  our  family,  whom  our  poor 
father's  death " 

'^True,  my  dearest  Lucy,''  answered  the  young  heir  of 
Ellangowan;  '*andl  trust,  with  the  assistance  of  Heaven, 
which  has  so  far  guided  us,  and  with  that  of  these  good 
friends,  whom  their  own  generous  hearts  have  interested  in 
my  behalf,  such  a  consummation  of  my  hard  adventures  is 
now  not  unlikely.  But  as  a  soldier  I  must  look  with  some 
interest  upon  that  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  stone  ;  and  if 
this  undermining  scounj^rel  who  is  now  in  possession  dare  to 
displace  a  pebble  of  it '^ 
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He  was  here  interrupted  by  Dinmont,  who  came  hastily 
after  them  up  the  road,  unseen  till  he  was  near  the  party  : 
^'Captain,  Captain  !  ye^re  wanted.  Ye're  wanted  by  ner  ye 
ken  o'/' 

And  immediately  Meg  Merrilies,  as  if  emerging  out  of 
the  earth,  ascended  from  the  hollow  way  and  stood  before 
them.  *^I  sought  ye  at  the  house/^  she  said,  "and  found 
but  him  [pointing  to  Dinmont].  But  ye  are  right,  and  I  was 
wrang ;  it  is  here  we  should  meet,  on  this  very  spot,  where 
my  eyes  last  saw  your  father.  Kemember  your  promise  and 
follow  me.'* 


CHAPTER  LIII 

To  bail  the  king  in  seemly  sort 

The  ladie  was  full  fain ; 
But  King  Arthur,  all  sore  amazed, 
No  answer  made  again. 
* '  What  wight  art  thou,"  the  ladie  said, 
•*  That  will  not  speak  to  me  ? 
Sir,  I  may  chance  to  ease  thy  pain. 
Though  I  be  foul  to  see." 

The  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawaine, 

The  fairy  bride  of  Sir  Gawaine,  while  under  the  influence  of 
the  spell  of  her  wicked  step-mother,  was  more  decrepit  prob- 
ably, and  what  is  commonly  called  more  ugly,  than  Meg 
Merrilies  ;  but  I  doubt  if  she  possessed  that  wild  sublimity 
which  an  excited  imagination  communicated  to  features 
marked  and  expressive  in  their  own  peculiar  character,  and 
to  the  gestures  of  a  form  which,  her  sex  considered,  might  be 
termed  gigantic.  Accordingly,  the  Knights  of  the  Sound 
Table  did  not  recoil  with  more  terror  from  the  apparition  of 
the  loathly  lady  placed  between  *^  an  oak  and  a  green  holly,'' 
than  Lucy  Bertram  and  Julia  Mannering  did  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  Galwegian  sibyl  upon  the  common  of  Ellan- 
gowan. 

*^For  God's  sake,"  said  Julia,  pulling  out  her  purse, 
''give  that  dreadful  woman  something  and  bid  her  go  away.'' 

"  I  cannot,"  said  Bertram  ;  **  I  must  not  offend  her." 

"What  keeps  you  here  ?"  said  Meg,  exalting  the  harsh 
and  rough  tones  of  her  hollow  voice.  **  Why  do  you  not  fol-. 
low  ?  Must  your  hour  call  you  twice  ?  Do  you  remember 
your  oath  ?  ^  Were  it  at  kirk  or  market,  wedding  or  burial,'" 
—and  she  held  high  her  skinny  forefinger  in  a  menacing  at- 
titude. 

Bertram  turned  round  to  his  terrified  companions.  '^  Ex- 
cuse me  for  a  moment ;  I  am  engaged  by  a  promise  to  follow 
this  woman." 

*'  Good  Heavens  I  engaged  to  a  madwoman  ?"  said  Julia. 

"Or  to  a  gypsey,  who  has  her  band  in  the  wood  ready  to 
murder  yon  !  '^said  Lucy, 
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'^  Tliat  was  not  spoken  like  a  bairn  of  Ellangowan/'  said 
Meg,  frowning  upon  Miss  Bertram.  "  It  is  the  ill-doers  are 
ill-dreaders." 

*^  In  short,  I  must  go,"  said  Bertram,  '^  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  ;  wait  for  me  five  minutes  on  this  spot." 

'^Five  minutes  ?"  said  the  gypsey,  ^^five  hours  may  not 
bring  you  here  again." 

*'  Do  you  hear  that  ?  "  said  Julia  ;  "  for  Heaven^s  sake  do 
not  go  ! " 

*^  I  must,  I  must;v^Mr.  Dinmont  will  protect  you  back 
to  the  house." 

'*  Ko,"  said  Meg,  **  he  must  come  with  you  ;  it  is  for  that 
he  is  here.  He  maun  take  part  wi'  hand  and  heart ;  and 
weel  his  part  it  is,  for  redding  his  quarrel  might  have  cost 
you  dear. 

*'  Troth,  Luckie,  it's  very  true,"  said  the  steady  farmer  ; 
^^and  ere  I  turn  back  frae  the  Captain's  side  I'll  show  that  I 
haena  forgotten't." 

''0  yes,"  exclaimed  both  the  ladies  at  once,  "let  Mr. 
Dinmont  go  with  you,  if  go  you  most,  on  this  strange 
summons. 

*^  Indeed  I  must,"  answered  Bertram  ;  "  but  you  see  I  am 
safely  guarded.  Adieu  for  a  short  time  ;  go  home  as  fast  as 
you  can." 

He  pressed  his  sister's  hand,  and  took  a  yet  more  affec- 
tionate fai'ewell  of  Julia  with  his  eyes.  Almost  stupefied 
with  surprise  and  fear,  tlie  young  ladies  watched  with  anxious 
looks  the  course  of  Bertram,  his  companion,  and  their  extra- 
ordinary guide.  Her  tall  figure  moved  across  the  wintry 
heath  with  steps  so  swift,  so  long,  and  so  steady  that  she 
appeared  rather  to  glide  than  to  walk.  Bertram  and  Dinmont, 
both  tall  men,  apparently  scarce  equalled  her  in  height, 
owing  to  hef  longer  dress  and  high  head-gear.  She  proceeded 
straight  across  the  common,  without  turning  aside  to  the 
winding  path  by  which  passengers  avoided  <£e  inequalities 
and  little  rills  that  traversed  it  in  different  directions.  Thus 
the  diminishing  figures  often  disappeared  from,  the  eye,  as 
they  dived  into  such  broken  ground,  and  again  as^nded  to 
sight  when  they  were  past  the  hollow.  There  was  something 
frightful  and  unearthly,  as  it  were,  in  thfe  rapid  and  undeviat- 
ing  course  which  she  pursued,  undeterred  by  any  of  the 
impediments  which  usually  incline  a  traveller 'from  the  direct 
patli.  Her  way  was  as  straight,  and-  rieariy  as  swift,  as  that 
of  a  bird  through  the  air.  At  length  they  reached  those 
thickets  of  natural  wood  which  extended  from  the  fifcirts  of 
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the  common  towards  the  glades  and  brook  of  Demcleugh, 
and  were  there  lost  to  the  view. 

'^  This  is  very  extraordinary/*  said  Lucy  after  a  pause,  and 
turning  round  to  her  companion ;  *^  what  can  he  nave  to  do 
with  that  old  hag?" 

'  '^  It  is  very  frightful/*  answered  Julia^  "and  almost  re- 
minds me  of  the  ^les  of  sorceresses,  witches,  and  evil  genii 
which  I  have  heard  in  India.  They  believe  there  in  a  fascina- 
tion of  the  eye  by  which  those  who  possess  it  control  the  will 
and  dictate  the  motions  of  their  victims.  What  can  your 
brother  have  in  common  with  that  fearful  woman  that  he 
should  leave  us,  obviously  against  his  will,  to  attend  to  her 
commands  ?" 

'^  At  least/'  said  Lucy,*' we  may  hold  him  safe  from  harm; 
for  she  would  never  have  summoned  that  faithful  creature 
Dinmont,  of  whose  strength,  courage,  and  steadiness  Henry 
said  so  much,  to  attend  upon  an  expedition  where  she  project- 
ed evil  to  the  person  of  his  friend.  And  now  let  us  go  back 
to  the  house  till  the  Colonel  returns;  Perhaps  Bertram  may 
be  back  first ;  at  any  rate,  the  Colonel  will  judge  what  is  to 
be  done.** 

Laiuing,  then,  upon  each  other's  arm,  but  yet  occasion- 
ally stumbling,  between  fear  and  tiie  disorder  of  their  nerves, 
they  at  length  reached  the  head  of  the  avenue,  when  they 
heard  the  tread  of  a  horse  behind.  They  started,  for  their  ears 
were  awake  to  every  sound,  and  beheld  to  their  great  pleasure 
youn^  Hazlewood.  "  The  Colonel  will  be  here  immeaiately,** 
he  said  ;  '*  I  galloped  on  before  to  pay  my  respects  to  Miss 
Bertram,  with  the  sincerest  congratulations  upon  the  joyful 
event  which  has  taken  place  in  her  family.  I  long  to  be  in- 
troduced to  Captain  Bertram,  and  to  thank  him  for  the  well- 
deserved  lesson  he  gave  to  my  rashness  and  indiscretion.** 

"  He  has  left  us  just  now,*'  said  Lucy,  "  and  in  a  manner 
that  has  frightened  us  very  much.** 

Just  at  that  moment  the  Colonel's  carriage  drove  up,  and, 
on  observing  the  ladies,  stopped,  while  Mannering  and  his 
learned  counsel  alighted  and  joined  them.  They  instantly 
communicated  the  new  cause  of  alarm. 

"  Meg  Merrilies  again  ! "  said  the  Colonel.  '^  She  cer- 
tainly is  a  most  mysterious  and  unaccountable  personage  ;  but 
I  think  she  must  have  something  to  impart  to  Bertram  to 
which  she  does  not  mean  we  should  be  privy/* 

**The  devil  take  the  bedlamite  ola  woman,*'  said  the 
Counsellor ;"  will  she  not  let  things  take  their  «oui!8e,  prout 
d$  lege,  but  must  always  be  putting  in  her  oar  in  her  owiv 
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way  ?  Then  I  fear  from  the  direction  they  took  they  are  ffo- 
ing  upon  the  Ellangowan  estate.  That  rascal  Glossin  has 
shown  us  what  rufEians  he  has  at  his  disposal ;  I  wish  honest 
Liddesdale  may  be  guard  sufficient/' 

**If  you  j)lease/*  said  Hazlewood,  "I  should  be  most 
happy  to  ride  in  the  direction  which  they  have  taken.  I  am 
so  well  known  in  the  country  that  I  scarce  think  any  outrage 
will  be  offered  in  my  presence,  and  I  shall  ke^p  at  such  a  cau- 
tious distance  as  not  to  appear  to  watch  Meg,  or  interrupt  any 
communication  which  she  may  make/' 

^*XJpon  my  word,''  said  Pleydell  (aside),  "to  be  a  «prig 
whom  I  remember  with  a  whey  face  and  a  satchel  not  so  very 
many  years  ago,  I  think  young  Hazlewood  grows  a  fine  fellow. 
I  am  more  afraid  of  a  new  attempt  at  legal  oppression  than  at 
open  violence,  and  from  that  this  young  man  s  presence  would 
deter  both  Glossin  and  his  understrappers.  Hie  away  then, 
my  boy ;  peer  out — peer  out,  youll  find  them  somewhere 
about  I)erncleugh,  or  very  probably  in  Warroch  wood." 

Hazlewood 'turned  his  horse.  "  Come  back  to  us  to  din- 
ner, Hazlewood/'  cried  the  Colonel.  He  bowed,  spurred  his 
horse,  and  galloped  off. 

We  now  return  to  Bertram land  Dinmont^  who  continued 
to  follow  their  mysterious  guid^  through  the  woods  and  dingles 
between  the  open  common  arjd  the  ruined  hamlet  of  Dem- 
cleugh.  (As  she  led  the  way  she  never  looked  back  upon  her 
followers,  unless  to  chide  them  for  loitering,  .though  the  sweat, 
in  spite  of  the  season,  poured  from  their  brows^  At  other 
tim^s  she  spoke  to  herself  in  such  broken  expressions  as  these  : 
^*  It  is  to  rebuild  the  auld  .house,  it  is  to  lay  the  corner-stone ; 
and  did  I  not  warn  him  ?  I  tdled  him  I  was  born  to  do  it,  if 
my  father's  1  head  had  .been  the^  steppin^-r^tane,  let  alaiie  his. 
I  was  doomed—istxll  I  kept  my  purpose  m  the  cage  and  in  the 
stocks  ;  I  was  banished — I  kept  it  in  an  i^nco  land ;  I  was 
scourged,  I  was  branded— my  resolution  lay  deeper  than 
scourge  or  red  iron  could  reach ;— jand  now  the  hour  is  come.'* 

''  Captain,"  said  Dinmont,  in  a  half  whisper,  ''  I  wish  she 
binna  uncanny !'  her  words  dimia  $eem  to  come  in  Qod's  name, 
or  like  other  folks'.  Odd,  they  threep  in  our  country  that 
there  artf  sic  thiiigs."  '       i  *  ^  , 

.  ^^  Don't  be  afraid^  my  friend,"  whiapered  Bertram  in  re- 
turn. :'  . 

"  Feared !  fie'nt  e,  haet  care  I,"  said  the  daunl^less  farmer ; 
"  be  she  wifch  or  deevil,  it's  a'  ane  to  Dandie  Dinmont." 

<^  Hand  your  peace,  gudemto;"  said  Mfeg,  looking  sternly 
overher  shoulder ;  "  isthis  a  time  Or  placJe  for  you  to  speak, 
think  ye?" 
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"  But,  my  good  friend/*  said  Bertram,  ^*  as  I  have  bo 
doubt  in  your  good  faith  or  kindness,  which  I  have  experienced, 
you  should  in  return  have  some  confidence  in  me  ;  I  wish  to 
know  where  you  are  leading  us/' 

"  There's  but  ae  answer  to  that,  Henry  Bertram,*'  said 
th«  sibyl.  **  I  swore  my  tongue  should  never  tell,  but  I  never 
said  my  finger  should  never  show.  Go  on  and  meet  your 
fortune,  or  turi^  back  and  lose  it :  that's  a'  I  hae  to  say. 

"  Go  on  then,"  answered  Bertram ;  "  I  will  ask  no  more 
questions." 

They  descended  into  the  glen  about  the  same  place  where 
Meg  had  formerly  parted  from  Bertram.  She  paused  an 
instant  beneath  the  tall  rock  where  he  had  witnessed  the 
burial  of  a  dead  body  and  stamped  upon  the  ground,  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  had  been  taken,  showed 
vestiges  of  having  been  recently  moved.  "Here  rests  ane," 
she  said ;  "he'll  maybe  hae  neibors  sune.*' 

She  then  moved  up  the  brook  until  she  came  to  the 
ruined  hamlet,  where,  pausing  with  a  look  of  peculiar  and 
softened  interest  before  one  of  the  gables  which  was  still 
standings  she  said  in  a  tone  less  abrupt,  though  as  solemn  as 
before,  "  Do  you  see  that  blackit  and  broken  eiiS  of  a  sheeling? 
There  my  kettle  boiled  for  forty  years  ;  there  I  bore  twelve 
buirdly  sons  and  daughters.  Where  are  they  now  ?  where 
are  the  leaves  that  were  on  that  auld  ash  tree  at  Martinmas  I 
T.ie  wast  wind  has  made  it  bare  ;  and  I'm  stripped  too.     Do 

fou  see  that  saugh  tree  ?  it's  bat  a  blackened  rotten  stump  now. 
'70  sat  under  it  mony  a  bonnie  summer  afternoon,  when  it  hung 
.  its  gay  giirlands  o wer  the  poppling  water.  I've  sat  there,  and, 
elevating  her  voice,  "  I'vq  neld  you  on  my  knee,  Heury  Ber- 
tram, and  sung  ye  sai^gs  of  the.  auld  ^rons  and  their  bloody 
war^.  It  will  ne'er  be.  green  ag^in,.and  Meg  Merrilies  will 
n3ver  sing  san^s  mair,  be  they  blithe  or  sad.  But  ye'll  no 
forget  her,  and  ye'll  gar  big  up  the  auld  wa's  for  her  sake? 
Aa  1  let  somebody  live  the^'e  that's  ower  gude  to  fear  them  of 
anotlier  warld.  For  if  ever  the  dead  came  back  amang  the 
living,  ni  be  seen  in  this  glen  mony  anight  after  these  crazed 
banea  are  in  the  moulc^." 

The  mixture  of  insanity  and  wild  pathos  with  which  she 
spoke  these  last  words,  with  her  right  arm  bare  and  extended, 
her  left  bent  and  shrouded  beneath  the  dark  red  drapery  of 
her  inaatle,  might  have  been  a  study  worthy  of  our  Siddons 
herself,  "  And  npw/^  she  said,  resuming  at  once  the  short, 
stern,  and  hasty  ton^  which  was  .most  ordinary  to  her^  "let 
ua  to  thft  wark,  let  Ua  to  the  wai^kj." 
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She  then  led  the  way  to  the  promontory  on  which  the  Kaim 
of  Derncleugh  was  situated,  produced  a  large  key  from  her 
pocket,  and  unlocked  the  door.  The  interior  of  this  place 
was  in  better  order  than  formerly.  *'^  I  have  made  thin^  de- 
cent," she  said  ;  "  I  may  be  streekit  here  or  night.  There 
will  be  few,  few  at  Meg's  lykewake,  for  monyof  our  folk  will 
blame  wliat  I  hae  done,  and  am  to  do  V^ 

She  then  pointed  to  a  table,  upon  which  was  some  cold 
meat,  arranged  with  more  attention  to  neatness  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  Meg^s  habits.  ^*  Eat,''  she  said — 
**  eat ;  ye'll  need  it  this  night  yet.'' 

Bertram,  in  complaisance,  ate  a  morsel  or  two  ;  and  Din- 
mont,  whose  appetite  was  unabated  either  by  wonder,  appre- 
hension, or  the  meal  of  the  morning,  made  his  usual  figure 
as  a  trencher-man.  She  then  offered  each  a  single  glass  of 
spirits^  which  Bertram  drank  diluted,  and  his  companion 
plain. 

"Will  ye  taste  naething  yoursell,  Luckie?"  said  Din- 
mont. 

"  I  shall  not  need  it,"  replied  their  mysterious  hostess. 
'^  And  now,"  she  said,  *'  ye  maun  hae  arms  :  ye  maunnagang 
on  dry-handed  ;  but  use  them  not  rashly.  Take  captive,  but 
save  life  ;  let  the  law  hae  its  ain.     He  maun  speak  ere  he  die,'^ 

^'  Who  is  to  be  taken  ?  who  is  to  speak  ?"  said  Bertram 
in  astonishment,  receiving  a  pair  of  pistols  which  she  offered 
him,  and  which,  upon  examining,  he  found  loaded  and  locked. 

"  The  flints  are  ffude,"  she  said,  ''and  the  powder  dry  ;  I 
ken  this  wark  weel. 

Then,  without  answering  his  Questions,  she  armed  Din- 
mont  also  with  a  large  pistol,  ana  desired  them  to  ohoose 
stidks  for  themselves  out  of  a  parcel  of  very  suspicious-look- 
ing bludgeons  which  she  brought  from  a  corner.  Bertram 
took  a  stout  sapling,  and  Dandie  selected  a  club  which  might 
have  served  Hercules  himself.  They  then  left  the  hut  to- 
gether, and  in  doing  bo  Bertram  took  an  opportunity  to 
whisper  to  Dinmont,  "  There's  something  inexplicable  in  all 
this.  But  we  need  not  use  these  arms  unless  we  see^  necessity 
and  lawful  occasion  ;  take  care  to  do  as  you  see  me  do." 

Dinmont  gave  a  sagacious  nod,  and  they  continued  to 
follow,  over  wet  and  over  dry,  through  bog  and  through 
fallow,  the  footsteps  of  theif  conductress.  She  guided  them 
to  the  wood  of  Warroch  by  the  samfe  track  which  the  late  Elian- 
gowan  had  used  when  riding  to  Demcleugh  in  quest  of  his 
child  on  the  iniserable  evening  of  Kennedy's  murder. 

When  Meg  Merrilies  had  attained  these  groveB>  through 
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which  the  wintry  sea-wind  was  now  whistling  hoarse  and 
shriU>  she  seemed  to  pause  a  moment  as  if  to  recollect  the 
way.  *'  We  maun  go  the  precise  track,*'  she  said,  and  con- 
tinued to  go  forward,  but  rather  in  a  zigzag  and  involved 
course  than  according  to  her  former  steady  and  direct  line  of 
motion.  At  length  she  guided,  them  through  the  mazes  of 
the  wood  to  a  litfie  open  glade  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre, 
surroandeJ  by  trees  and  bushes,  which  made  a  wild  and  irreg- 
uUr  boundary.  Even  in  winter  it  was  a  sheltered  and 
snugly  sequestered  spot ;  but  when  arrayed  in  the  verdure  of 
spring,  the  earth  sending  forth  all  its  wild  flowers,  the  shrubs 
spreaiing  their  waste  of  blossom  around  it,  and  the  weeping 
bircli93,  which  towered  over  the  underwood,  drooping  their 
long  anl  leafy  fibres  to  intercept  the  sun,  it  must  have 
see  nel  a  pUce  for  a  youthful  poet  to  study  his  earliest  sonnet, 
or  a  pxir  of  lovers  to  exchange  their  first  mutual  avowal  of 
aff33bion.  Apparently  it  now  awakened  very  different  recol- 
lections. Bertram's  brow,  when  he  had  looked  round  the 
spDt,  becims  gloomy  and  embarrassed.  Meg,  after  uttering 
to  herself,  ''This  is  the  very  spot!"  looked  at  him  with  a 
ghastly  side-glance — ''  D'y®  i^iii^  it  ?^' 

'*  Yes  !'' answered  Bertram,  "  imperfectly  I  do." 

*' Ay  I"  pursued  his  guide,  *' on  this  very  spot  the  man 
fell  fro  n  his  horse.  I  was  behind  that  bourtree  bush  at  the 
very  monent.  Sair,  sair  he  strove,  and  sair  he  cried  for 
marc/  ;  but  he  was  in  the  hands  of  them  that  never  kenned 
ths  word  !  Now  will  I  show  you  the  farther  track ;  the  last 
tima  ye  travelled  it  was  in  these  arms." 

She  lei  them  accordingly  by  a  long  and  winding  passage, 
alniDst  overgrokvn  with  brushwood,  until,  without  any  very 
paroaptible  descent,  they  suddenly  found  themselves  by  the 
S3i.3id3.  M3g  then  walked  very  fast  on  between  the  surf  and 
ths  ro3k3,  uitil  she  came  to  a  remarkable  fragment  of  rock 
d9ti3h3l  from  the  rest.  "Here,"  she  said  m  a  low  and 
scarcaly  audible  whisper — "  here  the  corpse  was  found." 

*'  Ani  the  cave,"  said  Bertram,  in  the  same  tone,  "is  close 
besida  it;  are  you  guiding  us  there  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  gypsey  in  a  decided  tone.  "  Bend  up 
both  your  hearts  ;  follow  me  as  I  creep  in  ;  I  have  placed  the 
firewo^l  so  as  to  screen  you.  Bide  behind  it  for  a  gliff  till  I 
say,  '  I%e  hour  and  the  man  are  haith  come  ; '  then  rin  in  on 
him,  take  his  arms,  and  bind  him  till  the  blood  burst  frae  his 
finger  nails." 

"  I  will,  by  my  soul,"  said  Henry,  "  if  he  is  the  man  I  sup- 
pose— Jansen  ?** 
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'*  Kjy  Jansen,  Hatteraick,  and  twenty  mair  names  are  liis/* 
''  Dinmont,  you  must  stand  by  me  now,''  said  Bertram, 
**for  this  fellow  is  a  devil/' 

*^  Ye  needna  doubt  that/'  said  the  stout  yeoman ;  *'  but  I 
wish  I  could  mind  a  bit  prayer  or  I  creep  after  the  witch  into 
that  hole  that  she's  opening.  It  wad  be  a  sair  thing  to  leave 
the  blessed  sun  and  the  free  air,  and  gan^  and  be  killed  like 
a  tod  that's  run  to  earth,  in  a  dungeon  like  that.  But,  my 
Booth,  they  will  be  hard-bitten  terriers  will  worry  Dandie ; 
so,  as  I  said,  deil  hae  me  if  I  balk  you."  This  was  uttered 
in  the  lowest  tone  of  voice  possible.  The  entrance  was  now 
open.  Meg  crept  in  upon  her  hands  and  knees,  Bertram 
followed,  and  Dmmont,  after  giving  a  rueful  glance  toward 
the  daylight,  whose  blessings  he  was  abandoning,  brought  up 
the  rear. 


OHAPTEE  LIV 

Die,  prophet  I  in  thy  speech ; 
For  this,  among  the  rest,  was  I  ordained. 

Henry  VL,  Part  IIL 

The  progress  of  the  Borderer,  who,  as  we  have  said,  was  the 
last  of  the  party,  was  fearfully  arrested  by  a  hand,  which 
caught  hold  of  his  le^  as  he  dragged  his  long  limbs  after  him 
in  silence  and  perturbation  through  the  low  and  narrow  en- 
trance of  the  subterranean  passage.  The  steel  heai*t  of  the 
bold  yeoman  had  well-nigh  given  way,  and  he  suppressed  with 
difficulty  a  shout,  which,  in  the  defenceless  posture  and  situa- 
tion which  they  then  occupied,  might  have  cost  all  their  lives. 
He  contented  himself,  however,  with  extricating  his  foot  from 
the  grasp  of  this  unexpected  follower.  "  Be  still,^'  said  a  voice 
behind  him,  releasing  him ;  *^I  am  a  friend — Charles  Hazle- 
wood.'' 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  very  low  voice,  but  they 
produced  sound  enough  to  startle  Meg  Merrilies,  who  led  the 
van,  and  who,  having  already  gained  the  place  where  the  cav- 
ern expanded,  had  risen  upon  her  feet.  She  began,  as  if  to 
confound  any  listening  ear,  to  growl,  to  mutter,  and  to  sing 
aloud,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  bustle  among  some 
brushwood  which  was  now  heaped  in  the  cave. 

^^Here,  beldam,  deyvil's  kind, ^'growled  the  harsh  voice  of 
Dirk  Hatteraick  from  the  inside  of  his  den,  '^  what  makest 
thou  there?'' 

"  Laying  the  roughies  to  keep  the  cauld  wind  frae  you,  ye 
desperate  do-nae-good.  Ye're  e  en  ower  weel  off,  and  wots 
na;  it  will  be  otherwise  soon.'' 

"Have  you  brought  me  the  brandy,  and  any  news  of  my 
people  ?  "  said  Dirk  Hatteraick. 

"There's  the  fla&k  for  ye.  Your  people — dispersed, 
broken,  gcwie,  or  cut  to  ribbons  by  the  redcoats," 

"  Der  deyvil !  this  coast  is  fatal  to  me." 

"Ye  may  hae  mair  reason  to  say  sae." 

While  this  dialogue  went  forward,  Bertram  and  Dinmont 
had  both  gained  the  interior  of  the  cave  and  assumed  an 
erect  position.     The  only  light  which  illuminated  its  rugged 
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and  sable  precincts  was  a  quantity  of  wood  burned  to  charcoal 
in  an  iron  grate,  such  as  thev  use  in  spearing  salmon  by 
night.  On  these  red  embers  Hatteraick  from  time  to  time 
threw  a  handful  of  twigs  or  splintered  wood ;  but  these, 
even  when  they  blazed  up,  afforded  a  light  much  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  extent  of  the  cavern  ;  and,  as  its  principal  in- 
habitant lay  upon  the  side  of  the  grate  most  remote  from  the 
entrance,  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  discover  distinctly  ob- 
jects which  lay  in  that  airection.  The  intruders,  therefore, 
whose  number  was  now  augmented  unexpectedly  to  three, 
stood  behind  the  loosely-piled  branches  with  little  risk  of 
discovery.  Dinmont  had  the  sense  to  keep  back  Hazlewood 
with  one  hand  till  he  whispered  to  Bertram,  "  A  friend — 
young  Hazlewood.'' 

It  was  no  time  for  following  up  the  introduction,  and 
they  all  stood  as  still  as  the  rocks  around  them,  obscured  be- 
hind the  pile  of  brushwood,  which  had  been  probably  placed 
there  to  break  the  cold  wind  from  the  sea,  without  totally  in- 
tercepting the  supply  of  air.  The  branches  were  laid  so 
loosely  above  each  other  that,  looking  through  them  towards 
the  li^ht  of  the  fire-grate,  they  could  easuy  discover  what 
passed  in  its  vicinity,  although  a  much  stronger  degree  of 
illumination  than  it  afforded  would  not  have  enabled  the 
persons  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  cave  to  have  descried 
them  in  the  position  which  they  occupied. 

The  scene,  independent  of  the  peculiar  moral  interest  and 
personal  danger  which  attended  it,  had,  from  the  effect  of 
the  li^ht  and  shade  on  the  uncommon  objects  which  it  ex- 
hibited, an  appearance  emphatically  dismal.  The  light  in 
the  fire-grate  was  the  dark-red  glare  of  charcoal  in  a  state  of 
ignition,  relieved  from  time  to  time  by  a  transient  flame  of  a 
more  vivid  or  duskier  light,  as  the  fuel  with  which  Dirk  Hat- 
teraick fed  his  fire  was  better  or  worse  fitted  for  his  purpose. 
Now  a  dark  cloud  of  stifling  smoke  rose  up  to  the  roof  of  the 
cavern,  and  then  lighted  into  a  reluctant  and  sullen  blaze, 
which  flashed  wavering  up  the  pillar  of  smoke,  and  was  sud- 
denly rendered  brighter  and  more  lively  by  some  drier  fuel, 
or  perhaps  some  splintered  fir-timber,  which  at  once  con- 
verted the  smoke  into  flame.  By  such  fitful  irradiation  they 
could  see,  more  or  less  distinctly,  thie  form  of  Hatteraick, 
whose  savage  and  rugged  cast  of  features,  now  rendered  yet 
more  ferocious  by  the  circumstances  of  his  situation  and  the 
deep  gloom  of  his  mind,  assorted  well  with  the  rugged  and 
broken  vault,  which  rose  in  a  rude  arch  over  and  around  him. 
The  form  of  Meg  Merrilies,  which  stalked  about  him,  some- 
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times  in  the  light>  sometimes  partially  obscured  in  the  smoke 
or  darkness,  contrasted  strongly  with  the  sitting  figure  of 
Hatteri^ick  t^s  he  bent  over  the  flame,  and  from  his  stationary 
posture  was  constantly  visible  to  the  spectator,  while  that 
of  the  female  flitted  around,  appearing  or  disappearing  like 
a  spectre. 

Bertram  felt  his  blood  boil  at  the  sight  of  Hatteraick. 
He  remembexed  him  well  under  the  name  of  Jansen,  which 
the  smuggler  had  adopted  after  the  death  of  Kennedy ;  and 
he  Remembered  also  that  this  Jansen,  and  his  mate  ibrown, 
the  same  who  was  shot  at  Woodbpume,  had  been  the  brutal 
tyrants  of  his  infancy.  Bertram  knew  farther,  from  piec- 
ing his  own  imperfect  recollections  with  the  narratives  of 
Mannering  and  rleydeU,  that  this  man  was  the  prime  agent 
in  the  act  of  violence  which  tore  him  from  his  family  and 
country,  and  had  exposed  him  to  so  many  distresses  and 
dangers.  A  thousand  exasperating  reflections  rose  •within 
his  bosom  ;  and  he  could  hardly  refrain  from  rushing  upon 
Hatteraick  and  blowinff  his  brains  out 

At  the  same  time  this  would  have  been  no  safe  adventure. 
The  flame,  as  it  rose  and  fell,  while  it  displayed  the  strong, 
muscular,  and  broad-chested  frame  of  the  rufiian,  glanced 
also  upon  two  brace  of  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  upon  the  hilt 
of  his  cutlass :  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  his  desperation 
was  commensurate  with  his  personal  strength  and  means  of 
resistance.  Both,  indeed,  were  inadequate  to  encounter  the 
combined  power  of  two  such  men  as  Bertram  himself  and  his 
friend  Dinmont,  without  reckoning  their  unexpected  assist- 
ant Hazlewood,  who  was  unarmed,  and  of  a  slighter  make ; 
but  Bertram  felt,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  that  there  would 
be  neither  sense  nor  valor  in  anticipating  the  hangman's 
ofl&ce,  and  he  considered  the  importance  of  making  Hat- 
teraick prisoner  alive.  He  therefore  repressed  his  indignation, 
and  awaited  what  should  pass  between  the  ruffian  and  his 
gypsey  guide. 

**And  how  are  ye  now  ?'*  said  the  harsh  and  discordant 
tones  of  his  female  attendant.  **  Said  I  not,  it  would  come 
upon  you — ^ay,  and  in  this  very  cave,  where  ye  harbored  after 
the  deed?" 

^*  Wetter  and  stuxm,  ve  hag !"  replied  Hatteraick,  "keep 
your  deyvirs  matins  till  they're  wanted.  Have  you  seen 
Glossin?" 

^'  No."  replied  Meg  Merrilies  ;  ''you've  missed  your  blow, 
ye  blood-spiller  1  and  ye  have  nothing  to  expect  from  the 
tempter." 
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'  •  Hagel !  ^  exclaimed  the  mfBan,  "  if  I  had  him  but  by  the 
throat !    And  what  am  I  to  do  then  ?  " 

*'Do  ?^'  answered  the  gypsey;  ''die  like  a  man,  or  be 
hanged  like  a  dog  ! " 

"  Hanged,  ye  hag  of  Satan  I  The  hemp's  not  sown  that 
shall  hang  me. 

''It's  sown,  and  it's  grown,  and  it's  heckled,  and  ifs 
twisted.  Did  I  not  tell  ye,  when  ye  wad  take  away  the  boy 
Harry  Bertram,  in  spite  of  my  prayers, — did  I  not  say  he 
wonld  come  back  wheti  he  had  aree'd  his  weird  in  foreign 
land  till  his  twenty-first,  year  ?  Did  I  not  say  the  auld  fire 
would  bum  down  to  a  spark,  but  wad  kindle  again  ?'^ 

"  Well,  mother,  you  did  say  so,"  said  Hatteraick,  in  a 
tone  that  had  something  of  despair  in  its  Scents;  *'and, 
donner  and  blitzen  !  I  felieve  you  spoke  the  truth.  That 
younker  of  Ellangowan  has  been  a  rock  ahead  to  me  all 
my  life !  And  now,  with  Glossin's  cursed  contrivance,  my 
crew  have  been  cut  off,  my  boats  destroyed,  and  I  dare  say 
the  lugger's  taken;  there  were  not  men  enough  left  on 
board  to  work  her,  far  less  to  fight  her — a  dredge-boat  might 
have  taken  her.  And  what  will  the  owners  say  ?  Hagel 
and  Sturm !  I  shall  never  dare  go  back  again  to  Hushing.'* 

"  Youll  never  need,"  s^id  flie  gypsey. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,"  said  her  companion ;  "and 
what  makes  you  say  that  ?" 

During  this  dialogue  Meg  was  heaping  some  flax  loosely 
together.  Before  answer  to  this  question  she  dropped  a  fire- 
brand upon  the  fiax,  which  had  oeen  previously  steeped  in 
some  spirituous  liquor,  for  it  instantly  caught  fire  and  rose  in 
a  vivid'  pyramid  of  the  most  brilliant  light  up  to  the  very  top 
of  the  vault.  As  it  ascended  Meg  answered  the  ruffian^s 
question  in  a  firm  and  steady  voice :  "  Because  the  hour^s  come, 
and  the  man/^ 

At  the  appointed  signal  Bertram  and  Dinmont  sprang 
over  the  brushwood  and  rushed  upon  Hatteraick.  Hazlewood, 
unacquainted  with  their  plan  of  assault,  was  a  moment  later. 
The  ruffian,  who  instantly  saw  he  was  betrayed,  turned  his 
first  vengeance  on  Meg  Merrilies,  at  whom  he  discharged  a 
pistol.  She  fell  with  a  piercing  and  dreadful  cry  between  the 
shriek  of  pain  and  the  sound  of  laughter  when  at  its  highest 
and  most  suffocating  height.  "  I  kenned  it  would  be  this 
way,"  she  said. 

Bertram,  in  his  haste,  slipped  his  foot  upon  the  uneven 
rock  which  floored  the  cave — a  fortunate  stumble,  for  Hatter- 
aick's  second  bullet  whistled  over  him  with  so  true  and  steady 
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an  aim  that,  had  he  been  standing  upright,  it  must  hare  lodged 
in  his  brain.  Ere  the  smuggler  could  draw  another  pistol, 
Dinmont  closed  with  him,  and  endeavored  by  main  force  to 
pinion  down  his  arms.  Such,  however,  was  the  wretch's 
personal  strength,  joined  to  the  efforts  of  his  despair,  that, 
m  spit^  of  the  gigantic  force  with  which  the  Borderer 
grappled  him,  he  dragged  Dinmont  through  the  blazing  flax, 
and  had  almost  succeeded  in  drawing  a  third  pistol,  which  might 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  honest  farmer,  had  not  Bertram,  as 
well  as  Hazlewood,  come  to  his  assistance,  when,  by  main 
force,  and  no  ordinary  exertion  of  it,  they  threw  Hatteraick 
on  the  ground,  disarmed  him,  and  bound  him.  This  scuffle, 
though  it  takes  up  some  time  in  the  narrative,  passed  in  less 
than  a  single  minute.  When  he  was  fairly  mastered,  after 
one  or  two  desperate  and  almost  convulsionary  struggles,  the 
ruffian  lav  perfectly  still  and  silent,  "  He^s  gaun  to  die  game 
onyhow,  said  Dinmont ;  "  weel,  I  like  him  na  the  waur 
for  that." 

This  observation  honest  Dandie  made  while  he  was  shak- 
ing the  blazing  flax  from  his  rough  coat  and  shaggy  black 
hair,  some  of  which  had  been  singed  in  the  scuffle.  '*  He  is 
quiet,  now,''  said  Bertram ;  ^'stay  by  him  andd,o  not  permit 
him  to  stir  till  I  see  whether  the  poor  woman  be  alive  or 
dead.'^  With  Hazle wood's  assistance  he  raised  Meg  Merri- 
lies.         ,         . 

''  I  kenned  it  would  be  this  way,'^  she  muttered,  "and  it's 
e'en  this  way  that  it  should  be." 

The  ball  had  penetrated  the  breast  below  the  throat.  It 
did  not  bleed  much  exjternally  ;  but  Bertram,  accustomed  £o 
see  gunshot  wor^nds,  thought  it  the  more  alarming.  "  Good 
God  I  what  shall  we  do  for  this  poor  woman  ?"  said  he  to 
Hazlewoqd^  the  circumstance  superseding  the  necessity  of , 
previous  explanation  or  introduction  to.eaca  other. 

"My  horse  stands  tied  above  in , the j wood,"  said  Hazle- 
wood. "I  have  been  watching  you  these  two  hours.  I  will 
ride  off  for  some  assistants  that  may  be  trusted.  Meanwhile, 
you  had,  better  defend  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  against  every  , 
one  until  I  retuo'n,"  He  hastened,  away.  >  Bertram,,  after 
binding  Meg  Merrilies's  wound  as  well  as  he  could,  took  sta- 
tion near  the  mouth  of  the  cave  with  a  cocked-  pistol  in  his 
hand ;  Dinmont  continued  to  watch  Hatteraick,  keeping  a 
grasp  like  that  of  Hercules  on  his  breast.  There,  was  a  dead, 
silence  in  the  caV^rn,  only  interrupted  by  the  law  and  sup- 

Er^ssed  n^oani^g  of  the  wounded, female  and  by  t^  hard 
reathing  of  tjie  pir^soner.  .         ,  iv 


CHAPTER  LV 

For  though,  seduced  and  led  astray, 
Thou'st  traveird  far  and  wandered  long, 

Thy  GKkI  luiih  seen  thee  all  tlie  way, 
And  all  the  turns  that  led  thee  wrong. 

TheBaUofJugtice. 

After  the  space  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  which 
the  uncertainty  and  danger  of  their  situation  made  seem 
almost  thrice  as  long,  the  voice  of  young  Hazlewood  was 
heard  without,  *'  Here  I  am,'^  he  cried,  ^*  with  a  <»ufficient 
party/' 

^*  Come  in  then,''  answered  Bertram,  not  a  little  pleased 
to  find  his  guard  relieved.  Hazlewood  then  entered,  fol- 
lowed by  two  or  three  countrymen,  one  of  whom  acted  as 
a  peace-officer.  They  lifted  Hatteraick  up  and  <5arried  him 
in  their  arms  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  vault  was  high 
enough  to  permit  them  j  then  laid  him  on  his  back  and 
dragged  him  along  as  well  as .  they  could,  for  no  persuasion 
would  induce  him  to  assist  the  transportation  by  any  exer- 
tioa  of  his  own.  He  lay  as  silent  and  inactive  in  their  hands 
as  a  dead  corpse,  in^ipjible  of  opposing,  but  in  no  way  aiding, 
their  operations.  When  he  was  dragged  into  daylight  and 
placed  erect  upon  his  feet  among  three  or  four  assistants  who 
had  remained  without  the  cave,  he  seemed  stupefied  and 
dazzled  by  the  sudden  change  from  the  darkness  of  his 
cavern.  While  others  were  superintending  the  removal  of 
Meg  Merrilies,  those  who  remained  with  Hatteraick  at- 
tempted to  make  him  sit  down  upon  a  fragment  of  rock 
which  lay  close  upon  the  high-water  mark.  A  strong  shud- 
dering convulsed  his  iron  frame  for  an  instant  as  hfe  resisted 
their  purpose.  *^Not  there  !  Hagel !  you  would  not  make 
me  sit  there  f" 

These  were  the  only  words  he  spoke ;  but  their  import, 
and  the  deep  tone  of  horror  in  which  they  were  uttered, 
scirved  to  show  what  tiras  passing  in  his  mind. 

When  Meff  Merrilies  had  also  been  removfed  from  the 
cavern,  with  ful  the  care  for  her  safety  that  circumstances 
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admitted,  they  consulted  where  she  should  be  carried.  Ha- 
zlewood  had  sent  for  a  surgeon,  and  proposed  that  she  should 
be  lifted  in  the  i^ean  time  to  the  nearest  cottage.  *  But  the 
patient  exclaimed  with  great  earnestness,  **  Na,  na,  na !  to 
the  Kaim  o'  Derncleugh — the  Kaim  o'  Derncleugh  ;  the  spirit 
will  not  free  itself  o*  the  flesh  but  there/^ 

*'  You  must  indulge  her,  I  believe,''  said  Bertram  ;  '^  her 
troubled  imagination  will  otherwise  aggravate  the  fever  of 
the  wound/' 

They  bore  her  accordingly  to  the  vault.  On  the  way  her 
mind  seemed  to  run  more  upon  the  scene  which  had  just 
passed  than  on  her  own  approaching  death.  *^  There  were 
three  of  them  set  upon  him :  I  brought  the  twasome,  but 
whq,  was  the  third  ?  It  would  be  himsell,  returned  to  work 
his  ain  vengeance  ! " 

It  was  evident  that  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Hazle- 
wood,  whose  person  the  outrage  of  Hatteraick  left  her  no  time 
torecoraize,  had  produced  a  strong  effect  on  her  imagina- 
tion. 8he  often  recurred  to  it.  Hazlewood  accounted  for 
his  unexpected  arrival  to  Bertram  by  saying  that  he  had  kept 
them  in  view  for  some  time  by  the  direction  of  Mannering ; 
that,  observing  them  disappear  into  the  cave,  he  had  crept 
after  them,  meaning  to  announce  himself  and  his  errand, 
when  his  hand  in  the  darkness  encountering  the  leg  of  Din- 
mont  had  nearly  produced  a  catastrophe,  which,  indeed, 
nothing  but  the  presence  of  mind  and  fortitude  of  the  bold 
yeomin  could  have  averted. 

Waen  the  gypsey  arrived  at  the  hut  she  produced  the  key ; 
and  when  they  entered,  and  were  about  to  deposit  her  upon 
the  bed,  she  said,  in  an  anxious  tone,  ''  Na,  na !  not  that 
way — the  feet  to  the  east ;  "  and  appeared  gratified  when  they 
reversed  her  posture  accordingly,  and  placed  her  in  that  ap- 
propriate to  a  dead  body. 

*'  Is  there  no  clergyman  near,"  said  Bertram,  '*  to  assist 
this  unhappy  woman's  devotions  ?  '•' 

A  gentleman,  the  minister  of  the  parish^  who  had  been 
Charles  Hizle wood's  tutor,  had,  with  many  others,  caught 
the  alaripi  that  the  murderer  of  Kennedy  was  taken  on  the 
spot  where  the  deed  had  been  done  so  many  years  before,  and 
that  a  woman  was  mortally  wounded.  From  curiosity,  or 
rather  from  the  feeling  that  his  duty  called  him  to  scenes 
of  distress,  this  gentleman  had  come .  to  the  Kaim  of  Dern- 
cleugh, and  now  presented  himself.  The  surgeon  arrived  at 
thp  same  time,  and  was  about  to  probe  the  wound ;  but  Meg 
related  the  assistance  of  either.     *^  It's  no  what  man  can  do 
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tliat  will  heal  my  body  or  save  my  spirit.  Let  me  speak 
what  I  have  to  say,  and  then  ye  may  work^our  will ;  I'se  be. 
nae  hindrance,  but  whereas  Henry  Bertram  ?'*  The  assist- 
ants, to  whom  this  name  had  been  long  a  stranger,  gazed 
upon  each  other.  '^Yes!''  she  said,  in  a  stronger  and 
harsher  tone,  *'  I  said  Henry  Bertram  of  Ellangotoan.  Stand 
from  the  light  and  let  me  see  him.'^ 

All  eyes  were  turned  towards  Bertram,  who  approached  the 
wretched  couch.  The  wounded  woman  took  hold  of  his  hand. 
'^  Look  at  him/'  she  said,  *^  all  that  ever  saw  his  father  or  his 
grandfather,  and  bear  witness  if  he  is  not  their  living  image  ? '^ 
A  murmur  went  through  the  crowd ;  the  resemblance  was  too 
striking  to  be  denied.  **  And  now  hear  me ;  and  let  that 
man,'*  pointing  to  Ilatteraick,  who  was  seated  with  his  keep- 
ers on  a  sea-chest  at  some  distance — *^let  him  deny  what  I 
say  if  he  can.  That  is  Henry  Bertram,  son  to  Godfrey  Ber- 
tram, umquhile  of  Ellangowan ;  that  young  man  is  the  very 
lad-bairn  that  Dirk  Hatteraick  carried  off  from  Warroch  wood 
the  day  that  he  murdered  the  gauger.  I  was  there  like  a 
wandering  spirit,  for  I  longed  to  see  that  wood  or  we  left  the 
country.  I  saved  the  bairn's  life,  and  sair,  sair  I  prigged  and 
prayed  they  would  leave  him  wi'  me.  But  they  bore  him 
away,  and  he's  been  lang  ower  the  sea,  and  now  he's  come  for 
his  ain,  and  what  should  withstand  him  ?  I  swore  to  keep 
the  secret  till  he  was  ane-an'-twenty  ;  I  kenned  he  behoved  to 
dree  his  weird  till  that  day  cam.  I  keepit  that  oath  which  I 
took  to  them  ;  but  I  made  another  vow  to  mysell,  that  if  I 
lived  to  see  the  day  of  his  return  I  would  set  him  in  his 
father's  seat,  if  every  step  was  on  a  dead  man.  I  have  keepit 
that  oath  too.  I  will  be  ae  step  mysell,  he  [pointing  to  Hat- 
teraick] will  soon  be  another,  and  there  will  oe  anemair  yet." 

The  clergyman,  now  interposing,  remarked  it  was  a  pity 
this  deposition  was  not  regularly  taken  and  written  down, 
and  the  surgeon  urged  the  necessity  of  examining  the  wound, 
previously  to  exhausting  her  by  questions.  When  she  saw 
them  removing  Hatteraick,  in  order  to  clear  the  room  and 
leave  the  surgeon  to  his  operations,  she  called  out  aloud.,  rais- 
ing herself  at  the  same  time  upon  the  couch,  *'  Dirk  Hatter- 
aick, you  and  I  will  never  meet  again  until  we  ire  before  the 
judgment-seat ;  will  ye  own  to  what  I  have  said,  or  will  you 
dare  deny  it  ?  "  He  turned  his  hardened  brow  upon  her,  with 
a  look  of  dumb  and  inflexible  defiance.  *'  Dirki  Hatteraick, 
dare  ye  deny,  with  my  blood  upon  your  hands,  one  word  of 
what  my  dying  breath  is  uttering  ?  He  Jooked  at  her  with 
the  same  expression  of  hardihood  aiid  dogged  stubbornness, 
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and  moved  his  lips,  but  uttered  no  sound.  "Then  fareweel  !^' 
she  said,  "and  God  forgive  you !  your  hand  has  sealed  my 
evidence.  When  I  was  m  life  I  was  the  mad  randy  gypsey, 
that  had  been  scourged  and  banished  and  branded  ;  that  had 
begged  from  door  to  door,  and  been  hounded  like  a  stray  tyke 
from  parish  to  parish  ;  wha  would  hae  minded  her  tale  ?  feut 
now  I  am  a  dying  woman,  and  my  words  will  not  fall  to  the 
ground,  any  more  than  the  earth  will  cover  my  blood  ! " 

She  here  paused,  and  all  left  the  hut  except  the  surgeon 
and  two  or  three  women.  After  a  very  short  examination  he 
shook  his  head  and  resigned  his  post  by  the  dying  woman's 
side  to  the  clergyman. 

A  chaise  returning  empty  to  Kippletringan  had  been 
stopped  on  the  highroad  by  a  constable,  who  foresaw  it  would 
be  necessary  to  convey  Hatteraick  to  jail.  The  ^driver,  un- 
derstanding what  was  going  on  at  Derncleugh,  left  his  horses 
to  tlie  care  of  a  blackguard  boy,  confiding,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
rather  in  the  years  and  discretion  of  the  cattle  than  in  those 
of  their  keeper,  and  set  oflE  full  speed  to  see,  as  he  expressed 
himself,  "  whaten  a  sort  o'  fun  was  gaun  on/'  He  arrived 
just  as  the  group  of  tenants  and  peasants,  whose  numbers  in- 
creased every  moment,  satiated  with  gazing  upon  the  rugged 
features  of  Hatteraick,  had  turned  their  attention  towards 
Bertram.  Almost  all  of  them,  especially  the  aged  men  who 
had  seen  Mlangowan  in  his  better  days,  felt  and  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  Meg  Merrilies's  appeal.  But  the  Scotch  are  a 
cautious  people ;  they  remembered  there  was  another  in 
possession  of  the  estate,  and  they  as  yet  only  expressed  their 
feelings  in  low  whispers  to  each  other.  t)ur  friend  Jock 
Jabos,  the  postilion,  forced  his  way  into  the  middle  of  the 
circle ;  but  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes  upon  Bertram  than  he 
started  back  in  amazement,  with  a  solemn  exclamation,  "  As 
sure  as  there's  breath  in  man,  it'sauld  EUangowan  arisen  from 
the  dead  ! " 

This  public  declaration  of  an  unprejudiced  witness  was 
just  the  spark  wanted  to  give  fire  to  the  popular  feeling, 
w.iioh  burst  forth  in  three  distinct  shouts :  "  Bertram  for- 
ever!" " Long  life  to  the  heir  of  EUangowan ! "  "God  send 
him  his  ain,  and  to  live  among  us  as  his  forebears  did  of  yore !  '* 

"  I  hae  been  seventy  years  on  the  land,"  said  one  person. 
'  "  I  and  mine  had  been  seventy  and  seventy  to  that,"  said 
another ;  "  I  have  a  right  to  ken  the  glance  of  a  Bertram." 

"I  and  mine  hae  been  three  hundred  years  here,"  said 
another  old  man,  "  and  I  sail  sell  my  last  cow,  but  111  see 
the  young  Laird  placed  in  his  right." 
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The  women,  ever  delighted  with  the  marvellous,  and  not 
less  so  when  a  handsomd young  man  is  the  subject  of  the  tale, 
added  their  shrill  acclamations  to  the  general  all-hail.  '*  Bless- 
ings on  him ;  he's  the  very  picture  o  his  father  !  The  Ber- 
trams were  aye  the  wale  o'  the  country  side  !'' 

^*Eh  !  that  his  puir  mother,  that  died  in  ffrief  and  in 
doubt  about  him,  had  but  lived  tasee  this  day  !  exclaimed 
some  female  voices. 

"But  we'll  help  him  to  his  ain,  kimmers/'  cried  others; 
^'and  before  Glossm  sail  keep  the  Place  of  Ellangowan  we^l 
howk  him  out  o't  wi'  our  nails  ! " 

Others  crowded  around  Dinmont,  who  was  nothing  loth 
to  tell  what  he  knew  of  his  friend,  and  to  boast  the  honor 
which  he  had  in  contributing  to  the  discovery.  As  he  was 
known  to  several  of  the  principal  farmers  present,  liis  testi- 
mony afforded  an  additional  motive  to  the  general  enthusiasm. 
In  short,  it  was  one  of  those  moments  of  intense  feeling  when 
the  frost  of  the  Scottish  people  melts  like  a  snow-wreath,  and 
the  dissolving  torrent  carries  dam  and  dyke  before  It. 

The  sudden  shouts  interrupted  the  devotions  of  the  clergy- 
man ;  and  Meg,  who  was  in  one  of  those  dozing  fits  of  stupe- 
faction that  precede  the  close  of  existence,  suddenly  started — 
"  Dinna  ye  hear?  dinnaye  hear?  He's  owned!  he'sowned  !  I 
lived  but  for  this.  I  am  a  sinf  u'  woman ;  but  if  my  curse  brought 
it  down,  my  blessing  has  taen  it  off  !  And  now  I  wad  hae 
liked  to  hae  said  mair.  But  it  canna  be.  Stay  '* — she  con- 
tinued, stretching  her  head  towards  the  gleam  of  light  that 
diot  through  the  narrow  slit  which  served  for  a  window — '^  is 
he  not  there  ?  Stand  out  o'  the  light,  and  let  me  look  upon 
him  ance  mair.  But  the  darkness  is  in  my  ain  een,'*  she  said, 
sinking  back,  after  an  earnest  gaze  upon  vacuity ;  '^  it's  a* 
ended  now, 

" '  Pass  breath, 
Come  death  I'" 

And,  sinking  back  upon  her  couch  of  straw,  she  expired  with- 
out a  groan.  The  clergyman  and  the  surgeon  careiuUy  noted 
down  all  that  she  had  said,  now  deeply  regretting  they  had 
not  examined  her  more  minutely,  but  both  remaining  morally 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  her  disclosure. 

Hazlewood  was  the  first  to  compliment  Bertram  upon  the 
near  prospect  of  his  being  restored  to  his  name  and  rank  in 
society.  The  people  around,  who  now  learned  from  Jabos 
that  Bertram  was  the  person  who  had  Wounded  him,  were 
struck  with  his  generosity,  and  added  his  name  to  Bertram's 
in  their  exulting  acclamations. 
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Some>  however,  demanded  of  the  postilion  how  he  had  not 
recognized  Bertram  when  he  saw  him  some  time  before  at 
Kippietringan.  To  which  he  gave  the  very  natural  answer — 
^'  Hout,  what  was  I  thinking  about  Ellangowan  then  ?  It 
was  the  cry  that  was  rising  e'en  now  that  the  young  Laird  was 
found,  that  put  me  on  finding  out  the  likeness.  There  was 
nae  missiuff  it  ance  ane  was  set  to  look  for't." 

The  obduracy  of  Hatteraick  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
scene  was  in  some  slight  degree  shaken.  He  was  observed  to 
twinkle  with  his  eyelids  ;  to  attempt  to  raise  his  bound  hands 
for  the  purpose  of  pulling  his  hat  over  his  brow ;  to  look 
angrily  and  impatiently  to  the  road,  as  if  anxious  for  the 
vehicle  which  was  to  remove  him  from  the  spot.  At  length 
Mr.  H  izlewool,  apprehensive  that  the  popular  ferment  might 
take  a  direction  towards  the  prisoner,  directed  he  should  be 
takeu  to  the  post-chaise,  and  so  removed  to  the  town  of  Kip- 
pletringjin,  ta  be  at  Mr.  Mac-Morlan's  disposal ;  at  the  same 
time  he  sent  an  express  to  warn  that  gentleman  of  what  had 
happanei.  "  And  now,'*  he  said  to  Bertram,  **  I  should  be 
happy  if  you  would  accompany  me  to  Hazlewood  House ;  but 
as  that  might  not  be  so  agreeable  just  now  as  I  trust  it  will 
be  in  a  day  or  two,  you  must  allow  me  to  return  with  you  to 
Wooibourne.  But  you  are  on  foot.''  '*  0,  if  the  young 
Laird  would  take  my  horse  ! ''  *^  Or  mine '' — "  Or  mine,'* 
said  half  a  dozen  voices.  ''Or  mine  ;  he  can  trot  ten 'mile 
an  hour  without  whip  or  spur,  and  he's  the  young  Laird's 
f rae  this  moment,  if  ne  likes  to  take  him  for  a  herezeld,*  as 
they  ca'd  it  lang  syne."  Bertram  readily  accepted  the  horse 
as  a  loan,  and  poured  forth  his  thanks  to  the  assembled  crowd 
for  their  good  wishes,  which  they  repaid  with  shouts  and 
vows  of  attachment. 

While  the  happy  owner  was  directing  one  lad  to  ''gae 
doun  for  the  new  saddle ;"  another,  "just  to  rin  the  beast 
ower  wi'  a  dry  wisp  o'  strae;"  a  third,  ''to  hie  doun  and 
borrow  Dan  Dunkieson's  plated  stirrups,"  and  expressing  his 
regrat  "  that  there  was  nae  time  to  gie  the  nag  a  feed, 
that  the  young  Laird  might  ken  his  mettle,"  Bartram,  taking 
the  clergjrman  by  the  arm,  walked  into  the  vault  and  shut 
the  door  immediately  after  them.  He  gazed  in  silence  for 
some  minutes  upon  the  body  of  Meg  Merrllies,  as  it  lay 
before  him,  with  the  features  sharpened  by  death,  yet  still 
retaining  the  stern  and  energetic  character  which  had 
maintained  in  life  her  superiority  as  the  wild  chief tainess  of 
the  lawless  people  among  whom  she  was  born.    The  young 

•See  Note  15, 
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soldier  dried  the  tears  which  involuntarily  rose  on  "viewing 
this  wreck  of  one  who  might  be  said  to  have  died  a  victim  to 
her  fidelitv  to  his  person  and  family.  He  then  took  the 
clergyman  8  hand  and  asked  solemnly  if  she  appeared  able  to 
give  that  attention  to  his  devotions  which  befitted  a  depart- 
ing person. 

**  Mv  dear  sir/'  said  the  good  minister,  ^'I  tmst  this  pcor 
woman  nad  remaining  sense  to  feel  and  join  in  the  import 
of  my  prayers.  But  let  us  humbly  hope  we  are  judged  of  by 
our  opportunities  of  religious  and  moral  instruction.  In 
some  degree  she  might  be  considered  as  an  uninstructed 
heathen,  even  in  tlie  bosom  of  a  Christian  country  ;  and  let 
us  remember  that  the  errors  and  vices  of  an  ignorant  life  were 
balanced  by  instances  of  disinterested  attachment,  amounting 
almost  to  heroism.  To  Him  who  can  alone  weigh  cur  crimes 
and  errors  jvgainst  our  efforts  toAvards  virtue  we  consign  her 
with  awe,  but  not  without  hope.*' 

^^May  I  request/'  said. Bertram,  **that  you  will  see  every 
decent  solemnity  attended  to  in  behalf  of  this  poor  woman "? 
I  have  some  property  belonging  to  her  in  my.  hands ;  at  all 
events  I  will  be  answerable  for  the  expense.  You  will  hear 
of  me  at  Woodbourne.^' 

Diuraont,  who  had  been  furnished  with  a  horse  by  one  of 
his-acquaintance^  now  loudly  called  out  that  all. was  ready  for 
their  return  ;  and  Bertram  arid  Hazlewood,  after  a  strict  ex- 
hortation to  the  crowd,  which  was  now  increased  to  several 
hundreds,  to  preserve  good  order  in  their  reioicing,  as  the 
least  ungoverned  zeal  might  be  turned  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  young  Laird,  as  they  termed  him,  toak  their  leave  amid 
the  shouts  of  the  multitude. 

As  they  rode  past  the  ruined  cottages  at  Derncleugh,  Din- 
mont  said,  "  I'm  sure  when  ye  come  to  your  ain.  Captain, 
ye'll  not  forget  to  bigg  a  bit  cot-house  there  ?  Deil  be  in  me 
but  I  wad  do't  mysell,  and  it  werna  in  better  hands.  Iwadna 
like  to  live  in't  though,  after  what  she  said.  Odd,  I  wad  put 
in  auld  Elspeth,  the  bedral's  widow  ;  the  like  o'  them's  used 
wi'  graves  and  ghaists  and  thae  things." 

A  short  but  brisk  ride  brought  them  toWoodboume.  The 
news  of  their  exploit  had  already  flown  far  and  wide,  and  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  met  them  on  the  lawn  with 
shouts  of  congratulation.  ^*  That  you  have  seen -me  alive," 
said  Bertram  to  Lucy,  who  first  ran  up  to  him,  though  Julia's 
eyes  even  anticipated  hers,  ''you  must  thank  these  kind 
friends." 

With  a  blush  expressing  at  once  pleasure,  gratitude,  and 
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bashfulness,  Lucy  courtesied  to  Hazlewood,  but  to  Dinmont 
she  frankly  extended  her  hand.  The  honest  farmer,  in  the 
extravagance  of  his  ioy,  carried  his  freedom  farther  than  the 
hint  warranted,  for  he  imprinted  his  thanks  on  the  lady's  lips, 
and  was  instantly  shocked  at  the  rudeness  of  his  own  con- 
duct. "  Lord  sake,  madam,  I  ask  your  pardon/'  he  said. 
"  I  forgot  but  ye  had  been  a  bairn  o  my  ain  ;  the  Captain's 
sae  hamely,  he  gars  ane  forget  himsell." 

Old  Pleydell  now  advanced.  ^'  Nay,  if  fees  like  these  are 
going,"  he  said 

^*Stop,  stop,  Mr.  Plevdell,"  said  Julia,  "you  had  your 
fees  beforehand ;  remember  last  night." 

. "  Why,  I  do  confess  a  retainer,'  said  the  Barrister ;  "  but 
if  I  don't  deserve  double  fees  from  both  Miss  Bertram  and 
you  when  I  conclude  my  examination  of  Dirk  Hatteraick  to- 
morrow— Gad,  I  will  so  supple  him  I  You  shall  see.  Colonel ; 
and  you,  my  saucy  misses,  though  you  may  not  see,  shall 
hear.^' 

^'Ay,  that's  if  we  choose  to  listen.  Counsellor,"  replied 
Julia. 

*'And  you  think,"  said  Pleydell,  "it's  two  to  one  you 
won't  choose  that  ?  But  you  have  curiosity  that  teache3  you 
the  use  of  your  ears  now  and  then." 

"I  declare.  Counsellor,"  answered  the  lively  damsel, 
"that  such  saucy  bachelors  as  you  would  teach  us  the  use  of 
our  fingers  now  and  then." 

"  Reserve  them  for  the  harpsichord,  my  love,"  said  the 
Counsellor.     "Better  for  all  parties." 

While  this  idle  chat  ran  on.  Colonel  Mannering  introduced 
to  Bertram  a  plain  good-looking  man,  in  a  gray  coat  and 
waistcoat,  buckskin  breeches,  and  boots.  "  This,  my  dear 
sir,  is  Mr.  Mac-Morlan." 

"  To  whom,"  said  Bertram,  embracing  him  cordially,  "  my 
sister  was  indebted  for  a  home,  when  deserted  by  "all  her 
natural  friends  and  relations." 

The  Dominie  then  pressed  forward,  grinned,  chuckled, 
made  a  diabolical  sound  in  attempting  to  whistle,  and  finally, 
unable  to  stifle  his  emotions,  ran  away  to  empty  the  feelings 
of  his  heart  at  his  eyes. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  expansion  of  heart 
and  glee  of  this  happy  evening. 


CHAPTEE  LVI 

How  like  a  hateful  ape. 
Detected  grinning  'midst  his  pilfer'd  hoard, 
A  cuiminK  man  appears,  whose  secret  frauds 
Are  open'd  to  the  day  ! 

Count  BasiL 

Therb  was  a  great  movement  at  Woodboume  early  on  the 
following  morning  to  attend  the  examination  at  Kipple- 
tringan.  Mr.  Pleydell,  from  the  investigation  which  he  had 
formerly  bestowed  on  the  dark  affair  of  Kennedy^s  death,  as 
well  as  from  the  general  deference  due  to  his  professional 
abilities,  was  requested  by  Mr.  Mac-Morlan  and  Sir  £obert 
Hazlewood,  and  another  justice  of  peace  who  attended,  to 
take  the  situation  of  chairman  and  the  lead  in  the  examina- 
tion. Colonel  Mannering  was  invited  to  sit  down  with  them. 
The  examination,  being  previous  to  trial,  was  private  in  other 
respects. 

The  Counsellor  resumed  and  reinterrogatcd  former  evi- 
dence. He  then  examined  the  clergyman  and  surgeon  re- 
specting the  dying  declaration  of  Meg  Merrilies.  They , 
stated  that  she  distiiiotly,  positively,  and  repeatedly  declared 
herself  an  eye-witness  of  Kennedy's  death  by  the  hands  of 
Hatteraick  and  two  or  three  of  his  crew ;  that  her  presence 
was  accidental ;  that  she  believed  their  resentment  at  meet- 
ing him,  when  they  were  in  the  act  of  losing  their  vessd 
through  the  means  of  his  information,  led  to  the  commission 
of  the  crime ;  that  she  said  there  was  one  witness  of  the 
murder,  but  who  refused  to  participate  in  it,  still  alive — her 
nephew,  Gabriel  Faa ;  and  she  had  hinted  at  another  person 
who  was  an  accessory  aft«r,  not  before,  the  fact ;  but  .her 
strength  there  failed  her.  They  did  not  forget  to  mention 
her  declaration  that  she  had  saved  the  child,  and  that  he  was 
torn  from  her  by  the  smugglers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
him  to  Holland.  All  these  particulars  were  carefully  reduced 
to  writing. 

Dirk  Hatteraick  was  then  brought  in,  heavily  ironed  ;  for 
he  had  been  strictly  secured  and  guarded,  owing  to  his  former 
escape.     He  was  asked  his  name  ;  he  made  no  answer.     His 
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profession  ;  _e  was  silent.  Several  other  questions  were  put, 
to  none  of  which  he  returned  any  reply,  rleydell  wiped  the 
glasses  of  his  spectacles  and  considered  the  prisoner  very  at- 
tentively. ^^  A  very  truculent-looking  fellow/'  he  whispered 
to  Mannering ;  "but,  as  Dogberry  says,  I'll  go  cunningly  to 
work  with  him.  Here,  call  in  Soles — Soles  the  shoemaker. 
Soles,  do  you  remember  measuring  some  footsteps  imprinted 

on  the  mud  at  the  wood  of  Warroch  on November,  17 — , 

by  my  orders  ? ''  Soles  remembered  the  circumstance  per- 
fectly. "  Look  at  that  paper  ;  is  that  your  note  of  the  meas- 
urement ?''  Soles  verified  the  memorandum.  "  Now,  there 
stands  a  pair  of  shoes  on  that  table  ;  measure  them,  and  see  if 
they  correspond  with  any  of  the  marks  you  have  hoted  there.'' 
The  shoemaker  obeyed,  and  declared  "  that  they  answered  ex- 
actly to  the  largest  of  the  footprints." 

"  We  shall  prove,"  said  the  Counsellor,  aside  to  Manner- 
ing, "  that  these  shoes,  which  were  found  in  the  ruins  at  Dern- 
cleugh,  belonged  to  Brown,  the  fellow  whom  you  shot  on  the 
lawn  at  Woodbourne.  Now,  Soles,  measure  that  prisoner's 
feet  very  accurately." 

Mannering  observed  Hatteraick  strictly,  and  could  notice 
a  visible  tremor.  "  Do  these  measurements  correspond  with 
any  of  the  footprints  ?  " 

The  man  looked  at  the  note,  then  at  his  foot-rule  and 
measure,  then  verified  his  former  measurement  by  a  second. 
"  They  correspond,"  he  said,  "  within  a  hair-breadth  to  a  foot- 
mark broader  and  shorter  than  the  former." 

Hatteraick's  genius  here  deserted  him.  "  Der  deyvil ! "  he 
broke  out,  "  how  could  there  be  a  footmark  on  the  ground, 
when  it  was  a  frost  as  hard  as  the  heart  of  a  Memel  log  ?  " 

"  In  the  evening,  I  grant  you.  Captain  Hatteraick,"  said 
Pleydell,  "  but  not  in  the  forenoon.  Will  you  favor  me 
with  information  where  you  were  upon  the  day  you  remember 
so  exactly  ?  " 

Hatteraick  saw  his  blunder,  and  again  screwed  up  his 
hard  features  for  obstinate  silence.  "  Put  down  his  observa- 
tion, however,"  said  Pleydell  to  the  clerk. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  most  present,  Mr.  Gilbert  Glossin  made  his  appear- 
ance. That  worthy  gentleman  had,  by  dint  of  watching  and 
eavesdropping,  ascertained  that  he  was.  not  mentioned  by 
name  in  Meg  Merrilies's  dying  declaration — a  circumstance 
certainly  not  owing  ta  any  favorable  disposition  towards  him, 
but  to  the  delay  of  taking  her  regular  examination,  and  to  the 
rapid  approach  of  death.    He  therefore  supposed  himself  safe 
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from  all  evidence  but  such  as  might  arise  from  Hatteraick's 
confession  ;  to  prevent  which  he  resolved  to  push  a  bold  face 
and  join  his  brethren  of  the  bench  during  his  examination. 
^*  I  shall  be  able/*  he  thought,  *^  to  make  the  rascal  sensible 
his  safety  lies  in  keeping  his  own  counsel  and  mine ;  and  my 
presence,  besides,  will  be  a  proof  of  confidence  and  innocence. 
If  I  must  lose  the  estate,  I  must ;  but  I  trust  better  things/' 

He  entered  with  a  profound  salutation  to  Sir  Robert  Ha- 
zlewood.  Sir  Robert,  who  had  rather  begun  to  suspect  that 
his  plebeian  neighbor  had  made  a  cat's  paw  of  him,  inclined 
his  head  stiffly,  took  snuff,  and  looked  another  way. 

"  Mr.  Corsand,*'  said  Glossin  to  the  other  yokefellow  of 
justice,  "your  most  humble  servanf 

"Your humble  servant,  Mr.  Glossin,*' answered  Mr.  Cor- 
sand  dryly,  composing  his  countenance  regis  ad  exemplar,  that 
is  to  say,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Baronet. 

"Mac-Morlan,  my  worthy  friend,**  continued  Glossin, 
*'  how  d*ye  do ;  always  on  your  duty  ?  ** 

"  TJmph,**  said  honest  Mac-Morlan,  with  little  respect 
either  to  the  compliment  or  salutation. 

"  Colonel  Mannering  [a  low  bow  slightly  returned],  and 
Mr.  Pleydell  [another  low  bow],  I  dared  not  have  hoped  for 
your  assistance  to  poor  country  gentlemen  at  this  period  of 
the  session.** 

Pleydell  took  snuff,  and  eyed  him  with  a  glance  equally 
shrewd  and  sarcastic.  "1*11  teach  him,**  he  said  aside  to 
Mannering,  "the  value  of  the  old  admonition,  JVe  accesseris 
in  consilium  ayitequam  voceris" 

"But  perhaps  I  intrude,  gentlemen  ?^*  said  Glossin,  who 
could  not  fail  to  observe  the  coldness  of  his  reception.     "  Is  '^ 
this  an  open  meeting  ?  ** 

"  For  my  part,**  said  Mr.  Pleydell,  "  so  far  from  consider- 
ing your  attendance  as  an  intrusion,  Mr.  Glossin,  I  was  never 
so  pleased  in  my  life  to  meet  with  you  ;  especially  as  I  think 
we  should,  at  any  rate,  have  had  occasion  to  request  the  favor 
of  your  company  in  the  course  of  the  day.** 

"  Well,  then,  gentlemen, **'-said  Glossin,  drawing  his  chair 
to  the  table,  and  beginning  to  bustle  about  among  the  papers, 
"  where  are  we  ?  how  far  have  we  got  ?  where  are  the  decla- 
rations ^  ** 

"Clerk,  give  me  all  these  papers,**  said  Mr.  Pleydell.  "I 
have  an  odd  way  of  arranging  my  documents,  Mr,  Glossin, 
another  person  touching  them  puts  me  out;  but  I  shall  have 
occasion  for  your  assistance  by  and  by.** 

Glossin,  thus  reduced  to  inactivity,  stole  one  glance  at 
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Dirk  Hatteraick,  but  could  read  nothing  in  his  dark  scowl 
save  malignity  and  hatred  to  all  around.  **  But,  gentlemen/^ 
said  Glossin,  ^Ms  it  quite  right  to  keep  this  poor  man  so 
heavily  ironed  when  he  is  taken  up  merely  for  examination  ?  *' 

This  was  hoisting  a  kind  of  friendly  signal  to  the  prisoner, 
"  He  has  escaped  once  before/*  said  Mac-Morlan  dryly,  and 
Glossin  was  silenced. 

Bertram  was  now  introduced,  and,  to  Glossin's  confusion, 
wa3  greeted  in  the  most  friendly  manner  by  all  present,  even 
by  Sir  Robert  Hazlewood  himself.  He  told  his  recollections 
of  his  infancy  with  that  candor  and  caution  of  expression 
which  afforded  the  best  warrant  for  his  good  faith.  ''This 
seems  to  be  rather  a  civil  than  a  criminal  question,**  said 
Glossin,  rising;  ''and  as  you  cannot  be  ignorant,  gentlemen, 
of  the  effect  which  this  young  person's  pretended  parentage 
may  have  on  my  patrimonial  interest,  I  would  rather  beg 
leave  to  retire.** 

"No,  my  good  sir,**  said  Mr.  Pleydell,  "we  can  by  no 
means  spare  you.  But  why  do  you  call  this  young  man's 
claims  pretended  ?  I  don*t  mean  to  fish  for  your  defences 
against  them,  if  you  have  any,  but ^** 

"Ml*.  Pleydell,**  replied  Glossin,  "I  am  always  disposed 
to  act  above-board,  and  I  think  I  can  explain  the  matter  at  • 
once.  This  young  fellow,  whom  I  take  to  be  a  natural  son  of 
the  late  EUangowan,  has  gone  about  the  country  for  some 
weeks  under  different  names,  caballing  with  a  wretched  old 
mad- woman,  who,  I  understand,  was  shot  in  a  late  scuffle,  and 
with  other  tinkers,  gypsies,  and  persons  of  that  description, 
and  a  great  brute  farmer  from  Liddesdale,  stirring  up  the 
tenants  a^inst  their  landlords,  which,  as  Sir  Eobert  Hazle- 
wood  of  Hazlewood  knows ** 

"  Not  to  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Glossin,**  said  Pleydell,  "  I  ask 
who  you  say  this  young  man  is  ?  ** 

"  Why,  I  say,  replied  Glossin,  "  and  I  believe  that  gentle- 
man [looking  at  Hatteraick]  knows,  that  the  young  man  is  a 
natural  son  of  the  late  Ellangowan,  by  a  girl  called  Janet  Li^hto- 
heel,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  Hewit  the  shipwright, 
that  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Annan.  His  name  is  God- 
frey Bertram  Hewit,  by  which  name  he  was  entered  on  board 
the  'Royal  Caroline*  excise  yacht.** 

"  Ay  ?**  said  Pleydell,  "  that  is  a  very  likely  story  !  But, 
not  to  pause  upon  some  difference  of  eyes,  complexion,  and 
so  forth — be  pleased  to  step  forward,  sir.**  (A  young  seafar- 
ing man  came  forward.)  "  Here,**  proceedea  the  Counsellor 
''is  the  real  Simon  Pure;  here's  Godfrey  Bertram  Hewiti 
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arrived  last  night  from  Antigua  vid  Liverpool,  mate  of  a  West- 
Indian,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  ddng  well  in  the  world,  although 
he  came  somewhat  irregularly  into  it." 

While  some  conversation  passed  between  the  other  justices 
and  this  young  man,  Pleydell  lifted  from  among  the  papers  on 
the  table.  Hatteraick^s  old  pocket-book.  A  peculiar  glance 
of  the  smuggler's  eye  induced  the  shrewd  lawyer  to  thiuk 
there  was  something  here  of  interest.  He  therefore  continued 
the  examination  of  the  papers,  laying  the  book  on  the  table, 
but  instantly  perceived  that  the  prisoner's  interest  in  the  re- 
search had  cooled.  *^  It  must  be  in  the  book  still,  whatever 
it  is,''  thought  Pleydell ;  and  again  applied  himself  to  the 
pocket-book,  until  he  discovered,  on  a  narrow  scrutiny,  a  slit 
between  the  pasteboard  and  leather,  out  of  which  he  drew 
three  small  slips  of  paper.  Pleydell  now,  turning  to  Glossin, 
requested  the  favor  that  ho  would  tell  them  if  he  had  assisted 
at  the  search  for  the  body  of  Kennedy  and  the  child  of  his 
patron  on  the  day  when  they  disappeared. 

**  I  did  not — that  is,  I  did,"  answered  the  conscience-struck 
Glossin. 

"  It  is  remarkable  though,"  said  the  Advocate,  ^' that,  con- 
nected as  you  were  with  the  EUangowan  family,  I  don't  recol- 
lect your  being  examined,  or  even  appearing  before  me,  while 
that  investigation  was  proceeding  ?  " 

^^Iwas  called  to  London,"  answered  Glossin,  '^on  most 
important  business  the  morning  after  that  sad  affair." 

^' Clerk,"  said  Pleydell,  '^minute  dpwn  that  reply.  I 
presume  the  business,  Mr.  Glossin,  was  to  negotiate  these  three 
bills,  drawn  by  you  on  Messrs.  Vanbeest  &  Vanbruggen, 
and  accepted  by  one  Dirk  Hatteraick  in  their  name  on  the 
very  day  of  the  murder.  I  congratulate  you  on  their  being 
regularly  retired,  as  I  perceive  they  have  been.  I  think  the 
chances  were  against  it."  Glossin's  countenance  fell.  *'  This 
piece  of  real  evidence,"  continued  Mr.  Pleydell,  *^  makes  good 
the  account  given  of  your  conduct  on  this  occasion  by  a  man 
called  Gabriel  Faa,  whom  we  have  now  in  custody,  and  who 
witnessed,  the  whole  transaction  between  you  and  tliat  worthy 
prisoner.     Have  you  any  explanation  to  give  ?" 

*^Mr.  Pleydell,"  said  Glossin,  with  great  ccn^posure,  '*I 
presume,  if  you  were  my  cour  sel,  you  would  not  advise  me  to 
answer  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  a  charge  which  the 
basest  of  mankind  seem  ready  to  establish  by  perjury." 

^^  My  advice,"  said  the  Counsellor,  "  would  be  regulated 
by  my  opinion  of  your  innocence  or  guilt.  In  your  case,  I 
believe  you  take  the  wisest  coi^rse  ;  but  you  are  aware  you 
must  stand  committed  ?  " 
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*'  (jommitted  ?  for  what,  sir  f  replied  Glossin,  ''Upon 
li  charge  of  murder  ?" 

''  No  ;  only  as  art  and  part  of  kidnapping  the  child/' 

''  That  is  a  bailable  offence/' 

"  Pardon  me/'  said  Pleydell,  "  it  \^  plagium,  and  plagium 
^felony/' 

'*  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Pleydell,  there  is  only  one  case  upon 
record,  Torrence  and  Waldie.  Thej  were,  you  remember, 
resurrectiouTWomen,  who  had  promised  to  procure  a  child's 
body  for  soaie  ypung  surgeons.  Being  upon  honor  to  their 
employers,  rather  than  disappoint  the  evening  lecture  of  the 
students,  they  stole  a  live  child,  murdered  it,  and  sold  the 
body  for  three  shillings  and  sixpence.  They  were  hanged, 
but  for  the  murder,  not  for  the  plagium,"^  Your  civil  law 
has  carried  you  a  little  too  far." 

"  Well,  sir,  but  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Mac-Morlan  must 
commit  you  to  the  county  jail,  in  case  this  young  man 
repeats  tlie  same  story.  Officers,  remove  Mr.  Glossin  and 
Hatteraick,  and  guard  them  in  different  apartments." 

Gabriel,  the  gypsey,  was  then  introduced,  and  gave  a  dis- 
tinct account  of  his  deserting  from  Captain  Pritchard's 
vessel  and  joining  the  smugglers  in  the  action,  detailed  how 
Dirk  Hitteraick  set  fire  to  his  ship  when  he  found  her  dis- 
abled, and  under  cover  of  the  smoke  escaped  with  his  crew, 
and  as  much  goods  as  they  could  save,  into  the  cavern,  where 
they  proposed  to  lie  till  nightfall,  Hatteraick  himself,  his 
mate  Vanbeest  Brown,  and  three  others,  of  whom  the  de- 
clarant was  one,  went  info  the  adjacent  woods  to  communi- 
cate with  soiae  of  their  friends  in  the  neighborhood.  They 
fell  in  with  Kennedy  unexpectedly,  and  Hatteraick  and 
Brown,  aware  that  he  was  the  occasion  of  their  disasters, 
resolved  to  murder  him.  He  stated  that  he  had  seen  them 
lay  violent  hands  on  the  officer  and  drag  him  through  the 
woods,  but  had  not  partaken  in  the  assault  nor  witnessed  its 
termination ;  that  he  returned  to  the  cavern  by  a  different 
route,  where  he  again  met  Hatteraick  and  his  accomplices ; 
and  the  captain  was  in  the  act  of  giving  an  account  how  he 
and  Brown  had  pushed  a  huge  crag  over,  as  Kennedy  lay 
groaning  on  the  beach,  when  Glossin  suddenly  appeared 
among  them.  To  the  whole  transaction  by  which  Hatter- 
aick purchased  his  secrecy  he  was  witness.  Respecting  young 
Bertram,  he  could  give  a  distinct  account  till  he  went  to 
India,  after  which  he,  had  lost  sight  of  him  until  he  unexpect- 
edly met  with  him  in  Liddesdale.     Gabriel  Paa  farther  stated 

*  This  is.  in  its  clrcumstaQces  and  issue,  actuallj  a  case  tried  and  reported. 
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that  he  instantly  sent  notice  to  his  annt  Meg  Merrilies^  as 
well  as  to  Hatteraicky  who  he  knew  was  then  upon  the  coast ; 
but  that  he  had  incurred  his  aunt^s  displeasure  upon  the 
latter  account.  He  concluded^  that  his  aunt  had  immedi- 
ately declared  that  she  would  do  all  that  lay  in  her  power  to 
help  young  Ellangowan  to  his  right,  even  if  it  should  be  by 
informing  against  Dirk  Hatteraick ;  and  that  many  of  her 
people  assisted  her  besides  himself,  from  a  belief  that  she 
was  gifted  with  supernatural  inspirations.  With  the  same 
purpose,  he  understood  his  aunt  had  given  to  Bertram  the 
treasure  of  the  tribe,  of  which  she  had  the  custody.  Three 
or  four  gypsies,  by  the  express  command  of  Meg  Merrilies, 
mingled  m  tlie  crowd  when  the  custom-house  was  attacked, 
for  the  purpose  of  liberating  Bertram,  which  he  had  himself 
effected.  He  said,  that  in  obeying  Meg^s  dictates  they  did 
not  pretend  to  estimate  their  propriety  or  rationality,  the 
respect  in  which  she  was  held  %y  her  tribe  precluding  all 
sucn  subjects  of  speculation,  tfpon  farther  interrogation, 
the  witness  added,  that  his  aunt  had  always  said  that  Harry 
Bertram  carried  that  round  his  ileck  which  would  ascertain 
his  birth.  It  was  a  spell,  *he  said,  that  an  Oxford  scholar 
had  made  for  him,  and  she  possessed  the  smugglers  with  an 
opinion  that  to  deprive  him  of  it  would  occasion  the  loss  of 
the  vessel. 

Bertram  here  produced  a  small  velvet  bag,  which  he  said 
he  had  worn  round  his  neck  from  his  earliest  infancy,  and 
which  he  had  preserved,  first  from  superstitious  reverence, 
and  latterly  from  the  hope  that  it  might  serve  one  day  to  aid 
in  the  discovery  of  his  birth.  The  bag,  being  opened,  was 
found  to  contain  a  blue  silk  case,  from  which  was  drawn  a 
scheme  of  nativity.  Upon  inspecting  this  paper.  Colonel 
Mannering  instantly  admitted  it  was  his  own  composition  ; 
and  afforded  the  strongest  and  most  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  possessor  of  it  must  necessarilv  be  the  young  heir  of  El- 
langowan, by  avowing  his  having  first  appeared  in  that  coun- 
try in  the  character  of  an  astrologer. 

"  And  now,**  said  Pleydell,  *'  make  out  warrants  of  com- 
mitment for  Hatteraick  and  Glossin  until  liberated  in  due 
course  of  law.     Yet,^  he  said,  *^I  am  sorrv  for  Glossin.''  - 

^'  Now,  I  think,''  said  Mannering,  "  he  s  incomparably  the 
least  deserving  of  pity  of  the  two.  The  other's  a  bold  fel- 
low, though,  as  hard  as  flint." 

**  Very  natural.  Colonel,"  said  the  Advocate,  ''that  you 
should  be"  interested  in  the  ruffian  and  I  in  the  knave,  that's 
all  prQf essional  taste ;  but  I  can  tell  you  Glossin  would  ha^^  e 
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been  a  pretty  lawyer  had  he  not  had  such  a  turn  for  th^ 
Jroguish  part  of  the  profession/' 

"Scandal  would  say/'' observed  Mannering,  *^he  might 
not  be  the  worse  lawyer  for  that/' 

"Scandal  would  tell  f^lje,  then/'  replied  Pleydell,  "aa 
■he  usually  does.  Law'^lite  laudanum :  it's  much  more  easy 
to  use  it  as  a  quack  does  than  to  learn  to  apply  it  like  a 
physician," 
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Unfit  to  live  or  die — O  marble  heart  f 
After  him,  iciluws,  drag  liim  to  the  block. 

Measure  for  Measure^ 

The  jail  at  the  county  town  of  the  shire  of was  one  of 

those  old-fashioned  dungeons  which  disgraced  Scotland  until  of 
late  years.  When  the  prisoners  and  their  guard  arrived  there, 
Hatteraick,  whose  violence  and  strength  were  well  known,  was 
secured  in  what  was  called  the  condemned  ward.  This  was  a 
large  apartment  near  the  top  of  the  prison.  A  round  bar  cf 
iron,*  about  the  thickness  of  a  man  s  arm  above  the  elbov, 
crossed  the  apartment  horizontally  at  the  height  of  about  s'x 
inches  from  the  floor ;  and  its  extremities  were  strongly  built 
into  the  wall  at  either  end.  Hatteraicjk's  ankles  were  secured 
within  shackles,  which  were  connected  by  a  chain,,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  four  feet,  with  a  large  iron  ring,  which  travelled 
upon  the  bar  we  have  described.  Thus  a  prisoner  might 
shuffle  along  the  length  of  the  bar  from  one  side  of  the  room 
to  another,  but  could  not  retreat  farther  from  it  in  any  other 
direction  than  the  brief  length  of  the  chain  admitted.  When 
his  feet  had  been  thus  secured,  the  keeper  removed  his  hand- 
cuffs and  left  his  person  at  liberty  in  other  respects.  A  pallet- 
bed  was  placed  close  to  the  bar  of  iron,  so  tnat  the  shackled 
prisoner  might  lie  down  at  pleasure,  still  fastened  to  the  iron 
bar  in  the  manner  described. 

Hatteraick  had  not  been  long  in  this  place  of  confinement 
before  Glossin  arrived  at  the  same  prison-house.  In  respect  to 
his  comparative  rank  and  education,  he  was  not  ironed,  but 
placed  in  a  decent  apartment,  under  the  inspection  of  Mac- 
Guffog,  who,  since  the  destruction  of  the  bridewell  of  Portan- 
ferry  by  the  mob,  had  acted  here  as  an  under-turnkey.  When 
Glossin  was  inclosed  within  this  room,  and  had  solitude  and 
leisure  to  calculate  all  the  chances  against  him  and  in  his 
favor,  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  consider  the  game 
as  desperate. 

**  The  estate  is  lost,"  he  said,  **that  must  go  ;  and,  be- 
tween Pleydell  and  Mac-Morlan,  the/11  cut  down  my  claim 

*See  The  Oad.    Note  10. 
404  ? 
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on  it  to  a  trifle.  My  character — ^but  if  I  ^et  off  with  life  and 
liberty  FU  win  money  yet  and  varnish  that  over  again.  I 
knew  not  of  the  gauger^s  job  until  the  rascal  had  done  the 
deed,  and,  though  I  had  some  advantage  by  the  contraband, 
that  is  uo  felony. .  But  the  kidnapping  of  the  boy — there 
thev  touch  me  closer.  Let  me  see.  This  Bertram  was  a 
child  at  the  time ;  his  evidence  must  be  imperfect.  The 
other  fellow  is  a  deserter,  a  gypsey,  and  an  outlaw.  Meg 
Merrilies,  d — n  her,  is  dead.  These  infernal  bills  !  Hat- 
teraick  brought  them  with  him,  I  suppose,  to  have  the 
means  of  threatening  me  or  extorting  money  from  me.  I 
must  endeavor  to  see  the  rascal ;  must  get  him  to  stand 
steady;  must  persuade  him  to  put  some  other  color  upon 
the  business.'^ 

His  mind  teeming  with  schemes  of  future  deceit  to  cover 
former  villany,  he  spent  the  time  in  arranging  and  combin- 
ing them  until  the  hour  of  supper.  Mac-Guffog  attended  as 
turnkey  on  this  occasion.  He  was,  as  we  know,  the  old  and 
special  acquaintance  of  the  prisoner  who  was  now  under  his 
charge.  After  giving  the  turnkey  a  glass  of  brandy,  and 
sounding  him  with  one  or  two  cajoling  speeches,  Glossin 
made  it  his  request  that  he  would  help  him  to  an  interview 
with  Dirk  Hatteraick.  *^  Impossible !  utterly  impossible  ! 
it's  contrary  to  the  express  orders  of  Mr.  Mac-Morlan,  and 
the  captain  [as  the  head  jailer  of  a  county  jail  is  called  in 
Scotland]  would  never  forgie  me.^' 

"  Bat  why  should  he  know  of  it  ?  ^'  said  Glossin,  slipping 
a  couple  of  guineas  into  Mac-Guffog's  hand. 

The  turnkey  weighed  the  gold  and  looked  sharp  at  Glos- 
sin. ^^  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Glossin,  ye  ken  the  ways  o^  this  place. 
Lookee,  at  lock-up  hour  I'll  return  and  bring  ye  upstairs  to 
him.  But  ye  must  stay  a'  night  in  his  cell,  for  I  am  under 
needcessity  to  carry  the  keys  to  the  captain  for  the  night,  and  I 
cannot  let  you  out  again  until  morning  ;  then  I'll  visit  the  wards 
half  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  and  ye  may  get  out  and  be  snug 
in  your  ain  berth  when  the  captain  gangs  his  rounds.'^ 

When  the  hour  of  ten  had  pealed  from  the  neighboring 
steeple  Mac-Guffog  came  prepared  with  a  small  dark  lantern. 
He  said  softly  to  Glossin,  ^'  Slip  your  shoes  off  and  follow 
me.'^  When  Glossin  was  out  of  the  door,  Mac-Guffog,  as  if 
iu  the  execution  of  his  ordinary  duty,  and  speaking  to  a 
prisoner  within,  called  aloud,  ^^  Good-night  to  you,  sir,*^  and 
locked  the  door,  clattering  the  bolts  with  much  ostentatious 
noise.  He  then  guided  Glossin  up  a  steep  and  narrow  stair, 
at  the  top  of  which  was  the  door  of  the  condemned  ward  ;  he 
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1  nbarred  and  unlocked  it,  and,  giving  Glossin  the  lantern, 
made  a  sigu  to  him  to  enter,  and  locked  the  door  behind  him 
with  the  same  affected  accaracy. 

In  the  large  dark  cell  into  which  he  was  thus  introduced 
Glossin's  feeble  light  for  some  time  enabled  him  to  discover 
nothing.  At  length  he  could  dimly  distinguish  the  pallet- 
bed  stretched  on  the  floor  beside  the  great  iron  bar  which 
traversed  the  room,  and  on  that  pallet  reposed  the  figure  of  a 
man.     Glossin  approached  him.     "  Dirk  Hatteraick  ! " 

''Donner  and  liagel !  it  is  his  voice/' said  the  prisoner, 
sitting  up  and  clashing  his  fetters  as  he  rose ;  ^^  then  my 
dream  is  true !  Begone,  and  leave  me  to  myself;  it  will  be 
}0  r  besf 

'*  What !  my  good  f riend,'*  said  Glossin,  "  will  you  allow 
the  prospect  of  a  few  weeks'  confinement  to  depress  your 
spirit  ? '' 

^^  Yes,''  answered  the  ruffian,  sullenly,  '^  when  I  am  only 
to  be  released  by  a  halter !  Let  me  alone ;  go  about  your 
business,  and  turn  the  lamp  from  my  face  ! " 

"Pshaw!  my  dear  Dirk,  don't  be  afraid,"  said  Glossin; 
"  I  have  a  glorious  plan  to  make  all  right." 

^' To  the  bottomless  pit  with  your  plans!"  replied  his 
accomplice  ;  "you  have  planned  me  out  of  ship,  cargo,  and 
life  ;  and  I  dreamed  this  moment  that  Meg  Merrilies  dragged 
you  here  by  the  hair  and  gave  me  the  long  clasped  knife  she 
used  to  wear  ;  you  don't  know  what  she  said.  Sturm  wetter  ! 
it  will  be  your  wisdom  not  to  tempt  me  ! " 

*^  But,  Hatteraick,  my  good  friend,  do  but  rise  and  speak 
to  mo,"  said  Glossin. 

*^  I  will  not  I "  answered  the  savage,  doggedly.  "  You 
have  caused  all  the  mischief ;  you  would  not  let  Meg  keep 
the  boy  ;  she  would  have  returned  him  after  he  had  forgot 
all." 

**  Why,  Hatteraick,  you  are  turned  driveller  !" 

"  Wetter  !  will  you  deny  that  all  that  cursed  attempt  at 
Portanf erry,  which  lost  both  sloop  and  crew,  was  your  device 
for  your  own  job  ?  " 

"  But  the  goods,  you  know " 

*'  Curse  the  goods  I "  said  the  smuggler,  "  we  could  have 
got  plenty  more ;  but,  der  deyvil !  to  lose  the  ship  and  the 
fine  fellows,  and  my  own  life,  for  a  cursed  cowaird  villain, 
that  always  works  his  own  mischief  with  other  people's  hands ! 
Speak  to  me  no  more  ;  I'm  dangerous." 

*^  But,  Dirk — but,  Hatteraick,  hear  me  only  a  few  words." 

"Hageir  nein." 
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''Only  one  sentence/^ 

"  Tausend  curses  !  nein/' 

'^  At  least  get  up,  for  an  obstinate  Dutch  brute  !  ^'  said 
Glossin,  losing  bis  temper  and  pushing  Hatteraick  with  his 
foot. 

'^Donner  and  blitzen!^*  said  Hatteraick,  springing  up 
and  grappling  with  him  ;  ''you  will  have  it  then  ?  '* 

Glossin  struggled  and  resisted  ;  but,  owing  to  his  surprise 
at  the  fury  of  the  assault,  so  ineffectually  that  he  fell  under 
Hatteraick,  the  back  part  of  his  neck  coming  full  upon  the 
iron  bar  with  stunning  violence.  The  death-grapple  con- 
tinued. The  room  immediately  below  the  condemned  ward, 
being  that  of  Glossin,  was,  of  course,  empty  ;  but  the  inmates 
of  the  second  apartment  beneath  felt  the  shock  of  Glossin^s 
heavy  fall,  and  heard  a  noise  as  of  struggling  and  of  groans. 
But  all  sounds  of  horror  were  too  congenial  to  this  place  to 
excite  much  curiosity  or  interest. 

In  the  morning,  faithful  to  his  promise,  Mac-Guffog 
came.     '*  Mr.  Glossin,"  said  he,  in  a  whispering  voice. 

"  Call  louder,"  answered  Dirk  Hatteraick. 

"Mr.  Glossin,  for  God's  sake  come  away  !" 

"  He'll  hardly  do  that  without  help,"  said  Hatteraick. 

"What  are  you  chattering  there  for,  Mac-Guffog  ?  "  called 
out  the  captain  from  below. 

"  Come  away,  for  God's  sake,  Mr.  Glossin  ! "  repeated  the 
turnkey.  ^  ^ 

At  this  moment  the  jailer  made  his  appearance  with  a 
light.  Great  was  his  surprise,  and  even  horror,  to  observe 
Glossin's  body  lying  doubled  across  the  iron  bar,  in  a  posture 
that  excluded  all  idea  of  his  being  alive.  Hatteraick  was 
Quietly  stretched  upon  his  pallet  within  a  yard  of  his  victim. 
On  lifting  Glossin  it  was  found  he  had  been  dead  for  some 
hours.  His  body  bore  uncommon  marks  of  violence.  The 
spine  where  it  joins  the  skull  had  received  severe  injury  by 
his  first  fall.  There  were  distinct  marks  of  strangulation 
about  the  throat,  which  corresponded  with  the  blackened 
state  of  his  face.  The  head  was  turned  backward  over  the 
shoulder,  as  if  the  neck  had  been  wrung  round  with  desperate 
violence.  So  that  it  would  seem  that  his  inveterate  antagonist 
had  fixed  a  fatal  grip  upon  the  wretch's  throat,  and  never 
quitted  it  while  life  lasted.  The  lantern;  crushed  and  broken 
to  pieces,  lay  beneath  the  body. 

Mac-Morlan  was  in  the  town,  and  came  instantly  to  ex- 
amine the  corpse.  "  What  brought  Glossin  here  ?  "  he  said 
to  Hatteraick. 
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**  The  devil !  '*  answered  the  ruffian. 

*'  And  what  did  you  do  to  him  ?  " 

"  Sent  him  to  hell  before  me  ! ''  replied  the  miscreant. 

"Wretch/'  said  Mac-Morlan,  "you  have  crowned  a  life 
spent  without  a  single  virtue  with  the  murder  of  your  own 
miserable  accomplice  V 

"  Virtue  ?''  exclaimed  the  prisoner.  ^^Donner!  I  was 
always  faithful  to  my  shipowners — always  accounted  for  car- 
go to  the  last  stiver.  Hark  ye  !  let  me  have  pen  and  ink  and 
rll  write  an  account  of  the  whole  to  our  house ;  and  leave  me 
alone  a  couple  of  hours,  will  ye  ;  and  let  them  take  away  that 
piece  of  carrion,  donnerwetter  \" 

Mac-Morlan  deemed  it  the  best  way  to  humor  the  savage ; 
he  was  furnished  with  writing  materials  and  left  alone. 
When  they  again  opened  the  door  it  was  found  that  this  de- 
termined villain  had  anticipated  justice.  He  had  adjusted  a 
cord  taken  from  the  trundle-bed,  and  attached  it  to  a  bone, 
the  relic  of  his  yesterday's  dinner,  which  he  had  contrived  to 
drive  into  a  crevice  between  two  stones  in  the  wall  at  a 
height  as  great  as  he  could  reach,  standing  upon  the  bar. 
Having  fastened  the  noose,  he  had  the  resolution  to  drop  his 
body  as  if  to  fall  on  his  knees,  and  to  retain  that  posture 
until  resolution  was  no  longer  necessary.  The  letter  he  had 
written  to  his  owners,  though  chiefly  upon  the  business  of 
their  trade,  contained  many  allusions  to  the  younkerof  Ellan- 
gowan,  as  he  called  him,  and  afforded  absolute  coriSrmation 
of  all  Meg  Merrilies  and  her  nephew  had  told. 

To  dismiss  the  catastrophe  of  these  two  wretched  men,  I 
shall  only  add,  that  Mac-Guffog  was  turned  out  of  office,  not- 
withstanding his  declaration  (\vhich  he  offered  to  attest  by 
oath),  that  he  had  Idcked  Glossin  safely  in  his  own  room 
upon  the  night  preceding  his  being  found,  dead  in  Dirk  Hat- 
teraick's  cell.,  l^is  story,  however,  found  faith  with  the 
worthy  Mr.  Skreigh  and  other  lovers  of  the  marvellous,  who 
still  hold  that  the  Enemy  of  il^ankind  brought  these  two 
wretches  together  upon  that  night  by  supernatural  interfer- 
ence, that  they  might  fill  up  the  cup  of^  their  guilt  imd  re- 
ceive its  meed  by  murder  and  suioide.  .  , 


CHAPTER  LVIII 

To  sum  the  whole— ^the  close  of  all* 

Dean  Swift. 

As  Glossin  died  without  heirs,  and  without  pajmeut  of  the 

Srice,  the  estate  of  Ellangowan  was  again  thrown  upon  the 
anda  of  Mr.  Gk>dfrey  Bertram's  creditors,  the  right  of  most  of 
whom  was,  however,  defeasible  incase  Henry  Bertram  should 
establish  his  character  of  heir  of  entail.  This  young  gentle- 
mau  put  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pleydell  and  Mr. 
Mj.3-J4orlan,  with  one  single  proviso,  that,  though  he  himself 
should  be  obliged  again  to  go  to  ludia,  every  debt  justly  and 
honorably  due  by  his  father  should  be  made  good  to  the  claim- 
ant. Maunering,  who  heard  this  declaration,  grasped  him 
kindly  by  the  hand,  and  from  that  moment  might  be  dated  a 
thorough  understanding  between  them. 

The  hoards  of  Miss  Margaret  Bertram,  and  the  liberal  as- 
sistance of  the  Colonel,  easily  enabled  the  heir  to  make  pro- 
vision for  payment  of  the  just  creditors  of  his  father,  while 
the  ingenuity  and  research  of  his  law  friends  detected,  es- 
pecially in  the  accounts  of  Glossin,  so  many  overcharges  as 
greatly  diminished  the  total  amount.  In  these  circumstances 
the  creditors  did  not  hesitate  to  recognize  Bertram's  right,  and 
to  surrender  to  him  the  house  and  property  of  his  ancestors. 
All  the  party  repaired  from  Wood  bourne  to  take  possession, 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  tenantry  and  the  neighborhood  ;  and 
80  eager  wa3  Colonel  Mannering  to  superintend  certain  im- 
provements which  he  had  recommended  to  Bertram,  that  he 
removed  with  his  family  from  Woodbourne  to  Ellangowan, 
although  at  present  containing  much  less  and  much  inferior 
accommodation. 

The  poor  Dominie's  brain  was  almost  turned  with  jov  on 
returning  to  his  old  habitation.  He  posted  upstairs,  taking 
three  steps  at  once,  to  a  little  shabby  attic,  his  cell  and  dor* 
mitor^  in  former  days,  and  which  the  possession  of  his  much 
superior  apartment  at  Woodbourne  had  never  banished  from 
his  memory.  Here  one  sad  thought  suddenly  struck  the 
honest  maii-*-the  books  !  no  three  rooms  in  Ellangowan  were 

4rg 
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capable  to  contain  them.  While  this  qualifying  reflection  was 
passing  through  his  mind,  he  was  suddenly  summoned  by 
Mannering  to  assist  in  calculating  some  proportions  relating 
to  a  large  and  splendid  house  which  was  to  be  built  on  the 
site  of  the  New Tlace  of  Ellangowan,  in  a  style  corresponding 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  ruins  in  its  vicinity.  Among  the 
various  rooms  in  the  plan,  the  Dominie  observed  that  one  of 
the  largest  was  entitled  The  Library  ;  and  close  beside  was 
a  snug  well-proportioned  chamber,  entiUed  Mr.  Sampson's 
Apartment.  "  Prodirious,  prodigious,  pro-di-gious  1 " 
shouted  the  enraptured  Dominie. 

Mr.  Pleydell  had  left  the  party  for  some  time ;  but  he  re- 
turned, according  to  promise,  during  the  Christmas  recess  of 
the  courts.  He  drove  up  to  Ellangowan  when  all  the  family 
were  abroad  but  the  Colonel,  who  was  busy  with  plans  of 
buildings  and  pleasure-grounds,  in  which  he  was  well  skilled, 
and  took  great  delight. 

"Ah  ha!*'  said  the  Counsellor,  "sohweyou  are!  Where 
are  the  ladies  ?  where  is  the  fair  Julia  ?" 

"  Walking  out  with  young  Hazlewood,  Bertram,  and  Cap- 
tain Delaserre,  a  friend  of  his,  who  is  with  us  just  now.  They 
are  gone  to  plan  out  a  cottage  at  Derncleugh.  Well,  have 
you  carried  through  your  law  business  ?'' 

"  With  a  wet  finder,''  answered  the  lawyer ;  "got  our 
youngster's  special  service  retoured  into  Chancery.  We  had 
nim  served  heir  before  the  macera.'' 

''  Macers  ?  who  are  they  ?'' 

^*  Why,  it  is  a  kind  of  judicial  Saturnalia.  You  must 
know,  that  one  of  the  requisites  to  be  a  macer,  or  oflBcer  in 
attendance  upon  our  supreme  court,  is,  that  they  shall  be  men 
of  no  knowledge/' 

"Very  well!" 

"  Now,  our  Scottish  legidature,  for  the  joke's  sake  I  sup- 
pose, have  constituted  those  men  of  no  knowledge .  into  a 
pfeculiar  court  for  trying  questions  of  relationship  and  descent, 
such  as  this  business  of  Bertram,  which  often  involve  the 
most  nice  and  complicated  questions  of  evidence." 

"  The  devil  they  have !  I  should  think  th^t  rather  incon- 
venient,'' said 'Mannering. 

'*G,  we  hafre  a  practical  remedy  for  the  tiieoretical  absurd- 
ity. One  or  two  of  the  judges  act  upon  such  occasions  as 
prompters  land  assessors  to  theit  o\tn  doorkeepers.  J^ut  you 
know  what  Gu jaoius  siays,  ^Multasunt  in  tnorihvs  di»sentanea, 
tnulta  sine  ratione**"^    However,  this  Saturnalian  court  has 

*  the  singtildr  fncoizdstency  hinted  ofr  is  now^  iottk  'giieat  degreij  mnoved* 
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done  our  business ;  and  a  glorious  batch  of  claret  we  liad 
afterwards  at  Walker's.  Mac-Morlan  will  stare  when  he  sees 
the  bill." 

"  Never  fear/'  said  the  Colonel,  "  well  face  the  shock, 
and  entertain  the  county  at  my  friend  Mrs.  Mac-Oandlish's 
to  boot." 

"  And  choose  Jock  Jabos  for  your  master  of  horse  ?"  re- 
plied the  lawyer. 

'*  Perhaps  I  may." 

'*  And  where  is  Dandie,  the  redoubted  Lord  of  Liddes- 
dale  ?  "  demanded  the  adrocate. 

^^  Returned  to  his  mountains  ;  but  he  has  promised  Julia 
to  make  a  descent  in  summer,  with  the  goodwif e,  as  he  calls 
her,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  children." 

'^  0,  the  curly-headed  varlets !  I  must  come  to  play  at 
Blind  Harry  and  Hy  Spy  with  them.  But  what  is  all  this  ?" 
added  Pleyaell,\  taking  up  the  plans.  *'  Tower  in  the  centre 
to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Eagle  Tower  at  Caernarvon — corps 
de  logis — the  devil  !  Wings — wings  !  Why,  the  house  will 
take  the  estate  of  EUangowan  on  ite  back  and  fly  away  with 
itl" 

"  Why,  then,  we  must  ballast  it  with  a  few  bags  of  sicca 
rupees,"  replied  the  Colonel. 

'^  Aha  I  sits  the  wind  there  ?  Then  I  suppose  the  young 
dog  carries  off  my  mistress  Julia  ?  " 

"  Even  so.  Counsellor." 

^^  These  rascals,  the  post-nati,  get  the  better  of  us  of  the 
old  school  at  every  turn,"  said  Mr.  Pleydell.  '^But  she 
must  convey  and  make  over  her  interest  in  me  to  Lucy." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  afraid  your  flank  will  be 
turned  there  too,"  replied  the  Colonel. 

^'Indeed?" 

'^  Here  has  been  Sir  Robert  Hazlewood,"  said  Mannering, 
*^  upon  a  visit  to  Bertram,  thinking  and  deeming  and  opin- 
ing  '' 

^^  0  Lord  !  pray  spare  me  the  worthy  Baronet's  triads  ! " 

^*  Well,  sir,''  continued  Mannering,  ^^  to  make  short,  he 
conceived  that,  as  the  property  of  Singleside  lay  like  a  wedge 
between  two  farms  of  his,  and  was  four  or  five  miles  separated 
from  EUangowan,  something  like  a  sale  or  exchange  or  ar- 
rangement might  take  place,  to  the  mutual  convenience  of 
both  parties." 

''Well,  and  Bertram " 

'Why,  Bertram  replied,  that  he  considered  the  original 
gettlement  of  Mrs.   Margaret  Bertram  as  the  arrangement 
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most  proper  in  the  circumstances  of  the  family,  and  that 
therefore  the  estate  of  Singieside  was  the  property  of  his 
sister/' 

'^The  rascal  !*'  said  Pleydell,  wiping  his  spectacles. 
*'  He'll  steal  my  heart  as  well  as  my  mistress.     Et  puis  f  " 

**  And  then  Sir  Robert  retired,af  ter  many  gracious  speeches ; 
but  last  week  he  again  took  the  field  in  force,  with  Iris  coach 
and  six  horses,  his  laced  scarlet  waistcoat,  and  best  bob-wig — 
all  very  grand,  as  the  good-boy  books  say/* 

*'  Ay  !  and  what  was  his  overture  ?'' 

*'  Why,  he  talked  with  great  form  of  an  attachment  on  the 
part  of  Charles  Hazlewood  to  Miss  Bertram/' 

"Ay,  ay ;  he  respected  the  little  god  Cupid  when  he  saw 
him  perched  on  the  Dun  of  Singieside.  And  is  p6or  Lucy  to 
keep  house  with  that  old  fool  and  his  wife,  who  is  just  the 
knight  himself  in  petticoats  ?*' 

*'No;  we  parried  that.  Singieside  House  is  to  be  re- 
paired for  the  young  people,  and  to  be  called  hereafter  Mount 
Hazlewood.'' 

"  And  do  you  yourself.  Colonel,  propose  to  continue  at 
Woodbourne  ?  ^' 

*^  Only  till  we  carry  these  plans  into  effect.  See,  here's 
the  plan  of  my  bungalow,  with  all  convenience  for  being 
separate  and  sulky  when  I  please." 

"And,  beingsituated,  as  I  see,  next  door  to  the  old  castle, 
you  may  repair  JDonagild's  tower  for  the  nocturnal  contem- 
plation of  the  celestial  bodies  ?    Bravo,  Colonel ! " 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  Counsellor  1  Here  ends  The  Astbolo- 
geb/' 


NOTES  TO  GUY  MANNBRING 

NOTE  1.— GROANING  MALT.   p.   17 

The  groanlir^  malt  mentioned  in'  the  text  was  the  ale  brewed  for 
the  purpose  g.  oeing  drunk  after  the  lady  or  «oodwi.fe's  safe  dediv- 
ery.  The  k'-^A-na  has  a  more  ancient  source,  and  perha.ps  the  custom 
may  be  dtaraved  from<  ithe  secret  rites  of  the  Bona.  Dea.  A  l-arg^  and 
rich  cheese  made  by  the  women  of  the  family  with  great  affectation 
of  secrecy,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  gossips  who  were  to  attend  at 
the  "canny"  minute.  This  was  the  ken-no,  so-called  because  iis  exist- 
ence was  secret  (that  is,  presumed  to  be  so),  from  all  the  ma^es  of  the 
family,  but  espedailv  from  the  husband  and  neister.  He  was  accord- 
ingly expected  to  conduct  himself  as  if  he  knew  of  no  such  prepara- 
tion, to  act  as  if  desirous  to  press  the  female  gruests  to  refreshments, 
and  to  seem  suripa:';:,ed  at  their  CbsCnaite  reftKal.  But  the  instant  his 
back  was  turnec  .ue  ken-no  iwas  produced;  and  after  all  had  eaten 
their  fin,  wlUh  f  proper  accompanitaent  of  the  groaning  malt,  the  re- 
mainder was  d.dded  among  the  gossdps,  eoich  carrying  a  large  por- 
tion home  wita  the  aam.e  afCeatatlon  of  grreat  secrecy. 

NOTE  2.— MUMPS* S  HA',  p.  136 

It  Is  fitting  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  locality  described  In  Chap- 
ter XXII.  'iiiere  -s,  -or  rather  I  should  say  there  was,  a  little  inn 
colled  Mtunps's  Hall,  that  is,  being  interpreted,  Be^^gar's  Hotel,  necur 
to  Gilsland,  which  had  not  then  at'tained  lits  present  fame  as  a  Spa. 
It  was  a  hedge  alehouse,  where  the  iiojxier  farmt-rs  of  either  country 
often  stopp«t  to  refresh  themselves  and  their  nogs,  in  their  way  to 
end  from  the  tatJis  and  trysts  in  CumiOerland,  anu  especially  tnose 
who  came  from  or  went  to  Scotland,  through  a  barren  and  lonely  dis- 
trict, without  either  road  or  pathway,  emplhatlcally  called  the  Waste 
of  Bewcastle.  At  the  period  when  the  adyentuies  oesoiibtd  In  the 
novel  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  there  vretce  many  instances 
of  attacks  by  freebooters  on  <diose  who  travelled  throitgh  tnis  wild 
district,  and  Mumps's  Hia*  had  a  bad  reputation  for  harbor.ng  the 
banditti  who  coonmitted  such  depredations. 

An  old  and  stuidy  yeoman  beton-glng  to  the  Scottish  side,  toy  sur- 
name of  Armstrong,  or  Jdik-ot,  but  -weJ  known  by  h:s  sobriquet  of 
lighting  Charlie  of  Llddesdale.  and  still  remembered  fcr  the  courage 
he  displayed  in  the  frequent  frays  which  took  place  on  the  Border 
fl-fty  or  sixty  years  since,  had  the  following  adventure  in  the  Waste, 
which  suggested  the  idea  of  the  scene  in  the  text: 

Charlie  had  been  at  Stagshawbank  Fair,  had  sold  his  sheep  or 
cattle,  or  whatever  he  had  brought  to  market,  an4  was  on  his  return 
to  liiddesdale.  There  were  then  no  country  b^nKs  where  pash  could 
be  deposited  and  bills  received  instead  which  greatly  encouraged 
robbery  in  thait  wild  country  as  the  obiects  of  plunder  were  usually 
fraught  with  gold.  The  robbers  had  spies  in  the  fair,  by  means  of 
wihom  they  generally  knew  whose  purse  was  best  stocked,  and  who 
took  a  lonely  and  desolate  road  homeward— those.  In  short,  who  were 
best  worth  robbing  and  likely  ito  be  most  easily  robbed. 

Adl  "this  Charlie  knew  fuU  well;  but  he  ha4  a, pair  Qf  excellent 
pistols  and  a  dauntless  heart.     He  stopped  at  Mumps's  Ha',  not- 
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wlthatandlng  the  evil  character  of  the  place.  Hla  horse  was  ae- 
commodated  wh«r«  it  might  have  -the  necebsary  rest  and  leed  of  eorn; 
and  Ohariiie  himself,  a  da&hing  feilow,  g^ie^v  grauous  wiLh  t«he  laiid- 
lady,  a  buxom  queen,  who  used  all  the  influence  in  her  power  to 
induce  him  to  stop  adl  nigiht.  The  landlord  was  from  home,  she  said, 
and  it  was  ill  passing  the  Waste,  as  iwaight  must  needs  descend  on 
him  before  he  gained  the  Scotscish  side,  which  was  reckoned  the 
safest.  But  Fighting  Charlie,  though  he  sutlered  himself  to  be  de- 
tained later  tihan  was  prudent,  did  ncrt  account  Mumps' s  Ha*  a  safe 
place  to  quarter  in  during  the  night.  He  tore  himself  away,  there- 
fore, from  Meg's  good  fare  and  kind  words,  and  mounted  his  nag, 
having  first  examined  his  pistols,  and  tried  by  the  ramrod  whether 
the  charge  remained  in  them. 

He  proceeded  a  mile  or  two  at  a  round  tret,  when,  as  the  Waste 
stretched  black  before  4iim,  apprehensions  began  lo  av.aken  in  his 
mind,  partly  arising  out  of  Meg's  unusual  kindness,  'nhxh  be  could 
not  help  thinking  had  rather  a  suspicious  appearance.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  reload  his  pistols,  leat  the  powder  had  become  damp;  but 
what  was  his  surprise,  when  he  drew  tHie  charge,  to  find  nether  pow- 
der nor  ball,  while  each  barrel  had  been  carefully  fU^edi  with  tow,  up 
to  the  space  which  the  loading  had  occupied!  and,  the  priming  of 
the  weapons  being  left  untouched,  nothing  bu-t  actually  drawing  and 
examdning  the  charge  could  have  xJiscovered  ttie  Inelliciency  of  his 
arms  till  the  fatal  minute  arrived  when  itheir  services  were  required. 
Charlie  bestowed  a  hearty  Liddesdale  curse  on  his  landlady,  and  re- 
loaded his  pistols  with  care  and  accuracy,  having  now  no  doubt  that 
he  was  to  be  waylaid  and  assaulted.  He  was  not  far  engaged  in  the 
Waste,  which  was  then,  and  is  now.  traversed  only  by  such  routes 
as  are  described  in  the  text,  when  two  or  .three  fellows,  disguised  and 
varlousJy  armed,  started  from  a  moee-hag,  whiLe  by  a  gtance  behind 
him  (for.  marching,  as  the  Spaniard  says,  with  his  beard  on  his 
shoulder,  he  reconnoitred  In  every  direction)  Charlie  dnstantly  saw 
retreat  was  impossible,  as  other  two  Btout  men  appeared  behind  him 
at  some  distance.  The  Borderer  lost  not  a  moment  in  taking  his 
resolution,  and  boldly  trotted  against  his  enemies  in  front,  who 
called  loudly  on  him  to  stand  and  deliver;  Charlie  spurred  on,  and 
presented  his  pistol.  **D— n  your  pistol,"  said  the  foremost  robber, 
whom  Charlie  to  his  dying  day  proitested  he  believed  to  have  been 
the  landlord  of  Mumps's  Ha'— ^'d— n  your  pistol!  I  care  not  a  curse 
for  It."  "Ay,  lad,"  said  the  deep  voice  of  Fighting  Charlie,  "but  the 
tow'©  out  now."  He  had  no  occasion  to  utter  another  word;  the 
rogues,  surprised  at  finding  a  man  of  redoubted  courage  well  armed, 
instead  of  being  defenceless,  took  to  the  moss  in  every  direction,  and 
he  passed  on  his  way  without  farther  mO'le«>tation. 

The  author  has  heard  this  story  told  by  persons  who  received  it 
from  Fighting  Charlie  himself;  ihe  has  also  heard  that  Mumps's  Ha' 
was  afterwards  the  scene  of  some  other  atrocious  villany,  for  which 
the  people  of  the  house  suffered.  But  these  are  all  tales  of  at  least 
half  a  century  old.  and  the  Waste  has  been  for  many  years  eji  safe 
as  any  place  in  the  kingdom. 

NOTE  8.— DANDIK  DINMONT.  p.  14* 

The  author  may  here  remark  that  the  character  of  Dandle  Dln- 
mont  was  drawn  from  no  individual.  A  doxen,  at  least,  of  stout  lid- 
desdale yeomen  with  wihom  he  has  been  acquainted,  and  whose  hos- 
pitality he  has  shared  in  his  rambles  through  «that  wild  country,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  totally  inaccesssible  save  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  text,  might  lay  claim  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  rough,  but 
falttvful,  hospitai)ie  and  generous  farnier.  But  one  circumstance  oeca.- 
sioned  «the  name  to  be  fixed  upon  a  most  respectable  individual  of  this 
class,  now  no  more,  Mr.  James  Davidson,  of  Hindlee  ,a  tenant  of  DorJ 
Douglas,  beMdes  the  points  of  blunt  honesty,  personal  strength  a.^.J 
(hapdlhood  designed  to  be  expressed  In  the  charaicter  of  Dandle  Din- 
mont,  had  the  humor  of  naming  a  celebrated  race  df  terriers  which  he 
poeessed  by  the  generic  names  of  Mustard  and  Pepper  (according  ^a 
their  cotor  was  yellow  or  grayish  'black),  without  any  other  (Individual 
distinction  except  as  according  to  the  nomenclature  In  the  text^  V' . 
DavidTOn  resided  at  Hindlee.  a  wild  farm  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
Teviotdale  mountains,  and  bordering  close  on  Diddesdale,  where  th« 
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rivers  and  brooks  divide  as  they  Jtake  their  course  to  the  Eastern  and 
Western  setas.  Uis  passion  for  the  chase  in  ali  its  lorms,  but  «spe- 
cialiy  tor  fox-hunting,  as  foiiowed  in  the  fashion  described  in  cnap- 
ter  XX v^.,  in  conductingr  which  he  was  skuiul  beyond  most  men  in 
the  bouth  Highlands,  was  the  distinguishing  point  In  his  chairacter. 

When  the  aaie  on  which  these  comments  are  written  became 
rather  popular,  the  name  of  Dandie  Dinmont  was  generaiJy  given  to 
h.m,  which  Mr.  Davidson  received  with  great  good-humor,  oniy  say- 
ing, while  he  distumguished  the  author  by  the  name  applied  to  him 
in  the  country,  i^nere  this  own  Is  so  common— "that  the  SherlfC  had 
not  written  a^ouc  him  mair  than  about  other  folk,  but  oniy  about  his 
dogs."  An  li^ngl^h  lady  of  high  rank  and  fasnion,  being  desirous  to 
possess  a  brace  of  the  celebrsuted  Mustard  and  Pepper  terriers,  ex- 

gresssed  her  wistoes  dn  a  letter  which  was  Mteraliy  addressed  to 
►andie  Dinmont,  under  which  very  general  direction  it  reached  Mr. 
Davidson,  wh:»  was  justlv  proud  of  the  applicaitlon,  and  fal  ed  not  to 
comply  w<l.h  a  request  whi.h  d  d  iilm  and  his  iiavorita  attendants  so 
n>uon  nonor. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  consfde:ed  as  offending  the  memory  of  a 
kind  and  worthy  man,  if  I  mention  a  liti.e  t-al*.  of  character  whxh 
occurred  in  Air.  Davidsona  iu.-t  '.lii.c  -.    1  u^j  <  .e  wo  .  .   .  »- 

lent  clergyman  who  attended  hdm,  who  gave  <the  account  to  a  rever- 
end genueman  of  t-^a  wume  .peri>uas.'.u.u; 

"I  read  to  Mr.  Davidson  the  very  suitable  and  interesting  truths 
you  addressed  to  him.  He  listened  to  them  with  great  seriousness, 
and  -has  uniformly  displayed  a  deep  concern  about  his  soul's  salva- 
tion. He  died  on  4^he  first  Saobath  of  the  year  [1820];  an  apoplectic 
stroke  deprived  Jiim  in  an  instajit  of  all  sensaition,  bu-t  'happ^y  hds 
brother  was  at  his  bedside,  for  :he  had  detained  him  from  the  meet- 
ing-house that  day  to  be  near  him,  although  'he  felt  himself  not  much 
worse  than  usual.  So  you  have  got  tihe  last  little  Mustard  that  the 
hand  of  Dandie  Dinmont  bestowed. 

"His  ruling  passion  was  strong  even  on  the  eve  of  death.  Mr. 
Bad'Ue's  fox-hiounds  iiad  started  a  fox  onoosite  to  his  window  a  ifew 
weeks  ago,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  sound'  of  the  dogs  his  eyes 
glistened;  he  insisted  on  getting  out  of  bed,  and  with  much  difficulty 
got  to  the  window  and  there  enjoyed  the  fun,  as  he  called  it.  When 
I  came  down  to  ask  for  him,  he  said,  'he  had  seen  Reynard,  but  had 
not  seen  his  death.  If  it  had  been  the  will  of  Providence,'  he  added, 
'I  would  .have  liked  to  have  been  after  him;  but  I  am  glad  <that  I  got 
to  tile  window,  and  am  thankful  for  what  I  saw,  for  it  has  done  me  a 
great  -deal  of  good.'  Notwithstanding  these  eccentricities  [adds  the 
sensible  and  liberal  clergym?an3,  I  sincerely  hope  and  believe  he  has 
gone  to  a  better  world,  and  better  company  and  enjoyments." 

If  some  part  of  this  little  narrative  may  excite  a  smile,  it  Is  one 
which  is  consistent  -with  the  most  perfect  respect  for  the  simple- 
minded  invalid  and  his  kind  and  Judicious  religious  Instructor,  who, 
we  hope,  will  not  be  displeased  with  our  giving,  we  trust,  a  correct 
edition  of  an  anecdote  which  has  been  "pretty  generally  circulated. 
The  race  of  Pepper  and  Mustard  are  in  the  highest  estimation  at  thds 
day,  not  only  for  vermln-kiljlng,  but  for  intelligence  and  fidelity. 
Those  who,  like  the  author,  possess  a  brace  of  them,  consider  tnem 
as  very  desirable  companions. 

NOTE  4.— LUM  CLEEK3.  p.  160 

The  cleek  here  intimated  Is  the  iron  hook,  or  hooks,  dependlngr 
<rom  the  chimney  of  a  •Scottish  cottage,  on  which  the  pot  is 
suspended  -when  boiling.  The  same  appendage  is  often  called  the 
crook.  The  salmon  is  usually  dried  by  JiangTng  it  up,  after  being 
apllt  and  rubbed  with  salt,  in  the  smoke  of  the  turf  fire  about  the 
deeks,  where  it  Is  said  'to  "reist,"  that  preparation  being  so  termed. 
The  salmon  thus  preserved  is  eaten  as  a  delicacy,  under  the  name  of 
Wpper,  a  luxury  to  which  Dr.  Dedlglll  (has  given  his  sanction  as  an 
Ingredient  of  the  Scottish  breakfast.  See  the  excellent  novel  entitled 
"Marriage." 

NOTBJ  5.— CLAN  SURNAMES,    p.   1«1 

llhe  distinction  of  individuals  by  nicknames  when  they  possess 
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no  property  Is  still  common  on  the  Border,  and  indeed  necessary,  from 
the  number  of  perbons  havlugr  the  same  name.  In  the  small  VAlaige 
of  Lustruther,  iu  Roxburghshire,  there  dwelt,  in  the  memory  of  man, 
four  inhabitants  tahed  Andrew,  or  Dandle,  Oliver.  They  were  distin- 
ifuished  as  Dandle  liiassil-gate.  Dandle  Wassil-gate,  Dandle  Thumbie, 
and  Dandle  Dumble.  'ine  two  first  had  their  names  trom  living  east- 
ward and  westward  in  the  s»treet  of  the  village;  the  third  from  seme- 
thing  peculiar  ^n  the  conlormation  of  his  thumb;  the  founih  from  his 
taciturn  habits. 

It  is  also  a  w«ll-known  jest  that  a  beggar-woman,  repulsed  Jrom 
door  to  door  as  she  solicited,  quarters  through  a  village  of  Annandaie, 
asked,  in  her  despair,  if  there  were  no  Chr-stians  in  the  place.  To 
Wihich  the  hearers,  concluding  that  she  irnquired  fo>r  some  persons  oO 
surnamed,  answered.  **Na,  na.  there  are  nae  Christians  here;  we  are 
a'  Johnstones  and  Jardines." 

NOTE  6.— GYPSY  SUPERSTITIONS,   p.   IM 

The  mysterious  rights  in  which  Meg  Merillles  is  described  as  en- 
gagivig  belong  to  her  cnaracter  as  a  queen  of  her  race.  All  know  tJhat 
gypsies  in  every  country  claim  acquaintance  with  the  gXU  of  fortune- 
teliing;  but,  as  is  otten  the  case,  they  are  liable  to  the  superatitlons 
of  whicsh  they  avail  thumselves  in  owners.  The  corresponde-wt  of 
Blackwood,  quoted  In  the  Introduction  to  this  Tale,  gives  us  some 
information  on  the  subject  of  their  credulity. 

"I  have  ever  understood, "  he  says,  speaking  of  tlje  YeAholm  gyp- 
sies, "that  they  are  extremely  superstitious,  carefuUy  noticing  the 
formation  of  the  clouds,  the  flight  of  particular  birds,  and  the  sough- 
ing of  the  winds  t)efore  attempting  any  enterprise.  They  have  been 
known  for  several  successive  days  to  turn  back  with  their  loaded 
carts,  asses,  and  children,  upon  meeting  with  persons  whom  they  con- 
sidered of  unlucky  aspect;  nor  do  they  ever  proceed  upon  their  sum- 
mer pecegrinatxns  without  some  propitious  omen  of  thetr  fortunate 
return.  They  also  burn  the  clothes  of  their  dead,  not  so  much  from 
any  apprehension  of  infection  being  communicated  by  them,  as  the 
convict,  on  that  .the  very  circiimstance  of  wearing  them  would  shorten 
the  days  of  the  living.  They  likewise  carefully  watch  the  corpse  by 
night  and  day  till  the  time  of  interment,  and  conceive  that  'the  deil 
tinkles  at  the  lykewake'  of  those  who  felt  in  their  dead-tihraw  the 
agonies  and  terrors  of  remorse." 

These  notions  are  not  peculiar  to  the  gypsies;  but,  'having  been 
onee  generally  entertained  among  the  Scottish  common  people,  are 
now  only  found  lingering  among  those  who  are  the  nust  rude  in  their 
habits  end  most  devoid  of  instruction.  The  popular  Idea,  that  the 
protrsLCted  struggle  between  life  and  death  4s  pain-fully  prolonged  by 
keeping  the  door  of  the  apartment  shut,  was  received  as  certain  by 
the  superstitious  eM  of  Scotland.  But  neither  was  it  to  be  thrown 
wide  open.  To  leave  the  door  ajar  was  ifhe  plan  adopted  by  the 
old  croneB  w^o  understood  the  mysteries  of  death-beds  and  lyke- 
wftkea.  In  that  case  there  was  room  for  the  imprtsoned  spirit  to  es- 
cape; and  yet  an  obstacle,  we  .have  been  assured,  was  offered  to  the 
entrance  yf  any  frightful  form  which  might  otherwise  Intrude  itself. 
The  threshold  of  a  'haibltatlon  waa  In  CK>me  sort  a  sacred  limit,  and 
the  subject  ot  much  miperstltion.  A  'bride,  even  to  this  day,  is  al- 
ways lifted  over  it,  a  rule  deniyed  aa>parently  from  the  Romans. 

Note  7.— High  Jinks,  p.  238 

I  believe  this  strange  species  of  game  or  revel  to  be  the  same  men- 
tioned In  old  Emglish  plays,  and  which  was  called  *'Comlng  ^rom 
Tripoli."  .W/hen  tne  supposed  king  was  seated  in  his  post  of  eleva- 
tion, the  most  active  fellow  in  the  party  came  into  the  presence, 
leading  over  as  many  chairs  and  stools  as  he  could  manstige  Uf  upfinif 
ove'r.    He  is  announced  as 


A  post— 
KtBff.  From  whence?    Poet.  lYon  Tripoli,  my  lleg*. 
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He  then  aniKmnoes  to  the  mock  mort«rch  the  des^'^jct^o^  <^f  hts 
army  and  fleet.  This  species  of  High  J.nks  was  caled  "Ge  unto/* 
from  the  na«me  of  Lue  iwCmc^s  ^euoi**.!. .  x  ikuyiH  s>^e-n  ."^i— .y  .. -s^  i*uve 
played  at  it.  Amorg  the  r<«'t.  ^^  exc^llt  n't  f r '^  ^j  a  i  ■  ti  -  now 
no  more  (the  late  Mr.  Ke.th  of  D anno  1  tar  and  Ravelston.),  gave  me 
a  luaicroiiU  accauiAt  \jt  a  cwrui*.i.jr  t,%>*i4.*v;iu\c*».  cw**»  i.^  j^  -..^— ,.  *-.\i*n- 
burgh  rather  unexpectedly,  and  finding  his  son,  who  he  had  hoped 
was  d-iigently  stiKiyir*g  the  law  in  silence  and  seclusion,  busily  en- 
gaged in  personating  the  king  in  a  full  drama  of  "Gerunto.*'  The 
monarch,  «omewhat  surprised  at  first,  passed  it  off  with  assurance, 
oaUing  for  a  seat  to  his  worthy  Calher,  and  refusing  to  accost  h-m 
otherwise  tha»  In  the  slang  of  the  character.  This  Incident— In  it- 
self the  more  comdc  situation  of  the  two— suggested  t'lie  scene  in 
the  text. 

[The  old  play  referred  to  In  this  note  was  probably  FletclKr's 
oon^edy  c»f  "moiisicair  'I'liomas,"  Ace  iV.,  loc.  -6. 

Sab.    Get  up  to  th&t  window  there«  and  presently. 

Like  a  most  complete  gentleman  come  from  Trtpoly. 
Tbo.   Good  Lord,  sir.  how  are  you  misled!    What  fancfee— 

Fitter  for  idle   boys  and  drunkards,   let  me  speak' t. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Works,  by  Dyce.  toI.  vii.,  p.   37f. 

The  phra»e  "To  come  on  Me«h  from  Trl'^oly"  1=^  p^«">  to  be  found 
in  Ben  Jonson'e  "Silent  Woman/*  Act  v.,  Sc,  L— Leing.] 

NOTE  8.— ROADS  OP  LIDDE33DALB.   p.    260 

The  roads  of  Llddesdale,  in  Dandle  Dlnmont's  days,  could  net 
<be  eaid  to  exist,  and  the  distinct  was  only  aocessble  through  a  suc- 
(iession  of  tremendous  morasses.  About  thirty  years  ago  the  author 
himself  was  the  first  person  who  ever  dpov«  a  little  open  carriage 
Into  thpse  wilds,  the  exccWenit  roads  by  wh.ch  they  f»re  now  traversed 
being  then  in  some  progress.  The  people  stared  with  no  small  won- 
at  a  sight  which  many  of  them  had  never  witnessed  in  their 
live  bef ore. 

NOTE  9.— TAPPIT   HEN.    p.    287 

The  Tapf)it  Hen  oontained  three  quarts  of  clareit— 

Weel  aho   loed  a  Hawick  gill. 
And  leugh  to  see  a  tappit  hen. 

I  have  seen  one  of  these  formidable  stoups  a-t  Provost  Hasweirs, 
at  Jedburgh,  ;n  the  days  of  yoie.  It  was  a  p3wte.'  measuxe,  ihe 
claret  beiiig  in  ancient  days  serveJ  trom  the  lu-p.  ai.d  /^tia  tae  fig- 
ure of  a  hen  upon  the  lid.  In  later  tim^s  the  name  was  g.ven  to 
a  glass  bottle  of  the  same  dimen^sions.  These  are  rare  apparitions 
aimong  the  degenerate  topers  of  modern  days. 

NOTE  10.— CONVIVIAl,  HABITS  OF  THE  JSCOITISH  BAR,  p.  267 

The  account  gtiven  by  Mr.  PleydeCl  icf  Ms  sitting  down  in  the 
midst  of  a  revel  to  draw  an  appeal  case  was  taken  from  a  story  told 
me  by  an  aged  gentleman  of  fhe  elder  Pres.dent  Duncl«as  of  Arniston 
(father  of  the  yiounger  President  and  of  Lord  Melv.He).  It  had  been 
thought  very  desirable,  while  that  disulnguished  lawyer  was  king's 
cbunsel,  that  'his  assistance  should  be  obtained  in  drawing  an  appeal 
case,  which,  as  occasion  for  such  writings  then  rarely  ooourred,  was 
iheld  to  be  matter  -of  great  nicety.  The  solioitor  employed  .for  the  ap- 
pellant, attend-ed  by  my  informant  acting  as  <his  cle4*k,  wemt  to  the 
ijord  Advocate's  chambers  in  the  Fishmarket  Close,  as  I  think.    It 
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wtm  Saturday  at  noon.  Hie  C3ourt  was  fast  dismlsised,  the  Lionl  Ad- 
-vocate  iMud  cbancred  bia  dress  ami  booted  himself,  and  bis  servant 
and  borses  were  at  the  foot  oif  the  close  to  carry  Oitm  to  Amlston.  K 
was  scarcely  possible  io  get  Mm  to  Usten  to  a  word  respec-tin^r  busi- 
ness. The  wily  agent,  however,  jm  pretence  of  asking:  one  or  two 
questions,  wthich  would  not  detain  him  hajif  an  hour,  drerw  ibis  LoM- 
»hip.  who  was  no  less  an  eminent  bon  vivant  than  a  lawyer  of  un- 
equalled talent,  to  take  a  w4iet  ait  a  celebrated  tavern,  when  tha 
learned  oounsol  became  gradually  (involved  in  a  spirited  discussion  of 
tihe  law  points  of  the  case.  At  length  it  occurred  to  him  that  ha 
mdgiht  as  well  ride  to  Arniston  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  The  horses 
were  directed  to  be  put  in  the  stable,  but  not  to  be  unsaddled.  Din- 
ner was  ordered,  the  law  was  laid  aside  for  a  time,  and  the  bottle 
circulated  very  freely.  At  nine  o'clock  at  nlgrht.  after  he  had  been 
honoring  Baccihus  for  so  many  Ihours.  the  'Liord  AxSvooate  ordered  his 
horses  ^tio  be  unsaddled;  paper,  i>€n  and  ink  were  brought;  he  began 
to  dictate  the  appeal  case,  and  continued  at  hi-s  task  tlU  four  o'clock 
the  ne(zt  morning.  By  next  day's  post  the  solicitor  sent  the  case  to 
iLondon.  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  its  kind;  and  in  which,  my  informant  as- 
sured me.  it  was  not  necessary  on  revisal  to  correct  five  words.  I  am 
not.  therefore,  conscious  of  having  overstepped  accuracy  in  describ- 
ing the  manner  In  which  Scottish  lawyers  of  the  old  time  occasional- 
ly united  the  worship  of  Bacchus  with  that  of  Themis.  My  infiormant 
was  Alexander  Keith,  Esq..  grandfather  .to  my  friend,  the  present 
Sir  Alexander  Keith  of  Ravelstone.  and  apprentice  at  th*»  f'm(^  U>  the 
writer  who  conducted  tihe  cause.  [Compare  Liockhart's  Life  of  Scott. 
Yol  1..  pp.  281-2S8.] 


NOTE  U.-GTPSBY   COOKING,   p.    S20 

We  must  again  have  recourse  to  the  contribution  to  Blackwood's 
Magazine.  Apill.  1817; 

-  "To  the  admirers  of  good  eating  gypsey  cookery  seems  to  have 
little  to  recommend  it.  I  can  assure  you,  however,  that  the  cook  of 
a  nobleman  of  high  distinction,  a  person  who  n^ver  reaac  ^ve'-  i^ 
novel  without  an  eye  to  the  enlargement  of  the  culinary  science,  has 
added  to  th6  *Almanach  des  Gourmands'  a  ct^rta  n  ir'aiage  a  la  Aies: 
Merrilies  de  Derncleugh,  conelsting  of  p<^*rinc  an-r'  o^ultrv  af  -all  irfn''*?, 
stewed  with  vegetables  into  a  soup,  whi  h  rivals  in  sa^'or  ard  rich- 
ness the  gallant  messes  of  Camacho  s  wedddns-,  and  'whcih  iho 
Baron  of  Bradwardine  would  cert€ulnly  have  reckoned  among  the 
epulae  lautiores." 

The  artist  alluded  to  in  this  passage  is  Mons.  Flor^nca.  cook  to 
Henry  and  Charles,  late  Dukes  of  Buccileuch,  and  of  hUgfa  distinction 
in  his  profession. 


NOTE  12.—LORD  MONBODDO,  p.   343 

The  Burnet  whose  taste  for  the  evening  meal  of  the  anc'ents  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Pleyde.l  was  the  celebrattd  metapihysici.  n  and  excel- 
lent man,  Lord  Monboddo  whose  coe.  a^  will  not  soon  be  foj"-,oc  en 
by  those  who  have  shared  his  c  ass  c  hcspltaii  y.  As  a  Scottis"  •  judg» 
he  took  the  designat.on  of  hs  fam  ly  is  ate  Hi 5  phll  >sorhy,  a.«^  is 
well  known,  was  of  a  fane  f ul  and  somewhat  fantastic  character;  bat 
his  learning  was  deep,  and  he  was  possesotd  of  a  singuxa;  power  of 
eloquence,  which  reminded  the  hearer  of  the  os  rotu  .durr  of  tne 
Grove  or  Academe.  Enthusiastically  partial  to  classical  hab  ta  nia 
entertainments  wtre  a. ways  giv  n  in  the  even  ng,  when  there  was  a 
airculatlon  of  excellent  Borvjieaux.  in  flasks  garlanded  w  h  joses. 
which  were  also  strewed  on  the  table  after  tne  man  er  of  tJorace. 
The  best  society,  whether  in  respect  of  rank  or  literary  dlstin  •  en. 
was  always  to  be  found  in  St.  Jo'hn's  Street  Canonga^e.  The  conv  r- 
•^tR^JS.'  *,**®  excellent  old  man,  hl^  high,  gen  lemanlik  .  chlva.ous 
aplrtt,  the  learning  and  wit  with  w  ici  he  defended  h  n  fanci  ui  pF«pa- 
doxes.  the  kind  and  liberal  spint  of  h  s  h  sp  ally  must  lenle-  thes> 
SSSlJS^  ^iSf5^*K*^"u  t'^atr  to  all  who,  ike  hj  author  (though  then 
young),  had  the  honor  of  sitting  a*t  his  b  ard 
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NOT>  II.— IAWTER8'  aUBSPLBM  NIOHm  ».  I4f 

It  U  probably  true,  as  obseryed  hj  Counsellor  Pleydell,.  that  a 
lawyer's  anxiety  about  his  case,  supposin^r  him  to  have  been  som« 
time  in  practice,  will  seldom  disturb  his  rest  or  digestion.  Clients  will, 
however,  sometimes  fondly  entertain  a  different  opinion.  I  was  told 
by  an  excellent  judge,  now  no  more,  of  a  country  gentleman  who,  ad- 
dressing his  lea-ding  counsel,  my  informer,  then  an  advocate  in  great 
praotlce,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  case  was  to  be 
pleaded,  said,  with  a  singular  bonhomie,  "Weel,  my  Lord  [the  coun- 
sel was  Lord  Advocate],  the  awful  day  is  come  at  last.  I  have  nae 
been  able  to  sleep  a  wink  for  thinking  of  It;  no^,  I  dare  say,  your 
Lordship  either." 

NOTE  14.— WHISTUNO.   p.   I5S 

Whistling,  among  the  tenantry  of  a  large  estate,  is  when  an  indi- 
vidual gives  such  information  to  the  proprietor  or  his  managers  as 
to  occasion  the  rent  of  liis  neighbor's  farms  being  raised,  which,  for 
obvious  reasons,  is  held  a  very  unpopular  practice. 

NOTE  16.-«ERBZHLD.  p.  S9S 

This  hard  word  is  placed  in  tlie  mouth  of  one  of  the  aged  tenants. 
In  the  old  feudal  tenures  the  herezeld,  the  best  horse  or  other  animal 
on  the  vassal's  lands,  became  the  right  of  the  superior.  The  only 
remnant  of  this  custom  is  what  is  called  the  sasine,  or  a  fee  of  cer- 
tain estimated  value,  paid  to  the  s^erifftof  the  county,  wlio  gives  pos- 
session to  the  vassals  of  the  crown. 

NOTE  16.— THE  GAD.    p.   404 

This  mode  of  securing  prisoners  was  universally  practised  in 
Scotland  after  condemnation.  When  a  man  received  sentence  of 
death  he  was  put  upon  the  gad,  as  i-t  was  called,  thut  is.  secured  to 
the  bar  of  iron  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  practice 
subcvisted  in  Edinburgh  tin  the  old  Jail  was  taken  down  6ome  years 
•ince,  and  perhaps  may  be  still  [1829]  in  use. 


GLOSSARY 
OF 
WORDS,  PHRASES  AND  ALLUSIONS 


•A.  he.  I 

A.8LINS,  AIBLINS.  perhaps 

Monastery^        Appendix; 
ABOUL.l^'QUAIUS.    See    The 

Author's  answer  to  Caprt. 

Clutterbuck 
AiBUNE.   «bove 
AE.    one 

APTERHEND,     tffterwiarda 
A-OUISARDIN-0.       New 

Year's  mumminc 
AH  INT,    behind 
AIK,    oak 
AIN,   own 
ANOB    ERRAND,    for    the 

very  purpose 
ANTI-BURGHER,    a    Prei- 

|btrtea«i«n    feect    "Who    re*- 

fuaed    to    take    the    hur- 

ge-9s  oath 
A    SEJCRRniS,    aa    private 

secretary 
ATWEE)L;  very  well 
AiULD     THREEP,     an    old 

iuperstltion      obstinately 

persi&tdd    in 
AUT     QUOOtTNQUE    ALIO 

NOMINI5     VCK3ARIS,     or 

by  whatever  oUier  name 

you"  are   called 
AWEEU    veil 
AWMOUS,   alms  . 

BAUiANT,    belUd,    song 

BAN,    rivile,    rail   at 

DlVRKBN,    clot,    harden 

BARKB7RS  AND  SLASH- 
ERS, pistols  and  cut- 
lasses 

B.MR  ROW-TRAM,  r  a  w- 
boned,    kwkward   fellow 

BAULK.    r!il«e.    bank 

B®DRAL,    eeorton 

BBRLINO,  BEJRLIN,  sort 
of  galley  or  boat 

BESTED,  SAIR.  In  a  sad 
way,    sad    condition 

BBZALBEI*  He  design.'*! 
and  executad  the  works 
i|E    «rt    itor    the    TViber- 


nacle.  See  Eiod.  xxxl. 
1-6 

bide:,  BIDDDN.  remain, 
wait,    stay,    live 

BIELD,   belter 

BIG,  BIGG,  build;  BIGGIT 
WA'S,    built    walls 

BILBOES,  a  long  iron  bar 
with  sliding  shackles,  la 
which  the  legs  of  pris- 
oners were  confined.  Srso 
note  on  the  Gad  (p.   419) 

BILLJB,  young  man,  Jolly 
comrade 

DING  OUT  AND  TOUR, 
go  out  and  watch 

BINNA,   be  not 

BIRK.    birch    twig 

BIRLINvt.  drinking  i-n 
company 

BIRTH,  an  cfl>9olete  form 
of  "berth,"  situation 

BlTtLE,  or  BEaJTLE.  a 
wooden  mallet  for  beating 
washed  clotles 

BfllTOOK.  a  little  bit 

BLACJK  i«LCTS.  the  laws  of 
necromancy  or  mag'c 

BLACK-FISH  INC.  salmon- 
spearing  by  liight  during 
fthe  close  season 

BLACK  PETER,  pormai- 
teau.  Cf.  to  rob  Peter 
•to  pay  Paul 

PLaTE^  shy,  abashed 

ri.E\.RlL\!G  YOUR  EQPl 
blinding  y(mr  eye  by  flat- 
tery 

DLUMBNOARTEN,  flower- 
gal-den 

BLUNKfiJR,  calico-printer 

UODDLE,  wnall  Scotch 
copper  coin 

BOOLB,   bofirle,  ghost 

BONA  TXEL»n.  the  special 
goddess  of  women 
anong  the  ancient  Ro- 
■mans 

BONSPIBOU  match  at  curl- 
ing 
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BOTTLE-HEAD,  a  stupid 
fellow 

BOUGHT  SO  MANY 
BROOMS,  got  so  many 
warrants  out 

BOURTREB,  elder  tree 

BOW,   boll 

BOWL,  O  A  PINT  STOUP, 
t^a  ha&ide  bf  «r  pdnt 
flagcn,  than  which,  as 
the  Scottish  proverb  in- 
fers, there  is  nothing 
comes  more  readily  to 
the  grasp  

BRAGGED  WT,  re- 
proached,   up4)raided  by 

DRIOG.   bridge 

r^OTK,   badger 

BROD,  a  church  c<dlect- 
lag-plate 

BUtRDLY,  fitout,  well- 
made 

BULLY-HUFF,        boasting 

bully 
BYE,    besides 

CA*.   CA'D,   call,   called 

CABARET,   tavern 

CADIE,  or  OADDIE.  mos- 
BQDger,  errand  man  or 
boy 

CAKE-HOUSE,  bouse  of 
entertainment,  w  h  e  r  « 
cakes  were  sold 

CALIPH  VATHBK,  an  Ara- 
bian tale  by  W.  Beck- 
ford    (1784X 

CALIANT,   lad 

CAL0TTIE3.  Presnm'ably 

Jacques  Callot,  a  French 
designer  and  engraver  of 
the  17th  century,  who 
delighted  In  grotesque 
and   extravagant  subjects 

CUMAOflO'S  WBDDING, 
an  allusion  to  Don  Quix- 
ote.  Part  II. 

CA/vrSTm\RY.         obstlnots 

•  *  ■•- '-'ily.  perverse 
CANIDIA,  «n  old  witch  9t 
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Naples.    8e«  H  o  r  a  c  t, 
Spodes  aoj  £a:.,  I. 

OANNT.  cautious,  prudent. 

C  A  N  r  L  Eh  corner-piecv, 
slice 

CANTY,  cheerful,  merry 

CAPTION,  warrant  for  ap- 
prehension 

CAPUCHIN,  a  kln4  of  hood 
or  shawl 

CARLE,  fellow 

CESS,   land-tax 

OHAPPIT.  struck  (e.  g.  a 
clock) 

CHAUDR0N6.  entrails 

CHEERER.  glass  of  spirits 
and  hot  water 

CHIBLD.    fellow 

CHRISTENCURT  CRAIO. 
o  r  (CHRISTIAN BURY 
CRAG,  a  hill  In  the  east 
of  Cumberland 

CHUMLAY.   chimney 

CIRCUMDUCB,  to  dsc!are 
the  time  elapsed  during 
which  proof  can  he 
brought  forward.  A 
Scots  law  term 

CLANJAIMFRAY.  rabble, 
all  sorts  of  people 

CLASHED,  rumors,  gossip 

GLAUOHT,   snatch 
.  OLAVER,  gossip 

CLBCKRW  TIME,  when 
kens  batch  chickens 

CLKBK3,  Iron  chimney- 
hooks.  See  note  oo  Lum 
Cleeks  (p.  415) 

CLiBRIHUOH'S.  a  tavern 
In  Writers'  Court,  off  the 
High    Street,    'Edinburgh 

CLOD,  fling,  hurl 

CLOSE,  alley 

CLOUR,  thump,  smaiA 

tTLOUTBD  SHOES,  shoes 
having  the  soles  studded 
with  iron  plates  or  large- 
headed  nails;  also 
patched  shoes 

QLOTEH)  A  DUD,  stolen  a 
rag 

COCK,  the  mark  or  tee  at 
which  curlers  play 

COCK  AND  A  BOTTLE,  in 
all  prdbabllity  a  slip  for 
"cook  and  a  bull"  story 

OOFT.  bought 

COLLIB3HANOIB,  quarrel, 
tumult 

COME  O'  WILL.  lOTS- 
child.   natural  child 

COJ^CURRENT.  an  at- 
tendant on  a  sherilTs  of* 
fleer 

CONJURO.  ABJURO.  etc. 
(p.  S19),  I  adjure,  swear. 
protest  and  emphatically 
enJoUi  thee 

CONJURO  TB.  etc.  (p. 
319).  I  adjure  thee,  thon 
most  accursed,  iniqui- 
tous, base,  wicked,  and 
wretched  woman,  I  ad- 
jure thee 

OORP9  DB  LOOli!.  main 
building  of  a  mansion- 
koose 


COUP,  npset,  overtom 

CRACKS,  familiar  talk, 
gossip 

ORAJIBO.  a  gams  at  cap- 
ping versss:  CRAMBO 
SCRAPS,    rhymed   scraps 

C  R  A  tl  K  I  N  a  ,  creak- 
ing,  bustling 

CRAiHPIT-HK.\DS.  had- 
dock-heads cooked  with  a 
sinfflng  of  oatmeal,  suet, 
onions,   and   pepper 

CROOKS,  windings  of  a 
rirer 

CROW,   a  crowbar 

CRUFPBL  PETLL.  a  lofty 
bill  (Criffell)  in  the  east 
of  Kirkcudbrightshire 

CUJACruS,  Jacques  Cujas. 
a  celebrated  French  Jur- 
ist of  the  IMh  century 

CUMMJSRiBAND.  or  OU^M- 
MBRBUND.  the  broad 
sash  or  shawl  that  an 
Oriental  wears  as  a  gir- 
dle 

CUSSBR.  one  glTen  to 
cursing 

CUSTOS  ROTULORUM.  the 
chief  clTia  oflleer  of  a 
county 

CUTLUGGBO.  erop-«ared 

cum       ePOON,       short 


IUR8IBB,  handcuffs 
DARKMANS,  night,  night- 

tims 
DAURNA.  dars  aot 
DAT-DA WINO.  dawn 
DBAD-THRAW,  dsath-  ag- 
ony 
DBATH-RfUCKLB.     dsatli- 

rattlft 
DEFEAT,   exhausted 
DEIL-BB-LICOCBT.  not  the 

least  scrap,  piece 
DB  LTRA,  a  French  theo- 
logian of  the  Mth  cen- 
tury, wrote  celebrated 
Comanentaries  (in  Latin) 
on  the  Old  Testament 
DBUKE,  the  Duke  of  Buc- 

cleuch 
DBUR-LOO,  or  DBURLO,  a 
narrow      arm      of      the 
Western      Scheldt.      be- 
tween the  island  of  Wal- 
eheren  and  Flanders 
DING,  throw,  beat 
DONNBRT.   stvpld 
DOO.  dove.    See  also  Dnkit 
DOQifS.  rsry.  a(bs3!tttely 
DOUCE,  quiet,  staid 
DOUSE  THE    GLIM,     xrat 

out  the  41gkt 
DOW.    list,    cars 
DOWIB.   dull,    melancholy 
DOWNRIGHT        DUNSTA- 
BLE,    one    who    speaks 
plain  and  straight  to  the 
point 
DRRB-D  HIS  WEIRD,  bore 

his  fats 
DPY-'HANDED.  unarmed 
DUB.   pool,   puddle 
DUDS,  clothes,  rags 


DUKB  RUMPHRET.  See 
Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.. 
Part  IL.  Act  ii..  Sc  1 

DUKIT  or  DUKATB.  dove- 
cote. A  park  contain- 
ing the  dovecote  is  often 
called  in  ficotUnd  tjie 
"dttkate  park" 


BAS9BU  SASSIU  east- 
ward 

BE.    BBN.    eye.    eyes 

BlLDING.  fuel,  generally 
peat,  turf,  etc. 

ELD,  old  people,  elders 

Ei'iiii^AiEKiS  (pi.  •E^heme- 
rldes).  an  sstronomi<«l 
almanac  or  predicted 
chart  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  for  every  day  dar- 
ing a  certain  period 

BRIcrraOB,  a  Thessaliaa 
sorceress 

ES  SPUCKT  DA.  that 
place  is  haunted 


FADBRLAND,   one's  fsth- 
M-Iand  or  mother  country 


FAia-SPRAB  DEATH,  nil. 
ural  dsath  in  one's  ewa 
bed 

FAMBLB3.   hands 

FAR  YAUD.  far  away,  a 
cry  to  sheep  dogs 

FA^H.  trouble,  cause  tron- 
Ue  to;  PASHIOUS. 
FASHSOVS,    troublesome 

FA8TE,   display,   show 

FAULD-DYKB,  sheep-fold 
wall 

PAUSE  LOON,  false  sham- 
ming fellow 

FBCJK,   part 

FEXTICLESS.  feeble,  spirit- 
less 

FEB  AND  BOUNTITH. 
wages  and  perquisites 

FEnFTEBN.  the  Supreme 
Court  of  fifteen  Judges  in 
Edinburgh 

FELL,  bill;  hide,  skin; 
keen,  clever 

F  E  R  A  S  OTNGUMERB 
NATI.  bMV  to  consume 
the  wild  animals  of  the 
field— an  allusion  to  the 
■porting  squires  of  Eng- 
land Im  Tom  Jonea 

FERMB  ORNEE;  fancy 
farm 

FBRN-SBBD.  O  A  T  H  B  R 
THE,  a  means  of  render- 
ing one's  self  Invisible 

I'BRRBT.  a  narrow  cotton 
or  worsted  band 

TESCENNINa*  ribald. 
scurrilous 

nx,  predsstinsd,  fore* 
doomed 

FIBNT  A  BIT,  never  a  bit; 
FTBNT  A  HAET,  the 
devil  a  Jot! 

ITKB,  bother,  take  trouMa 


GLOmABT 
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FIRLOT,  a  corn  meMure 
FLISK,  friak,  Jeirk 
FORBYE.  besides 
PORfilBBARS.   forefaAhera 
FOU.  full,  satisfied 
FOUR-tiOURS.      a      alight 

meal  taken  between  dln- 

nei    and   8UM>er.    nauahj 

at  4  o'clock 
POUR    QUA'RTBRS.    hands 

and  feet  (to  help) 
FRIARS     CHICKEN, 

chicken  broih  with  eggs 

beaten    up   and    dropped 

into  it 
PRUMMA«GEM'D,   throttled 


GAB.  CARD,  go.  w«nt 

aAEUX>WN,  drinking  bout 

GALLOWAY,  kind  of 
strong  Scotch  cob 

GAiN*G.   to  go 

GANORBU  v««rant 

OANGTHBRBiOUT,  wander- 
ing, yagrant 

GA.sWBHlS.  possibly  for 
Gauricus,  an  astrologer 
of  the  16th  century 

GA>R,   force,  make 

CkATE.  GAIT,  way,  man- 
ner, road 

GAY.  GEY,  considerable 

GELT,   money 

GIFF-OAFF.  give  and  take 

GLIFF,  GLIFFINO,  in- 
stant,   minute 

GUM.    light 

GIOWER,  stars 

GOTT,   God 

GOUO,   gold 

GOWAN,  daisy 

GRACE  THE  WOODIB, 
adorn  the  gallows 

QREiBT,  cry,   weep 
UREXK),   GRI£9GO.  a  short 
c^oak,   of  coarse  woollen 
atuff,    with    a    hood    at- 
tached 

OiwBW.    greyhound 

CiRIEJVE,    overseer 

C^RIPPIT.   gripped 

»»}UMPHIONS,  funeral  ban- 
ners 

rrYRiB-OARLING,  wltCh, 
hoibgoblin 


BIDDEN,   held 

RAFFLIN  GALLANT,  half- 
grown  led 

HAIOK.  hack 

HAILL  WATER,  who'e 
rlTcrside,  vaPey,  district 

HALLAN.    oartition  wall 

HANSEL,  gift  of  money  in 
the  hand,  t'p.  Chrlst- 
tnas  box;  H\N5EL  MON- 
ANDAY,  Monday  after 
New  Year's  Day 

HANTLB,  handful,  a  num- 
ber of 

»AUD,    holl 

HAULD.  QTTT  OP  HOUSE 
AND,  destitute 

HEBZIE,    hoist,    lift 

HELUCAT.  desoerate,  ex- 
travagant 

HERD,  man  in  charge  of 
the    cattle    on    i    So.teh 


farm 
HEUGH.     or     HBUOH,     « 

broken  bank 
HiiiYIX>N  AND  CHAMBER. 
John  Ghamrber.  canon  of 
Windsor  and  Sir  Chris- 
topher He>don  carried  on 
a  controversy  on  astrol- 
ogy in  1601-4 

HIGH  MrOaXINESSES.  the 
customary  title  of  the 
Elstates  of  Holland 

HINNEY,  honey,  a  famil- 
iar form  of  address 

HIRSEL,  HIR6ILL,  to 
slidie  or  glide  down;  a 
flock 

HIZZIE.   hussy 

HOLD  MICH  DBR  DEY- 
VIL,  a  corruption  of  a 
common  German  oath, 
"The  devil  take  me!" 

HORNING,  warrant  for 
apprehending   a.  debtor 

HOUDIE.    midwife 

HOUNDSFOOT  SOHELM, 
stupid  blockhead,  blun- 
dering rascal 

HOWFF,  resort,  lurking- 
place.    *See  Whaap 

HOWK,  dig 

HOWM,  hollow,  small  is- 
land 

HUMBLE-COW.  a  03W 
that  has  no  horns 

HUMDUDGBON.    ado,    pet 

HUND.  hound,  drive 

BUNT  •nHE-UOWK.  fool'S 
errand 


ICH  BIN.  I  am,  I  be 

ICH      BIN      GAiNZ      OEJF- 

ROR^IB,   I  am  frozen  to 

death 
ILKA  WAiF  CARLE,  every 

insignificant  churl 
ILK    ITHBR.   ona  another 
INGAN,  onion 


JAW-HOLE,  the  hole  or 
sink  where  dirty  wa^er, 
etc.,  is  thrown 

JET  AND  OBJECT,  aim, 
point,   and  object 

JBTHART,  Jedburgh 

JOE.   sweetheart 

JOH»N  A'  NOKEa.or  JOHN 
O'  NOAKBS,  a  flctitioua 
name  used  by  lawyers  in 
writs   for   ejectment 

JOHNNIE  ARMSTRONG 
AND  HIS  MERRY-MiEN. 
celebrated  Border  raid  rs 
of  L  diesJale.  See  Min- 
strelsy of  Soottish  Bor- 
der. "Johnnie  Arm- 
strong" 

JOBNNIE  PAA.  THE  UP- 
RIGHT MAN.  Faa  la  a 
well-known  gypsey  fam- 
ily on  the  Borders.  The 
leader  ,of  a  ging  (and 
the  grea  est  rogue  in  it) 
was  oallefl  "the  upright 
roan,"  See  Blackwood, 
1P17.    vol.    1. 

JOHN     O'     THE    SCALES, 


Steward  of  the  lord  of 
Linne,  whose  estate  ha 
bought  at  a  ridiculonsly 
low  figure  and  than  tie..t« 
ed  his  late  maater  d»- 
spitefully.  See  Percy's 
Reliques.  Series  II.*. 
Book  II. 


KAHN,  skiff 
KAIM,    camp,    hillock 
KEBPIT   THE    KIRK.    At- 
tending       the        parish 
church 
KEN,       KENNA,       know, 

know  not 
kibe:,  chapped  heel,  ulcer. 

ated  chilblain 
KILLOGIE,    lime-kiln   fur- 
nace 
KILT,   upset,   overturn 
KXMM'BR,    g088ii>,    friend 
KINCHEN-MORT.     a    girl 
KINOHLN,  infant 
KINDER,   children 
KIPPER,    smoked    salmon 
KIST,  chest 
KITT.   booty,    plunder 
KITTLE,  ticklish,  doubtful 
KNAVB-BAIRN,    boy  child 
K.VBVBL.      be?.t     severoiy 

with  the   ficts 
KOBOLD.       a      hobgoblin; 
the  devil 


LAIR,    learning,    education 

LANG  GATE!,  a  long  w«y, 
a  good  step 

LANGSYNE.    long    ago 

LAP  AiND  PANNM^,  liquor 
and  food 

LATCH,    mire,   bog 

LED  FARM,  a  farm  on 
which  the  tenant  doe« 
not  reside 

DETTBR-GAE.  church  pre- 
centor or  clerk 

LBUGH,    laughed 

LEVLN.   lightning 

LIB-KBN,  Jail  quarters, 
lodgings 

LIFT,    the    firmament,    sky 

LILLY,  WILLIAM,  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury made  a  profession, 
in  London,  of  casting 
nativities  and  foreteiling 
future  events,  his  knav- 
eries having  great  weight 
with  many 

LIMMER.  Jade 

LINKS,  windings  of  a  rivcr 

UNNE,  HEIR  OF.  Tha 
story  Js  related  in  Percy's 
Reliques,  Series  II., Book 
IL 

LIPPEN.   trust 

LITH.    Joint 

LOAN,  LOA-NING,  lane, 
pathway 

LOON,  fellow,  rogue  (4iu- 
moreusly) 

LOUP,    le^ip 

LOW.   flame 

LUCKDNBOOTHS.  a  Wock 
of  bui<Idiln«;iB  In  the  mid- 
dle of   the   street    beside 
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St  Giles'  Church,  Edin- 
4>urgiU;  It  wad  reaiovdd  la 
1817 

LiUOKIU,  oaother.  a  gen- 
eric tlUe  Ki¥en  to  old 
dftine« 

L.UNT,   t>Iaze 

L'UN  VAUT  BIBN  L'AU- 
TRiE.  one  Id  quite  as  good 
•M  the  other 

LUSTHAUS.  pleaBure-«iousd 

i^YKErWAKE.  the  trmtch 
over  &  de*d  body 


liAIST,  most 

1LAROON6.  outlaws  (run- 
Away  siarea  and  otihero) 
In  Jamaica 

llAiUN.  •MAU^^A,  must, 
must  not 

MAUNTDBRTNO,    grmnbllng 

MEAIiN^.  an  old  name  for 
Kincardineshire 

MEIN  HERR.   sir 

MElMORilALi.  bar  rioter' a 
brief 

liESfiAN.  cur,  dog  of  lit- 
tle value 

MILLING  IN  THE  DARK- 
MAN'S,   murder  by  night 

MIRK  MO-NANDAY,  BJas- 
ter  Monday,  called  aifter 
Black  Monday,  the  day 
after  Easter  fiunday.  14th 
Am-il.   1360 

IMOIDaRE,  a  Portuerueee 
gold  coin,  woirtth  27  shil- 
lings 

MONHTOIRB,  a  French  law 
term.  Strictly,  a  brief 
read  from  the  parish 
church,  charging  all  un- 
der pain  of  excoimmunil- 
oatlon  <to  give  any  evi- 
dence for  detection  of 
crime 

MOON9HIB,  eecretary 

MOSS,  a  moraae.  bog; 
MO9SHA0.  a  hollow  or 
break  hi  a  moss 

MUCKLB,  much,  great. 
large 

MULTA  SUNT.  etc.  (p. 
410),  in  customa  there  are 
many  things  inconsriatent 
and  many  devoid  of  rea- 
son 

MUSCAVADO,  or  .MU9C0-. 
VADO.  unrefined  sugar 


NAiNTZ,   Nantes  brandy 

NE  ACCBSSERIS,  etc.  (p. 
393),  enter  not  into  coun- 
sel until  yott  «z«  called 

NEIN.  no 

KB  M0VBA3  CAMERIN- 
AM,  Don't  touoh  (dnter- 
lere  /witfti)  the  Camenina. 
An  oracular  dictum  of 
JkpoTlo  forbidding  the 
mar^  or  •mfoness  in  the 
river  at  Camerina  in  Si' 
eily  to  be  drained 


NEQUE  SEMPER   ARCUM 
I'l^NDIT  A,W>L«LO,  neith- 
er   does    Apollo     (Phoe- 
bus) aiwaya  bend  Hhe  bow 
tlMugh  that  was  his  spe- 
cial duty 
NIFFBR.   Mgg>:e,    bargadn 
NIFF-NAPFY,    fastidious 
NO  CANNY,  not  safe,  dan- 
gerous 
NON  VALEINS  AGERB,  not 
in  a  position  to  look  af- 
ter one's  own. 

ON    N*  ARRETS,     etc.     (p. 

341),  H  doesn't  do  to  haU 

on  such  a  good  road 
0«X)RTET      VIVERE,      we 

muat   needs  dive 
ORRA   TIM  EI.    occasiozvaJly 
OUTCAST,  diepute 
OUT     OF      HOUSE      AND 

HAULD,  destitute 


PAIK3.  drabbing.  puni&Oi- 
ment 

PALMER'S  INVENTION. 
Palmer  of  Batih  in  17S2 
suggested  that  special 
post  coaches  for  speed 
shoul-d  be  budlt.  and  an 
armed  guard  should  ac- 
counpany  every  coach 

PARRITCH,  porridge 

PEA.T-HAG,  a  bog.   morass 

PEXDULIUM,   pocket-money 

PEBNGIXG.    whining 

PENNY  -  STANE,  Stone 
quoit 

PERIAPT,   amulet 

PICKLE,   a  few 

PIKE  OUT,  pick  out.  pluck 
out 

PINNERS,  head-dress,  lap- 
pets 

PIRN,  reel 

PIT,    pu4 

PIT  'MIRK,    dark    as   a  pit 

PLAINTS  DB  TOUR- 
NELLE.  information  laid 
before  the  chamber  for 
criminal  lnqu>iries  (La 
Toumelle)  of  the  Rani  la- 
ment of  Pftrls.  As  a  gen- 
eral term,  a  Ti>go>rous  in- 
quisition. 

PLOUGH-GATE,  as  mucih 
land  as  could  be  ploughed 
wtth  one  plough 

POOK,   poke,    bag 

POGKMANKY.  portman- 
teau 

POW,  head 

PRIG,  i)^.  entreat 

PRIN,    pin 

PROUT  DB  iLEOB,  ac- 
oording  to  law 

POINDED,, impoand«d.  shut 
up  in  a  pin-fold 

l^OPPLING,  purling,  rip- 
pling 

RAiMPAUCHNG.  rampant, 
storming  and  imginc 


RANJ)LE-TRE7B,  a  tall. 
raw  boned  person 

RANDY,  vagrant,  dirior- 
deriy 

RANGING  AND  RIPINO. 
sUting  asd  searahiag 

RASP-HOUSB,  cnstom- 
house 

RED  COCK  CRAW,  raise 
fire 

REDDING  (a  quarrel),  set- 
tling, putting  an  end  to 

REDGFLL,  Dr.,  a  vuigar, 
sa.flsh  gourmand  in  Miss 
Pemier's  nov&l  Marriage 

REISE,  twig,  small  branch 

REITST.  smoke,  dry  (fish, 
etc.) 

R  B  T  O  U  R.  returned  is 
Ghancory  for  service  of 
an  (heir 

RIG,  ridge,  field,  acre  ' 

RIN,   run 

RIPE,   to  searolh 

RIVE.  rob.  pilfer 

ROTTEN,  rat 

ROTURIER.   a  pflebelan 

ROUGHIES,  dry  splinters 
or  branches  used  as  fuel 
to  supply  the  light  for 
"burning  the  water,"  as 
it  is  caUed.  Dags  dipped 
in  tar  and  similarly  em- 
ployed are  called 
"hards" 

ROUP,  to  sell  by  auction, 
a  sale;  ROUPIT,  sold  by 
auction 

ROUTING,  bdlowing,  ««»- 
Ing 

RUBBIT.    robbed 

R  U  L  L  I  0  N  GREEN,  a 
natural  pass  on  -the  south 
Side  of  tiie  Pentland 
Hills,  where  in  1666  a 
party  of  Covenanters 
from  Oalloway  were  cut 
to  pieces  by  General 
Thomas  Daiziel 

RUMP  ANiD  DOZEN,  rum* 
of  beef  and  a  dozen  of 
wine,  a  good  dinner 


SACTKL/ESS.   innoosnt 

SAIN,  bless 

SAIR,   sore 

SSAI^L  ICH  BIN,  ahaM  I  Oe 

SALVATOR.  Salvator 
Rosa.  Che  Nea4)oUtan 
painter 

SAMYN,  self-same 

SAP.  ninny,  heavy-4ieadsd 
fellow 

SARK.   shirt 

SARKFU'  Of  SAIR  BA.NB8. 
a  shirt-full  of  sore  bones 

SAUFEN  BIBJR,  etc.  (p. 
220).  Quaff  the  beer  and 
brandy,  firaash  the  win- 
dows in!  I'm  a  rake: 
You're  a  rake.  Are  its 
not  all  rakes  tt^ether? 

8AUG«.  wi4Iow 

eAUl«IBB.  hired  i 

eAUT.  salt 
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8CAFP  -RAFP.  riff  -  rftff, 
nU>bl« 

8CART.  flcnttch      ^ 

eCHNAP3.  a  dram^ 

fiCOUKiNO  TUB  ORAIAP- 
RINO,  beins  thrown  into 
fetters,  or  into  prison 

6CRBED,   a  lengthy  pieco, 
large  quantity,  an  excess 
SKDEKUNT.   a  sicUng.   a 
law  term 

6HAKB-RAG,  Utterdema- 
llon 

fiHAND.  base  coin 

6HBALINO,  SHBEUNQ, 
but 

8HBAR.  divide,  ent 

6HERRA.  sheriff 

6H0BLVO  HORN,  some- 
thing leading  or  encour- 
aging to  farther  drinliing 

8H00N.  shoes 

SIB.  related 

aiC.  filCKBN.  such 

SICCA  RPPBBS,  rupees 
newly  coined ;  rupees 
•truck  by  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  fionrtwy  from 
1793  to  18S6,  and  richer 
in  silver  than  the  Com- 
pany's rupees 

8INO  OUT.  or  WHISTLE? 
IN  THB  CAGB.  is  when 
a  rogue,  being  S{»pre- 
hended,  peaches  ag^nst 
his  comrades 

6KEBL,  professional  ad- 
rice 

6KITS,  tricks 

SLACK,  morass,  a  low  pas- 
sage between  two  hills 

GLAP.  gap.  breach 

0MAIK,  a  mean,  despicable 
fellow,  wretch 

SOUT^LB.  a  stout  cudgel 

SPAB.  cast,  foretel! 

©PAN-COITNTER.  a  game 
with  counters  In  which 
the  player  tries  to  pitch 
bis  own  counter  within 
a  span's  length  of  his  an- 
tagonist's 

6PBBR.  SPEIR,  to  inquire, 
aak 

8PLETTCHAN.  a  totoacco- 
pouch.  occasionally  used 
as  a  purse 

SPLO^R-ES.  frolics,  squaij- 
bles 

SPRUO.  a  sparrow 

SPUNK  OF  FTRB,  a  bit  of 
fire,  small  fire 

BTANDTSH.  an  inkstand 

ST^NF.5H^F>^ANK  PAIR. 
StaRShawbank  Pair,  held 
at  a  spot  near  the  Roman 
Wall  in  riinrt)eH«»nd 

6TBEK,  sUtch;  shut,  chse 


8TK3KIT    MINISTER. 

STICKIT  STIBBLBR.  one 

who.    after   studying   for 

the  Church   in  Scut- and. 

fails  in  the  profession 
STIRK.  steer 
STTR  YOUR  GEAR,  touch. 

meddle    with,    yoor    be- 

loagings 
STOWaN,  stolen 
STRAB.  straw 
STRAPS     MICH     HELLE; 

Hell  take  me!    STRAPS 

MIUH  DBR  DBYPIsJi^,  t^e 

devil  fetch  me! 
STRAMMEU^.  straw 
S  i  REiK.  STREEK,  et.eieh. 

lay  out  a  dead  body 
SrURE.  taJl.  big 
6UNKET3,  delicacies 
SUNKIB.  a  low  s.ool 
SUUM  CU.QUE  TRI  QUITO. 

To  every  man  his  due 
SWB-VR,  <  ifllcult,  har  I 
TAIT  O'  WOO',  tuft  (small 

piece)  of  wool 
TAK  TENT,   to  take  care, 

1>ewsre  of 
TARTARS.  The  gypsies  are 

popularly   called    Tartars 

in  Norway  and  Sweden 
TASS.  glass 
TEIND3.  tithes 
TEMPORE  a\ROU  PRIMI. 

in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
TENT,  care 
THACK   AND   RAPE. 

thatch    and     rope,     with 

which  farmers  make  fast 

their  corn-stacks 
TH!AB.  these 
THAT  WEIGHT  OP 

WOOD     etc.     Prom 

Crabbe's  Library 
THRAPPT.B.  the  throat 
T  H  R  B  E  P,    assert,    say, 

threaten 
THRISTLB,  thistle 
TIPP.    a    sup,    draught   of 

drink 
TTPPENNY,  twopenny  ale 
TOD.  fox 
TOLBOO'mi,  Jail,  house  of 

''e^ention 
TONGUE  OP  THE  TRUMP. 

the  tongue  of  the  Jew's 

harp,   the  sound ing-pieca 

of  the  instrument 
TOOM.  empty 
TOT.\      RB     PERSPBCTA, 

considering     the     whole 

thing 
TOW,  hemp,  rope 
TRIVTXDEX  trundle 
TRTNR    TO    THB    CHEAT. 

get  hanged 
T  R  O  K  B,   deal  or  traffic 

with 


TRON.    a   ehtireb   eft   tha 
High  Street.   Bdib'jurgh. 
a  little  to  the  eact  of  St. 
Giles'  Cathedral 
TRYST,  market,  fair 
TUILZIE:,  brawl,  bcnflle 
TURiBAND.  iurtan 
IWA.  TWASOMB.  two 
TWEBL.  web,  woven  clottt 
TYKB.  cur 

DMQUHILB,      UMiWHILB. 

late,  deceased 
UhMX),   nncon^inon,  strange 
UPHAUD,  uphold 
VBRBUM        VOLANS.        a 

winged  word,  idle  word 

WAD,  would;  bet,  wager 

WABPU',  woful 

WALE  choice,  ibest.  pick 

WAMB.  belly 

WARLOCK,   wlsard    witch 

WA'S.  wails 

WASTER,  or  LEISfBR,  a 
!ong  spear  used  fir  strik- 
ing salmon.  There  is  also 
a  shorter,  which  is  cast 
from  the  hand,  and  some- 
times used  by  an  experi- 
enced sportsman  with 
singular  dexterity 

WAUR,  worse 

WEAN,  inf  int,  young  child 

VB*R   force,  restraint 

WEDD"^.  a  we  her  (hep) 

WBBL-PAUF  ED  wel  .-faT- 
ored.   prepossessing 

WEIRD,  destiny; 
WEIRD'S  DREE'D,  the 
destiny  is  run  out 

WEIZE   direct,  send 

WESSEL.  westward:  WAS- 
SIL-GATB.  west  gate 

WHAAP.  or  HOPE  the 
sheltered  part  or  hollow 
of  a  hill.  Hoff.  howff, 
haaf.  haven  are  all  modi- 
flcations  of  the  same 
word 

WHEELN,  WHIN,  a  few,  a 
party 

WHIGG-IVG,  Jogging 

WHISTl/ED.  given  a  hint, 
information,  to.  See  note 
Whistling  (p.  419) 

WHITTRETT   wease! 

WITTBRS.  the  barbs  of  the 
spear 

WOWRTECOW,  hobgoblin, 
bugbear 

W7IDDTE.  WOODIB,  rope, 
halter 

WTTSS.  wish 

WYTB.  -blame 

YA.PFING.   barking 
TEPISTLE,  letter 
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Allan,  Mrs.  Colonel  Hannering's  house- 
keeper, 8S8 
Astrologer,  Mac-Kinlay's  story  of,  x 
Astrology,  Mannerlng^s  knowledge  of, 
16;  Sampson'd  opinion  of,  17;  general 
belief  in,  20 

Badoer-Hunt  at  Charlie's  Hope,  162 

Balaam's  sword,  anecdote,  xxiii 

Bertram,  Godfrey,  his  pedigree,  6;  made 
a  justice,  85 ;  quarrel  with  the  gipsies, 
42 ;  meets  the  elected  gipsies,  46 ;  last 
hours  of,  83,  87 

Bertram,  Harry,  birth  of,  17 ;  compan- 
ionship with  the  gipsies,  45;  disap- 
pearance with  Kennedy,  56 ;  (see 
Brown),  Hatteraick's  account  of,  220 ; 
revisits  EUangowan,  276;  encounter 
-with  Gl  ssin,  280 ;  a  prisoner  before 
Hazlewood,  292 ;  incarcerated  in  Por- 
tanferry  bridewell,  301 ;  joined  by 
Dandle,  308 ;  rescued  from  the  smug- 
glers, 839;  arrives  at  Woodboume, 
S49 ;  examined  as  to  his  histoiy,  853 ; 
recognized  by  the  Dominie,  351 ;  in- 

.troduced  to  his  sister,  360;  enters 
Hatteraick's  cave,  883 ;  recognized  by 
the  villagers,  391 ;  evidence  as  to  his 
identity,  868,  396 

Bertram,  Lucy,  by  her  father's  side,  84; 
leaves  EUangowan,  93 ;  her  lover,  97 ; 
received  as  a  guest  at  Woodboume, 
121 ;  Julia's  opinion  of,  181 ;  recog- 
nizes her  brother,  361 

Bertram,  Mrs.,  accouchement  of,  17; 
anxieties  about  her  boy,  55  ;  death  of, 
58 

Bertram,  Mrs.  Marearet,  of  Singleside. 
91 ;  funeral  of,  250 ;  expectants  at,  254 

Bewcastle  Waste,  142         > 

Brown,  the  smuggler  lieutenant,  401 ; 
shot  by  Hazlewood,  192 ;  death  of,  167 

Brown,  vanbeest  (see  also  Bertram),  in 
India,  79 ;  serenades  Julia  Mannering 
at  Mr.  Mervyn's,  99,  107 ;  his  history 
and  wanderings.  111,  127;  his  excur- 
sion over  the  Cumberland  Border,  184; 
at  Mump's  Ha',  136 ;  rescues  Dandie, 
143 ;  leaves  Charlie's  Hope  for  Kipple- 
tringan,  164;  seeks  shelter  in  the 
gil>sy  hut,  167 ;  escapes  under  Meg's 
guidance,  175 ;  encounter  with  Hazel- 
wood,  196  ;  goes  to  Cumberland^  271 ; 
revisits  EUangowan,  27Q 

Oaird  of  BaruUion,  king  of  the  gipsies, 
.  zxi      . 
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Carlaverock  Castle,  the  prototjrp*  ol 

EUangowan,  24 
Cave  at  Warroch  Point,  S18, 888 
Charlie's  Hope,  146, 15S 
Clan  surnames,  161, 416 
Come  from  Tripoli,  417 
Cumberland  Waste,  184 
Curling,  195 

Davidson,  the  original  of  Dandie  Dta* 

niont,  415 
Deacon  Bearcliff,  66:  his  familiarityi 

207 

Demcleugh,  £;'ip9y  vlUage,  40;  btirliU 
st^eufj  at,  \'*9i  glioi^iy  associE^tlona  ol 
Hie  place,  317  \  revisited^  3H4 

Dimuont,  Allio,  and  ht^r  family,  14^,  1Q9 

DiuniDut^  Dapdie,  at  Mump^'s  HaV  136; 
on  counter  with  the  ruflla^  143 ; 
iirnvat  at;  Chailie^s  Hope^  Hl>;  at  the 
lawyer's,  S3ti ;  hJa  InwiiUit,  1^4;;^ :  at 
Mbts  B&rtratLi'G  funeral ,  S*^ :  joitia 
Bertram  In  tbo  For tao ferry  bridewell, 
^Jb ;  au^ake^  to  hia  danj^en  ti!37:  at 
Woodboume,  349;  iveconi panics  Ber- 
tram  to  Hii^tttiraick^a  cave,  37^;  pro 
totype  of^  4]  4 

Domini©  Srtmpson,  description  of,  10; 
tutor  to  youu^c  Berlramt  4J5 ;  itifiearch 
of  young  Bertram.  55 ;  confronts  the 
flttornevT  B5;  appointed  guardiaa  to 
himy.  IMi ;  hlsloHjce^^t  apeeoh,  «1;  Rivea 
lessons  to  Charles  Hazlf^wood,  05  ;  in 
hfeneiVBuitof  flothwa.  lifO;  catalDguea 
the  C]olouers  library .  125  :  eJEtraotlng 
bullets  from  the  mutilated  tomes.  163; 
iouruey  to  Edlnburgli.flai ;  encounter 
(vith    Plevdell,  2*13 ;    revisits    Ellftn« 

fowan,  ai7;  falls  in  with  Mag  at 
Jcrncleunrht  3lti ;  recognizes  Harry  . 
Bertram,  35<l ;  breaks  ihe  news  t^ 
T.nry,  m)x  sf^al^l^  VlHU>  at  break f&St, 
3(58;  his  joy  ih.  reruruing  to  Ellao^ 
go  wan,  409 ;  prototype  of,  xviii 

Driver,  Pleydell's  clerk,  265 

Dumple,  Dandie's  pony,  144 

Dundas  of  Amiston,  anecdote  of,  418 

Dutch  courtship,  846 

Edinburgh,  temp,  of  tale,  235 

EUangowan.    See  Bertram 

EUangowan  Castle,  described,  18;  re- 
visited by  Brown  (Bertram),  276 

EUangowan  Place,  described,  8;  view 
from,  22  ;  sale  of,  76 ;  bought  by  Glos- 
sin,  92 ;  restored  to  Bertram,  400 

Erskine,  Rev,  Dr.,  his  fiermoo,  90 
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Fabmbm  In  south  of  Scotland,  148 
Fighting  Charlie  of  Liddesdale,  412 
Flatoher  of  Saltoun  on  the  glpsleB,  88 
Fox-hunt  at  Charlie's  Hope,  166 
Funeral,  Bootoh,  detcriptloo  of,  9B0 

hJ9  history.  ^1  ;  waras  Uatidifl  of 
llarry  Benr&nrs  daai;i?rt  31U ;  ffives 
«vi4.k^uce  aa  La  Keauedy  and  yoixag 

Oini,  the,  419 

OALw<»i?taD    locaUtiea    and  per§onages 

<!on:Qe<^c«d  with  the  Dof^e^  xIjc 
Geniuto —  *  Where  U  Gerunto  nowf* 

S4^^  note  00,417 

OJp^lea^  Scottish,  dSt  fliectmoDt  from 
ElUngowaa,  4G:  in  the  hut  where 
Bra  WD  is  coaeealed,  ITU ;  cookery  of, 
asti,  41^  I  fiuperstitloas,  10&.  4m 

Olosjiary,  421 

Gloss  i  a,  Gilbert,  his  el^Gtioaeerliig 
tactics,  SI ;  at  the  sale  of  £ilao|^owun, 
89 ;  bMy^  the  eacate«  Di  ^  his  unpteas* 
ant  position  in  society.  1&9  ;  Ititarvlew 
with  Mra  Miic-il'aiidl[aiiafcKOiitBroi\'n, 
m  ;  LI  Irk  Hftttprtilok  in  h(^  hands, 
ft}]  \  his  guilty  dream,  S13 ;  meets 
Batteraick  In  the  cavi\  ai9 ;  plots  a- 
gainst  Brown,  233;  nebufl  at  Wood- 
Sou  rms  228-  eiicouncer*  Ben.riJ.m  at 
Ell  an  go  wan  H  m^ ;  helps  Sir  K.  liazle- 
\Food  to  exmniDe  Rertram.  202:  at 
Hatteraick  8  exAminatian,  m7 ;  com- 
mitted to  fjaol,  ^W  ;  iiiurdpi-  of,  407 

Gor!loo,  Jean.  prc>totypeof  Mas  Merrl- 
Ilea,  %\v ;  Stad^e.  queen  of  the  Yet- 
boim  ftipsf^*  x^'i  ,      , 

Orey  friars  Ohurch.  Ediaburghi  S47 

OpoanlnRMatt.  41» 

Gujf  Mailni^rii'fj^  origin  of  the  work^  ▼; 
note  on  loc^tlce  atid  persoaa£;ea.  xlx 

Hattceaicie,  Dirk,  Majitierlo^*j*  first  In? 
terrlew  with,  2ii ;  destruction  of  Jiis 
Juggen  6"  ;  brouj^ht  prisoner  to  GltjS- 
aln^  SI  1  ;  escapw  from  the  olid  castle, 
B15  ;  in  his  cave  with  Giossln*  ai7  ;  tiis 
cave  elite reti  bv  Bertram  and  Dandle, 
Seu  ;  sf^irerl  by  Bertram,  ftR7  \  ejcnmlna- 
Mon  of.  3P7  ;  his  pocket-hook  opened, 
400  ;  visited  hy  Olossin  i£i  his  cell,  404 ; 
prototype  of,  xx 

Hazlewowl,  Charles,  atteadlni^  on  ^Ir. 
Bertmm .  84 ;  employe  Dd  m  \  a  f e  Samp- 
son for  Lucy's  Rake*  f^  ^  his  visits  to 
Woodbourne.  164;  aceiden tatly 
wounded  by  Brown,  100  f  wartipd  by 
Me^,  327 ;  join "5  Bertram  lii  Hatt*»r- 
alck^B  cave,  aS3 

HFVziewood,  Sir  Robert,  3*5 ;  examines 
Bertram.  fi32  ;  his  Lntervfew  with  his 
Bon,  S2Q  ;  i^'itb  Pleydeli  ^ind  Mann  Br- 
ing, 870 

Herezeld  in  feudal  tenures,  419 

Hewit,  old  Bertram's  natural  son,  899 

QiS^h  Jhiks,  888, 417 

JTfetNNT    GiBsoir,    Mrs*    M.    Bertram's 

drudge,  864 
Jook  Jaboa^  snides  MannerfnytaJUaa* 


gowan,4 ;  oorreets  the  precentor,  ftt 
interrogated  by  Olossin,  806 ;  driTM 
Brown  and  Dandle  from  the  priaoi^ 
880 

EnnnEDT,  Frank,  excise  officer,  60; 
found  dead  at  Warroch  Point,  67  { 
versions  of  the  story  of  his  death* 
70 ;  Olossin's  dream  of,  818 ;  death  of^ 
described  by  witnesses,  806 

Ken-no  cheese,  418 

Kippletringan,  Mannerin^'s  joum«yUH 
8;  Gk>rdon  Arms  Inn,  6o 

Klttleoourt,  Sir  Thomas,  80, 84 


Lawtsbs  of  Old  Edinburgh.  886;  < 
▼iTial  habits,  888,418  ;8leeplee8ii' 
419 

Lay  of  Last  liinttrelt  reason  for  qpoi* 
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Liddesdale  roads,  417 

Lochside,  gudeman  of,  among  the  gip> 

si  as,  xiT 
Lum-cleeks,  416 

Mao-Candltsh,  Mrs^  of  the  Gordon 
Arms,  Kippletringan,  66;  interrogated 
by  Glossin  about  Brown,  801 

Mao-Casquil,  an  expectant  of  Slngla* 
side's,  254 

Macers  before  Supreme  Court,  410 

Mao-Guffog.  the  thief -taker,  906 ;  brings 
Hatteraick  to  Glossin,  809;  receives 
Bertram  at  Portanferry,  801 ;  admits 
Glossin  to  Hatteraick's  cell,  406 

Hao-GufTog,  Mrs.,  of  the  bridewell,  801 

Mac-Kinlay,  John,  his  story*  ▼ 

Mac-Morlan,  sheriff-substitute,  76 ;  his 
interview  with  Mannerlng  about  the 
property,  81 ;  disappointeoT  at  thesalsb 
OS;  receives  Lucy  and  the  Dominis, 
into  his  house,  06 ;  his  visit  to  fite^A. 
Haxlewood,  830 

Mannering,  Guy,  seeks  a  guide  for  Kip- 
pletringan, 8 ;  reads  young  BertFamV 
fortune,  80;  second  visit  to  Kipi^ 
tringan,  66 ;  his  career  in  India,  764 
second  visit  to  Ellangown,83 ;  silences 
Glossin,  86 :  interview  with  his  daugh- 
ter, 113 ;  settles  at  Woodboume,  117 ; 
defends  it  against  the  smugglers,  190; 
visits  Edinburgh  on  law  business,  834 ; 
meets  Dandie  at  the  lawyer's,  886 ;  at 
Miss  Bertram's  funeral,  850;  return 
to  WoodboAme,  815;  receives  Bery 
tram  and  Dandie,  849;  advice  to  his 
daughter,  863 ;  bails  out  Bertram,  871 

Mannering,  Julia,  at  Mr.  Mervyn's  lOl ; 
extracts  from  her  letters,  104, 110, 181, 
189,  194;  first  meeting  with  Lucy, 
183 ;  flirtations  at  Woodboume,  Itt, 
845 ;  alarming  meeting  with  Brown, 
196 ;  letter  to  Brown,  874 ;  fixaminea 
by  her  father,  868 

Marchmont,  Matilda,  Julla*s  ooRS- 
spondent,  104 

Marshal,  Flora  and  Will,  gipsies,  xxL 

Meg  Merrilies,  Mannering^s  first  inter- 
view with,  14 ;  at  Ellangowan  Gastie, 
24;  malediction  on  old  Bertram,  48: 
examined  about  the  disappaaianberttC 
Harry  Bertram,  66 ;  at  Mumps*tJtaftw 
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188  ;  tn  the  gjrpsy  hut  with  the  dead 
body,  187;  craves  two  boons  from 
Bertram,  177 :  Hatteraick's  opinion  of 
her  occult  influence,  226;  gives  the 
Dominie  a  letter  to  Mannering,  810 ; 
warns  young  Hazlewood  to  send  back 
the  guard  to  Portanf erry,  827 ;  her 
letter  to  Mannering,  848 ;  takes  Ber- 
tram and  Dandle  to  Hatteraick's  cave, 
876;  death  and  declaration  of,  889; 
character  of,  founded  on  Jean  Qor- 
don,  ziv 

Mervyn,  letter  from,  to  Mannering,  99 

Monboddo,  Lord,  419 

Mumps's  Ha\  meeting  of  Brown  and 
Dandle,  186 ;  note  on,  418 

Ottbrscope  Scaurs  fox-hunt,  16S 

Pbppbb  and  Mustard  terriers,  187; 
mutilated  by  the  badger,  167 ;  note 
on,  415 

Pleydell,  Mr.,  the  advocate,  288;  his 
house,  248:  examines  Rebecca,  267 ; 
arrives  at  wood  bourne,  841 ;  examine 
young  Bertram,  858 ;  ofiPers  bail  for 
Bertram,  371 ;  examines  Hatteraick 
and01ossin,897 

Portanferry  bridewell,  800;  custom- 
house broken  into  by  the  smugglers, 
887 

Protocol,  the  attorney,  256 

Quid,  the  tobacconist,  254 

Rbbbcca,  Singleside^s  waiting-maid,  858; 

her  examination  by  PleydelL  207 
Redding  straik,  169 
Riding  on  the  Border,  168 
Roads  in  Liddlesdale,  417 


Robertson,  Rev.  Dr.,  the  hlstorlati,  HT 
Roman  Wall  of  Cumberland,  185 

Salmon-lsistebino  at  Charlie's  Hop«L 

158 
Sampson  AbeL    See  Dominie  Sampaoii 
Saufen  Bier  und  Brantewein,  220 
Scottish  bar,  convivial  habits,  418 
SherifiP,  his  examination  into&ennedy% 

death.  59 
Skreigh,  the  precentor  of  Kippletrin- 

gan,  66 
Smugglers'  attack  on  Woodboume,  190 ; 

attack  on  Portanf  erry  custom-house,  ~. 

886  • 

Smuggling,  Godfrey  Bertram's  opinion 

of,  29,  52 ;  at  Ellangowan,  51 
Superstitions,  gipsy,  168, 416 

Tappit  Hen,  417 

Terriers.    See  Pepper  and  Mustard 

Thomson,  Rev.  George,  prototype  of 

Dominie  Sampson,  xxviii 
Tib  Mumps  of  Mumps's  Ha*,  186 
Twist  ye,  twine  ye  1 24 

Warroch  Point,  58 

Wasp,   Brown's    terrier,  annoys    the 

enemy,  144 ;  left  at  Charlie's  Hope, 

168 ;  his  long  trot  with  Dandie,  811 ; 

sounds  the  alarm  at  Portanf ernr,  886 
Wasted,  weary,  wherefore  stay  J  168 
Whistling  up  the  rent,  419 
Woodboume,  description  of,  117;  at* 

tacked  by  smugglers,  180 

Yawkins,  the  smuggler,  xx 

'  Tungfrauw    Ha^enslaapen,*   Hatto^ 

aick's  lugger,  26 ;  chased  by  the  rer^ 

enue  cutter,  68,  62 
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